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Dr.  A.  Jukes  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Dewdney. 

Eegina,  2ST.W.T.,  6th  November,  1885. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  a  communication  received 
by  you  from  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  that  I  should  report  without 
delay  upon  the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoner,  Louis  Eiel,  now  under  my  medical 
care,  and  how  far  I  consider  him  accountable  and  responsible  for  his  acts,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  as  follows  : — 

Louis  Kiel  has  been  under  my  especial  care,  medically,  as  surgeon  of  this  force, 
for  upwards  of  five  months  since  his  arrival  here  as  a  prisoner.  During  that  time  I 
have  visited  him,  with  few  exceptions,  every  day ;  have  studied  him  closely  and  con- 
versed with  him  long  and  frequently.  I  have  personally  a  strong  aversion  to  punish- 
ment by  death.  I  believe  that  failing  to  establish  his  insanity  his  death  is  near  at 
hand,  but  after  careful  and  continuous  examination  of  him  under  varying  circum- 
stances from  day  to  day,  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  except  upon  certain 
purely  religious  questions  having  relation  to  what  may  be  called  Divine  mysteries, 
he  was  when  first  entrusted  to  my  care  and  still  continues  to  be  perfectly  sane  and 
accountable  for  his  actions. 

Under  these  circumstances  my  duty,  though  a  painful  one,  is  clear,  and  my 
opinion  not  hastily  formed,  equally  so,  viz.,  that  Kiel's  peculiar  views  upon  religious 
subjects  which  so  strongly  impress  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting  with  an  idea  of  his 
madness,  cannot  rightly  be  regarded  as  interfering  with  or  obscuring  in  the  slightest 
degree  his  clear  perception  of  duty  or  as  rendering  his  judgment  less  sound  in  the 
affairs  of  everyday  life.  I  therefore  record  my  opinion  that,  with  the  reservation 
above  made,  Kiel  is  a  sane,  clear-headed  and  accountable  being,  and  responsible  for 
his  actions  before  God  and  man. 

I  have,  &c, 

A.  JUKES,  Senior  Surgeon, 
The  Hon.  Edgar  Dewdney,  Lieutenant-Governor,  N.  W«  T. 

Dr.  Valade  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

Kegina,  N.W.T.,  8th  November,  1885. 

Sir, — After  having  examined  carefully  Kiel  in  private  conversation  with  him 
and  by  testimony  of  persons  who  take  care  of  him,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  suffers  under  hallucinations  on  political  and  religious  subjects,  but  on  other 
points  I  believe  him  to  be  quite  sensible  and  can  distinguish  right  from  wrong. 

F.  X.  YALADB,  M.D. 

Eight  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  G.C.B.,  Premier  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 
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Dr.  Lavell  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

Eegina,  N.W.T.,  8th  November,  1835. 

Sie, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  after  giving  conscientious  consideration 
to  the  case  of  Louis  Kiel  now  confined  here,  under  sentence  of  death,  and  fully  appre- 
ciating the  trust  committed  to  me  and  all  the  consequences  involved,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  said  Louis  Eiel,  although  holding  and  expressing  foolish  and 
peculiar  views  as  to  religion  and  general  government,  is  an  accountable  being  and 
capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong. 

I  have,  &c, 

M.  LAVELL,  M.D. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  G.C.B.,  Premier  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 


MEMORANDUM 

(48a) 

Respecting  the  ease  of  The  Queen  v.  Eiel,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Ottawa,  25th  November,  1885. 

The  case  of  Louis  Kiel,  convicted  and  executed  for  high  treason,  has  excited 
unusual  attention  and  interest,  not  merely  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  but  beyond  its 
limits*  Here  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  party,  religious  and  national  feeling 
and  discussion ;  and  elsewhere  it  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  case  in  which,  for 
the  first  time  in  this  generation,  what  is  assumed  to  have  been  a  political  crime  only, 
has  been  punished  with  death. 

The  opponents  of  the  Government  have  asserted  that  the  rebellion  was  provoked, 
if  not  justified,  by  their  maladministration  of  the  affairs  of  the  North- West  Terri- 
tories, and  inattention  to  the  just  claims  of  the  half-breeds. 

With  this  question,  which  has  been  made  one  of  party  politics,  it  is  not  thought 
becoming  to  deal  here. 

Upon  such  a  charge,  when  made  in  a  constitutional  manner,  the  Government 
will  bo  responsible  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  before  them  they  will  be 
prepared  to  meet  and  disprove  it. 

Appeals  to  the  animosities  of  race  have  been  made  in  one  of  the  Provinces,  with 
momentary  success.  Should  these  prevail,  the  future  of  the  country  must  suffer. 
Parliament  will  not  meet  for  some  time,  and  in  the  interval,  unless  some  action  is 
taken  to  remove  these  animosities,  they  will  gain  ground,  and  it  will  become  more 
difficult  to  dispel  belief  in  the  grounds  which  are  used  to  provoke  them. 

It  is  thought  right,  therefore,  that  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  considera- 
tions which  have  influenced  the  Government,  should  be  known,  so  that  those  who 
desire  to  judge  of  their  conduct  impartially  may  have  the  information  which  is  essen- 
tial for  that  purpose. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  trial  was  an  unfair  one,  and  before  a  tribunal  not 
legally  constituted  ;  that  the  crime  being  one  of  rebellion  and  inspired  by  political 
motives,  the  sentence,  according  to  modern  custom  and  sentiment,  should  not  have 
been  carried  out ;  and  that  the  prisoner's  state  of  mind  was  such  as  to  relieve  him 
from  responsibility  for  his  acts. 

After  the  most  anxious  consideration  of  each  one  of  these  grounds  the  Govern- 
ment have  felt  it  impossible  to  give  effect  to  any  of  them,  and  have  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  let  the  law  take  its  course. 

I  am  now  desired,  in  a  matter  of  such  grave  importance  and  responsibility,  to 
place  on  record  the  considerations  which  have  impelled  them  to  this  conclusion : 

1.  As  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  the  fairness  of  the  trial. 
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It  should  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  legality  of  the  tribunal  by  which  he  was 
tried  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Privy  Council,  the  highest  court  iu  the  Empire,  and 
has  seemed  to  them  so  clear  that  the  eminent  counsel  who  represented  the  prisoner 
could  not  advance  arguments  against  it  which  were  thought  even  to  require  an 
answer. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  jury  composed  of  six  only,  and  the  absence  of  a  grand 
jury,  are  features  so  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  British  subjects  that  the  prisoner 
had  still  ground  of  complaint;  bu1,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  Privy  Council,  the  same 
crime  may  be  tried  elsewhere  in  the  British  Empire,  notably  in  India,  without  any 
jury,  either  grand  or  petty,  and  this  mode  of  trial  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  the  offence  was  tried  in  the  country  in  which  it 
was  committed,  under  the  law  as  it  then  existed  and  had  existed  for  years,  and  that 
this  is  a  course  of  which  no  offender  can  fairly  complain,  while  it  is  a  right  to  which 
every  criminal  is  entitled. 

Of  the  competency  of  the  court,  which  had  been  affirmed  by  the  full  court  in 
Manitoba,  the  Government  saw  no  reason  to  entertain  doubt ;  but  having  regard  to 
the  exceptional  character  of  the  case,  the  usual  course  was  departed  from  in  the 
prisoner's  favor,  and  a  respite  was  granted,  to  enable  him  to  apply  to  the  ultimate 
tribunal  in  England,  and  thus  to  take  advantage  to  the  very  utmost  of  every  right 
which  the  law  could  afford  to  him. 

The  fairness  of  the  trial  has  not  been  disputed  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  nor 
challenged  either  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Manitoba  or  the  Privy  Council.  It 
has,  on  the  contrary,  been  admitted,  not  tacitly  alone  by  this  omission,  but  expressly 
and  publicly.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  state  shortly  the  facts,  which  show  how 
the  duty  which  the  G-overnment®fuily  acknowledged  both  to  the  public  and  the 
prisoner  has  been  fulfilled. 

It  was  most  desirable  not  only  to  ensure  the  impartial  conduct  of  the  trial,  which 
would  have  been  done  by  the  appointment  of  any  barrister  of  known  standing,  but  to 
satisfy  the  public  that  this  had  been  effected ;  and  in  view  of  this  the  prosecution  was 
entrusted  to  two  leading  counsel  in  Ontario,  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  different 
political  parties.  With  them  was  associated  a  French  advocate  of  standing  and 
ability  in  Quebec,  and  the  personal  presence  and  assistance  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Justice  was  given  to  them  throughout  the  proceedings. 

The  procedure  adopted  and  the  course  taken  at  the  trial,  to  be  now  shortly 
stated,  as  it  appears  on  the  record,  will  show  that  every  opportunity  for  the  fullest 
defence  was  afforded  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add,  what  is  well  known  and  recognised, 
that  the  prisoner  was  represented  by  counsel  whose  zeal  and  ability  have  made  it 
impossible  to  suggest  that  his  defence  could  in  any  hands  have  been  more  carefully 
or  more  ably  conducted. 

The  charge  was  made  against  the  prisoner  on  the  6th  of  July,  1885,  and  the 
trial  was  then  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  of  which  the  prisoner 
was  duly  notified. 

On  the  same  day  a  copy  of  the  charge,  with  a  list  of  the  jurors  to  be  summoned 
and  of  the  witnesses  to  be  called,  was  duly  served  upon  him,  the  Grown  waiving  the 
question  whether  this  was  a  right  which  could  be  claimed,  and  desiring,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  afford  every  privilege  which,  under  any  circumstances  or  before  any 
tribunal,  he  could  obtain,  and  which,  consistently  with  the  procedure  otherwise  pre- 
scribed in  the  Territory,  could  be  granted  to  him. 

On  the  day  named  the  prisoner,  having  been  arraigned,  put  in  a  plea  to  the  juris- 
diction, to  which  the  Crown  at  once  demurred,  and  this  question  was  then  argued  at 
length.  The  grounds  taken  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  had  been  in  effect  decided 
unfavorably  to  their  contention  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Manitoba  in  a 
recent  case,  and  the  presiding  judge  held  that  it  was  therefore  impossible  for  him  to 
give  effect  to  them. 

This  decision  having  been  announced,  the  prisoner,  by  his  counsel,  then  demur- 
red to  the  information,  which  was  alleged  to  be  insufficient  in  form,  and  this  demur* 
rer  having  been  argued,  was  also  overruled. 
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The  prisoner  then  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  his  counsel  applied  for  an  adjournment 
until  the  next  day,  to  enable  them  to  prepare  affidavits  on  which  to  apply  for  a  further 
postponement  of  the  trial ;  and,  the  Crown  not  objecting,  the  court  adjourned. 

On  the  following  day,  the  21st  of  July,  the  prisoner's  counsel  read  affidavits  to 
the  effect  that  certain  witnesses  not  then  present  were  necessary  for  the  defence,  and 
that  medical  experts  on  the  question  of  insanity  were  required  by  them  from  the 
Province  of  Quebec  and  from  Toronto.  They  represented  that  the  prisoner  had  not 
had  means  to  procure  the  attendance  of  these  witnesses,  and  desired  an  adjournment 
for  a  month,  during  which  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  it. 

In  answer  to  this  application,  of  which  the  Crown  had  no  notice  until  the  day 
previous,  the  Crown  counsel  pointed  out  that  these  medical  witnesses,  as  well  as 
some  others  in  the  North- West  Territories  who  were  wanted,  could  all  be  got  within 
a  week;  and  they  offered,  not  only  to  consent  to  an  adjournment  for  that  time,  but 
to  join  with  the  prisoner's  counsel  in  procuring  their  attendance,  and  to  pay  their 
expenses. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  accepted  this  offer,  which  the  presiding  judge  said 
was  a  reasonable  one,  and  the  trial  was  adjourned  until  the  28th.  In  the  meantime 
the  witnesses  were  procured.  They  were  present  and  were  examined  for  the 
prisoner,  and  their  expenses  were  paid  by  the  Crown,  the  medical  gentlemen  being 
remunerated  as  experts  at  the  same  rate  as  those  called  for  the  prosecution.  The 
other  grounds  which  had  been  urged  for  delay  were  not  further  pressed . 

The  court  met  on  the  28th.  No  further  adjournment  was  asked  for,  and  the 
trial  proceeded  continuously  until  it  was  concluded  on  the  1st  of  August.  The 
exceptional  privilege  accorded  to  persons  on  trial  for  treason,  of  addressing  the  jury 
after  their  counsel,  was  allowed  the  prisoner  and  taken  advantage  of. 

As  to  the  general  charaoter  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  ample  opportunity  afforded 
to  the  prisoner  to  make  his  full  defence,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  here  the  observa- 
tions of  the  learned  Chief  Justice  of  Manitoba  in  his  judgment  upon  the  appeal. 

u  A  good  deal,"  he  remarked,  "  has  been  said  about  the  jury  being  composed 
of  six  only.  There  is  no  general  law  which  says  that  a  jury  shall  invariably  consist 
of  twelve,  or  of  any  particular  number.  In  Manitoba,  in  civil  cases,  the  jury  is  com- 
posed of  twelve,  but  nine  can  find  a  verdict.  In  the  North- West  Territories  Act, 
the  Act  itself  declares  that  the  jury  shall  consist  of  six,  and  this  was  the  number  of 
the  jury  in  this  instance.  Would  the  stipendiary  magistrate  have  been  justified  in 
empannellingjtweive,  when  the  Statute  directs  him  to  impannel  six  only  ?  It  was 
further  complained  that  this  power  of  life  and  death  was  too  great  to  be  entrusted  to 
a  stipendiary  magistrate. 

"  What  are  the  safeguards  ? 

"The  stipendiary  magistrate  must  be  a  barrister  of  at  least  five  years'  standing. 
There  must  be  associated  with  him  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  jury  of  six.  The 
court  must  be  an  open  public  court.  The  prisoner  is  allowed  to  make  full  answer 
and  defence  by  counsel.  Seotion  77  permits  him  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  Manitoba,  when  the  evidence  is  produced,  ana  he  is  again  heard  by  counsel, 
and  three  judges  re-consider  his  case.  Again,  the  evidence  taken  by  the  stipendiary 
magistrate,  or  that  caused  to  be  taken  by  him,  must,  before  the  sentence  is  carried 
into  effect,  be  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Justice;  and  sub-section  eight  requires 
the  stipendiary  magistrate  to  postpone  the  execution  from  time  to  time,  until  such 
report  is  received,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  thereon  is  communicated  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Thus,  before  sentence  is  carried  out  the  prisoner  is  heard 
twice  in  court,  through  counsel,  and  his  case  must  have  been  considered  in  Council, 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  thereon  communicated  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

u  It  seems  to  me  tho  law  is  not  open  to  the  charge  of  unduly  or  hastily  confiding 
the  power  in  tho  tribunals  before  which  the  prisoner  has  been  heard.  The  sentence, 
when  tho  prisoner  appeals,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  until  his  case  has  been  three 
times  heard,  in  the  manner  above  stated." 

The  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  both  upon  written  documents  signed  by 
himself  and  by  other  testimony,  was  so  conclusive  that  it  was  not  disputed  by  his 


counsel.  They  contended,  however,  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  his  acts,  and 
rested  their  defence  upon  the  ground  of  insanity. 

The  case  was  left  to  the  jury  in  a  very  full  charge,  and  the  law,  as  regards  the 
defence  of  insanity,  clearly  statei  in  a  manner  to  which  no  exception  was  taken, 
either  tit  the  trial  or  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  of  Manitoba,  or  before  the  Privy 
Council . 

2,  With  regard  to  the  sanity  of  the  prisoner  and  his  responsibility  in  law  for  his 
acts,  there  has  been  much  public  discussion . 

Here  again  it  should  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  this  defence  was  expressly 
raised  before  the  jury,  the  proper  tribunal  for  its  decision ;  that  the  propriety  of 
their  unanimous  verdict  was  challenged  before  the  full  court  in  Manitoba,  when  the 
evidence  was  discussed  at  length  and  the  verdict  unanimously  affirmed.  Before  the 
Privy  Council  no  attempt  was  made  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  this  decision. 

Tho  learned  Chief  Justice  of  Manitoba  says  in  his  judgment :  "  I  have  carefully 
read  the  evidence  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  jury  could  not  reasonably  have 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  the  verdict  of  guilty.  There  is  not  only  evidence 
to  support  the  verdict,  but  it  vastly  preponderates." 

And  again :  "  I  think  the  evidence  upon  the  question  of  insanity  shows  that  the 
prisoner  did  know  that  he  was  acting  illegally,  and  that; he  was  responsible  for  his 
acts." 

Mr.  Justice  Taylor's  conclusion  is :  "  After  a  critical  examination  of  the  evidence, 
I  find  it  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  at  which  the  jury 
arrived.  The  appellant  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  man  of  inordinate  vanity,  excitable,  irri- 
table, and  impatient  of  contradiction.  He  seems  to  have  at  times  acted  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner;  to  have  said  many  strange  things,  and  to  have  entertained,  or  at 
least  professed  to  entertain,  absurd  views  on  religious  and  political  subjects.  But  it 
all  stops  far  short  of  establishing  such  unsoundness  of  mind  as  would  render  him 
irresponsible,  not  accountable  for  his  actions.  His  course  of  conduct  indeed  shows, 
in  many  ways,  that  the  whole  of  his  apparently  extraordinary  conduct,  his  claims  to 
Divine  inspiration  and  the  prophetic  character,  was  only  part  of  a  cunningly  devised 
scheme  to  gain,  and  hold,  influence  and  power  over  the  simple-minded  people  around 
him,  and  to  secure  personal  immunity  in  the  event  of  his  ever  being  called  to  account 
for  his  actions.  He  seems  to  have  had  in  view,  while  professing  to  champion  the 
interests  of  the  Metis,  the  securing  of  pecuniary  advantage  for  himself." 

And  he  adds,  after  reviewing  the  evidence :  "  Certainly  the  evidence  entirely  fails 
to  relieve  the  appellant  from  responsibility  for  his  conduct,  if  the  rule  laid  down  by 
the  judges  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  them  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  MacNaghten's 
case,  10  CL  &  Fin.  200,  be  the  sound  one." 

Mr.  Justice  Kiliam  says:  "  I  have  read  very  carefully  the  report  of  the  charge 
of  tho  Magistrate,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  so  clearly  put  that  the  jury  could  have 
no  doubt  of  their  duty  in  case  they  thought  the  prisoner  insane  when  he  committed 
the  acts  in  question.  They  could  not  have  listened  to  that  charge  without  under- 
standing fully  that  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  to  declare  emphatically  their 
disbelief  in  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner." 

And  again  :  "  In  my  opinion,  the  evidence  was  such  that  the  jury  would  not  have 
been  justified  in  any  other  verdict  than  that  which  they  gave.  *  *  *  I  hesitate  to 
add  anything  to  the  remarks  of  my  brother  Taylor  upon  the  evidence  on  the  question  of 
insanity.  I  have  read  over  very  carefully  all  the  evidence  that  was  laid  before  the 
jury,  and  I  could  say  nothing  that  would  more  fully  express  the  opinions  I  have 
formed  from  its  perusal  than  what  is  expressed  by  him.  I  agree  with  him  also  in 
saying  that  the  prisoner  has  been  ably  and  zealously  defended,  and  that  nothing  that 
could  assist  his  case  appears  to  have  been  left  untouched." 

The  organization  and  diiection  of  such  a  movement  is  in  itself  irreconcilable  with 
this  defence ;  and  the  admitted  facts  appear  wholly  to  displace  it.  The  prisoner,  eight 
months  before  this  rebellion  broke  out,  was  living  in  the  United  States,  where  he  had 
become  naturalized  under  their  laws,  and  was  occupied  as  a  school  teacher.  He  was 
solicited  to  come,  it  is  said,  by  a  deputation  of  prominent  men  among  the  French. 
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half-breeds  who  went  to  him  from  the  North- West  Territories,  and,  after  a  conferencej 
requested  him  to  return  with  them,  and  assist  in  obtaining  certain  rights  which  they 
claimed  from  the  Dominion  Government,  and  the  redress  of  certain  alleged  griev- 
ances. He  arrived  in  the  Territories  in  July,  1884,  and  for  a  period  of  eight  months 
was  actively  engaged  in  discussing,  both  publicly  and  privately,  the  matters  for  which 
he  had  come,  addressing  many  public  meetings  upon  them  in  a  settlement  composed 
of  about  six  hundred  French  and  a  larger  number  of  English  half-breeds,  together 
with  others.  The  English  half-breeds  and  other  settlers  observed  his  course,  and  saw 
reason  to  fear  the  outbreak  which  followed ;  but  the  suggestion  of  insanity  never 
occurred,  either  to  those  who  dreaded  his  influence  in  public  matters  over  his  race, 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  counteract  it,  or  to  the  many  hundreds  who  unhappily 
listened  to  him  and  were  guided  by  his  evil  counsels  to  their  ruin. 

If,  up  to  the  eve  of  the  resort  to  arms,  his  sanity  was  open  to  question,  it  is  unac- 
countable that  no  one,  either  among  his  followers  or  his  opponents,  should  have  called 
public  attention  to  it.  If  the  Government  had  then  attempted  to  place  him  under 
restraint  as  a  lunatic,  it  is  believed  that  no  one  would  have  been  found  to  justify 
their  action,  and  that  those  who  now  assert  him  to  have  been  irresponsible  would 
have  been  loud  and  well  warranted  in  their  protest.  It  may  be  well  also  to  call 
attention  to  the  obvious  inconsistency  of  those  persons — not  a  few — who  have  urged 
the  alleged  mal-administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  North-West  Territories  by  the 
Government  as  a  ground  for  interfering  with  the  sentence,  without  ceasing  to  insist 
upon  the  plea  of  insanity.  The  prisoner  cannot  have  been  entitled  to  consideration 
both  as  the  patriotic  representative  of  his  race  and  an  irresponsible  lunatic.  It  may 
be  asked,  too,  if  the  leader  was  insane,  upon  what  fair  ground  those  who  were  per- 
suaded by  and  followed  him  could  be  held  responsible ;  and  if  not,  who  could  have 
been  punished  for  crimes  which  so  unquestionably  called  for  it? 

It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  nis  nature  has  excitable,  and  his  mental  balance 
uncertain ;  that  as  the  agitation  increased  his  natural  disposition  overcame  him,  and 
that  the  resort  to  violence  was  the  result  of  over-wrought  feelings,  ending  in  insanity, 
for  which  he  cannot  fairly  be  held  accountable — that,  in  short,  he  was  overcome  by 
events  not  foreseen  or  intended  by  him. 

A  simple  statement  of  the  facts  will  show  that  this  view  is  wholly  without 
foundation ;  that  throughout  he  controlled  and  created  the  events,  and  was  the 
leader,  not  the  follower ;  and  that  the  resort  to  armed  violence  was  designed  and 
carried  out  by  him  deliberately,  and  with  a  premeditation  which  leaves  no  room 
whatever  for  this  plea. 

The  first  coliison  with  the  troops  occurred  at  Duck  Lake  on  the  26th  of  March, 
1885. 

On  the  3rd  of  March  previous  the  prisoner  was  at  a  meeting  where  there  were 
about  sixty  of  his  followers,  nearly  all  armed.  He  spoke  at  that  meeting,  and  said 
that  the  police  wanted  to  arrest  him.  "But  these  "  he  said,  "  are  the  real  police," 
pointing  to  those  present.  On  the  5th  he  told  Charles  Nolin  that  he  had  decided  to 
induco  the  people  to  take  up  arms,  and  he  had  begun  to  speak  to  him  of  doing  so  as 
early  as  December  previous. 

On  the  11th  of  March  he  said  to  Dr.  G.  Willoughby,  sixty  or  seventy  armed  half- 
breeds  being  present,  that  thoy  intended  to  strik°  a  blow  to  assert  their  rights ;  and, 
pointing  to  the  men  :  "  You  see  now  I  have  my  police.  In  one  week  that  little 
Government  police  will  be  wiped  out  of  existence."  He  added  that  the  time  had 
come  when  he  was  to  rule  this  country  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  and  that  the  rebel- 
lion of  fifteen  years  ago  (in  which  he  had  also  been  the  leader)  "  would  not  be  a 
patch  upon  this  one." 

To  Mr.  Lash,  whom  on  tho  18th  of  March,  at  the  head  of  his  armed  followers, 
he  arrested,  he  said  that  the  rebellion  had  commenced,  and  thoy  intended  to  fight 
until  tho  whole  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  was  in  thoir  hands;  that  he  had  been 
waiting  fifteen  years,  and  at  last  his  opportunity  had  come  ;  and  that  ho  would  give 
the  polico  every  opportunity  to  surrender,  but  if  thoy  did  not  do  so  there  would  be 
bloodshed . 
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On  the  same  day,  he,  with  about  fifty  armed  followers,  came  to  the  stores  of  the 
witnesses,  Kerr  and  Walters,  and  demanded  the  arms  and  ammunition,  the  removal 
of  which  he  superintended. 

On  the  20th,  he  said  to  Thomas  McKay  that  this  was  Major  Crozier's  last  oppor- 
tunity of  averting  bloodshed,  and  that,  unless  he  surrendered  Fort  Carlton,  an  attack 
would  be  made  that  night. 

On  the  21st  the  prisoner  sent  a  demand,  written  and  signed  by  himself,  to  the 
same  Major  Crozier,  then  in  command  of  the  Mounted  Police  at  Fort  Carlton, 
demanding  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  fort  and  of  his  force,  and  threatening  a 
war  of  extermination  on  refusal.  This  demand  was  not  presented  as  written, 
because  his  messenger  who  carried  it,  on  conferring  with  Major  Crozier's  representa- 
tive, saw  that  it  would  be  peremptorily  rejected. 

On  the  26th  the  prisoner,  with  a  force  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  armed 
men,  proceeded  to  attack  the  police  and  the  volunteers,  on  their  way  from  Fort 
Carleton  to  Duck  Lake,  and  he  himself  gave  the  command  to  fire,  when  nine  men 
were  killed. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  which  side  fired  first  on  this  occasion,  but  Kiel's 
own  statement  to  Capt.  Young  was  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  surround  the 
Government  force  while  Major  Crozier  was  engaged  in  a  parley  with  one  of  KiePs 
people  ;  and  that  it  was  part  of  his  plan  to  capture  the  police  force,  or  some  high 
Government  official,  in  order  to  compel  negotiations,  has  been  stated  by  him  to  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Pitblado  and  to  others,  as  well  as  to  Capt.  Young. 

From  that  time  until  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  by  the  taking  of  Batoche* 
on  the  12th  of  May,  he  was  the  unquestioned  leader  of  the  movement.  Being  urged 
by  Mr.  Astley,  after  the  second  engagement  which  took  place  at  Fish  Creek,  to  allow 
him  to  negotiate,  he  said  to  him,  what  he  also  repeated  to  the  witness  Boss,  that 
they  must  have  another  victory  first,  when  they  would  be  able  to  make  better  terms 
with  the  Government ;  and  to  the  end  he  remained,  not  merely  in  the  ostensible,  but 
in  the  actual  control  of  the  armed  force,  negotiating  in  that  capacity  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops,  and  with  an  authority  never  doubted  by  those  who,  being  his 
prisoners,  observed  his  conduct,  or  questioned  by  any  one  of  those  in  arms  under 
him. 

It  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  there  never  has  been  a  rebellion  more 
completely  dependent  upon  one  man ;  that  had  he  at  any  moment  so  desired,  it 
would  have  come  to  an  end ;  and  that  had  he  been  removed  a  day  before  the  out- 
break, it  would,  in  all  probability,  never  have  occurred.  A  dispassionate  perusal  of 
the  whole  evidence  will  leave  no  room  for  doubt  upon  this  point,  and  that  this  was 
his  own  opinion  appears  by  his  statement  to  Father  Andre,  to  be  presently 
referred  to. 

Finally,  under  this  head,  as  regards  the  mental  state  of  the  prisoner,  after  his 
trial  and  before  execution,  careful  enquiry  was  made  into  thU  question  by  medical 
experts  employed  confidentially  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose,  and  nothing 
was  elicited  showing  any  change  in  his  mental  powers  or  casting  any  doubt  upon 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  his  crime,  or  justifying  the  idea  that  he  had  not  such 
mental  capacity  as  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  for  which  he  was 
convicted,  as  to  know  that  the  act  was  wrong,  and  as  to  be  able  to  control  his  own 
conduct. 

3.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  prisoner's  crime  was  a  political  one,  inspired  by 
political  motives  alone ;  that  a  rebellion  prompted  only  for  the  redress  of  alleged 
political  grievances,  differs  widely  from  an  ordinary  crime,  and  that  however  erro- 
neous may  be  the  judgment  of  its  leader,  in  endeavoring  to  redress  the  supposed 
wrongs  of  others,  he  is  entitled,  at  least,  to  be  regarded  as  unselfish,  and  as  in  his 
own  view,  patriotic. 

This  ground  has  been  most  earnestly  considered,  but  the  Government  has  been 
unable  to  recognize  in  the  prisoner  a  political  offender  only,  or  to  see  that  upon  the 
evidence  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  his  motives  were  mainly  selfish.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  plain  that  he  was  willing  at  any  moment,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to 
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desert  his  deluded  followers,  and  to  abandon  his  efforts  for  the  redress  of  their  alleged 
grievances,  if,  under  cover  of  them,  he  could  have  obtained  satisfaction  for  his  own 
personal  money  demands. 

It  is  believed  that  many  who  have  espoused  his  cause  and  desired  to  avert  from 
him  the  sentence  which  the  law  pronounced  must  have  been  ignorant  of  this  fact,  or 
cannot  duly  have  considered  its  proper  effect,  for  it  seems  incredible  that  anyone 
knowing  it  could  regard  the  prisoner  as  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  patriot,  or 
adopt  him  as  the  representative  of  an  honorable  race. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  prisoner  had  left  this  country  and  gone  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  had  become  an  American  citizen.  He  was  brought  here, 
therefore,  avowedly  to  represent  the  claims  of  others,  although  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance to  the  delegates  he  mentioned  his  own  grievances  as  enabling  him  to  make 
common  cause  with  them.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Wilioughby 
and  Mr.  Astley,  that  from  the  beginning  his  own  demand,  which  he  himself  claimed 
against  the  Government,  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and  as  early  as  December 
lie  attempted  to  make  a  direct  bargain  with  the  Government  for  its  satisfaction. 

Father  Andre  was  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  and  there  can  be 
no  reason  whatever  to  question  the  correctness  of  his  statement.  His  evidence  on 
cross-examination  by  Mr.  Casgrain  was  as  follows :  — 

"  Q.  I  believe  in  the  month  of  December,  1884,  you  had  an  interview  with  Eiel 
and  Nolin,  with  regard  to  a  certain  sum  of  money  which  the  prisoner  claimed  from 
the  Federal  Government  ?  A*  Not  with  Nolin.  Nolin  was  not  present  at  the  inter  - 
view," 

"  Q.  The  prisoner  was  therej?   A.  Yes." 

"  Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  the  prisoner  asked  of  the  Federal  Government  ? 
A.  I  had  two  interviews  with  the  prisoner  on  that  subject.,, 

"  Q.  The  prisoner  claimed  a  certain  indemnity  from  the  Federal  Government, 
didn't  he  ?  A.  When  the  prisoner  made  his  claim  I  was  there  with  another  gentle- 
man, and  he  asked  from  the  Government  $100,000.  We  thought  that  was  exorbi- 
tant, and  the  prisoner  said  <  Wait  a  little ;  I  will  take  at  once  $35,000  cash.' " 

"  Q.  And  on  that  condition  the  prisoner  was  to  leave  the  country,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment gave  him  the  $35,000  ?    A.  Yes,  that  was  the  condition  he  put." 

"  Q.  When  was  this  ?    A.  This  was  on  the  23rd  December,  1884." 

"  Q.  There  was  also  another  interview  between  you  and  the  prisoner  ?  A.  There 
has  been  about  twenty  interviews  between  us." 

"  Q.  He  was  always  after  you  to  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  obtain  this  indemnity  ?  A.  The  first  time  he  spoke  of  it  was  on  the 
12th  December.  He  had  never  spoken  a  word  about  it  before,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
December  he  spoke  about  it  again," 

"  Q.  He  talked  about  it  very  frequently  ?    A.  On  these  two  occasions  only." 

"  Q.  That  was  his  great  occupation  ?    A.  Yes,  at  those  times." 

"  Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  prisoner  told  you  he  himself  was  the  half-breed 
question  ?  A.  He  did  not  say  so  in  express  terms,  but  ho  conveyed  that  idea.  He 
said:  '  If  I  am  satisfied,  the  half-breeds  w'l  I  be.'  I  must  explain  this.  This  objec- 
tion was  made  to  him,  that  even  if  the  Government  granted  him  the  $35,000  the 
half-breed  question  would  remain  the  same,  and  he  said,  in  answer  to  that :  *  If  I 
am  satisfied,  the  half-breeds  will  be." 

u  Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  he  told  you  he  would  even  accept  a  less  sum  than  the 
$35,000?  A.  Yes.  He  said:  'Use  all  the  influence  you  can;  you  may  not  get  all 
that,  but  get  all  you  can,  and  if  you  get  less  wo  will  see." 

This  evidence  confirms  that  of  Charles  Nolin,  a  very  prominent  half-breed,  at 
one  time  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Government  of  Manitoba,  who  had  strongly 
sympathised  with  JRiel  and  the  movement,  until  armed  rebellion  became  imminent, 
when  he  separated  from  him,  and  afterwards  gave  evidence  for  the  Crown.  This  was 
his  testimony : 

"  In  the  beginning  of  December,  1884,  he  began  to  show  a  desire  to  have  money ; 
he  spoke  to  mo  about  it  first,  I  think." 
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"  Q.  How  much  did  he  say  he  wanted  ?  A.  The  first  time  he  spoke  of  money  I 
think  he  said  he  wanted  $10,000  or  $15,000." 

"  Q.  From  whom  would  he  get  the  money  ?  A.  The  first  time  he  spoke  about 
it  he  did  not  know  any  particular  plan  to  get  it ;  at  the  same  time,  he  told  me  that 
he  wanted  to  claim  an  indemnity  from  the  Canadian  Government.  He  said  that  the 
Canadian  Government  owed  him  about  $100,000,  and  then  the  question  arose  who 
the  persons  were  whom  he  would  have  to  talk  to  the  Government  about 
the  indemnity.  Some  time  after  that  the  prisoner  told  me  that  he 
had  an  interview  with  Father  Andre,  and  that  he  had  made  peace  with  the  church  ; 
that  since  his  arrival  in  the  country  he  had  tried  to  separate  the  people  from 
the  clergy;  that  until  that  time  he  was  at  open  war  almost  with  the 
clergy.  He  said  that  he  went  to  the  church  with  Father  Andre,  and  in  the  presence 
of  another  priest  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  he  had  made  peace,  and  said  that  he 
would  never  again  do  anything  against  the  clergy.  Father  Andre  told  him  he  would 
use  his  influence  with  th©  Government  to  obtain  for  him  $35,000.  He  said  that  he 
would  be  contented  with  $35,000  then,  and  that  he  would  settle  with  the  Govern- 
ment himself  for  the  balance  of  the  $100,000.  That  agreement  took  place  at  Prince 
Albert.  The  agreement  took  place  at  St.  Laurent,  and  then  Father  Andre  went  back 
to  his  mission  at  Prince  Albert." 

"  Q.  Before  December  were  there  meetings  at  which  Kiel  spoke,  and  at  which 
you  were  present  ?   A.  Yes." 

"  Q.  How  many  ?  A.  Till  the  24th  February.  I  assisted  at  seven  meetings,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge." 

"  Q.  Did  the  prisoner  tell  you  what  he  would  do  if  the  Government  paid  him  the 
indemnity  in  question  ?   A.  Yes." 

"  Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ?  A.  He  said  if  he  got  the  money  he  wanted  from 
the  Government,  he  said  he  would  go  wherever  the  Government  wished  to  send  him. 
He  had  told  that  to  Father  Andre.  If  he  was  an  embarrassment  to  the  Government 
by  remaining  in  the  North- West  he  would  even  go  to  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Ho 
said  also  that  if  he  got  the  money  he  would  go  to  the  United  States  and  start  a  paper, 
and  raise  the  other  nationalities  in  the  States.  He  said  :  '  Before  the  grass  is  that 
high  in  this  country,  you  will  see  foreign  armies  in  this  country.'  He  baid  :  i  I  will 
commence  by  destroying  Manitoba,  and  then  I  will  come  and  destroy  the  North-West 
and  take  possession  of  the  North-West."' 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  argument  that  the  prisoner  came  here  at  the  request 
of  others,  bat  for  which  he  would  have  remained  away,  and  that  being  here  he 
desired  to  return  to  the  United  States,  and  would  have  done  so  were  it  not  for  the 
urgency  of  those  who  had  induced  him  to  come.  As  to  this,  Charles  Nolin  swore  as 
follows : — 

"  Q.  Was  there  a  meeting  about  that  time,  about  the  8th  or  24th  of  February  ? 
A.  A  meeting  ?" 

"  Q.  At  which  the  prisoner  spoke  ?  A.  There  was  a  meeting  on  the  24th  of 
February,  when  the  prisoner  was  present." 

"  Q.  What  took  place  at  that  meeting ;  did  the  prisoner  say  anything  about  his 
departing  for  the  United  States  ?    A.  Yes." 

"  Q.  What  did  the  prisoner  tell  you  about  that  ?  A.  He  told  me  that  it  would 
be  well  to  try  and  make  it  appear  as  if  they  wanted  to  stop  him  going  to  the  States. 
Five  or  six  persons  were  appointed  to  go  among  the  people,  and  when  Eiel'e  going 
away  was  spoken  about,  the  people  were  to  say  *  No,  no.'  It  was  expected  that 
<*agnon  would  be  there,  but  he  was  not  there.  Eiel  never  had  any  intention  of 
leaving  the  country." 

"  Q.  Who  instructed  the  people  to  do  that  ?   A,  Eiel  suggested  that  himself." 

"  Q.  Was  that  put  in  practice  ?   A.  Yes." 

The  counsel  for  the  other  half  breeds  who  pleaded  guilty  also  stated  in  court  that 
Eiel  had  himself  procured  the  request  to  him  to  come  to  this  country;  and  on  two 
occasions  in  court  these  learned  gentlemen  most  earnestly  and  indignantly  denounced 
the  prisoner  as  one  who  had  misled  and  deceived  their  clients,  and  to  whom  all 
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the  misery  and  ruin  which  this  unhappy  rebellion  had  brought  upon  them  was  to  be 
attributed. 

But  if  an  unselfish  desire  could  be  credited  to  the  prisoner  to  redress  political 
wrongs  even  by  armed  rebellion,  it  would  at  least  have  been  necessary  to  disprove 
the  charge  which  lies  against  him,  that  in  his  own  mind  the  claims  of  humanity  had 
no  place,  but  that  he  was  prepared  to  carry  out  his  designs  by  bringing  upon  an 
nnoffending  people  all  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  rising  with  the  outrages  and  atrocities 
which,  as  he  knew  full  well,  must  inevitably  accompany  it.  That  this  cannot  be 
disproved,  but  that  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  true,  the  evidence  makes  plain. 

From  the  beginning,  even  before  Duck  Lake,  he  was  found  in  company  with 
Indians  armed,  and  to  the  end  he  availed  himself  of  their  assistance. 

In  that  engagement,  the  first  occasion  of  bloodshed,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses,  AstJey,  Eoss  and  William  Tompkins,  the  Indians  composed  a  large 
portion  of  his  force — one-third,  or  thereabouts. 

In  a  letter  found  in  the  camp  of  Poundmaker,  an  Indian  Chief,  in  the  prisoner's 
handwriting,  and  signed  by  him,  after  describing  in  most  exaggerated  language 
what  is  termed  their  victory  at  Duck  Lake,  it  is  said  :  "  Praise  God  for  the  success 
He  has  given  us.  Capture  all  the  police  you  possibly  can.  Preserve  their  arms. 
Take  Fort  Battle,  but  save  the  provisions,  munitions  and  arms.  Send  a  detachment 
to  us  of  at  least  one  hundred  men." 

In  a  draft  letter,  also  in  his  handwriting,  and  proved  at  the  trial,  addressed  to 
the  French  and  English  Me'tis  from  Battle  Eiver  to  Fort  Pitt,  the  following  expres- 
sions are  found : — 

"  We  will  help  you  to  take  Fort  Battle  and  Fort  Pitt.  *  *  *  Try 
and  have  the  news  which  we  send  to  you  conveyed  as  soonas  possible  to  the  Metis 
and  Indians  of  Fort  Pitt.  Tell  them  to  be  on  their  guard  ;  to  prepare  themselves 
for  everything,  *  *  *  Take  with  you  the  Indians;  gather  them 
together  everywhere.  Take  all  the  ammunition  you  can,  in  whatever  stores  they 
may  be.    Murmur,  growl  and  threaten.    Eouse  up  the  Indians." 

Other  evidence  to  the  same  effect  was  given  at  the  trial,  and  it  may  be  added 
that  in  the  scouting  reports  and  Orders  in  Council  the  active  employment  of  Indians 
in  carrying  on  hostilities  clearly  appears. 

It  could  not  be  overlooked  either,  upon  an  application  for  executive  clemency, 
that  upon  the  trials  of  One  Arrow,  Poundmaker,  White  Cap  and  other  Indians,  it  was 
apparent  that  they  were  excited  to  the  acts  of  rebellion  by  the  prisoner  and  his  emis- 
saries. Many  of  these  Indians  so  incited  and  acting  with  him  from  the  commence- 
ment were  refugee  Sioux  from  the  United  States,  said  to  have  been  concerned  in  the 
Minnesota  massacre  and  the  Custer  affair,  and  therefore  of  a  most  dangerous  class. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian  chiefs  that  their  influence  was  used  to  prevent 
barbarity,  but  by  individuals  among  them  several  cold-blooded,  deliberate  murders 
wore  committed,  for  which  the  perpetrators  now  lie  under  sentence  of  death.  These 
crimes  took  place  during  the  rebellion,  and  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  excitement 
arising  out  of  it. 

4.  Whether  rebellion  alone  should  be  punished  with  death  is  a  question  upon  which 
opinions  may  differ.  Treason  will  probably  ever  remain  what  it  always  has  been 
among  civilized  nations,  the  highest  of  all  crimes  ;  but  each  conviction  for  that  offence 
must  bo  treated  and  disposed  of  by  the  Executive  Government  upon  its  own  merits, 
and  with  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  attendant  circumstances.  In  this  particular 
instance,  it  was  a  second  offence  and,  as  on  the  first  occasion,  accompanied  by  blood- 
shed under  the  direct  and  immediate  order  of  the  prisoner,  and  by  the  atrocity  of 
attempting  to  incite  an  Indian  warfare,  the  possible  results  of  which  the  prisoner 
could  and  did  thoroughly  appreciate.  In  deciding  upon  the  application  for  the  com- 
mutation of  the  sentence  passed  upon  the  prisoner  the  Government  were  obligod  to 
keep  in  view  the  need  of  exemplary  and  doterrent  punishment  for  cri mo  committed 
in  a  country  situated  in  regard  to  settlement  and  population  as  are  the  North- West 
Territories  ;  the  isolation  and  defenceless  position  of  the  settlers  already  there ;  the 
horrors  to  which  they  would  bo  exposed  in  the  event  of  an  Indian  outbreak;  the 
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effect  upon  intending  settlers  of  any  weakness  in  the  administration  of  the  law ;  and 
the  consequences  which  must  follow  in  such  a  country  if  it  came  to  be  believed  that 
such  crimes  as  Kiel's  could  be  committed,  without  incurring  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law,  by  anyone  who  was  either  subject  to  delusions,  or  could  lead  people  to 
believe  that  he  was  so  subject.  The  crime  of  the  prisoner  was  no  constructive  trea- 
son ;  it  was  accompanied  by  much  bloodshed,  inflicted  by  his  own  direct  orders ;  and 
the  Government  have  felt,  upon  a  full  and  most  earnest  consideration  of  the  case-, 
that  they  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  power  with  which  they  are  entrusted 
by  the  whole  people,  and  would  have  neglected  their  plain  duty  to  all  classes,  had 
they  interfered  with  the  due  execution  of  a  sentence  pronounced  as  the  result  of  a 
just  verdict,  and  sanctioned  by  a  righteous  law. 

A.  CAMPBELL,  Minister  of  Justice  during  the  proceedings  against  Eiel, 


RETURN 

(436) 

To  an  Addbess  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  5th  March,  1886  ; — For 
copies  of  all  Commissions,  Letters,  Telegrams  or  Instructions  what- 
soever, given,  furnished  or  sent  by  the  Government,  by  any  Minister 
or  Ministers,  or  any  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  His  Honor 
Mr.  Justice  Hugh  Kichardson,  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  Eiel  at  Eegina, 
Also  copies  of  any  instructions  given  to  any  person  whomsoever  om 
the  staff  of  the  Court  presided  over  by  the  said  Judge,  and  the  Coun- 
sel representing  the  Government  at  the  said  trial. 

By  Command. 

J.  A.  CHAPLEAU, 

Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  (Secretary  of  State, 

12th  March,  1886. 


Department  op  Justice,  Ottawa,  11th  March,  1886. 

Upon  the  reference  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  an  Address  of  the  Honorable  the 
House  of  Commons  for  copies  of  all  communications,  letters,  telegrams  or  instructions 
whatsoever,  given,  furnished,  or  sent  by  Government,  by  any  Minister  or  Ministers, 
or  any  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  His  Honor  Mr.  Justice  Eichardson  in 
relation  to  the  trial  of  Eiel  at  Eegina ; 

Also  for  copies  of  any  instructions  given  to  any  person  whomsoever  on  the  staff 
of  the  court  presided  over  by  the  said  Judge ;  and  to  the  counsel  representing  the 
Government  at  the  said  trial,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  report : 

No  commissions,  letters,  telegrams,  or  instructions  were  given,  furnished,  or  sent 
by  the  Minister  of  Justice  or  any  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  Judge 
Eichardeon  or  any  person  on  the  staff  of  the  court  presided  over  by  him  in  relation  to 
the  trial  of  Eiel  at  Eegina. 

Copy  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  the  counsel  represent* 
ing  the  Crown  in  the  prosecution  of  Eiel  and  others  is  herewith  transmitted. 

A.  POWEE,  for  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice* 
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Department  of  Justice,  Ottawa,  20th  June,  1885. 

To  Messrs.  C.  Koeinson,  Q.C. ;  B.  B.  Osler,  Q.O. ;  Gr.  W.  Burbidge,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Justice;  T.  Chase  Casgrain  and  D.  L.  Soott. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  matter  of  the  prosecution  of  Kiel  and  others,  growing  out 
of  the  recent  rebellion  in  the  North-West  Territories,  and  in  which  you  are  engaged 
as  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  send  you  this  note  of 
general  instructions : — 

(10  Kiel  and  all  the  leading  men  among  the  prisoners — white  or  half-breed — to 
be  prosecuted  for  treason. 

(2.)  The  Indians  who  committed  the  murders  to  be  prosecuted  for  murder. 

(3.)  Other  Indian  chiefs  and  principal  men  to  be  prosecuted  for  treason. 

(4.)  I  think  after  a  certain  number  of  convictions  many  prisoners  will  probably 
plead  guilty. 

(5.)  I  think  it  would  be  well  at  this  stage  that  you  should  report  to  me  for 
further  instructions. 

(6.)  The  object  of  the  Government  would  be  accomplished  by  the  obtaining  of  a 
certain  number  of  convictions .  I  should  expect  to  hear  of  thirty  or  forty  leading 
half-breeds  or  white  men  and  leading  Indians  having  been  found  guilty. 

(7.)  It  may  be,  and  from  the  information  which  the  Government  has  it  seems 
probable,  that  the  rebellion  has  been  encouraged  actively  by  whites,  particularly  of 
Prince  Albert.  Nothing  in  the  whole  duty  entrusted  to  you  is,  I  apprehend,  more 
important  than  that  we  should,  if  possible,  find  out  some  of  the  men  who  have,  with 
for  better  knowledge  than  the  half-breeds  and  Indians,  stirred  them  up  to  rebellion, 
and  your  special  attention  is  asked  to  this  point. 

I  am,  &c, 

A.  CAMPBELL,  Minister  of  Justice. 


RETURN 

(43c) 

To  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  3rd  March,  1886,  For 
copies  of  all  documents  forming  the  record  in  the  case  of  Her  Majesty 
against  Louis  Riel,  tried  at  Regina,  including  the  jury  list,  the  names 
of  the  jurors  challenged,  and  by  whom  they  were  challenged,  the  list 
of  the  jurors  empannelled,  the  motions  and  affidavits  filed,  the 
evidence,  the  incidents  of  the  trial,  the  addresses  of  counsel  and  of  the 
prisoner,  the  charge  of  the  judge,  the  names  of  the  judges  or  assistant 
judges  who  tried  the  case,  the  names  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
and  for  the  defence;  and,  in  short,  of  every  document  whatsoever 
relating  to  the  trial,  and  also  of  the  verdict  and  of  the  recommendation 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Court. 

By  Command. 

J.  A.  CHAPLEAU, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Department  of  Secretary  of  State, 
15th  March  1886. 
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Canada, 
North- West  Territories. 


THE  NOKTH-WEST  TEEKITOBIES  ACT. 
The  Queen  vs.  Louis  Eiel. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  persons  summoned  by  the  undersigned,  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  in  and  for  the  said  Territories,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  "  The  North- 
West  Territories  Act,  1880,"  and  from  whom  the  jury  required  in  the  trial  of  the 
charges  against  you,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  are  to  be  called : 


Name. 


Francis  Cosgrave  , 

Benjamin  Limoges.....  

Thomas  Howard  

Peel  Deane....  «  

Walter  Merryfield  

John  Fotheringham  

Wm.  D.  Perley  ,  

Thomas  Gordan  

Robert  C.  Rigby  «.  

Joseph  Sheppard  

Edwin  J.  Brooks.  

William  Broley....   

Owen  Strickland  

Donald  Gunn  

Wilton  R.  0.  Papy....„  

Arthur  Webster  

Adam  Auld...»»  

Malcolm  A.  McLane  

John  B.  Davis  

William  0 .  Brooke  

Thomas  Wright  

Henry  T.  Whittaker  

John  McCalinm  

Demetrius  Woodward  ,  

Peter  McOallum  

Michael  Sullivan   

Thomas  Rogers  «  

Edward  Eratt  

James  W.  Wrong*..*.....  

James  Watson  

John  Mclntyre  

Oliver  T.  Stone,  Sussex  

Albert  E.  Fregent,  Port  Qu'Appelle. 

George  Anderson,  Greenfield  

Hy.  J.  Painter,  Brandon  

Thomas  Bull,  Pense  


All  in  the 
North- West  Territories, 
Canada. 


Place  of  Abode. 


18 
24 
14 
32 
16 
32 
34 
10 
36 
16 
26 
34 
20 
30 
16 
34 

4 
18 
18 
16 
28 
30 
22 
36 

2 
28 
16 
32 
30 
30 

8 


at 

d 
o 


16 
16 
14 
16 
15 
15 
16 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 
20 
21 
21 
17 
19 
17 
18 
18 
19 
16 
18 
17 
18 
16 
17 
18 
16 
16 
17 


to 


i 

3 
3 
5 
6 
8 
10 
11 
12 
12 
13 
13 
12 
13 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
19 
19 
20 
24 
25 
25 
25 
28 
26 
19 


W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 
W 
W 
W 
W 

w 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 

W  2 


Profession  or  Addition. ! 


Parmer, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Merchant. 
Farmer. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Merchant. 
Contractor. 
Merchant, 
do 


i 


Dated  at  Eegina,  N.-W.T.,  this  sixth  day  of  July,  A.D.,  1885. 


HUGH  KICHAKDSON, 

A  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  North-  West  Territories  of  Canada. 
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Queen  vs.  Eiel, 
The  Court  assembled  at  11  a.  m.,  20th  July,  1885. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — I  have  to  announce  that  Mr.  Henry  Le  Jeune  will  be 
the  associate  justice  for  the  approaching  trial ;  Mr.  Dixie  Watson,  clerk ;  Wallace 
McLean,  J.  S.  Monahan,  James  T.  Parkes  and  F.  E.  Marceau,  official  reporters*  Mr. 
Sheriff,  will  you  return  the  precept. 

Precept  handed  by  the  sheriff  to  the  clerk  who  reads  the  return  and  calls  the 
list  of  jurors. 

His  Honor  Mr.  Justice  Richardson.— -The  clerk  will  open  the  court. 

Court  opened  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — Mr.  Sheriff,  will  yoa  bring  in  the  prisoner. 
Prisoner  brought  in  and  placed  in  the  dock. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — Louis  Eiel,  have  you  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  charge,  of  the  panel  of  jurors,  of  the  list  of  witnesses  for  the  prosecution? 
Prisoner. — Yes,  your  Honor. 
Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — Arraign  the  prisoner. 
The  clerk  reads  the  indictment  as  follows : — 

Sixth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1885,  at  the  Town  of  Begina  in  the 
North-West  Territories ; 

Before  me,  Hugh  Eichardson,  one  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  of  the  North- 
West  Territories,  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  under  the  provisions  of  the  North- 
West  Act,  1880. 

Louis  Eiel,  you  stand  charged  on  oath  before  me  as  follows : 

"  The  information  and  -complaint  of  Alexander  David  Stewart,  of  the  City  of 
Hamilton,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  chief  of  police, 
taken  the  sixth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  before  the  undersigned,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  stipendiary  magis- 
trates in  and  for  the  said  North- West  Territories  of  Canada,  who  saith  : 

"  1.  That  Louis  Eiel  being  a  subject  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  not  regarding  the 
duty  of  his  allegiance,  nor  having  the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart,  but  boing  moved  and 
seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil  as  a  false  traitor  against  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen,  and  wholly  withdrawing  the  allegiance,  fidelity  and  obedience  which  every 
true  and  faithful  subject  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  should  and  of  right  ought  to 
bear  towdrds  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  in  the  year  aforesaid,  together  with  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  March  divers  other  false  traitors  to  the  said  Alexander  David 
Stewart  unknown,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  that  is  to  say  with  guns, 
rifles,  pistols,  bayonets,  and  other  weapons,  being  then  unlawfully,  maliciously  and 
traitorously  assembled  and  gathered  together  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  at  the 
locality  known  as  Duck  Lake  in  the  said  the  North- West  Territories  of  Canada  and 
within  this  realm,  and  did  then  malioiously  and  traitorously  attempt  and  endeavor  by 
force  and  arms  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  constitution  and  government  of  this  realm 
as  by  law  established,  and  deprive  and  depose  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  of  and  from 
tho  style,  honor  and  kingly  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm,  in  contempt 
of  our  said  Lady  tho  Queen  and  her  laws,  to  the  evil  example  of  all  others  in  the 
like  case  offending,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  allegiance  of  him,  the  said  Louis 
Kiel,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided  and  against  the 
peace  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity. 

" 2.  And  the  said  Alexander  David  Stewart  furthor  saith :  That  tho  said  Louis 
BieL  being  a  subject  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  not  regarding  the  duly  of  his  allegiance, 
nor  having  tho  fear  of  God  in  his  heart,  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  devil  as  a  ialso  traitor  against  our  said  Lady  tho  Queen  and  wholly  with- 
drawing tho  allegiance,  fidelity  and  obedience  which  every  true  and  faithful  subject 
of  our  said  Lady  tho  Queen  should  and  of  right  ought  to  bear  towards  our  said  Lady 
the  Queen,  on  tho  twenty-fourth  day  of  April  in  the  year  aforesaid,  together  with 
divors  other  false  traitors  to  the  said  Alexander  David  Stewart  unknown,  armed  and 
arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  that  is  to  say,  with  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  bayonets  and 
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other  woapons,  being  then  unlawfully,  maliciously  and  traitorously  assembled  and 
gathered  together  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  most  wickedly,  maliciously  and 
traitorously  did  levy  and  make  war  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  at  the  locality 
known  as  Fish  Creek  in  the  said  the  North-West  Territories  of  Canada  and  within 
this  realm,  and  did  then  maliciously  and  traitorously  attempt  and  endeavor  by  force 
and  arms  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  constitution  and  govern  raent  jof  this  realm  as 
by  law  established,  and  deprive  and  depose  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  of  and  from  the 
style,  honor  and  kingly  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm,  in  contempt  of 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen  and  her  laws,  to  the  evil  example  of  all  others  in  the  like 
case  offending,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  allegiance  of  him,  the  said  Louis  Kiel, 
against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace 
of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity. 

"3.  And  the  said  Alexander  David  Stewart  further  saith:  That  the  said  Louis 
Eiel  being  a  subject  of  Our  Lady  the  Queen,  not  regarding  the  duty  of  his  allegiance 
nor  having  the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart,  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  devil  as  a  traitor  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  and  wholly  withdrawing 
the  allegiance,  fidelity  and  obedience  which  every  true  and  faithful  subject  of  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen  should  and  of  right  ought  to  bear  towards  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen,  on  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  days  of  May  in  the  year  aforesaid, 
together  with  divers  other  false  traitors  to  the  said  Alexander  David  Stewart  unknown, 
armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  that  is  to  say  with  guns,  rifles,  pistols, 
bayonets  and  other  weapons,  being  then  unlawfully,  maliciously  and  traitorously- 
assembled  and  gathered  together  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  most  wickedly, 
maliciously  and  traitorously  did  levy  and  made  war  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen 
at  the  locality  known  as  Batoche,  in  the  said  the  North -West  Territories  of  Canada  and 
within  this  realm,  and  did  then  maliciously  and  traitorously  attempt  and  endeavor 
by  force  and  arms  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  constitution  and  government  of  this 
realm  a3  by  law  established,  and  deprive  and  depose  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  of  and 
from  the  style,  honor  and  kingly  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm,  in  con- 
tempt of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  and  her  laws,  to  the  evil  example  of  all  others  in 
like  case  offending,  contrary  to  the  duty  to  the  allegiance  of  him,  the  said  Louis  Eiel, 
against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace 
of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  her"  Crown  and  dignity. 

"  4.  And  the  said  Alexander  David  Stewart  further  saith  :  That  the  said  Louis 
Eiel,  then  living  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  under  the  protection  of  our 
Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  not  regarding  the  duty  of  his  allegiance  nor  having  the 
fear  of  God  in  his  heart,  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil 
as  a  false  traitor  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and  wholly  withdrawing  the  alle- 
giance, fidelity  and  obedience  which  he  should  and  of  right  ought  to  bear  towards 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March  in  the  year  aforesaid, 
together  with  divers  other  false  traitors  to  the  said  Alexander  Stewart  unknown, 
armed  and  arrayed  in  a  war-like  manner,  that  is  to  say  with  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  bay- 
onets and  other  weapons,  being  then  unlawfully,  maliciously  and  traitorously  assem- 
bled and  gathered  together  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  most  wickedly,  malici- 
ously and  traitorously  did  levy  and  make  war  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  at  the 
locality  known  as  Duck  Lake,  in  the  said  the  North- West  Territories  of  Canada  and 
within  this  realm,  and  did  then  maliciously  and  traitorously  attempt  and  endeavor  by 
force  and  arms  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  constitution  and  government  of  this  realm 
as  by  law  established,  and  deprive  and  depose  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  of  and  from 
the  style,  honor  and  kingly  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm,  in  contempt 
of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  and  her  laws,  to  the  evil  example  of  all  others  in  like 
case  offending,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  allegiance  of  him,  the  said  Louis  Eiel, 
against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace 
of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity. 

"  5.  And  the  said  Alexander  David  Stewart  further  saith :  That  the  said  Louia 
Eiel,  then  living  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  under  the  protection  of  our 
Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  not  regarding  the  duty  of  his  allegiance,  nor  having  the 
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fear  of  God  in  his  heart,  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil 
as  a  false  traitor  against  our  said  lady  the  Queen,  and  wholly  withdrawing  the  alle- 
giance, fidelity  and  obedience  which  he  should  and  of  right  ought  to  bear  towards 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April  in  the  year  aforesaid, 
together  with  divers  other  false  traitors  to  the  said  Alexander  Stewart  unknown, 
armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  that  is  to  say,  with  guns,  rifles,  pistols, 
bayonets  aad  other  weapons,  being  then  unlawfully,  maliciously  and  traitorously 
assembled  and  gathered  together  against  our  said  lady  the  Queen,  most  wickedly, 
maliciously  and  traitorously  did  levy  and  make  war  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen 
at  the  locality  known  as  Fish  Creek,  in  the  said  the  North- West  Territories  of 
Canada  and  within  this  realm,  and  did  then  maliciously  and  traitorously  attempt 
and  endeavor  by  force  and  arms  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  this  realm  as  by  law  established,  and  deprive  and  depose  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen  of  and  from  the  style,  honor  and  kingly  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this 
realm,  in  contempt  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  and  her  laws,  to  the  evil  example  of 
all  others  in  like  case  offending,  contrary  to  the  allegiance  of  him,  the  said  Louis 
Biel,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the 
peace  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity* 

"  6.  And  the  said  Alexander  David  Stewart  farther  saith :  That  the  said  Louis 
Biel,  then  living  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  under  the  protection  of  our 
Sovereign  Lady  the  Qaeen,  not  regarding  the  duty  of  his  allegiance,  nor  having  the 
fear  of  God  in  his  heart,  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil  as 
a  false  traitor  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and  wholly  withdrawing  the  allegiance, 
fidelity  and  obedience  which  he  should  and  of  right  ought  to  bear  towards  our  said 
Lady  the  Queen,  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th  days  of  May  in  the  year  aforesaid, 
together  with  divers  other  false  traitors  to  the  said  Alexander  David  Stewart 
unknown,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  that  is  to  say,  with  guns,  rifles, 
pistols,  bayonets  and  other  weapons,  being  then  unlawfully,  maliciously  and  traitor- 
ously assembled  and  gathered  together  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  most 
wickedly,  maliciously  and  traitorously  did  levy  and  make  war  against  our  said  Lady 
the  Queen  at  the  locality  known  as  Batoche,  in  the  said  North- West  Territories  of 
Canada  and  within  this  realm,  and  did  then  maliciously  and  traitorously  attempt  and 
endeavor  by  force  and  arms  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  constitution  and  Government 
of  this  realm  as  by  law  established,  and  deprive  and  depose  our  said  Lady  the  Queen 
of  and  from  the  style,  honor  and  kingly  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm, 
in  contempt  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  and  her  laws,  to  the  evil  example  of  all 
others  in  liko  case  offending,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  allegiance  of  him,  the  said 
Louis  Riel,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity." 

Sworn  before  me  the  day  and  year  first  above  montioned ") 

at  the  town  of  Kegina  in  the  North- West  Territor-  f-  A.  D.  STEWART, 
ies  of  Canada.  ) 

Hugh  Richardson, 

A  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  and  for  the  North- West 
Territories  of  Canada. 

Clerk. — Louis  Riel,  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  I 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — Who  appears  for  the  prosecution  ? 

Mr.  Christopher  Robinson,  Q.C. — I  appear  with  my  learned  friends  B.  B.  Osier, 
Q.C.,  G.  W.  Burbidge,  Q.C,  D.  L.  Scott  and  T.  C.  Casgrain. 

Mr.  F.  X.  Lomieux. — I  appear  for  the  prisoner  with  Mr.  Charles  Fitzpatrick, 
J.  N.  Groenshields  and  T.  C.  Johnstone. 

Mr.  Lemieux :  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  sup- 
ported by  the  usual  affidavits,  and  we  have  agreed  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  shall  argue 
that  part  of  the  case.  Will  your  Honor  be  kind  enough  to  have  the  prisoner  swear 
to  the  affidavit  supporting  this  plea  ? 
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Mr.  Justice  Kichardson. — The  clerk  may  swear  him  now  as  the  court  is  open. 
Affidavit  sworn  to  by  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — May  it  please  your  Honor,  I  will  now  proceed  to  read  to  the 
court  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  this  case  and  affidavit. 

The  Queen  vs.  Louis  Kiel — Charged  under  the  North- West  Territories  Act,  1880. 

And  the  said  Louis  Kiel  in  his  own  proper  person  cometh  into  a  court  here, 
and  having  heard  the  information  and  complaint  of  Alexander  David  Stewart,  of  the 
city  of  Hamilton,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  chief  of 
police,  taken  the  sixth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty -five  before  Hugh  Kichardson,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  stipendiary 
magistrates  in  and  for  the  North-West  Territories  of  Canada  saith  \ — 

That  Hugh  Kichardson,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  stipendiary  magistrates  of 
the  North-West  Territories  of  Canada,  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  in  open  court 
with  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  jury  of  six,  under  the  provisions  of  the  North-West 
Territories  Act,  1880,  ought  not  to  take  cognizance  of  the  offences  in  the  said  infor- 
mation charged  and  specified,  because  protesting  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  same, 
nevertheless,  the  said  Louis  Kiel  saith  that  the  offences  with  which  he  is  charged  are 
punishable  with  death,  and  he  should  be  committed  for  safe  custody  and  sent  for  trial 
to  Upper  Canada,  or  to  any  court  constituted  in  British  Columbia  taking  cognizance 
of  like  offences  committed  therein,  and  because  in  virtue  of  the  laws  in  force  in  the 
place  where  the  said  offences  are  charged  to  have  been  committed,  the  said  Hugh 
Kichardson,  in  open  court  with  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  jury  of  six,  has  no  juris- 
diction to  try  the  offences  charged  in  the  said  information. 

Wherefore  the  said  Louis  Kiel  prays  judgment  if  the  said  Hugh  Kichardson,  in 
open  court  with  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  jury  of  six,  now  here,  will  take  cogniz- 
ance of  the  charges  aforesaid. 

Mr.  Kobinson. — I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  adjournment  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so  in  order  to  consider  the  plea.  If  we  had  a  copy  of  the  plea  an 
adjournment  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Justice  Kichardson. — At  this  point  we  might  determine  what  hours  the 
court  will  sit. 

Mn  Kobinson, — What  hours  would  your  Honor  suggest  as  most  convenient  to  the 
court  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Kichardson, — I  would  like  to  do  a  fair  day's  work.  Commence  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  how  would  that  suit  ? 

Mr.  Kobinson. — That  is  rather  too  early.  As  far  as  counsel  are  concerned,  they 
would  suggest  from  10  to  6, 

Mr.  Justice  Kichardson. — With  an  intermission  ? 

Mr.  Kobinson. — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Kichardson. — I  suppose  if  I  don't  yield  quietly  you  will  make  me  in 
the  end. 

Court  here  adjourned  till  1  o'clock. 
Kesumed  after  adjournment. 

His  Honor  Mr.  Justice  Kichardson. — Before  you  proceed  I  understand  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  prisoners  in  custody. 
Mr.  Osier. — Seventy-three. 

His  Honor.— Going  through  all  these  will  take  a  very  long  time  A  great  num- 
ber of  days.  The  prospects  are  that  this  case,  if  it  does  not  close  at  once  will  take  a 
considerable  time  and  will  be  followed  by  the  others.  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to 
the  prisoners  to  keep  them  longer  in  custody  than  necessary,  and  I  propose  there- 
fore, as  there  are  other  gentlemen  having  the  same  jurisdiction  as  myself,  to  ask  the 
Government  to  send  one  of  them  to  hold  court  so  as  to  have  the  two  courts  sitting  at 
the  same  time,  if  you  gentlemen  have  no  objection  to  that  course. 

Mr.  Kobinson.— We  have  no  objection  to  that.  We  were  talking  about  it  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.— I  will  proceed  to  read  our  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
as  amended  in  some  respects. 
43—2 
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His  Honor.— This  will  be  substituted  for  the  one  put  in  my  hands  this  morning. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  reads  the  plea  as  amended.    (See  plea  p.  2.) 

Mr.  Robinson. — In  our  view  a  formal  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  is  not  necessary, 
nor  a  formal  answer,  we  thought  it  only  necessary  for  them  to  state  their  objection 
and  for  us  to  answer  them. 

And  the  said  Christopher  Robinson,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  counsel  learned  in  the 
law,  who  for  our  said  present  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  in  this  behalf  prosecuteth 
as  to  the  said  plea  of  him  the  said  Louis  Riel  by  him  above  pleaded  as  aforesaid  for 
our  said  present  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  saith  : — 

That  the  said  plea  and  the  matter  therein  contained  are  not  sufficient  in  law  to 
preclude  the  court  here  from  their  jurisdiction  and  to  hear  and  determine  the  offences 
charged  mentioned  and  specified'  in  the  said  charge  and  above  charged  upon  him  the 
said  Louis  Riel  in  and  by  the  said  charge. 

Wherefore  for  want  of  a  proper  and  sufficient  answer  in  this  behalf  he  prayeth 
judgment  and  that  the  said  Louis  Riel  may  answer  in  court  here  to  our  said  present 
Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  touching  and  concerning  the  premises  aforesaid. 

Answer  handed  to  the  clerk  and  filed. 

His  Honor.  —We  have  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  and  we  have  the  demurrer. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — We  join  issue  upon  the  demurrer.  In  excepting  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  I  beg  leave  to  remark  that  it  is  an  objection  of  counsel  of  the 
prisoner  only,  our  opposition  does  not  arise  from  apprehension  as  to  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  ultimately  being  that  Riel  is  innocent ;  but  your  Honor  knows  that  even  of 
technical  objections  where  the  life  of  a  man  is  at  stake  it  is  the  duty  of  his  counsel  to 
avail  himself,  and  although  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner,  yet 
in  the  duty  which  we,  as  legal  advisers,  have  to  perform  we  feel  ourselves  compelled 
to  neglect  nothing  that  by  possibility  can  lead  to  it.  At  the  same  time  I  must  say 
on  behalf  of  our  client  that  it  is  his  desire  while  declaring  the  respect  for  your  Honors 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  him  to  claim  for  the  people  of  the 
North- West  Territories  such  full  and  ample  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  the  British 
constitution  as  British  subjects  are  entitled  to  have.  This  may  perchance  be  the 
closing  scene  of  his  eventful  career,  but  Louis  Riel  will  not  have  lived  and  died  for 
nothing  if  trial  by  jury,  the  palladium  of  our  liberties,  the  bulwark  of  our  constitu- 
tion, the  fairest  mode  of  trial  which  the  wisdom  of  centuries  has  been  able  to  devise 
is  guaranteed  in  all  its  purity  to  his  fellow  subjects.  We  therefore  except  to  the 
.  jurisdiction  of  this  court. 

The  proceedings  here  are  instituted  under  the  Act  of  1880.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  examine  how  far  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  in  force  in  this  Territory.  I 
shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  proceed  to  ascertain  the  laws  in  force  in  this 
country  in  1763,  and  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  show  what  is  meant  by  "trial  by 
jury."  I  will  examine  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  1880  and  see  in  what  respect 
they  are  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Magna  Charta,  how  far  they  have  been 
followed.  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  power  of  Parliament  to  pass  such  an  Act 
as  that  of  1880,  and  see  if  power  does  not  exist  elsewhere  for  the  trial  of  the  accused. 

I  may  assume  that  the  North- West  Territories  form  part  of  the  British  domin- 
ions either  as  having  been  part  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  Hudson  Bay  charter 
of  16*70,  or  as  par.t  of  Canada  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  French  in  1763.  That  is  a 
point  which  has  been  debated  but  is  not  of  sufficient  interest  in  this  case.  If  we 
consider  the  North- West  Territories  as  forming  part  of  the  British  Dominions  by  the 
original  charter  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  we  must  look  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  Magna  Charta  guaranteeing  trial  by  jury  as  the  birthright  of  every  British  subject. 
Story  2,  p.  540,  u  The  right  constitutes  one  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  Magna 
Charta,  in  which  it  is  declared  nulus  homo  capiatur,  nec  imprisonetur,  aut  exulet  aut 
alique  modi  destruatur,  etc.,  nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum  vel  per  legum  terrae 
— No  man  shall  be  arrested,  nor  imprisoned  nor  banished,  nor  deprived  of  life, 
etc.,  bat  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land."  A  trial  by  jury  is 
generally  understood  to  mean,  ex  vi  termini,  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  impar- 
tially selected,  who  must  unanimously  concur  in  the  guilt  of  the  accused  before  a  legal 
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conviction  can  be  made.    Any  law  therefore  dispensing  with  any  of  these  requisites 
may  be  considered  unconstitutional.    If  we  consider  these  Territories  as  forming 
part  of  Canada  ceded  to  England  by  France,  then  the  criminal  law  of  the  conquering 
power  became  the  criminal  law  of  these  Territories.    As  to  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  cite  any  authorities.    I  may,  however,  refer  you  to  Eegina  v.  Coote,  L.  K. 
4,  P.  C.  599.    If  it  is  possible  to  have  any  doubts,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the 
debates  on  the  Quebec  Bill,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.    The  question  there  arises  as 
to  whether  trial  by  jury  in  civil  matters  is  to  form  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Lord 
North  says :    "  If  the  Crown  is  interested  in  any  question  concerning  a  jury  it  is  in 
criminal  mattors,  and  having  duly  considered  the  great  protection  afforded  the  subject 
by  juries,  we  have  universally  given  them  a  jury  in  all  criminal  cases."    I  say  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  from  1763  trial  by  jury  was  an  essential  requisite  in  all 
criminal  proceedings,  especially  when  punishable  by  death.    It  becomes  necessary  to 
see  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  terms  in  Magna  Charta,  "  trial  by  jury,"  "  due 
process  of  law."    I  shall  proceed  to  examine  that  question.    Story,  2nd  vol.,  p.  541, 
in  the  foot  note:  "  A  trial  by  jury  is  understood  to  mean  ex  vi  termini,  a  trial  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  men,  impartially  selected,  who  must  unanimously  concur  in  the  guilt 
of  the  accused  before  a  legal  conviction  can  be  had.    Any  law,  therefore,  dispensing 
with  the  requisites  may  be  considered  unconstitutional."    2nd  Kent,  page  13  (foot 
note) :    "  The  law  of  the  land  in  bills  of  right,  says  Chas.  J.  Kuffin,  in  the  elaborate 
opinion  delivered  in  Hoke  v.  Henderson,  4  Dev.,  N.C.  Bep.  15  (and  one  replete  with, 
sound  constitutional  doctrines)  does  not  mean  merely  an  act  of  the  legislature,  for 
that  construction  would  abrogate  all  restriction  on  legislative  authority.   This  clause 
means  that  statutes  which  would  deprive  a  citizen  of  the  rights  of  person  or  property 
without  a  regular  trial,  according  to  the  course  and  usage  of  the  common  law,  and 
in  private  suits  at  common  law,  would  not  be  the  law  of  the  land  in  the  sense  of  the 
constitution.    And  the  judgment  of  his  peers  means,  trial  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law  " — Taylor  v.  Porter,  4  Hill,  p.  140  j 
Wilkinson  v.  Leland,  "  2  Peters  657,"  the  words  law  of  the  land  do  not  mean  a 
statute  passed  for  tracking  the  enemy,  that  construction  would  render  the  restriction 
absolutely  nugatory,  and  turn  this  part  of  the  constitution  into  mere  nonsense.  See 
"  Wyndham  v.  The  People,"  13  N.  Y.    Appeals  484  ;  Potter  on  "  The  Constitution, 
p.  469,  edition  of  '85,  "  The  article  is  a  restraint  on  the  legislative  as  well  as  the 
executive  and  the  judicial  power  of  the  Government." 

Lord  Coke  says  the  words  mean  by  the  due  process  of  law,  which  he  afterwards 
explains  to  be  by  indictment  or  presentment  df  good  and  lawful  men  when  such 
things  be  done  in  due  manner  or  by  writ  original  of  the  common  law,  per  legem 
terrae,  not  per  legem  et  consuetudinem  regis  Anglicce  populi  Anglicoe,  so  as  to  bind  both 
King  and  people.  37  Edward  HI,  chap.  8,  gives  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  these 
words.  Hurd  on  the  Habeas  corpus,  page  73,  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  essay  on  the  trial 
by  jury,  after  an  elaborate  examination,  critical  and  historical  of  the  question  states 
the  legal  import  of  the  chapter  as  follows:  "  No  freeman  shall  be  arrested,  or  im- 
prisoned, or  deprived  of  his  freehold,  or  his  liberties,  or  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed 
or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed  (harmed),  nor  will  we  (the  King)  proceed 
against  him,  nor  send  anyone  against  him,  by  force  of  arms,  unless  according  to  (that 
is  in  execution  of)  the  sentence  of  his  peers,  and  (or  as  the  case  may  require)  the 
common  law  of  England  (as  it  was  at  the  time  of  Magna  Charta,  1215). 

Leaving  this  branch  of  the  case  which  I  have  treated  at  some  length  and  which 
goes  to  show,  and  by  which  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  trial 
by  jury,"  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  the  Imperial  Act  in  reference  to  treason 
trials.  No  court  but  a  superior  court  having  original  jurisdiction  can  try  a  case  of 
treason.  Ton  will  also  find  it  laid  down  in  section  2  of  the  bill  of  rights  that  there 
is  a  special  provision  made  that  in  case  of  treason  the  jurors  shall  be  freeholders.  In 
section  2  you  will  also  find  that  the  Crown  is  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
and  a  list  of  the  witnesses,  a  precaution  taken  in  no  other  case  except  treason.  The 
importance  of  the  selection  of  a  jury  in  the  case  of  treason  is  obvious ;  in  a  case  of 
that  kind  more  than  in  any  other  case  the  Crown  is  a  party  to  the  suit  and  there- 
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fore  special  provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  the  individual  as  against  the 
Crown.  So  far  do  thoy  go  in  England  upon  that  point,  that  originally  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  sheriff  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  King  and  given  to  the  people, 
so  that,  as  Lord  Coke  says,  it  could  not  be  suspected  that  the  sheriff  would  be  inter- 
ested and  would  return  a  corrupt  jury. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  any  longer  on  these  points.  I  think  I 
have  shown  what  are,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Magna  Charta,  the  requirements  of 
trial  by  jury.  A  special  enactment  provides  for  the  case  of  treason.  In  the  view  of 
these  decisions,  arid  in  the  light  of  these  authorities,  let  us  examine  the  statute  of 
1880  and  see  in  what  respects  the  statute  complies  with  these  conditions.  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  section  74  of  the  Act :  "  The  Governor  may  from  time  to  time 
appoint  by  commission  under  the  great  seal  one  or  more  fit  or  proper  persons,  bar- 
risters-at-law  or  advocates  of  five  years'  standing  in  any  of  the  Provinces,  not  exceed- 
ing three,  to  be  and  act  as  stipendiary  magistrates  or  stipendiary  magistrate  within 
the  North-TV  est  Territories,  who  shall  hold  office  during  pleasure,  &c."  The  third 
paragraph  of  section  76  provides  for  certain  offences,  and  sub-section  five  leaves  it 
optional  with  the  magistrate  to  exercise  his  jurisdiction  or  refuso,  as  he  sees  fit,  and 
sub-section  9  :  "  Persons  required  as  jurors  for  a  trial  shall  be  summoned  by  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  from  among  such  male  persons  as  he  may  thick  suitable  in 
that  behalf;  and  then  the  jury  required  on  such  trial  shall  be  called  from  the  per- 
sons so  summoned  as  such  jurors  and  sworn  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate  who  pre- 
sides at  the  trial."  Now  that  section  goes  to  the  basis  of  the  jury  system,  because 
the  number  is  immaterial,  whether  12,  20  or  25,  if  the  summoning  of  the  jury  is  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  guarantee  a  proper  and  fit  trial.  That  is  the  point  Lord  Coke 
refers  to  when  he  says  the  appointment  of  the  sheriff  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  because,  in  a  case  in  which  the  Crown  might  be  a  party,  he  might  be  sus- 
pected of  having  returned  a  corrupt  jury,  and  surely  this  is  one  of  these  cases.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  of  rights  says  the  jurors  shall  be  freeholders ;  section  9  here  says  you 
may  have  the  jurors  you  think  suitable.  I  do  not  wish  anything  I  may  say  to  apply 
to  the  court  as  now  constituted,  I  am  arguing  on  abstract  principles ;  it  might  be 
that  a  Scroggs  or  a  Jeffries  might  occupy  your  place.  I  speak  in  that  sense  and 
with  the  intention,  as  I  am  instructed,  of  paying  duo  respect  to  this  court.  I  say 
there  is  no  qualification  required ;  the  only  qualification  is  that  the  jurors  shall  be 
male.  American  citizens  may  be  brought  here,  people  may  be  brought  here  from 
Quebec,  who  have  no  interest  or  knowledge  of  the  country ;  such  jurors  might  be 
brought  here  to  try  this  case.  Is  that  such  a  trial  as  there  should  be,  according  to 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  British  constitution  ?  The  jury  has  been  called  the 
bulwark  of  our  constitution.  Now  the  magistrate  can  take  any  jurors  he  may  think 
fit.  What  is  the  meaning  of  such  a  jury  system  ?  What  can  a  jury  mean  when 
chosen  under  these  circumstances?  What  does  it  mean,  except  that  the  jury  is 
chosen  not  to  try  the  case,  but  simply  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  person  who  has 
chosen  them.  This  is  the  position  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Is  that  trial  by 
jury  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  ?  I  submit  it  is  impossible  to  put  any  such 
interpretation  upon  the  law.  It  is  impossible  to  read  that  section  of  the  statute  in 
the  light  of  the  authorities  I  have  given  your  Honor  and  say  that  this  is  a  provision 
for  trial  by  jury. 

The  challenges  are  next  provided  for,  under  sub-section  10,  the  number  being 
limited  to  six  as  against  twenty  under  the  English  system.  I  havo  gone  through 
these  provisions  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to. 
I  will  also  refer  your  Honor  to  page  642,  2nd  volume  of  Story.  (t  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone,  with  the  warmth  and  pride  becoming  an  Englishman,  living  under  its  blessed 
protection,  has  said :  '  A  celebrated  French  writer,  who  concludes  that  because  Rome, 
Sparta  and  Carthage  havo  lost  their  liberties,  therefore  those  of  England  in  time  must 
perish,  should  have  recollected  that  Borne,  Sparta  and  Carthago,  at  the  time  when 
their  liberties  were  lost,  were  strangers  to  trial  by  jury.'  "  I  hardly  think  if  trial  by 
jury  was  under  the  statute  of  1880  that  Justice  Blackstono  would  have  spoken  thus 
about  it  ?    It  is  true  that  we  havo  trial  by  jury.   But  it  is  the  shadow  and  not  the 
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substance ;  chosen  in  such  a  way  the  jury  is  as  worthless  as  the  human  body  when 
the  living  ore  has  fled.  Have  they  the  right  to  deprive  us  altogether  of  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  ?  It  becomes  us  to  examine  whether  the  Federal  Parliament  can  take 
away  trial  by  jury.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  even  the  Imperial  Parliament  can 
take  it  away.  According  to  some  authorities  Parliament  can  do  anything  except 
make  a  man  into  a  woman,  or  a  woman  into  a  man.  Harmon  says  that  it  possesses 
absolute  .power,  and  is  as  arbitrary  in  England  as  in  Prussia,  but  there  are  other  men, 
eminent  statesmen,  who  hold  there  are  restrictions  and  limitations  upon  the  legisla- 
tive power.  Whether  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  the  power  to  do  this  is  of  very 
little  moment.  This  statute  was  passed  by  the  Federal  Parliament  here,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  examine  by  virtue  of  what  authority  the  Parliament  has  legis- 
lated for  tho  North-West  Territories.  Counsel  may  say  the  North-West  Territories 
formed  part  of  tho  Dominion  of  Canada  under  section  146  of  the  North  America 
Act.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  North-West  Territories  were  admitted  under  that 
Act.  There  is  no  enactment,  nor  any  provision  under  the  British  North  America 
Act  which  permits  the  Government  to  admit  the  North-West  Territories  on  a  different 
basis  to  the  other  Provinces.  Presuming  they  were  admitted  under  the  British 
North  America  Act,  we  find  in  the  very  preamble  that  the  Provinces  are  guaran- 
teed a  constitution  similar  in  spirit  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  that  I  would  refer  you  to  what  was  said  by  Lord  Carnarvon  at  the  time  the 
Bill  was  introduced.  If  admitted  under  the  Confederation  Act  I  submit  that  the 
Confederation  was  in  reality  a  treaty  scheme  between  all  the  Provinces,  and  to 
which  they  were  all  parties,  and  that  when  the  North-West  Territories  entered  into 
this  treaty  they  acquired  the  same  rights  as  the  other  Provinces.  Sir  John 
Macdonald  said  that  we  must  consider  this  scheme  in  the  light  of  a  treaty.  There- 
fore that  treaty  is  binding  upon  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
power  ot  Parliament  to  alter  any  of  the  provisions  guaranteed  at  that  time.  Now 
what  would  be  said  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  or  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  if  it 
pleased  Parliament  to  deprive  both  or  either  of  them  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  ? 
Why  then  should  the  North-West  Territories  be  deprived  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
guaranteed  to  the  other  Provinces  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  Act  that  says  that 
Magna  Charta,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  shall  not  extend  to  these  territories,  but 
shall  be  given  to  the  other  Provinces  ?  Is  it  because  the  North-West  Territories 
have  no  voice  in  the  legislation,  because  they  have  no  power  to  send  a  representative 
to  defend  their  rights  ?  I  say  it  is  contrary  to  the  British  Constitution,  it  is  contrary 
to  the  sound  principles  which  should  guide  British  statesmen,  to  imagine  that  her 
statesmen  would  have  said:  We  give  you  power  which  shall  be  used  in  one  way 
towards  one  set  of  subjects  and  in  another  towards  another.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
such  a  spirit  guiding  the  British  Parliament.  It  is  a  very  doubtful  point  whether  the 
North- West  Territories  form  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  under  section  117  of  the 
British  North  America  Act,  and  it  became  necessary  to  pass  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  '71.  Now  if  we  consider  that  this*  statute  of  1880  is  passed  by 
virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  under  section  four  of  that  Act,  it  must  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  Confederation  Act.  The  Confederation  Act  granted  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment certain  well-defined  powers,  and  the  Local  Parliaments,  deriving  their  powers 
from  the  same  source,  are  as  absolute  within  the  limits  of  the  powers  given  them. 
But  you  take  section  4  of  this  Act  confers  on  the  Federal  Parliament  not  already 
conferred  upon  it,  it  is  nothing  more  than  adding  additional  powers  to  those  con- 
ferred. To  show  that  the  powers  given  by  the  Confederation  Act  are  not  absolute, 
your  Honor  will  find  that  it  became  necessary  to  pass  the  Act  of  38  and  39  Vic.  to 
remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Parliament.  Then  in  Kielly  v.  Carson,  72 
Doutre,  you  will  see  the  powers  of  the  Legislature  are  limited.  The  power  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  is  delegated  to  them  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  on  that 
point  I  will  call  your  attention  to  Taylor  v.  Porter,  4  Hill,  page  140:  "The  Legis- 
lature can  only  exercise  such  powers  as  are  delegated  to  it,  and  when  it  transcends 
these  limits  its  acts  are  entirely  void."  Mr.  Story  says :  "  The  fundamental  maxims 
of  a  free  Government  seem  to  require  that  the  rights  of  personal  liberty  and  private 
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property  should  be  held  sacred  ;  at  least  no  court  of  justice  in  the  country  would  be 
warranted  in  assuming  the  power  to  violate  and  disregard  them,  a  power  so  repug- 
nant to  the  common  principles  of  justice  and  civil  liberty,  a  power  so  repugnant 
lurked  under  any  general  grant  of  legislative  authority,  or  ought'  to  be  implied  from, 
any  general  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people.  The  people  ought  not  to  be 
presumed  to  part  with  rights  so  vital  to  their  security  and  well-being  without  very 
strong  and  direct  expression  of  such  an  intention."  As  to  the  unalterable  character  of 
the  Confederation  scheme  I  would  refer  to  118  and  119  Doutre,  "  As  to  the  unalter- 
able character  of  the  Bill,  Lord  Carnarvon  repeatedly  expressed  himself."  And  Sir 
John  Macdonald  said,  119  Doutre,  "As  I  stated  in  the  parliamentary  discussion, 
we  must  consider  this  scheme  in  the  light  of  a  treaty." 

There  may  be  reference  made  by  my  learned  friends  to  the  case  of  Eegina  v. 
Bradshaw,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Gwynne  sat.  Your  Honor  will  see  that  in  that  case 
there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  the  right  of  the  Federal  Parliament  to  legislate  on 
the  question  of  trial  by  jury.  It  was  simply  the  case  of  an  appeal  from  the  quarter 
sessions,  whether  the  two  parties  to  the  appeal  might  either  consent  or  dispense  with 
the  right  to  a  jury.  Both  parties  consented  to  it,  and  when  the  matter  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Gwynne  he  said  the  party  having  given  his  consent  it  did  not  lie  with 
him  to  afterwards  object  to  the  fact  that  he  hadn't  had  trial  by  jury. 

But  you  will  also  probably  be  told  that  in  civil  cases  the  right  exists  to  limit 
the  number  of  the  jury.  For  instance,  in  New  Brunswick  a  jury  of  five  may  sit  in 
civil  cases. 

Mr.  Burbidge. — Five  or  seven. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — All  these  difficulties  disappear  in  view  of  the  remarks  of  Lord 
North  which  I  have  already  quoted.  With  reference  to  the  jury  in  civil  cases,  under 
the  Quebec  Act  it  was  decided  that  this  question  should  be  left  to  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction, to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Local  Parliaments  of  the  colonies  at  that  time. 
It  was  decided  that  principle  should  be  left  entirely  in  their  control,  because  lhat 
was  a  matter  with  which  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  nothing  to  do.  But  a  matter 
affecting  civil  rights  is  not  a  matter  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  subject  The  people 
of  different  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  assemble  in  their  Parliaments  and  decide 
that  in  matters  affecting  purely  civil  rights  that  they,  between  themselves,  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  jury  of  five  or  six.  But  how  does  that  apply  to  the  North- West 
Territories?  Have  the  people  of  those  territories  been  asked  whether  they  would  be 
content  with  a  jury  of  six  in  cases  of  treason  or  where  the  penalty  of  the  offence  is 
death  ?  I  say  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
any  such  reasoning  can  apply  to  the  present  case. 

Then,  I  know  we  may  be  told  also  that  in  view  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
this  country,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  might  be  great  difficulty  in  securing  a 
jury  of  twelve  in  the  territories,  in  view  of  all  such  difficulties,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  provide  a  jury  such  as  is  required  under  the  English  Act,  and 
being  impossible  no  one  is  obliged  to  do  it.  Now,  if  we  take  that  reasoning,  and 
they  may  possibly  be  disposed  to  go  further  and  assert  that  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  situation  must  necessarily  have 
desired  to  confer  on  the  Parliament  the  right  to  modify  trial  by  jury — but  how  can 
that  argument  stand  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  North- West  Territories  have  already 
been  legislated  for  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  ?  These  territories  were  no  further 
advanced  when  the  Acts  of  the  Georges  were  passed  than  they  are  to-day.  At  that 
time  they  were  no  better  able  to  provide  a  jury  system  than  they  are  to-day.  Why 
should  the  Federal  Parliament,  under  delegated  powers,  assume  to  itself  powers  which 
the  delegating  powers  didn't  assume  ?  If  the  Imperial  Parliament  didn't  legislate 
in  this  way,  why  should  the  Federal  Parliament  assume  to  do  it? 

You  will  also  hear  from  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Greenshields,  a  complote  argu- 
ment on  another  point :  Hero  we  have  22  and  23  Vic.  on  the  Statute  book,  in 
force  to  this  day,  providing  that  this  case  should  not  bo  tried  before  your  Honor,  but 
either  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada  or  in  British  Columbia.  You  will  find  it 
■til]  in  force  in  the  Revised  Edition.    You  will  find  that  statute  still  in  force,  and  on 
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the  other  hand  we  have  our  own  statute  for  1880.  Now,  which  of  these  two  statutes 
is  to  have  force  ?  Which  of  these  two  statutes  is  to  prevail  ?  The  statute  28  Yic 
says  which  is  to  prevail.  It  says  the  Imperial  statute  is  the  one  that  is  to  prevail, 
but  as  I  said,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  argue  that  question  fully;  the  learned  counsel 
who  succeeds  me  will  go  into  the  matter  in  a  very  few  minutes.  1  am  now  speaking 
to  the  argument  which  I  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  this  court.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say,  except  to  repeat  in  substance  what  I  have  already  pointed  out.  That  is,  that 
all  we  require,  all  we  ask,  is  a  fair  trial  by  a  jury  of  our  peers;  that  is  all  any  man 
can  expect,  and  I  say,  that  with  men  who  are  British  subjects,  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  British  constitution,  the  descendants  of  those  sturdy  barons  who  wrung  from 
their  kiDg  on  the  plaiDS  of  Runny mede  that  great  charter,  the  inviolable  birthright 
of  every  British  subject,  I  say  with  men  such  as  these  we  can  have  nothing  to  fear; 
But  in  this  case  here  at  the  present  time,  we  plead  not  so  much  the  case  of  Louis 
Kiel,  bat  a  case  which  has  great  interest  for  every  subject  in  these  North- West  Ter- 
ritories. This  is  destined  to  be  a  great  country,  fruitful  with  promises  of  a  brilliant 
future,  but  these  promises  will  only  be  realized  in  so  far  as  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution  are  respected,  those  principles  which  made  of  the  Mother  Country 
the  greatest  land  the  sun  has  ever  shone  upon. 

Mx.  Greenshields. — The  learned  counsel  who  has  just  preceded  me  has  gone  very 
fully  into  the  constitutional  question  of  this  case.  The  demurrer  filed  by  the  defence 
raises  in  effect  here  two  questions  before  the  court.  The  first  is  whether  the  court 
constituted  as  it  now  is,  has  authority  under  the  statute  of  1880  to  try  this  case ; 
and  secondly,  whether  that  statute,  couched  in  the  language  in  which  it  is,  and  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  contained  therein,  does  not  interfere  and  override  entirely 
the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta.  The  learned  counsel  has  gone  into  the  latter  point 
very  fully.  The  first  I  shall  now  deal  with.  Previous  to  Confederation  the  North- 
West  Territories  were  governed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  statutes  providing 
for  their  government  were  passed  by  that  Parliament,  and  in  examining  the  statutes 
that  are  in  existence  and  were  in  existence,  and  not  repealed  previous  to  Confedera- 
tion, and  since  repealed,  we  find  we  have  now  on  the  Imperial  statute  book  the 
statute  of  1st  and  2nd,  George  IY,  chap.  66 ;  the  statute  22  and  23  Yic,  chap.  26,  and 
28  and  29  Yic,  chap.  23. 

Now,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  these  statutes  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
remaining  on  the  statute  book  and  unrepealed,  and  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
statute  of  1880  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  is  required  and  what  courts  are  constituted  by  the  Imperial 
statutes  I  have  just  alluded  to.  The  first  statute  of  the  1st  and  2nd  George  IV,  is 
entitled  :  "  An  Act  for  regulating  the  fur  trade  and  establishing  a  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  within  certain  parts  of  North  America." 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — That  has  been  repealed. 

Mr.  Greenshields. — Clause  5  has  been  repealed,  but  that  is  the  only  clause  that 
is  repealed,  and  in  the  chronological  index  to  the  statutes  that  statute  appears,  the 
index  being  issued  in  1884  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  as  being  still  in  force  and  on 
the  statute  book.  Now,  sections  10, 11  and  12  provide  for  the  constitution  of  courts 
and  the  appointment  of  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  have  certain  jurisdiction  as 
in  the  statute  mentioned.  Section  10  provides  for  the  appointment  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  who  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  investigate,  upon  a  commission  issued  from  the 
courts  in  Upper  Canada,  any  evidence  that  may  be  required  in  a  case  sent  from  these 
Territories  to  Upper  Canada  for  trial,  and  that  their  report  on  that  shall  avail  as 
evidence.  Section  11  provides  that  commissions  may  be  issued  to  justices  of  the 
peace  to  hold  courts  of  record  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  section 
is  as  follows:  "  And  be  it  further  enacted  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty  not- 
withstanding anything  contained  in  this  Act  or  in  any  charter  granted  to  the  said 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  to  Hudson  Bay,  from 
time  to  time,  by  any  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  authorise  and  empower 
any  such  persons  so  appointed  justices  of  the  peace  as  aforesaid  to  sit  and  hold 
courts  of  record  lor  the  trial  of  criminal  offences  and  misdemeanors,  and  also  of  civil 
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causes,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty  to  order,  direct  and  authorise  the 
appointment  of  proper  persons  to  act  in  aid  of  such  courts  and  justices  within  the 
jurisdiction  assigned  to  such  courts  and  justices  in  any  such  commission  ;  anything 
in  this  Act  or  in  any  charter  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
of  England  trading  to  Hudson  Bay  to  the  oontrary  notwithstanding." 

Section  12  then  determines  what  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  so  appointed  is  : 
"  Provided  always  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  such  courts  shall  be  constituted,  as 
to  the  number  of  justices  to  preside  therein,  and  as  to  such  places  within  the  said 
territories  of  the  said  company  or  any  Indian  territories  or  other  parts  of  North 
America  as  aforesaid,  and  the  times  and  manner  of  holding  the  same,  as  His  Majesty 
may  from  time  to  time  order  and  direct;  but  shall  not  try  any  offender 
upon  any  charge  or  indictment  for  any  felony  made  the  subject  of  capital 
punishment,  or  for  any  offence  or  passing  sentence  affecting  the  life  of  aty  offender, 
or  adjudge  or  cause  any  offender  to  suffer  capital  punishment  or  transportation,  or 
take  cognizance  of  or  try  any  civil  action  or  suit  in  which  the  cause  of  such  suit  or 
action  shall  exceed  in  value  the  amount  or  sum  of  £200.  and  in  every  case  of 
any  offence  subjecting  the  person  committing  the  same  to  capital  punishment  or 
transportation,  the  court  or  any  judge  of  any  such  court  or  any  justice  or  justices  of 
the  peace  before  whom  any  such  offender  shall  be  brought,  shall  commit  such 
offender  to  safe  custody,  and  cause  such  offender  to  be  sent  in  such  custody  for  trial 
in  the  court  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada." 

Now,  we  have  that  statute  on  the  statute  book,  appointing  a  court  of  record  and 
authorizing  justices  of  the  peace  to  preside  over  that  court  and  to  try  cases  up  to  a 
certain  amount  and  offences  up  to  a  certain  degree,  but  we  have  a  positive  enactment 
prohibiting  the  justices  of  the  peace  so  appointed  from  trying  any  offence  involving 
the  death  penalty. 

Now,  that  section  and  that  statute  are  still  on  the  statute  book  so  far  as  the 
North- West  Territories  are  concerned.  The  statute  I  have  in  my  hand  is  the  Ee vised 
Statutes,  volume  5,  which  states  by  foot  notes  here  such  portions  of  the  statute  as  are 
repealed.  Sections  6  to  13  are  repealed  as  to  Vancouver's  Island  and  British  Colum- 
bia, clearly  showing  that  those  sections  are  in  force  as  to  the  North- West  Territories, 
unless  we  can  find  they  are  repealed  in  some  other  way.  That  statute  providing  for 
this  court  gives  the  justices  of  the*  peace  jurisdiction  to  try  up  to  a  certain  amount, 
but  absolutely  prohibiting  him  from  trying  an  offence  involving  the  death  penalty, 
but  providing  what  they  shall  do,  viz.:  "  The  court  or  any  judge  of  any  such  court 
shall  commit  such  offender  to  safe  custody  and  shall  cause  such  offender  to  be  sent  in 
such  custody  for  trial  in  the  court  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada."  There  was 
clearly  delineated  the  rights  and  authorities  under  this  statute  which  the  justices  of 
the  peace  en  joy.  They  could  only  try  up  to  a  certain  amount,  and  offences  of  a  cer- 
tain kind.  Thut  statute  remained  on  the  statute  book,  and  later  on,  the  Act  22  and 
23  Victoria,  chapter  26,  was  passed.  Now,  your  Honors  will  notice  in  reading  this 
statute  that  the  first  statute  referred  to,  gave  the  justices  of  the  peace  jurisdiction  to 
investigate  as  it  wore,  merely,  and  then  to  try  as  provided  in  section  12.  The 
statute  22,  and  23  Victoria,  recites  in  th«  preamble  this  very  statute  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  Georgo  IV,  and  by  the  first  clauso  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  under  certain  limits  and  conditions  and  gives  them  a  summary  juris- 
diction for  certain  offences  that  are  mentioned  in  section  1.  This  section  1  has 
a  proviso  too,  in  the  same  sense  that  section  12  had,  viz.:  "  Provided  always  that 
whore  the  offence  with  which  any  person  is  charged  before  any  such  justice  or 
justices  is  one  which  is  punishable  with  death,  or  one  whioh  in  the  opinion  of  such 
justice  or  justices  ought,  either  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  punishment 
which  such  justice  or  justices  can  inflict,  or  for  any  other  reason,  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  prosecution  in  the  ordinary  way,  rather  than  to  bo  disposed  of  summarily, 
such  justice  or  justices  shall  commit  the  offender  to  safe  oustody,  and  cause  him  to  be 
sent  in  such  custody  for  trial  to  Upper  Canada,  as  provided  by  the  said  Act  of  King 
George  IV,  or  where  such  justice  or  justices  may  soe  fit,  to  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia ;  and  such  offender  may  be  tried  and  dealt  with  by  any  court  con- 
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stituted  in  British  Columbia  having  cognizance  of  the  like  offences  committed  there; 
and  such  courts  shall  have  the  like  powers  and  authorities  for  this  purpose  as  under 
the  said  acts  are  given  to  any  court  in  Canada  in  the  like  cases." 

Now  that  statute  was  merely  an  extension  to  the  powers  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace.  It  gave  the  justice  of  the  peace  the  right  to  send  an  offender  to  British 
Columbia,  and  gave  them  a  summary  jurisdiction  for  certain  offences,  excepting,  of 
course,  the  offences  as  excepted  in  the  statute  of  George  IV ;  but  it,  in  no  way, 
repealed  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  George  IV,  and  it  constituted 
another  court,  by  section  No.  1 ;  and  section  No.  2  comes  in  as  a  saving  proviso  for 
the  court  of  record,  which  might  be  cod  stituted  under  section  12  of  the  statute  George 
IV.  Section  2  is  as  follows:  " Provided  that  nothing  hereinbefore  contained 
shall  be  taken  to  repeal  or  affect  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  of  King  George 
IV,  concerning  the  establishment  of  courts  of  record  in  the  said  Territories ;  and 
where  such  courts  are  established,  any  offenders  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  may  be  committed  for  trial  to  such  courts,  instead  of  the  courts  of  Canada  or 
British  Columbia."  Now  this  section  2  is  put  in  this  statute  here  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  any  ambiguity  or  uncertainty  that  there  might  bo  with  the  powers  given 
justices  of  the  peace  under  the  Act  22-23  Victoria,  and  might  not  be  taken  to  super- 
sede the  powers  enjoyed  or  granted  them  under  the  statute  George  IV,  and  the 
saving  clause  here  is  put  in,  which  states  that,  notwithstanding  the  extended  juris- 
diction which  is  given  here  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  under  section  1,  that  it  will 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  courts  of  record  that  are  provided  for  tinder  the 
statute  George  IV,  and  that  these  courts  of  record  as  constituted  under  George  IV, 
wilt  have  the  jurisdiction  to  try  the  offences  which  they  are  given  jurisdiction  of 
under  that  statute. 

It  might  be  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  that  the  terms  in  which  this 
proviso  is  couched,  gave  the  courts  established  under  George  IV  an  extended 
jurisdiction  to  try  all  cases,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  the  wording  which  appears  in 
the  section,  viz.  :  "  Where  such  courts  are  established,  any  offenders  within  the 
limits  of  the  jurisdiction  hereof,  may  be  committed  for  trial  to  such  courts,  instead  of 
the  courts  of  Canada  or  British  Columbia."  Now,  the  interpretation  and  meaning 
of  that  clause,  which  is  put  in  here  merely  as  a  saving  clause,  is,  as  I  previously 
explained,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  powers  that  are 
intended  to  be  given  to  justices  of  the  peace  under  this  statute,  and  the  marginal 
note  which  I  see  here,  reads  :  "  Saving  provisions  of  1  and  2,  George  IV,  as  to  courts 
of  record  "  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  that  section  which  states  in  any  way  that  it  is 
intended  as  an  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  as  they  enjoy  them 
under  the  statute  George  IV. 

Now  the  words  in  section  two  are  merely  general  terms,  referring  to  the  statute 
George  IV,  and  I  refer  your  Honors  to  Dwarris,  on  Statutes,  page  656 :  "  for  a 
statute  which  treats  of  things  or  persons  of  an  inferior  rank,  cannot  by  general 
words,  be  extended  to  those  of  a  superior  " ;  and  also  Maxwell,  page  297,  reads  : 
w  That  is,  these  general  words  must  be  construed,  the  general  words  as  used  in  this 
section,  must  be  construed  as  applicable  only  to  the  provisions  of  statute  George  IV 
to  which  it  refers ;  so  that  we  have  them  coming  up  to  22-23  Victoria ;  we  have 
these  two  statutes  which  are  in  no  way  contradictory,  the  first  giving  justices  of  the 
peace  certain  powers,  and  the  second  extending  the  power  of  such  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  we  have  a  complete  form  established  here  in  these  two  statutes  for  the 
trial  of  all  kinds  of  offences,  that  is,  offences  involving  a  death  penalty  are  to  be  sent 
to  Upper  Canada  or  British  Columbia,  and  offences  of  a  minor  nature  to  be  tried 
here.  This  was  the  law  as  contained  in  these  two  statutes,  at  least  until  the  passing 
of  the  British  North  America  Act,  and  particularly  the  amended  Act  of  1871.  These 
two  statutes  were  the  only  statutes  under  which  criminal  offenders  could  be  tried  in 
these  Territories. 

Now,  my  learned  friend  who  has  preceded  me  has  shown  that  the  powers 
enjoyed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  with  regard  to  their  legislation  for  the  North- 
West  Territories  are  delegated  powers  from  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and,  being 
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delegated  powers,  the  Dominion  Parliament  cannot  exceed  the  powers  that  are 
clearly  given  them  under  the  Imperial  statutes  forming  the  Confederation. 

Now,  we  find  the  Dominion  Parliament,  in  1880,  enacts  the  statute  under  which 
this  court  is  now  constituted.  And  this  statute  goes  so  far.  It  does  not  refer  in 
any  way  to  the  Imperial  statutes.  It  does  not  pretend  in  that  statute  to  repeal  it, 
which  we  do  not  admit  it  would  have  the  power ;  but  there  is  no  provision  that  they 
repealed  these  two  Imperial  statutes. 

We  have  the  statute  of  1880  passed  which  gives  your  Honors  in  court,  with  a 
jury  of  six,  the  right  to  try  for  capital  offences,  and  to  try  offences  to  which  the 
death  penalty  is  attached.  That  statute — our  contention  is  on  the  constitutional 
question — is  entirely  ultra  vires  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  but  the  statute  is  there. 
We  have,  therefore,  the  statute  of  1880  which  gives  your  Honors  the  right  to  try 
all  criminal  cases  involving  the  death  penalty. 

We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  these  two  Imperial  statutes  unrepealed,  which,  in 
positive  terms,  order  the  magistrate  holding  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  North- West 
Territories,  in  all  offences  involving  the  death  penalty,  to  send  the  criminal  to  Upper 
Canada  or  British  Columbia. 

Now,  here  it  seems  to  us  is  a  direct  conflict  of  the  question  of  the  powers  that 
might  be  enjoyed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  these  territories.  Which  statute  is 
to  prevail  ?  Are  we  to  follow  the  Imperial  statutes,  or  are  your  Honors  to  take  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  of  1880  as  overriding  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial 
statutes,  and  follow  them  ?  Now  we  have,  fortunately  for  the  court,  an  Imperial 
statute  passed  after  the  statute  22-23  Vic,  chap.  63,  Imperial  statutes,  intituled  :  "  An 
Act  to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  Colonial  Laws."  The  preamble  of  this 
statute  reads  as  follows : — <:  Whereas  doubts  have  been  entertained  respecting  the 
validity  of  divers  laws  enacted  or  purporting  to  have  been  enacted  by  the  legislature 
of  certain  of  Her  Majesty's  colonies  and  respecting  the  powers  of  such  legislation,  and 
it  is  expedient  such  doubts  should  be  removed,  &c,"  and  then  follow  certain  interpre- 
tation clauses  defining  what  a  colony  ig,  what  legislature  and  what  colonial  law  is. 
Now  the  term  legislature  is  defined  here  to  signify  the  authority,  other  than  the 
Imperial  Parliament  or  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  competent  to  make  laws  for  any 
colony.  The  term  "  colonial  law  "  shall  include  laws  made  for  any  colony  either  hy 
such  legislature  as  aforesaid,  or  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council.  Now  this  interpretation 
clause  clearly  brings  this  statute  of  1880  within  the  purview  of  the  statute  28-29  Vic, 
providing  for  the  interpretation  of  it. 

Section  2  of  that  statute  meets  the  case  exactly.  Any  colonial  law  which  is  or 
Bhall  be  in  any  respect  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  extend- 
ing to  the  colony  to  which  such  law  may  relate  or  repugnant  to  any  order  or  regula- 
tion made  under  authority  of  such  Act  of  Parliament,  or  having  in  the  colony  the 
force  and  effect  of  such  Act  shall  be  read  subject  to  this  Act,  ordor  or  regulation,  and 
shall,  to  the  extent  of  such  repugnancy,  but  not  otherwise,  be  and  remain  absolutely 
void  and  inoperative. 

Now  our  contention  there  is  this,  your  Honors,  that  the  statute  of  1880  is  the 
statute  of  a  Colonial  Legislature  such  as  is  defined  by  22  and  23  Victoria ;  that  that 
statute  is  passed  under  the  delegated  authority  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament;  without  the  amended  Act  of  1871  we  contend  the  Dominion 
Parliament  could  have  no  possible  right,  would  have  no  right  whatever  to  pass  this 
statute  of  1880  or  to  leginlate  for  the  North- West  Territories,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
so  conhtrued  till  the  Amendment  Act  of  1871  was  passed,  that  thoy  had  not  the 
right  to  legislate  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  passing  the 
statuto  of  1871  ratifies  certain  statutes  that  had  been  passed  previously  by  the  Dom- 
inion Parliament  affecting  the  North- West  Territories,  and  gives  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  under  section  4,  all  the  rights  it  could  have  for  the  purpose  of  legislating 
for  the  North-West  Territories. 

Section  4  is  this :  "  The  Parliament  of  Canada,  &c."  Now  we  have  there  a 
delegated  power  to  legislate  for  the  North-West  Territories.  This  statute,  if  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  override  all  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
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vious  Imperial  statute  by  the  very  statutes  extending  those  powers,  it  naturally  would 
have  repealed  that  statute,  and  whon  they  extended  this  delegated  power  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  to  legislate  for  the  North-West  Territories,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  the  Imperial  Parliament  did  not  intend  that  the3e  two  statutes  of  George 
the  4th  and  22  and  23  Victoria  should  not  remain  in  force.  The  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment therefore  passed  this  statute  of  1880  under  the  delegated  authority  given  them, 
by  the  4th  section  of  the  amended  constitution.  Now  that  statute  is  a  colonial  statute 
within  the  terms  and  meaning  of  28  and  29  Victoria,  and  we  have,  therefore,  these 
two  statutes,  and  the  Act  of  1880  on  the  statute  book  and  the  interpretation  Act  or 
the  Act  to  remove  doubts. 

Which  of  these  statutes  is  the  court  to  follow  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  explanation 
is  clear.  The  Imperial  Parliament  has  limits  placed  upon  the  jurisdiction  and  right 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  try  offences  in  this  country.  When  they  delegated  that 
authority,  they  did  not  take  from  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  these  territories  the 
limits  that  they  placed  on  their  jurisdiction  and  we  have  therefore  the  two  statutes 
directly  repugnant,  the  one  to  the  other,  the  one  saying  you  shall  not  try  and  the 
other  you  shall  try  or  you  may  try.  The  Statute  of  1880  does  not  say  that  the 
magistrate  shall  try  but  that  he  may  try. 

Well,  your  Honors,  if  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  that 
these  two  statutes  of  George  IV  and  22  and  23  Victoria  should  remain  on  the  statute 
book,  and  having  merely  the  provision  there  that  the  justice  of  the  peace  may  try, 
which  is  an  optional  right  he  has — and  we  may  suppose  a  condition  of  affairs  like 
this — supposing  these  two  statutes  are  repealed,  and  that  the  Statute  of  1880  is  the 
only  statute  which  governs  the  North- West  Territories,  and  the  magistrate  under 
that  statute  exercising  optional  jurisdiction,  he  might  say,  I  have  an  optional  juris- 
diction to  try  this  case,  I  won't  try  this  offence.  It  is  purely  optional  on  my  part, 
I  won't  try  this.  What  would  be  the  outcome  in  a  supposition  of  this  kind  ?  If, 
under  the  Imperial  Statutes,  the  magistrate  would  not  have  the  right  to  send  the 
offender  to  Ontario  or  British  Columbia,  what  would  then  be  the  result  ?  If  the 
magistrate  said  he  would  not  try,  then  there  would  be  no  provision  for  the  trial  of 
criminals  charged  with  such  offence  as  this  before  us. 

I  say,  then,  we  have  these  two  statutes,  and  we  have  the  Dominion  statutes,  and 
there  is  a  repugnancy  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  statute  of  28  and  29  Vic.  comes  in 
clearly  to  solve  the  doubt  as  to  what  course  can  be  followed ;  and  that  the  court  here 
has  no  jurisdiction  whatever  to  try  this  man  under  these  two  statutes  ;  that  the  court 
as  now  constituted  has  not  by  law  the  right  to  try  this  man,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
us,  where  there  are  Imperial  statutes  on  the  one  hand  saying  what  shall  be  done, 
and  with  this  statute  of  1880  infringing,  as  it  does,  on  the  rights  granted  by  Magna, 
Charta,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  if  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  minds  of  your 
Honors  as  to  the  right  to  try  this  case,  as  to  the  jurisdiction  your  Honors  may  have, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  in  such  a  case  as  this  to  give  effect  to  such  a 
doubt  as  this,  and  not  act  under  a  statute  so  repugnant  to  the  well  known  ideas  and 
principles  of  the  common  law  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  We  do  not  say  any- 
thing against  the  constitution  of  this  court.  We  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
court  as  well  as  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  but  I  say  it  is  possible,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  statute,  that  a  Government  desirous  of  ridding  itself  of  particular  men 
in  these  Territories,  can,  by  a  servile  creature  appointed  as  magistrate,  with  the  abso- 
lute right  to  go  out  on  the  highway  and  streets  and  select  his  jury  as  he  saw  fit- 
might  accomplish  its  ends  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — Suit  the  jury  to  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Greenshields. — Suit  the  jury  to  the  occasion — exactly.  Contending  as  we 
are  for  the  abstract  principle  of  trial  by  jury,  as  given  us  in  this  country ;  and  inas- 
much as  this  is  a  trial  of  great  importance  in  the  North- West  Territories,  and  as  it 
is  a  trial  that  will  form  a  precedent  for  the  future,  it  is  only  proper  that  the  justices 
should,  charged  as  they  are  here,  guardians  of  the  peace  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
administer  that  law  in  the  way  that  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  interest  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  the  North- West  Territories* 
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Mr.  Kobinson. — We  entirely  agree  with  the  remarks  of  my  learned  friend.  It 
is  clearly  their  duty  to  see  that  this  prisoner  is  tried  before  a  legal  tribunal,  properly 
constituted,  and  by  no  possibility  that  it  be  implied  that  there  is  any  want  of  defer- 
ence towards  this  tribunal  in  taking  the  objections  they  have  taken  before  it.  That 
was  noL  merely  the  right  of  my  learned  friends,  but  the  plain  duty  incumbent  upon 
them,  and  no  one  will  say  that  that  duty  has  not  been  performed  in  the  best  possible 
spirit  or  that  they  have  not  brought  to  the  performance  of  it  all  the  zeal  and  ability 
which  it  was  possible  to  bring.    Now,  if  our  answer  to  our  learned  friends'  argument 
is  comparatively  short,  it  will  not  be  from  any  want  of  respect  for  the  arguments 
they  have  urged,  but  it  will  be  because  the  principle  upon  which  we  think  the  ques- 
tion is  to  be  determined  is  one  which  eliminates  a  very  great  deal  of  the  arguments. 
In  our  opinion  there  is  but  one  simple  question,  or  I  might  perhaps  say  two  questions 
— what  had  the  Dominion  Parliament  a  right  to  enact  ?  and  what  have  they  enacted  ? 
As  regards,  therefore,  the  larger  portion  of  my  learned  friends'  argument,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  those  different  enactments, 
we  decline  to  follow  them  into  that  argument  at  all.    We  have  nothing  to  do  what- 
ever with  the  question  whether  what  the  Legislatures  have  enacted,  if  within  their 
power,  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable.    Those  laws  are  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  by 
British  subjects  for  British  subjects ;  they  have  existed  for  years,  and  until  the  past 
few  months  their  validity  has  never  been  questioned.    As  regards  their  reasonable- 
ness or  unreasonableness,  I  would  say  this  also,  that  we.  must  have  regard  always  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  country  for  which  the  laws  are  enacted,  and 
it  is  impossible  that  everything  which  my  loarned  friend  calls  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of*  the  British  constitution  can  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire ;  but  if 
they  rely  upon  that  argument,  it  is  a  further  answer  to  say  that  there  is  no  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  British  constitution  than  the  supremacy  of  Parliament. 
Neither  the  right  of  grand  jury  nor  the  petit  jury,  nor  the  right  of  a  jury  of  any  kind, 
is  so  much  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  British  constitution  as  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament.    It  is  not  because  we  rely  upon  our  own  judgment  that  we  decline  to 
follow  our  learned  friend  into  any  discussion  of  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonable- 
ness of  enactments  which  have  been  passed  by  the  Imperial  or  Dominion  Parliaments. 
Very  soon  alter  Confederation  this  question  came  up  in  our  courts,  and  over  and 
over  again  sustained  by  a  long  series  of  decisions.    It  has  been  held  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  of  any  of  the  Provinces,  acting  within  the  subjects 
entrusted  to  their  jurisdiction,  are  just  as  supreme  as  the  Imperial  Legislature.  In 
1872  the  case  of  Queen  against  Goodhue,  19  Grant,  decided  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
by  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Appeal  that  it  was  not  open  to  a  court  of  justice  to 
question  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed,  not,  I  may  observe,  by  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  to  which  different  reasons  might  apply,  but  by  a  Provincial  Parliament, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  unreasonable  or  contrary  to  natural  justice.    When  I  say 
different  reasons  might  apply,  I  refer  to  what  your  Honors  know  is  a  well-known 
distinction  between  our  constitution  and  that  of  the  United  States.    Wuh  us  the 
reserve  powers  are  left  with  the  Dominion.    In  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
it  is  exactiy  the  reverse.    The  reserve  powers  rest  with  the  sovereign  States,  and  it 
is  by  them  that  powers  are  granted  to  the  Fedoral  Parliament.    The  Federal  Parlia- 
ment is,  in  a  certain  sense,  subservient.    Here  every  power  not  given  to  the  Pro- 
vinces is  given  to  the  Federal  Legislature.    This  was  the  earliest  case  I  know  of, 
but  I  could,  with  very  little  trouble,  refer  your  Honors  to  several  cases  in  the  Supreme 
Court  where  the  principle  has  been  enunciated  beyond  question.    Now,  porhap3  it  is 
just  as  well  I  should  take  up  first,  shortly,  that  branch  of  the  subject  which  my  loarned 
friendn  have  discussed  last,  because  it  comes  first  in  chronological  order.    The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  there  was  any  power  to  send  this  prisonor  for  trial  to  the  courts  of 
Upper  Canada.    I  need  hardly  say  that  the  question  of  the  best  tribunal  and  the 
proper  tribunal,  the  legal  tribunal,  before  which  this  offence  should  be  tried,  is  one 
that  has  engaged  the  anxious  consideration  of  all  who  have  had  the  responsibility  of 
advising  the  Crown,  and  admitting  all  the  force  and  thoroughness  and  ability  of  mv 
learned  friends'  argument,  it  has  not  brought  to  our  attention  any  argument  which 
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has  previously  escaped  our  consideration.  It  was  thought,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
that  there  was  no  power  to  send  this  prisoner  or  any  of  the  other  prisoners  to  Upper 
Canada  for  trial,  and  I  believe  it  is  thought,  and  justly  thought,  also,  that  if  there 
was  a  choice  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  this  Dominion  whether  these  prisoners 
should  be  sent  to  Ontario  for  trial  or  tried  in  this  country,  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  public  opinion  nor  with  what  would  be  regarded  as  the  proper  administration 
of  justice  that  they  should  not  be  tried  in  these  Territories.  There  are  elementary 
principles  of  the  criminal  law  just  as  there  are  fundamental  principles  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  one  of  these  is,  that  crime  should  be  tried  in  the  territories  where 
they  are  committed ;  another  is,  that  it  is  always  most  desirable  to  pass  any  special 
legislation  with  a  view  to  crimes  which  have  been  already  committed.  It  was 
thought  it  was  possible,  and  if  it  had  been  possible  it  would  have  been  most  unde- 
sirable, to  take  advantage  of  any  enactment  which  would  empower  the  Grown  to 
send  persons  accused  of  this  crime  for  trial  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  out  of  the 
territory  where  the  offence  was  committed. 

Assuming  that  the  statute  of  George  IY  has  not  been  expressly  repealed,  our 
view  was  that  it  was  so  affected  by  subsequent  legislation  that  it  became  impossible 
to  act  under  it,  and  your  Honors  will  find,  that  under  the  Statute  Law  Eevision  Act 
of  1872  and  1873  there  is  a  class  of  statutes  which  are  repealed  as  having  ceased  to 
be  in  force  or  become  unnecessary,  and  we  all  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  statutes  which,  though  not  expressly  repealed  in  words,  are  in  effect 
repealed,  because,  by  virtue  of  subsequent  legislation  and  of  their  inconsistency  with 
the  legislation,  they  have  ceased  to  be  in  force  and  have  become  unnecessary. 

Having  explained  that  it  was  thought  impossible,  and  if  possible  it  would  have 
been  thought  undesirable  to  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  that  statute,  let  us  see 
whether  there  is  any  question  that  the  subsequent  statute  removed  all  doubt  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  court.  It  would  have  been  a  sufficient  answer  to  have  re- 
minded your  Honors  that  within  the  last  few  weeks  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
has  been  asserted  in  a  capital  offence  and  has  been  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
only  Court  of  Appeal  existing  from  it,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  of  Manitoba.  It 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  us  to  cite  this  case  unless  my  learned  friends  can  point 
to  some  distinction  between  treason  and  murder. 

Now,  that  there  is  no  intention  to  except  the  crime  of  treason— on  the  contrary 
that  the  crime  of  treason  was  intended  to  be  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court — your  Honors  will  find  in  section  76,  sub-section  10,  where  the  enactment  is 
that  any  person  arraigned  for  treason  or  felony  may  challenge  peremptorily  so  many 
jurors — being  the  plainest  indication  and  enactment  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
that  it  was  intended  to  include  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  the  crime  of 
treason .  It  is  very  possible  that  that  was  put  in  by  reason  of  what  you  are  aware 
was  the  law,  that  a  larger  number  of  challenges  were  allowed  to  persons  in  treason 
than  in  any  other  felony,  and  it  may  perhaps  have  been  thought  that  if  it  only  said 
felony,  although  treason  is  felony,  that  special  extension  applying  to  the  case  of  trea- 
son would  not  have  been  superseded  ;  and  therefore  very  possibly  whoever  framed 
the  Act  included  the  crime  of  treason  in  words. 

Let  us  see  then  whether  there  is  any  serious  room  for  doubt  that  by  the  effect 
of  subsequent  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  unquestioned.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  British  North  America  Act  has  very  much  bearing  on  the  case.  Nothing,  as  I 
understand,  affects  it  except  section  146,  and  that  shows  that  it  was  in  contemplation 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  the  time  when  they  formed  this  Confederation  that 
the  North- West  Territories  and  Rupert's  Land  would  at  a  future  time  be  admitted 
into  the  Confederation.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  further  bearing  on  the  arguments. 

Then  the  next  statute  is  the  Rupert's  Land  Imperial  Act,  31  and  32  Vic,  chap* 
105,  passed  in  1868  (I  am  taking  them  in  chronological  order).  That  is  to  be 
found  in  the  statute  of  1869  at  the  beginning.  It  was  passed,  as  your  Honors  are 
aware,  as  a  matter  of  history  when  negotiations  were  going  on  for  cession  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  charter  and  for  the  admission  of  Rupert's  Land  into  the 
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Dominion,  and  section  2  says  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term  4<  Eupert's 
Land  "  shall  include  the  whole  of  the  land  or  territories  held  or  claimed  to  be  held 
by  the  said  Governor  or  company.  I  may  say  here,  and  probably  it  is  not  contested, 
that  that  definition  clearly  includes  the  district  between  which  these  crimes  were 
committed.  That  is  shown  plainly  by  an  Imperial  Order  in  Council  which  enumer- 
ates the  posts  then  held  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  for  example,  Edmonton, 
which  is  very  far  westward  of  the  district  in  question. 

So,  then,  having  enacted  that  Eupert's  Land  should  include  the  whole  of  these 
territories,  it  proceeds,  it  shall  be  competent  for  Her  Majesty  by  Order  in  Council  to 
declare  that  Eupert's  Land  shall  from  date  to  be  therein  mentioned  be  admitted  into 
and  become  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  from  the  date  aforesaid  "  to  make,  ordain,  and  establish  within 
the  land  or  territory  so  admitted  as  aforesaid,  all  such  laws,  institutions  and  ordin- 
ances, and  to  constitute  such  court  and  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  and  others  therein,  provided 
that,  till  otherwise  enacted  by  the  said  Parliament  of  Canada,  all  the  powers,  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts  of  justice  now  established  in  Eupert's  Land  and 
of  the  several  officers  thereof  and  of  all  magistrates  and  justices  now  acting  within 
the  said  limits,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  therein." 

Now  is  it  possible  to  devise  words  more  plainly  conferring  upon  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  the  undoubted  power  then  possessed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
make  laws  for  the  good  government  of  this  country,  both  criminal  and  civil  as  they 
should  think  right. 

That  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  put  the  matter  beyond  question,  not  because 
we  are  disposed  to  adopt  any  doubtful  construction  of  the  Act,  but  because  we  cannot 
see  how  you  could  confer  more  ample  and  full  power  upon  the  legislature  of  Canada 
to  be  the  law-givers  for  this  country — to  constitute  such  courts  and  to  ordain  such 
laws  as  they  may  think  right  for  the  Government. 

Then  the  next  statute,  which  we  find  is  32  and  33  Yic,  chap.  3. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — That  is  a  statute  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Eobinson. — Yes.  I  am  taking  the  statutes  in  chronological  order.  Tour 
Honors  will  observe  that  first  comes  the  Imperial  Act  which  says  that  as  soon  as 
Rupert's  Land  is  admitted  the  Parliament  of  Canada  shall  make  laws  for  it.  Let  us 
now  see  what  Parliament  did  under  that  power.  That  statute  was  passed  on  22nd  of 
June,  1869.  It  says  that,  whereas  it  is  possible  Her  Majesty  pursuant  to  the  British 
North  America  Act,  1867,  may  admit  Eupert's  Land  and  the  North- West  Territory 
into  the  Union  or  Dominion  of  Canada  before  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  and 
whereas  it  is  expedient  to  prepare  for  the  transfer  of  the  territories  at  the  time 
appointed  and  to  make  some  temporary  provision  for  the  civil  government  of  the 
Province  until  more  permanent  arrangements  can  be  made ;  therefore,  in  the  first 
place  said  territories,  both  Eupert's  Land  and  the  north-western  territory,  when 
admitted  shall  bo  styled  and  known  as  the  North- West  Territories.  Secondly,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  by  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  may  seem  mete  to  authorize  and  empower  such 
officer  as  he  may  appoint  Lieutenant-Governor  of  said  territory  to  make  provision 
for  the  administration  of  justice  therein,  and  generally  to  make,  ordain,  and  establish 
all  such  laws,  institutions,  and  ordinances  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  peace,  order 
and  good  government  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  and  others  therein ;  provided  that  all 
Orders  in  Council,  and  all  laws  and  ordinances  so  to  be  made  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
laid  beforo  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  soon  as  may  conveniently  may  be  after  the 
enactment  thereof  respectively.  That  was  the  first  provision  made  for  temporary 
government. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — That  was  to  govern  by  Order  in  Council? 

M:-.  Eobinson. — Yes.  Then  the  next  enactment  which  we  have  is  33  Vic,  chap. 
31,  wLich  carves  out  of  Eupert's  Land  and  the  North- West  Territories  the  Province 
to  be  colled  Manitoba.  All  that  I  think  is  important  in  that  statute  is  the  35th  and 
36th  sections,  "  and  with  respect  to  such  portions  of  Eupert's  Land  and  the  North- 
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Western  Territory  as  is  not  included  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  it  is  hereby 
enacted  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  said  Province  shall  be  appointed  by 
commission  under  the  great  seal  of  Canada,  &c."  And  except  as  hereinbefore  enacted 
and  provided  32  and  33  Tic,  chap.  3,  is  re-enacted,  extended,  and  continued  in  force 
until  the  1st  day  of  January,  1871,  and  until  the  end  of  the  Session  of  Parliament 
then  next  succeeding. 

Then  we  have  the  Imperial  statute,  34  and  35  Yic„  chap.  28,  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  18*71,  by  which  the  two  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Canada  already 
mentioned,  32  and  33  Vic,  chap.  3,  and  33  Vic,  chap.  3,  shall  be  and  be  deemed  to 
have  been  valid  and  effectual  for  all  purposes  whatsoever  from  the  date  at  which  they 
respectively  received  the  assent  in  the  Queen's  name  of  the  Governor  General  of  the 
said  Dominion  of  Canada. 

So  that  we  have  this  court  of  legislation.  First,  we  have  the  Imperial  Legisla- 
ture saying  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion,  you  can  make  such  laws  as  you  think 
proper  for  the  government  of  Eupert's  Land.  Next,  we  have  the  Parliament  of  the 
Dominion  under  that  power  making  laws,  and  then  we  have  the  Imperial  Parliament 
again,  in  view  of  the  enactments  which  they  have  passed,  making  this  enactment 
valid. 

Now  is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  legislation  more  clearly  enacted  and  vali- 
dated both  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  ? 

It  is  not  a  question,  therefore,  of  what  the  Dominion  Parliament  had  power  to 
do  under  the  general  power  given  to  them  by  the  Imperial  Legislature,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  what  the  Imperial  Parliament  itself  had  power  to  do,  for  they  have  con- 
firmed the  enactment. 

Then  as  your  Honors  are  aware  under  those  provisions  we  have  a  series  of 
statutes  beginning  in  '63  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  passed  for  the  government 
of  the  North- West  Territories.  1  don't  propose  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to 
these,  because  you  are  familiar  with  them  all  and  because  they  are  simply  statutes 
enacting  laws  under  which  this  court  is  now  constituted.  32  and  33  Vic,  chap.  3,  is 
the  first  of  them.  34  Vic,  chap,  16,  is  the  next.  Then  36  Vic,  chaps.  34  and  35,  and 
then  38  Vic,  chap.  48,  and  then  the  present  Act,  40  Vic,  chap.  7. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Greenshields,  has  addressed  to  Your  Honors  would  have  been  equally  valid  and  strong 
against  the  Act  which  allows  trials  of  a  particular  class  to  take  place  before  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  in  Manitoba  where  all  the  procedure  to  the  absence  of  which  they 
object  so  strongly  is  to  be  found  because  your  Honors  are  aware  that  up,  I  think,  to 
37  Vic,  cases  of  certain  importance  were  to  be  tried  before  that  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — That  is  the  Act  of  '75  and  '77. 

Mr.  Eobinson. — Yes.  They  would  have  no  more  power  to  direct  that  the  trial 
should  take  place  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  or  Lower  Canada  or  anywhere  else 
than  to  say  that  the  trial  shall  take  place  here,  because  they  would  have  been 
bound,  according  to  the  argument,  by  the  Imperial  enactment  which  says  that  for 
all  time  to  come,  notwithstanding  the  leave  we  have  given  to  you,  notwith- 
standing the  power  which  we  have  conferred  upon  you,  you  must  send  all  criminals 
of  a  certain  class  for  trial  to  Upper  Canada. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  been  thought  on  the  £art  of  the  Crown  that  nothing 
could  be  plainer  than  the  course  of  legislation  under  which  this  court  is  constituted 
and  from  which  it  derives  its  jurisdiction,  and  we  have  referred  to  these  statutes,  not 
because  we  thought  it  necessary  to  go  over  this  argument  at  length,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  the  question  is  already  determined  by  the  authoritative  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  at  Manitoba,  but  beoause  we  think  in  a  case  of  this  gravity  and  importance  it 
is  desirable  that  the  public  should  know  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice  should  know  that  this  court  is  not  sitting  in  the  exercise 
of  doubtful  jurisdiction,  and  this  not  merely  in  view  of  the  cases  we  are  here  now 
to  try,  but  in  view  of  other  capital  cases  which  have  already  been  tried,  and  in 
which  sentences  have  already  been  pronounced  and  carried  out  within  these 
territories. 
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Mr.  Osier. — I  have  a  word  to  add  to  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend, 
Mr,  Robinson,  which  I  think  covers  all  the  ground. 

I  simply  refer  to  the  two  Imperial  statutes  that  my  learned  friends  are  relying 
upon — 1  and  2  George  IY,  chap.  66,  and  22  and  23  Vic,  chap.  26.  I  point  out  that 
by  the  recital  to  1  and  2  George  IV,  it  was  an  Act  for  a  special  purpose,  an  Act 
reciting  the  troubles  that  had  arisen  between  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the 
North-West  Company  of  Canada,  and  the  administration  of  justice  being  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  providing  an  independent  forum  before  which  the  crimes  that 
had  theretofore  Tbeen  prevalent  could  be  tried,  and  that  Act  called  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  officers  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  Justice  Kichardson. — An  independent  tribunal  ? 

Mr.  Osier.— -An  independent  tribunal.  Those  officers  do  not  exist.  The  Act 
itself  saves  all  the  power  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  which  they  are  by  law  entitled 
to  exercise.  They  had  full  judicial  power  over  the  territory  granted  to  them.  It 
became  important  that  when  they  were  parties  there  should  be  an  independent  forum. 
This  Act  created  that  forum  and  pointed  out  officers  through  whom  the  Act  should  be 
carried  out,  and  the  prisoners  conveyed  to  the  Province  remained  for  trial. 

Then  my  learned  friends  have  omitted  to  point  out  to  your  Honors  that  the 
Statute  on  which  they  rely  so  much,  22  and  23  Vic,  chap.  26,  is  distinctly  limited  to 
the  territories  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Nothing  herein 
contained  shall  extend  to  the  territories  heretofore  granted  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Qom- 
pany  trading  under  that  name,  and  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  the 
colony  of  British  Columbia  save  as  herein  expressly  provided. 

Now  as  my  learned  friend  who  has  preceded  me  has  pointed  out,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  these  offences  were  committed — the  offences  charged  here  were  committed, 
if  committed  at  all,  in  the  territory  that  had  been  immediately  in  possession  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company — Fort  Carlton,  for  instance.  Edmonton,  and  other  forts  are 
immediately  in  this  territory. 

So  that  we  say  that  the  Statute  22  and  23  Vic,  Imperial  Act  doe3  not  apply  ter- 
ritorially, and  we  say  that  1  and  2  George  IV  was  an  Act  limited  in  its  scope  and 
passed  for  a  special  immediate  purpose,  the  necessity  for  which  is  over,  and  that  they 
are  not  therefore  Imperial  Statutes  clashing  in  any  way  with  the  authorized  legisla- 
tion of  the  Dominion.  We  admit  the  proposition  of  my  learned  friend  that  where 
an  Imperial  Act  and  a  Colonial  Act  clash,  the  interpretation  law  has  to  guide,  and 
there  is  the  interpretation  law  which  is  to  guide — the  Imperial  Statute  referred  to. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — That  is  to  govern, 

Mr.  Osier. — That  is  to  govern.  But  we  say  there  is  no  such  a  position,  and  we 
say  that  the  matter  is  in  great  simplicity.  The  power  is  delegated  by  the  Imperial 
Legislature  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  the  Acts  referred  to  by  my  learned  friend. 
The  Dominion  Parliament  has  exercised  that  power  in  the  various  Acts,  the  law  now 
being  contained  in  the  Act  of  1880.  My  learned  friend's  argument  goes  too  far.  It 
would  vitiate  the  Acts  under  which  justice  in  Manitoba  is  administered,  for  it  these 
laws  arc  still  in  torce  they  remain  unrepealed  as  to  the  territory  that  is  now  the  Pro- 
vince of  Manitoba. 

The  point  being  clear  and  one  so  fully  covered  and  as  we  don't  propose  to  reply 
to  my  learned  friend's  argument  of  convenience,  I  don't  think  that  I  need  take  up 
the  time  of  the  court  by  further  remark.  I  might  only  add  that  as  far  as  the  uncon- 
stitutionality is  concerned  the  law  as  to  treason  throughout  the  largest  territory  of 
the  British  Empire  or  the  most  populous  India  is  administered  without  the  aid  of  a 
grand  or  petit  jury.  The  law  of  treason  in  India  is  administered  by  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  sitting  unaided,  who  himself  charges  the  accused  and  one  who  tries  him 
for  the  offence.  That  is  the  legislation  approved  of  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  and 
administered  in  a  country  where  they  have  found  it  difficult  to  institute  the  ordinary 
and  regular  courts  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  older  and  more  established  countries. 
The  jury  system  is  essentially  a  court  system,  essentially  impossible  where  a  terri- 
tory is  of  the  extent  of  these  territories  not  divided  into  judicial  districts.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  convenience  j  that  is  not  what  you  are  administering  here.  We 
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are  seeking  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Statutes.  We  take  them  as  we  find  them, 
and  we  say  this  court  is  properly  constituted,  having  full  power,  and  we  pray  that 
there  may  be  judgment  for  the  Crown  upon  the  plea  that  has  been  put  in. 

I  would  just  call  your  Honor's  attention  to  the  Imperial  Order  in  Council  of  the 
23rd  June,  1870.  It  recites  the  surrender  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  it  sets 
out  in  the  schedule  a  lot  of  posts,  in  fact  defines  the  territory  then  in  the  possession  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  There  is  in  the  Saskatchewan  District  the  Edmonton 
House,  Fort  Pitt,  Carlton  House — this  very  territory. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  in  reply. — The  argument  made  use  of  by  the  learned  counsel 
who  leads  for  the]  Crown,  sets  out,  in  the  first  instance,  the  supremacy,  the  absolute 
supremacy,  of  Parliament,  that  is,  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  I  apprehend.  He  sets 
that  out  as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 

Now,  I  said  in  my  opening  address  that  in  so  far  as  the  Imperial  Parliament  is 
concerned,  it  was  a  very  debatable  point  whether  or  not  the  Imperial  Parliament 
was  absolutely  supreme.  Your  Honors  will  look  at  the  treatise  on  Statutes,  Dwarris, 
page  480,  where  you  will  see  that  that  has  been  more  than  once  put  in  doubt.  If  a 
statute  says  a  man  shall  be  judge  in  his  own  case,  such  a  law,  being  contrary  to 
natural  equity,  shall  be  void.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn, 
influenced  by  the  same  powerful  sense  of  justice.  Lord  Coke,  when  Chief  Justice, 
fearlessly  proclaimed  that  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  contrary  to  natural  right 
or  reason,  &c,  the  common  law  shall  control  it,  and  adjudge  it  void ;  and  Lord  Holt, 
in  the  City  of  London  vs.  Woos,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  observation  of  Lord 
Coke  was  a  very  reasonable  and  true  saying. 

So  that  in  any  case,  with  all  due  respect  for  what  was  stated  by  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown,  that  is  a  debatable  point,  and  I  say  that  there  are  authorities  which 
assert  that  the  power  of  Parliament  is  absolutely  supreme ;  but,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  say  in  my  opening  address,  there  are,  on  the  other  side,  people,  eminent 
jurists  and  eminent  judges,  who  put  that  question  beyond  doubt. 

However,  let  that  be  as  it  may,  presuming  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  be 
absolute — and  here  I  might  as  well  remark  that  the  tribunal  provided  for  the  case  of 
treason  in  India  is  a  tribunal  provided  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  if  I  mistake  not, 
or  by  a  statute  passed  in  India  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson, — In  thatl  respect  is  not  the  constitution  of  India  the 
same  as  that  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  eay  whether  it  is  the  same.  I  am 
doubtful  of  the  point.  I  think  it  is  not,  however,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  any 
very  positive  opinion  upon  that  point.  No  doubt,  under  the  Imperial  Federation 
Act,  the  statutes  of  the  federation  are  reserved  for  allowance  or  disallowance  by  the 
Queen.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  They  are  subject  to  disallowance  within  a 
certain  period  of  time ;  but  supposing  all  that  to  be  the  case,  here  we  have  a  statute 
passed  by  the  Federal  Parliament,  under  certain  delegated  powers,  powers  delegated 
to  it  by  'the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  Crown  referred  to 
the  case  of  Goodhue,  where  it  is  asserted  that  Local  Legislatures  within  their  own 
jurisdiction  are  absolute.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that,  and  on  that  point  I 
would  just  give  the  opinion  of  Lord  North,  when  he*introduced  the  Quebec  Act. 
He  says :  A  matter  concerning  civil  rights  is  a  matter  with  which  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment has  no  concern,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  a  case  of  trial  by  jury  in  a  criminal 
case,  then  we  have  the  right  guaranteed  of  trial  by  jury.  "When  it  comes  to  be  a 
matter  of  civil  rights,  that  is  a  matter  essentially  within  the  purview  of  the  Local 
Legislature,  and,  of  course,  is  a  matter  left  entirely  to  their  control ;  but  the  question 
of  delegated  powers  is  one  that  is  very  strongly  insisted  upon  by  the  Crown  counsel. 
They  say  we  have  the  most  absolute  power. 

The  statute  31  and  32  Victoria,  chapter  105,  the  Rupert's  Land  Act,  1869,  which 
delegates  the  powers,  was  read  by  him,  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Crown,  and 
insisted  upon  by  him  as  giving  the  most  absolute  power  it  is  possible  to  convey. 
He  insisted  that  the  statute  gave  the  Federal  Parliament  identically  the  same 
power  as  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  it  was  impossible  to  give  them  any  greater 
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powers.  If  that  be  the  ease,  if  that  statute  gave  the  Federal  Parliament  the  most 
absolute  power  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  itself,  why  did  it  think  it  necessary 
to  pass  the  statute  of  1871  to  ratify  the  Acts  passed  by  virtue  of  that  delegated  power  ? 
If  this  power  were  so  absolute,  if  those  powers  of  such  an  absolute  character  as  to 
put  the  Federal  Parliament  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
why  did  it  become  necessary  to  ratify  the  legislation  which  had  been  had  under 
this  delegated  power  ?  Why  was  the  statute  of  187 1  passed  ? 
Mr.  Robinson. — To  ratify  the  formation  of  Manitoba. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — In  my  opinion,  which  I  give  respectfully  as  it  is  contrary  to 
that  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Robinson,  it  is  a  matter  of  undoubted  law  that  powers 
delegated  as  in  this  instance  are  always  delegated  subject  to  certain  rights ;  for 
instance,  as  Judge  Story  says,  where  people  assemble  together  and  give  to  their 
representatives  whom  they  elect  to  the  Legislature  certain  powers,  they  say  that 
this  power  must  be  exercised  subject  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  and  sub- 
ject to  certain  restrictions.  Now  Why  should  those  powers  delegated  and  transferred 
to  the  Federal  Parliament  be  exercised  with  any  greater  freedom  and  without  those 
same  restrictions  ?  Why  should  the  powers  delegated  by  the  Imperial  to  the  Federal 
Parliament  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  interpret  them  as  meaning  one 
thing  with  reference  to  one  province,  and  a  different  thing  with  reference  to  another? 
It  is  all  very  well  for  the  learned  counsel  to  say  this  is  not  a  case  of  convenience, 
that  we  are  not  to  argue  for  convenience,  but  I  say  that  these  Acts,  the  Act  of  1871 
and  the  Federal  Act,  must  all  be  read  together,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them.  Those  Acts  were  for  the  purpose  of  forming  federation  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces and  territories.  They  entered  on  an  equal  basis.  The  British  subjects  who 
composed  this  federation  all  had  equal  rights,  and  it  is  impossible  for  this  court  or 
any  other  court  to  decide  in  this  country  that  what  is  law  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
in  so  far  as  the  criminal  law  is  concerned,  shall  not  be  the  law  here ;  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Province  of  Quebec  shall  have  certain  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  this 
treaty  of  federation,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  North- West  Territories  shall  not 
have  the  same  rights. 

The  learned  counsel  who  leads  for  the  Crown  also  said  that  it  is  impossible  to 
find  the  tribunal  before  which  this  man  can  be  tried,  if  not  the  tribunal  now  here.  I 
say  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  tribunal  can  be  found,  and  that  tribunal  can  be 
found  in  the  Imperial  Statute  22  and  23  Victoria,  which  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  magistrates  with  certain  defined  powers.  That  statute  also  provides  that  those 
magistrates  shall  not  go  beyond  a  certain  limit.  The  statute  of  1880  provides  another 
delegated  power,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  magistrates.  Now,  in  what  respect 
are  the  Imperial  Act  and  the  Federal  Act  in  conflict  ?  They  are  in  conflict  purely 
and  simply  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  deciding  finally  on  those  capital  cases. 
Until  such  time  the  question  of  committing  for  trial  is  the  same.  Let  the  magistrate 
be  appointed  under  the  statute  of  1880,  or  under  the  Imperial  Act,  he  is  appointed 
legally  in  either  case,  his  powers  are  identical  in  either  case,  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  trial  then  the  powers  are  repugnant,  and  the  two  statutes  are  in  con- 
flict, and  the  Imperial  Act  must  override  the  Federal  Act.  Mr.  Osier,  who  argued 
last  for  the  Crown,  said  that  the  Act  22  and  23  Victoria  does  not  apply  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  territories  at  all,  but  that  the  Act  of  George  IV  does  apply.  If 
it  is  possible  to  read  sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act  so  as  to  show  that  this  Act  does 
not  apply  to  the  same  tribunal  and  territories  as  the  Act  of  George  IV,  it  is 
impossible  for  mo  to  read  anything  in  the  statutes.  This  statute  provides  expressly 
that  courts  bo  appointed  under  George  IV,  the  appointment  of  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  nothing  in  the  previous  Act  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  bo  or  be  considered  a  repeal  of  that  clause  of  the  other  statute. 

Now  if  it  does  not  apply  at  all  to  the  same  territories,  what  is  the  necessity  for 
the  saving  clause  ?    Why  should  section  1  say  that  the  magistrate  may  be  appointed 
under  the  first  Act,  and  shall  have  more  extended  jurisdiction  under  this  Act  than 
t^ey  had  before  ?    What  is  the  necessity  of  all  that  ?    I  say  that  section  of  the 
ute  most  be  road  in  connection  with  the  other  section.    This  statute  begins  in  its 
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preamble  by  saying,  whereas  certain  statutes  are  passed,  among  others  the  very 
statute  that  the  learned  counsel  said  was  passed  expressly  for  the  Hudson  Bay  terri- 
tory, and  in  view  of  that  Act  so  passed  those  other  enactments  are  made.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  impossible  to  construe  anything  if  we  are  to  say  that  the  statute  of  George 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  magistrates  in  a  court  of  record,  and  this  statute 
says  that  nothing  in  the  previous  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  repeal 
of  that  clause. 

Now,  if  they  are  not  to  be  read  together,  it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  any  statute. 
According  to  the  learned  counsel's  reading  of  that  statute,  it  is  that  this  statute  here 
was  not  intended  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  magistrates  at  all,  that  this 
court  of  record  which  is  provided  for  by  George  IV  should  not  exist  in  the  Hudson 
Bay  territory.  It  is  impossible,  to  my  mind,  to  put  any  such  construction  upon  the 
statute,  but  even  if  this  statute  was  not  in  force  at  all,  the  statute  George  IV  provides 
for  the  method  in  which  this  trial  should  take  place,  and  to  what  tribunal  the 
prisoner  should  be  sent. 

The  "  Dwarris  on  Statutes  "  I  refer  to  is  not  Potter's  Dwarris.  One  is  the 
English  edition,  the  other  the  American. 

Mr.  Justice  Bichardson.— Now,  if  I  understand  the  contention  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
it  is  that  this  Act  of  1880,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  trial  of  criminal  offences  such  as 
this,  is  ultra  vires. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — My  contention  is  that  the  Act  of  1880,  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  trial  of  capital  cases,  is  ultra  vires. 

Mr.  Justice  Bichardson. — Well,  as  I  cannot  hold  that,  I  must  sustain  the  demurrer. 
I  must  now  call  upon  Louis  Biel  to  plead. 

Prisoner  pleads  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Johnstone. — With  the  permission  of  the  court,  I  beg  leave  to  demur  to  the 
information.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  demur  ore  tenus,  or  by  oral  exception  to  the 
information  ;  yet  as  the  information  laid  by  the  prosecution  is  itself  formal,  and  a 
departure  from  the  procedure  hitherto  of  this  court,  I  think  it  necessary  to  put  in  a 
written  general  demurrer  as  follows  : — 

CANADA — NOBTH-WEST  TEBBITOBIBS. 

Queen  vs.  Louis  Biel, 

now  charged  before  his  Honor  Hugh  Bichardson,  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  Henry 
Lejeune,  Esquire,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  jury  of  six  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 5,  section  76  of  the  North- West  Territories  Act,  1880,  on  the  information  of 
Alexander  David  Stewart,  the  said  Louis  Biel,  in  his  own  proper  person,  cometh 
into  court  here  and  having  heard  said  information  read,  sayeth  that  the  said  infor- 
mation and  the  matters  therein  contained  in  the  manner  and  form  as  described  and 
above  stated  and  set  forth,  are  not  sufficient  in  law,  and  that  the  said  Louis  Biel  is 
not  bound  by  law  of  the  land  to  answer  the  same  ; 

Wherefore,  for  want  of  sufficient  information,  the  said  Louis  Biel  prays  judgment. 

Mr.  Bobinson. — You  assign  no  special  grounds  of  demurrer. 

Mr.  Johnstone. — No ;  it  is  the  general  form  of  demurrer  prescribed  by  Archbold. 
It  is  given  in  the  case  of  Queen  vs.  Connor. 

Mr.  Bobinson. — I  am  not  objecting  to  the  form,  but  I  am  only  pointing  out  this, 
that  if  it  is  intended  to  rest  on  any  ground  not  already  discussed,  and  you  think  it  is 
desirable  to  point  them  out,  we  will  answer  them,  but  in  the  absence  of  that  indica- 
tion, we  cannot  do  more  than  put  in  a  general  joinder.  If  he  can  point  out  in  what 
respects  he  thinks  it  is  insufficient,  it  will  be  proper. 

Mr.  Johnstone. — If  the  Crown  choose  to  join  in  the  demurrer,  they  will  argue 
after  the  joinder  is  filed.  I  think  the  Crown  should  join  or  else  it  will  have  to  remain 
as  it  is. 

Mr.  Bobinson. — Then  we  put  in  a  general  joinder. 

Mr.  Johnstone, — The  information,  your  Honors,  contains  in  all  six  overt  acts. 
Three  of  them  purport  to  be  laid  against  the  prisoner  as  a  British  subject;  the  other 
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three  are  silent  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  prisoner.  The  overt  acts  laid  in  the 
last  three  charges  are  identical  with  the  overt  acts  mentioned  in  the  first  three  clauses 
of  the  intormation.  Admitting  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  the  information  can 
contain  more  than  one  charge,  I  contend  that  if  my  learned  friends  intended  to  rely 
upon  the  last  throe  clauses  of  the  information,  and  they  also  intended  to  prevent 
evidence  being  given  of  citizenship  of  the  prisoner  as  a  citizen  in  a  foreign  state, 
these  clauses  of  the  information  should  specify  that  the  prisoner  is  a  citizen  of  that 
foreign  state  and  that  that  foreign  state  is  at  peace  with  Her  Majesty.  That  ques- 
tion is  settled  by  an  address  of  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  the  Hon.  John  Hilly ard 
Cameron,  in  Queen  vs.  School,  26  TJ.C.  Q.B.  212.  The  prisoner  was  one  of  the 
Fenians  of  1866. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — Settled  by  Mr.  Cameron,  or  did  he  represent  the 
Crown  ?  It  was  Judge  Wilson  who  gave  the  judgment.  I  prefer  you  should  read 
from  the  judgment  instead  of  Mr.  Cameron's  opinion. 

Mr.  Johnstone. — Mr.  Cameron  proceeds  to  detail  the  case  to  the  jury,  and  says 
the  indictment  declares  that  we  are  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  That  is  a  fact 
known  to  all,  but  as  a  matter  of  form  I  will  have  to  ask  the  question  of  one  of  the 
witnesses,  in  order  to  place  it  legally  before  you. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — Was  that  a  prosecution  under  Edward  III  Act  ? 
Wasn't  it  under  the  31  Victoria? 

Mr.  Johnstone. — It  was  under  the  Fenian  Act.   The  clauses  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Osier. — Totally  different  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Johnstone. — As  I  understand  it,  you  are  proceeding  under  31  Yictoria. 

Mr.  Osier. — You  are  misunderstanding  us  then.    25  Edward  III  is  the  one. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — I  don't  know  that  I  comprehend  the  point  that  you  are 
raising,  Mr.  Johnstone  ;  will  you  put  it  to  me  again  ? 

Mr.  Johnstone. — Admitting  that  the  information  can  contain  more  than  one 
charge,  the  first  three  charges  are  proper  in  stating  that  the  prisoner  is  a  subject  of 
Her  Majesty,  but  in  that  respect  the  forms  are  identical  with  the  forms  given  in 
works  on  criminal  procedure ;  but  the  three  last  charges  do  not  allege  that  the 
prisoner  

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — What  you  say  is  that  because  the  three  last  do  not 
contain  a  nationality,  they  are  bad  ? 

Mr.  Johnstone. — The  information  is  double.  If  my  learned  friends  have  decided 
to  leave  the  information  in  that  shape  and  not  declare  against  the  prisoner  as  a  subject 
of  a  foreign  state  at  peace  with  Her  Majesty,  I  say  the  information  is  double  in  this 
respect,  that  the  overt  acts  mentioned  in  the  three  last  clauses  of  the  information 
are  identical  with  those  mentioned  in  the  three  former  clauses  which  allege  that  the 
prisoner  is  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — They  cannot  lay  the  same  offence  in  different  ways  ? 

Mr.  Johnstone. — Not  in  different  ways,  your  Honor.  The  only  difference  is  this 
that  it  does  not  allege — the  several  charges  do  not  allege — that  the  prisoner  is  a 
British  subject.  Then  it  must  be  presumed  that  he  is  a  British  subject,  and  presum- 
ing that,  then  the  information  is  double.  It  contains  these  charges  twice  over  in  the 
same  words,  the  same  identical  words,  the  same  overt  acts. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — Then  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Johnstone. — Well,  we  have  demurred  to  the  indictment,  and  we  want  your 
Honors  to  hold  that  the  information  is  bad  because  it  is  double,  or  that  is  not  double, 
that  is  just  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — Have  you  the  School  case  here?  (This  is  to  be 
produced.) 

Mr.  Eobinson. — There  is  a  McMahon  case. 

Mr.  Johnstone. — In  the  School  case,  there  are  three  counts. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — The  case  I  refer  to  has  six  counts. 

Mr.  Johnstone. — They  all  charge  the  prisoner  with  being  a  subject  of  a  foreign 
state  at  peace  with  Her  Majesty. 
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Mr.  Burbidge. — I  think  my  learned  friend  is  misapprehending  the  nature  of  the 
charge  from  the  fact  that  he  states  that  we  have  laid  six  overt  acts  in  the  charge. 
We  have  not  done  that.  He  is  probably  thinking  of  a  count  for  compassing  to  levy 
war.  In  three  counts  we  have  charged  him  as  a  British  subject  and  having  violated 
his  natural  allegiance,  and  in  three  counts  we  have  charged  him  with  having  acted 
contrary  to  his  local  allegiance.  It  is  quite  sufficient  that  a  man  may  live  in  a 
country  to  be  guilty  of  treason.  With  reference  to  the  two  sets  of  counts,  I  need  do 
no  more  than  refer  to  School's  case.  In  that  case,  counsel  for  the  prisoner  were 
called  upon  to  say  whether  their  prisoner  would  be  tried  as  an  alien  or  a  British 
subject,  before  the  Crown  was  called  upon  to  amend  or  to  make  any  election.  I 
need  not  pursue  this  question  further  I  think. 

Mr.  Justice  Eicbardson. — The  Queen  vs.  School  is  the  case  I  refer  to.  The 
prisoner  was  indicted  on  two  separate  counts ;  this  was  under  the  Fenian  Act.  I 
don't  think  there  is  anything  in  the  objection  of  Mr.  Johnstone,  and  I  overrule  it. 
Are  there  any  other  demurrers  ? 

Mr.  Osier. — The  clerk  will  ask  the  prisoner  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 

Clerk. — Louis  Eiel,  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 

Prisoner. — I  have  the  honor  to  answer  the  court  I  am  not  guilty. 

Clerk. — Are  you  ready  for  your  trial  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — I  have  now  to  state  that  I  have  to  ask  an  adjournment  till 
to-morrow  morning,  to  enable  us  to  prepare  some  affidavits  we  require  to  produce,  to 
show  why  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  proceed  with  the  trial  at  the  present  moment. 
It  is  possible  that  these  affidavits  should  have  been  in  court  now,  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  defence,  they  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  and  have  not  been  in  a  position  to 
do  work  of  any  importance.  I  have  therefore  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  court. 
As  soon  as  the  affidavits  are  prepared,  we  will  hand  them  to  the  learned  counsel  on 
the  other  side. 

His  Honor. — You  propose  that  the  court  should  rise,  with  a  view  of  enabling 
you  to  prepare  the  necessary  affidavits  to  ask  for  an  adjournment  ? 

Mr.  Eobinson. — To  what  time  do  they  propose  to  ask  the  adjournment  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — That  is  a  matter  that  will  have  to  be  decided  by  the  court 
when  we  have  furnished  the  affidavits  showing  the  witnesses  we  require  and  how  we 
intend  to  produce  them,  and  how  it  is  we  have  not  got  them  now.  Some  of  the 
witnesses  are  in  Montana,  and  the  adjournment  will  not  be  a  long  one. 

His  Honor. — Montana  is  out  of  our  jurisdiction,  and  we  cannot  bring  them  here. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — It  is  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  bringing  them  here. 

Mr.  Eobinson. — Do  I  understand  my  learned  friend  that  they  will  ask  for  an 
indefinite  adjournment,  not  an  adjournment  to  a  definite  day  ? 

Mr.  Greenshields. — Perhaps  a  month. 

Mr.  Eobinson. — They  must  produce  affidavits  of  the  strongest  possible  character, 
and  they  must  not  consider  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  oppose  such  an  adjournment. 

His  Honor. — It  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience  this  evening  whether  we 
adjourn  now  or  go  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half  till  6  o'clock.  Can't  we  make  it  early 
to-morrow  morning  ? 

Mr.  Eobinson. — I  do  not  know  that  that  will  facilitate  matters,  as  we  have  to 
consider  the  affidavits  and  prepare  answers. 

Bis  Honor. — Jurors  will  understand  that  they  are  to  be  continually  in  atten- 
dance, as  also  witnesses  on  both  sides.    We  will  adjourn  till  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Court  then  adjourned. 

21st  July,  1885. 

The  clerk  opened  the  court  at  10  o'clock. 

His  Honor  Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — Call  the  jury. 

The  clerk  calls  over  the  list  of  jurors. 

Thomas  Pull — one  of  the  jurors. — Your  Honor,  on  account  of  being  postmaster 
and  contractor  to  carry  the  mails,  I  beg  to  be  relieved. 

His  Honor. — I  fear  I  have  no  power  to  relieve  you  now — you  were  fairly  drawn, 
out  of  a  large  number  of  names,  and  I^do  not  think  that  I  can  discharge  you  now. 
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1  have  noticed  several  jurors  who  were  summoned  do  not  appear.    Is  it  the  desire 
that  proceedings  should  be  instituted  against  them? 

Mr.  Eobinson. — Not  if  we  can  get  on  without  them. 

Mr.  Lemieux. — Mr.  Watson,  will  you  please  swear  the  prisoner  to  these 
affidavits. 

The  clerk  swears  the  affidavits. 

Mr.  Greenshields. — Please  your  Honor,  we  renew  the  application  made  yester- 
day afternoon  for  an  adjournment  of  this  trial.  In  the  interval  since  the  adjourn- 
ment we  have  had  three  affidavits  prepared,  two  of  the  senior  counsel,  Messrs. 
Lemieux  and  Fitzpatrick,  and  one  of  the  accused.  We  base  our  application  to  a  large 
extent  upon  those  affidavits. 

His  Honor. — Have  they  been  shown  to  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  ? 
Mr.  Eobinson. — We  have  seen  them  just  lately;  we  will  look  over  them  again. 
Mr.  Greenshields  read  the  three  affidavits  annexed  hereto.  These  are 
the  affidavits  upo<.  which  we  base  our  application  for  an  adjournment  of  this 
trial,  as  the  counsel  for  the  defence  feel  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  prisoner,  if  we  are  forced  on  at  the  present  time  with  this  trial.  The  charge 
is  the  most  serious  that  can  be  preferred  against  a  subject,  that  of  treason,  involving, 
as  it  does,  the  death  penalty.  We  excepted  to  the  jurisdiction  and  think  the  proce- 
dure of  this  court  is  an  extraordinary  one.  The  prisoner  is  arraigned  yesterday 
for  the  first  time,  and  is  asked  if  he  is  ready  to  proceed  immediately  with  his  defence. 
In  ordinary  cases  time  is  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  defence,  and  we  do  not  see 
why  this  court  should  differ  from  the  practice  followed  in  the  other  courts  of  justice 
throughout  Canada  and  the  British  Empire.  We  have  put  in  three  affidavits,  and 
these  establish  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  and  an 
utter  impossibility  for  the  prisoner  to  make  his  defence  before  this  court,  because  we 
could  not  obtain  the  attendance  of  these  witnesses  upon  whom  the  defence  rely.  The 
prisoner  is  a  man  of  little  or  no  means,  and  we  propose  to  make  application  to  the 
court,  to  order  its  officers  to  issue  subpoenas  to  the  witnesses  whose  names  we  will 
give,  and  that  the  expenses  bo  defrayed  by  the  court. 
His  Honor. — The  court  is  in  possession  of  no  funds. 

Mr.  Greenshields. — It  is  not  usual  that  the  court  is  in  possession  of  funds  for  that 
purpose,  but  it  is  often  the  case  that  courts  of  justice  on  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment have  the  funds  provided  for  the  defence.  I  did  not  suppose  that  your  Honor 
had  the  funds  in  your  pocket,  but  that  it  could  be  so  obtained.  We  are  defending 
this  man  on  a  very  serious  charge.  Your  Honor  is  appointed  by  tho  Government, 
and  any  representation  made  by  this  court  as  regards  the  defence  of  this  man  would 
be  followed  by  the  Government.  It  would  be  based  on  the  affidavits,  and  with  that 
would  be  an  application  for  assistance  to  obtain  those  witnesses  who  are  to  be  here. 

Now.  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  affidavit  of  the  prisoner.  He  swears 
in  this  affidavit  that  Dumont,  Dumas  and  Nault  who  were  in  Montana — these  men 
are  thof-e  who  went  to  Montana  at  the  solicitation  of  the  half-breeds,  and  asked  the 
prisoner  to  assist  them  in  petitioning  the  Government,  and  have  proper  represent- 
ation made  that  their  rights  might  be  obtained.  It  will  no  doubt  strike  the  court  as 
it  does  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  that  these  matters  are  important  for  the  defence 
of  the  prisoner.  It  is  important  that  it  be  shown  that  this  prisoner  was  in  a  foreign 
country,  following  his  usual  avocations,  that  these  men  came  to  him,  and  made 
representations  as  a  committee  representing  tho  half-breeds,  and  asked  him  to  assist 
these  poor  people  in  asking  for  their  rights.  It  seems  to  me  important  to  prove,  as 
we  can  show  by  these  witnesses,  that  when  the  prisoner  came  to  the  North- West 
Territories,  ho  came  upon  the  honest  solicitation  of  the  half-breeds  and  citizens  of 
these  territories  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  policy  pursued  by  tho  Govern- 
ment as  regards  the  lands.  We  want  to  prove  that  at  the  time  tho  prisoner  came  into 
this  country  ho  came  with  pure  and  good  motives,  his  motive  being  to  assist  these 
people  in  obtaining  redress  of  the  grievances  which  they  unquestionably  had, 
grievances  which  every  public  man,  be  he  of  either  political  party,  will  admit.  We 
want  these  men  to  show  that  the  prisoner  came  to  this  country  honestly,  to  assist 
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his  fellow  citizens  in  obtaining  redress  of  those  grievances.  Dumont,  Dumas  and  the 
others  I  have  named  will  come  here  on  the  assurance  of  counsel  that  they  will  be 
protected.  Now  we  want  these  witnesses,  we  think  we  are  in  a  position  to  obtain 
the  attendance  of  these  witnesses  if  the  delay  we  ask  is  given.  We  also  intend  to  ask 
this  court  to  order  that  all  documents,  petitions,  writings  and  representations — prayer 
after  prayer,  petition  after  petition  was  presented  to  the  Government  by  the  people 
asking  for  redress — be  brought  before  this  court.  All  these  papers  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Burgess,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  of  Mr.  Yankoughnet  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs.  Our  desire  in  having  these  documents  is 
to  show  that  when  the  prisoner  was  asked  in  1884  to  come  to  the  North- West 
Territories  he  was  asked  to  come  simply  as  a  last  resort  of  these  people  to  whose 
petitions  the  Government,  for  some  reason,  did  not  take  notice.  We  want  these  papers 
to  show  the  state  in  which  most  of  these  people  were,  and  to  show  that  the  prisoner 
came  into  the  country  in  a  legal  and  proper  way  to  aid  in  redressing  the  grievances 
the  half-breeds  had  been  complaining  of  to  the  Government  for  years.  In  addition  to 
that,  there  is  the  evidence  of  the  doctors  from  Quebec.  This  defence,  we  are  instructed 
by  others  than  the  prisoner  to  make. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — There  are  three  in  Montana. 

Mr.  Greenshields. — Two  at  Helena,  and  one  at  the  Turtle  Mountain.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  competent  of  proof,  that  the  accused  was  confined  in  the  Beauport 
asylum  for  a  period  of  three  years,  from  1872  to  18*75.  The  doctors  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  affidavits  are  to  prove  those  facts,  and  also  the  condition 
of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — That  is  from  Quebec. 

Mr.  Greenshields.— And  Dr.  Clark  of  Toronto.  We  desire  that  these  witnesses 
should  be  here.  When  we  left  we  expected  that  these  gentlemen  would  be  present 
here  in  Regina,  but  they  are  not  here.  The  correspondence  or  communication  we 
have  had  with  them  has  been  of  the  most  limited  kind,  by  telegraph,  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  proper  explanation  as  to  why  they  are  not  here.  We  have 
also  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Lemieux  who  says  that  if  time  is  given,  he  will  immediately 
return  to  Quebec,  and  will  return  before  this  court  with  these  three  medical  gentle- 
men. The  court  can  see  the  necessity  in  a  trial  of  this  kind  where  life  is  involved, 
that  we  should  be  given  the  fullest  opportunity  to  make  a  proper  defence.  What  we 
want  is  a  fair  trial.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for,  and  we  should  obtain  the  fullest 
and  fairest  trial,  and  if  after  a  full  and  fair  trial,  the  court  and  the  jury  find  that  the 
prisoner  is  guilty  of  the  offence  charged,  we  will  have  done  our  duty  before  the  court 
and  the  people.  The  people  of  this  country  will  be  satisfied  that  no  injustice  has 
been  done.  If,  after  the  production  of  such  affidavits  as  these,  the  prisoner  is  forced 
on  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  public  feeling  will  not  be  satisfied.  A  trial 
of  this  kind  in  which  tho  public  are  all  interested  must  be  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

It  seems  to  us  there  is  every  reason  why  the  application  should  be  granted,  and 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  refused.  The  delay  need  not  be  the  cause  of  any  incon- 
venience, as  it  has  been  remarked  that  there  are  some  sixty  or  seventy  other  prisoners 
awaiting  trial,  and  their  trials  can  be  proceeded  with. 

Mr,  Justice  Richardson. — The  convenience  of  counsel  should  not  be  considered 
in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Greenshields. — I  am  referring  to  this  only  to  show  that  there  is  no  other 
reason  why  the  application  should  not  be  granted.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  conveni- 
ence. The  witnesses  can  be  kept  here ;  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  Crown  ;  we 
find  them  here  all  the  time.  Witnesses  whose  names  were  given  us  by  the  prisoner 
give  some  testimony,  but  the  moment  we  approach  them  to  speak  to  them  they  stand 
back  as  though  we  were  tainted  with  a  plague,  and  say  we  are  instructed  to  have  no 
conversation  with  the  defence.  Our  endeavors  to  obtain  information  have  been  frus- 
trated by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  or  some  one  for  the  Government,  who  have 
instructed  every  person  not  to  recognize  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  and  

Mr.  Osier. — You  have  no  right  to  make  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Robinson.— There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the  affidavit. 
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Mr.  Greenshields. — We  can  furnish  affidavits  to  that  effect.  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  any  charge  that  the  counsel  have  instructed  the  witnesses  to  that  effect.  I  say- 
that  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  would  not  talk  to  us  because  they  said  they  had 
been  instructed  to  have  no  conversation  with  the  counsel  for  the  defence.  The  names 
of  many  of  them  were  the  names  given  by  the  prisoner  as  witnesses  for  the  defence, 
but  we  were  unable  to  see  them  or  to  have  any  conversation  with  them,  for  what 
cause  we  do  not  know,  but  they  said  they  were  instructed  not  to  have  any  conversa- 
tion with  us.  We  are  unable  to  enter  upon  the  trial  now,  and  we  ask  that  the  trial 
be  adjourned  for  a  month  from  this  time.  There  are  some  other  witnesses  who  are 
in  the  country  in  addition  to  those  whom  we  have  named,  and  we  ask  that  subpoenas 
be  issued  for  them  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  or  the  court  or  such  other  pro- 
cedure as  your  Honor  can  take  to  procure  their  attendance.  The  witnesses  from 
Quebec  we  do  not  ask  the  Crown  to  bring  at  their  expense ;  we  will  bring  them  here 
ourselves.    The  other  witnesses  

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — The  law  in  regard  to  witnesses  is  laid  down.  I  think 
my  powers  are  defined. 

Mr.  Greenshields. — I  think  upon  proper  representation  being  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernment  

Mr,  Justice  Eichardson. — Have  you  seen  the  order  of  the  17th  of  June  ?  The  old 
one  is  repealed  and  a  new  one  issued. 

Mr.  Greenshields. —I  have  not  seen  the  one  of  the  l*7th  June. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — It  is  simply  a  little  more  liberal. 

Mr.  Greenshields.  —  If  we  are  forced  on  with  this  trial  now  we  really  have  no 
defence  to  make ;  we  could  not  have  the  witnesses  here ;  we  have  no  witnesses. 

Mr,  Fitzpa trick. — May  it  please  your  Honors.  In  connection  with  this  case,  I 
will  simply  say  that  at  the  time  we  were  retained  for  the  defence,  it  had  been  made 
to  a  very  large  extent  apparent  in  our  Province,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  secure  such  a  trial  for  the  prisoner  as  public  opinion  appeared  unanimously  to 
require.  So  far  as  we  could  gather  from  the  press,  and  other  modes  of  ascertaining 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  the  desire  was  that  this  man  should  have  a  full,  fair  and 
impartial  trial,  that  every  possible  means  should  be  afforded  to  him  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  defence,  that  after  he  had  made  his  defence  and  had  a  fair  chance  of 
exculpating  himself  or  explaining  his  position,  then  that  the  law  should  take  its 
course ;  but  that  if  a  full  and  free  and  impartial  trial,  such  as  the  public  absolutely 
required,  was  not  had,  no  satisfaction  would  be  given  to  the  public,  and  the  public 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  Louis  Eiel  was  really  guilty  of  the  charges 
laid  at  his  door. 

With  this  object  in  view,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  press  throughout  the 
country  required  and  besought  the  Government  to  interfere  in  this  case,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  Government  to  a  certain  extent  to  secure  for  the  defendant  all 
the  means  that  might  be  considered  necessary  to  have  the  trial,  we  were  sent  to 
Ottawa,  and  we  went  to  Ottawa,  and  there  had  an  interview  with  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  and,  being  there,  he  replied  very  naturally  :  There  is  no  provision  in  the  law 
which  enables  me  to  furnish  you  with  the  means  necessary  to  defend,  but  he  also 
added  that  on  a  recommendation  by  the  court,  certain  witnesses  being  produced, 
that  it  would  bo  proper  that  their  expenses  would  be  paid,  and  action  would  be  taken. 
This  being  the  answer  from  the  Government,  of  course  then  we  had  to  go  to  the 
parties  who  were  acting  and  who  were  really  our  clients  in  this  case. 

We  then  found  ourselves  in  this  position,  that  the  Government  were  desirous  of 
paying  witnesses  after  they  had  been  brought  here,  on  recommendation  by  the 
court,  and  then  we  said  :  What  is  the  use  of  that  to  us?  How  are  the  witnesses  to 
be  produced  ?  Of  course  I  can  understand  such  an  order  as  that  being  given  in  the 
Tichborno  case  for  instance.  In  that  case  such  an  order  was  given,  such  a  thing  was 
done,  but  where,  as  in  England,  the  distances  to  be  covered  are  very  short,  where 
the  means  of  getting  witnesses  is  very  simple,  one  can  understand  such  an  order. 
In  a  country  like  this  where  we  have  thousands  of  miles  of  territory  to  cover  in 
order  to  get  witnesses,  such  an  order  as  that  which  the  Government  were  anxious 
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to  give  us,  and  which  the  court  now  says  is  in  existence,  and  which  the  court  now 
says  applies  to  this  case  is  perfectly  useless  to  us.  It  is  perfectly  useless  for  us  to 
know  that  when  the  witnesses  are  here  they  will  be  paid.  How  are  we  going  to 
get  them  here  ?  that  is  the  point.  In  view  of  those  facts,  subscriptions  were  organ- 
ised throughout  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  your  Honor  knows  that  it  takes  neces- 
sarily some  time  for  the  public  to  properly  realise  the  importance  of  a  case  of  this 
kind.  It  takes  some  little  time  for  the  public  mind  to  be  properly  seized  of  the 
importance  of  a  case  of  this  kind.  Before  we  had  the  answer  from  the  Government, 
subscriptions  were  organised,  and  now,  from  telegrams  received  from  Quebec,  we 
believe  that  we  can  honestly  come  befoie  this  court,  and  say  that  a  certain  number 
of  witnesses  that  are  required  will  be  produced  before  this  court.  Of  course*  I  don't 
wish  to  come  before  the  court  and  say  here  that  we  can  produce  all  the  witnesses 
that  are  necessary  for  the  defence,  but  I  am  instructed  that  the  witnesses  who  are 
required  from  Quebec,  will  be  sent  here  from  Quebec.  As  to  the  other  witnesses,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say  than  what  has  been  already  said  by  Mr.  Greenshields, 
except,  perhaps,  that  I  have  a  letter  which  I  communicated  to  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  Crown,  from  a  gentleman  who  is  in  personal  communication  with  Dumont  and 
Dumas,  from  which  I  gather  that  these  witnesses  are  ready  to  give  us  every  assistance 
in  their  power,  and  I  infer  from  that  it  will  be  possible  if  they  are  properly  instructed 
as  to  the  immunity  which  is  guaranteed  them  by  our  laws,  it  is  possible  to  infer  from 
the  letter  that  those  men  will  be  brought  here,  that  they  can  be  brought  here,  and  that 
we  may  possibly  be  able  to  have  them  if  the  adjournment  takes  place. 

Of  course,  1  don't  wish  to  bind  myself  here,  standing  as  counsel  for  the  defence ; 
I  don't  wish  to  bind  myself  to  anything  I  cannot  do,  and  I  would  not  undertake  tor 
the  defence,  under  any  circumstances,  to  say  here  I  shall  produce  so  and  so.  I  do  not 
bind  myself  that  I  can  do  it.  All  I  say,  all  I  can  say  as  counsel,  is  that  I  am  in- 
structed that  such  witnesses  can  be  produced,  and  I  infer  from  the  letter  which  I 
have  and  which  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Crown,  and  which 
I  am  prepared  to  lay  before  the  court,  that  if  it  is  possible  I  can  say  that  a  witness, 
Dumont  or  Dumas,  can  be  brought  here  with  immunity,  we  can  produce  them 
before  this  court.  Those  witnesses  I  am  instructed  will  prove  facts  that  are  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  defence ;  they  will  prove  that  Mr.  Kiel  if  he  had  been 
listened  to,  not  one  drop  of  blood  would  have  been  shed. 

Mr.  Osier. — Confine  yourself  to  the  facts  on  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardeon. — I  will  hear  anything  that  has  not  already  been  said. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — As  to  speaking  to  the  facts,  I  think  the  statement  I  made  is 
covered  by  the  affidavit,  that  the  alleged  rebellion  was  commenced  and  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  a  council  of  fourteen  persons,  of  which  council  the  prisoner  was 
not  a  member ;  that  he  did  not  participate  in  any  engagement  or  permit  or  counten- 
ance any  act  of  overt  treason. 

Of  course  it  would  be  very  humiliating  for  a  counsel  to  be  said  to  be  not  confin- 
ing himself  to  the  facts,  to  statements  not  already  sworn  to,  but  I  have  endeavored 
in  all  that  I  have  said,  as  I  shall  endeavor  all  through  this  case,  to  restrict  myself,  so 
far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to  the  facts  as  they  appear  before  the  court,  and  I  think  the 
statement  is  borne  out  by  my  affidavit. 

I  don't  wish  to  detain  the  court  any  further  in  this  case,  and  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  accused  that  the  postponement  should  be 
had,  and  we  leave  the  matter  with  entire  confidence  in  the  hands  of  the  court. 

,  Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — What  I  understand  you  to  suggest,  at  least  the  facts 
which  you  have  put  forward  are  these,  that  some  witnesses  who  are  not  here  ought 
to  be  here  for  the  proper  defence,  and  that  some  of  them  cannot  be  here  because  they 
have  not  got  the  funds  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.— Some  of  them  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  because  we  have  not  had  the  funds,  but  if  a  delay  is  granted  to  us,  we 
are  in  expectation  that  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  those  witnesses. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson.— There  are  three  points  covered  by  your  application; 
firstly,  necessary  and  material  witnesses  are  not  here ;  secondly,  with  regard  to  some 
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of  them  they  have  not  the  funds ;  thirdly,  if  a  reasonable  postponement  is  given,  they 
can  be  produced,  or  rather,  you  believe  they  can  be  produced. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — Yes,  I  believe  they  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  Eobinson. — These  affidavits  we  saw,  at  least  I  myself,  only  a  few  minutes 
before  the  court  opened,  and  I  have  had  time  only  to  glance  at  them.  I  desire  to  give 
such  answer  ss  we  think  proper  to  give  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  after  pro- 
per consideration,  and  I  ask  your  Honors,  under  the  circumstances — I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  ask  your  Honors  to  allow  us  an  interval  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  con- 
sider what  course  it  is  right  for  the  Crown  to  take. 

Court  postponed  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Robinson,  resuming. — We  have  considered  together  the  course  which  the 
Crown  will  take  in  answering  this  application.  We  have  considered  the  matter  with 
some  anxiety,  because  we  are  quite  aware  that  a  serious  responsibility  rests  upon  us 
either  in  acceding  to  or  opposing  such  an  application.  In  the  first  place  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  I  regret  extremely  that  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Greenshields, 
should  have  departed  so  far  from  what  I  regard  as  professional  courtesy  and  profes- 
sional etiquette,  as  to  make  the  remarks  which  he  thought  it  right  to  make  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  and  I  must  say  that  it  is  wholly  new  to  me  in  the  course  of  a 
very  long  professional  career  to  hear  a  simple  practice  application  of  this  kind,  such 
as  this  application  for  adjournment  or  postponement  of  a  trial,  urged  in  such  a  tone 
and  in  such  a  spirit.  As  to  part  of  his  remarks,  I  understood,  and  I  think  everyone 
else  must  have  understood  that  if  they  meant  anything,  they  certainly  meant  to  imply 
a  threat  against  those  acting  for  the  Crown,  that  if  they  declined  to  accede  to  the  con- 
tention, public  opinion  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  public  opinion  would 
not  support  them.  We  are  answerable  to  public  opinion,  and  we  are  perfectly  con- 
tent to  be  answerable  to  public  opinion,  but  I  repeat  again  my  surprise  that  that  tone 
of  spirit  and  sort  of  address  should  have  been  thought  necessary  in  a  case  of  this 
description. 

1  will  now  say  what  I  have  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  application  made.  As  to 
the  application  for  postponement  which  is  asked  for,  those  who  represent  the  Crown 
think  it  their  duty  to  oppose  it.  To  a  certain  extent,  we  think  it  right  to  accede 
to  it  i- o  far  as  we  have  any  voice  in  the  matter.  I  will  discuss  the  dilierent  grounds 
in  a  few  moments  on  which  this  application  is  based.  As  regards  what  I  am  inclined 
to  think  is  the  main  portion  of  the  application  and  main  grounds  urged,  I  think  it  is 
an  application  made  under  circumstances  and  based  upon  grounds  which  are  wholly 
without  precedent.  I  speak  now  of  the  application  for  the  postponement  of  this 
trial  until  Gabriel  Dumont,  Michel  Dumas,  and  a  Mr.  Nault,  should  be  brought  from 
the  United  States  where  they  are  said  now  to  be,  to  give  evidence  for  the  prisoner. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  a  rebellion  has  broken  out  in  this  country.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  notoriety  that  those  three  men  were  not  only  participators  in  that  rebellion, 
but  were  leading  and  active  spirits  concerned  in  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that 
the  result  of  their  connection  with  that  rebellion  has  led  them  to  flee  from  justice.  I 
don't  believe  there  is  an  instance  of  any  application  having  ever  been  made,  still  less 
of  such  an  apj.lication  ever  being  granted,  as  an  application  for  adjournment  of  the 
trial  of  those  who  have  not  been  successful  in  escaping  from  justice  until  those  who 
have  escaped  are  brought  back  under  a  safe  conduct  irom  the  Crown  to  give  evidence 
in  their  favor.  We  have  no  authority  at  all  events,  and  we  have  no  power  whatever 
to  give  to  any  of  those  persons  who  have  fled  from  justice  anything  approaching 
protection  or  safe  conduct,  if  they  choose  to  enter  this  province.  If  they  enter  it  in 
innocence,  they  can  prove  their  innocence.  If  they  enter  it  guilty,  they  must  take 
the  chances  of  all  other*  who  are  guilty. 

Tnere  are  other  gi  ouuds  which  are  urged.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Vankoughnet  and  Mr. 
Burgess,  two  gentlemen  employed  in  the  public  service  of  the  Crown  at  Ottawa,  have 
the  custody  of  a  large  number  of  petitions  and  documents  which  it  is  necessary  the 
prisoner  should  have  for  the  purposes  of  his  deience,  and  the  purport  of  those  peti- 
tions and  documents  is  stated.  They  are  petitions  to  the  Government,  applications 
to  the  Government,  asking  for  redress  of  what  were  alleged  to  be  certain  grievances. 
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Those  documents  and  those  petitions  I  believe  to  be  utterly  inadmissible  under  any 
circumstances,  as  a  defence  in  this  case.  We  hear,  for  the  first  time,  that  an  appli- 
cation for  redress  on  constitutional  grounds  is  evidence  to  form  a  justification  for 
armed  rebellion.  If  those  documents  were  here  they  would  be  opposed  as  wholly 
inadmissible,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  are  wholly  inadmissible,  as  having 
any  bearing  whatever  on  this  case ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  application  was 
made  to  the  Government  to  send  Mr.  Yankoughnet  or  Mr.  Burgess  here  to  allow  an 
inspection  or  production  of  any  of  those  documents,  or  to  produce  any  of  thoFe  docu- 
ments at  the  trial.  With  regard  to  another  application  which  my  learned  friends 
say  they  will  think  it  right  to  make,  or  which  they  do  make  now,  an  application  for 
an  order  for  the  production  of  all  correspondence  which  was  found  in  possession  of 
the  prisoner  at  Batoche,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  we  regard  those  documents  as  state 
documents,  and  many  of  them  necessarily  implicate  others,  and  that  we,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duty,  should  feel  it  necessary  to  refuse  to  any  person  acting  for  the 
prisoner  an  inspection  of  anything  which  can  be  in  the  nature  of  treasonable  corres- 
pondence, or  which  could  implicate  others  in  any  matter,  and  which  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  society  to  see  properly  punished. 

With  regard  to  the  certificate  of  naturalization  which  the  prisoner  says  is  neces- 
sary for  bis  defence,  in  our  view  the  law  is  clear  that  the  existence  of  that  certificate 
would  make  no  difference  whatever.  We  have  not  that  certificate  ourselves.  I  am 
told  we  have  never  known  where  it  was  until  we  got  a  telegram  this  morning,  and 
we  heard  that  a  certified  copy  of  the  certificate  or  the  certificate  itself  is  at  Winnipeg* 
All  that  we  can  say  with  regard  to  that  is,  that  we  shall  telegraph.  We  have  tele- 
graphed for  it  to  Winnipeg,  and  it  shall  be  got  and  produced,  and  they  shall  have 
the  use  of  it.    We  can  do  nothing  more  with  regard  to  that. 

With  regard  to  those  witnesses  who,  it  is  said,  will  come  from  Quebec  and  will 
prove  the  state  ol  the  prisoner's  mind  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say 
or  to  conjecture  what  possible  weight  that  can  have  on  the  question  of  the  state  of 
prisoner's  mind  six  months  ago;  but,  however  that  may" be,  what  we  are  told  here  is,, 
that  they  desire,  not  a  postponement  of  a  few  days  until  those  witnesses  can  be  tele- 
graphed for  and  brought  up,  but  the  leading  counsel  for  the  defence  comes  and  says 
he  thought  the  witnesses  would  be  here,  and  if  you  will  allow  him  to  go  back  to 
Quebec,  he  will  go  and  bring  them.  I  don't  think  an  application  based  upon  those 
grounds  can  be  listened  to.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Greenshields,  for  whatever  object 
I  do  not  know,  has  recurred,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  an  argument  addressed  to  your 
Honors  yesterday,  and  has  endeavored  to  point  out  that  his  trial  contrasts  unfavor- 
ably with  other  trial  in  fairness,  because  the  prisoner  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  asked 
to  go  on  with  his  trial  at  once.  Far  from  that  being  the  case,  this  trial  contrasts 
most  favorably  with  all  other  criminal  trials  in  point  of  fairness  with  refer- 
ence to  the  prisoner.  The  usual  course  in  all  ordinary  trials  is.  that  the 
prisoner  is  arraigned,  and  he  is  asked  then  if  he  is  ready  for  trial,  and  a 
day  is  named  at  once.  It  is  now  14  or  15  days  since  the  day  was  named  for 
this  trial,  and  yesterday  would  be  the  day  on  which  the  trial  would  take  place,  and 
it  is  now  for  the  first  time,  on  the  day  after  that  day  named,  or  rather  we  hear  the 
contention  made  about  which  we  heard  for  the  first  time  the  intention  to  make — 
declared  only  yesterday.  It  must  have  been  well  known  too,  perfectly  well  known, 
the  very  moment  that  the  prisoner  was  captured,  it  must  have  been  perfectly  well 
known  that  his  trial  would  take  place  as  soon  as  could  be  made  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  There  must  have  been  the  most  full  and  amplest  notice  to  all  those 
interested  in  preparing  for  the  trial,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  whatever  steps 
might  be  necessary,  without  delay.  Now,  I  do  not  desire  to  place  the  convenience 
of  any  person,  for  one  instant,  in  the  scale  to  weigh  against  what  my  learned  friends 
say  here,  they  are  entitled  to  a  perfect,  fair  and  impartial  trial  of  this  case.  Con- 
venience has  little  to  do  with  it.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  panel  of  36 
jurors  are  here ;  that  almost  as  many  witnesses  have  been  summoned,  and  probably 
more,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  there  are  public  officers  here,  whose 
detention  here  is  of  very  great  inconvenience  to  the  public  service  of  the  Dominion* 
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All  those  things  I  suppose  must  give  way  to  what  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  impar- 
tial trial,  but  it  must  be  only  such  a  delay  as  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  that  trial, 
and  Kith  a  delay  as  in  reason  can  be  said  to  be  desirable,  in  order  to  effect  it.  Under 
those  circumstances,  what  those  representing  the  Crown  have  thought,  is  that  it 
would  be  right  for  them  to  accede  to  an  adjournment  or  postponement  of  this  case 
for  one  week.  All  those  witnesses  who  are  in  this  country  can  be  got  in  a  week, 
just  as  well  as  in  a  month  or  a  year.  The  Crown  will  do  more.  The  Crown  will 
join  with  my  learned  friends  in  telegraphing  to  those  three  gentlemen  who  are 
at  Quebec,  or  those  three  gentlemen  who  are  at  Prince  Albert.  I  desire  that  to  come 
from  the  Crown  as  well  as  from  them,  and  the  Crown  will  pay  their  expenses. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — With  regard  to  witnesses,  Mr.  .Robinson,  near  any 
police  post  in  this  country,  they  can  be  warned  on  telegraph,  verbally  warned,  and 
it  would  simply  involve  the  coming  here  of  the  person  who  warned  them,  in  case 
warrants  be  disobeyed.  It  does  not  require  a  subpoena  in  this  country.  It  would 
simply  require  the  presence  of  the  officer,  or  official  or  constable  who  warned  them, 
in  order  to  attach  them. 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  was  not  aware  of  that.  Then  there  is  no  sort  of  difficulty  in 
regard  to  witnesses  living  in  these  territories,  principally  at  Prince  Albert  and 
Batoche.  We  will  join  in  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  procure  their  attendance, 
and  the  Crown  will  pay  their  expenses. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson.  -  The  statute  is  general — one  of  the  succeeding  sections 
to  section  76,  I  think,  applies  generally  to  the  Dominion. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Then  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  events  about  this.  As  regards 
the  witnesses  in  Quebec,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  my  learned  friends,  having  com- 
munication with  them,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  them,  on  the  Government 
joining  in  a  telegram  to  them  desiring  them , to  come,  and  if  the  Beauport  asylum 
is  a  Government  institution,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  them,  and  in  doing 
that,  I  think  we  are  doing  all  that  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  we  can  be  asked  to 
do  properly. 

In  our  view,  we  will  consent  to  the  postponement  of  the  trial  till  this  day  week, 
and  that  will  necessarily  give  the  prisoner  and  my  learned  friends  an  adjournment  of 
ten  days,  because  the  case  for  the  Crown  will  no  doubt  occupy  two  or  three  days, 
and  their  witnesses  will  not  be  required  till  that  is  closed.    That  is  the  answer. 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  to  remark  upon,  which  I  had  forgotten,  and 
which  I  wish  I  had  mentioned  before,  but  my  learned  friend  made  some  very  strong 
and  very  inflammatory  remarks  about  the  treatment  which  he  received  from  certain 
witnesses  whom  he  alleged  were  witnesses  for  the  Crown.  All  that  1  can  say  is  that 
if  the  counsel  desire  to  interview  a  witness  subpoenaed  on  the  other  side,  they  must 
always  take  their  chances  as  to  the  reception  they  meet  from  the  witnesses.  That  is 
a  matter  in  their  own  judgment  and  in  their  own  discretion,  about  which  they  have 
no  right  to  complain. 

Mr.  Greenshields. — My  learned  friend  will  reply  to  the  main  question  of  the 
application.    I  merely  wish  to  rise  to  make  a  personal  explanation. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — I  understood  you  to  disclaim  any  personal  imputation. 

Mr.  Greenshields.— My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Robinson,  rather  6tated  that  he  was 
surprised  at  the  vehemence  and  warmth  with  which  I  had  urged  the  application  for 
the  adjournment.  It  may  be  true  that  a  due  realisation  of  the  obligation  resting  upon 
mo  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  and  the  importance  with  which  we  deemed 
the  application,  I  might  perhaps  have  urged  it  with  perhaps  more  warmth  than  the 
learned  counsel,  who  seems  much  cooler,  would  have  done,  but  in  doing  so,  I  did  it 
bccau^  I  felt  now  as  wo  all  have  felt  that  unless  this  application  were  granted,  unless 
we  could  obtain  a  postponement  of  this  trial,  this  man's  life  was  in  danger. 

We  are  charged  with  this  defence,  and  if  the  defence  is  not  properly  made,  and 
a  verdict  of  guilty  should  follow  and  then  execution,  as  counsel  for  the  defence  we 
cannot  help  but  feel  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  us  in  making  an  application  of 
this  kind,  and  far  from  intending  to  intimate  for  one  moment  that  public  opinion  had 
anything  to  do  with  influencing  the  learned  counsel,  or  intimidating  them,  the  thing  ia 
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impossible,  the  learned  counsel  are  too  well  known  in  this  country  and  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  to  be  influenced  in  any  way  by  any  public  sentiment  or  public  opinion. 
What  I  wished  to  intimate  was  that  this  being  a  state  trial,  and  the  public  at  large 
bein^  interested,  and  the  case  having  gone  so  prominently  before  the  public,  as  well 
as  the  events  preceding  the  rebellion,  that  the  public  naturally  expected  that  a  fair 
trial  should  be  given,  and  we  felt  that  in  the  exercise  of  our  duty  in  defending  the 
prisoner,  we  had  to  a  certain  extent  a  public  trust  as  well  as  the  learned  counsel 
representing  the  Crown,  and  that  we  wanted  to  do  everything  in  our  power  in  order 
that  a  fair  trial  should  be  obtained ;  and  if  I  urged  the  application  with  warmth,  it 
was  the  result  entirely  of  the  responsibility  which  I  feel  as  one  of  the  counsel,  and  of 
the  intense  importance  which  we  attach  to  this  application,  feeling,  as  we  do,  that  the 
result  of  this  trial  largely  depends  upon  whether  this  application  is  granted  or  refused„ 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — May  it  please  your  Honors.  I  on  behalf  of  the  defence  assume 
the  responsibility  of  accepting  the  delay  which,  as  stated  by  the  Crown  counsel,  the 
Crown  is  prepared  to  offer  us. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — I  think  it  is  reasonable,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  think  it  is 
a  reasonable  time.  I  might  perhaps  have  gone  and  stretched  it  a  day  or  so,  but  not 
beyond  that,  because  the  means  of  communication  are  very  quick  now  compared  with 
what  they  were,  and  a  witness  can  be  got  from  Quebec  and  you  are  quite  able  to 
avail  yourselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  that  I  referred  to  with  regard  to  warn- 
ings. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — I  may  as  well  state  now  as  to  the  offer  made  by  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown  of  their  concurrence  in  the  way  of  remuneration  of  witnesses,  we  will  con- 
sider whether  or  not  we  will  accept  that  part  of  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — You  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  powerless  to  make 
any  order.  There  is  the  Order  in  Council.  It  is  not  a  provincial  court,  and  I  have 
no  control  over  funds  except  in  the  limited  way  in  which  the  Order  in  Council  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — I  read  the  Order  in  Council  as  conferring  the  very  limited 
powers ;  however,  that  difficulty  is  all  obviated  by  the  offer  made  by  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Osier. — My  learned  friend  will  understand  that  that  adjournment  is  neces- 
sarily peremptory. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — The  order  will  be  that  the  trial  stands  adjourned,  that 
it  proceeds  peremptorily  on  Tuesday  morning  next,  the  28th  instant,  at  10  o'clock. 
With  regard  to  the  jury  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  keep  them  in  attendance  and  I  pro- 
pose to  caution  and  warn  them  to  return  on  Tuesday  morning. 

To  the  Jurymen. — You  gentlemen  in  the  audience  who  have  been  warned  as 
jurors  will  understand  from  what  has  been  said  that  your  services  will  not  be  required 
now  till  Tuesday  next  at  10  a.m.,  and  you  are  at  liberty  now  to  return  to  your  homes 
if  you  please.  The  fees  that  are  usual  for  the  double  journey  will  be  paid  by  the 
Crown.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  remarks  touching  you 
personally,  but  knowing  the  fact  that  you  are  called  upon  to  act  as  jurors  in  the  case, 
kindly  think  of  the  position  you  occupy,  and  neither  talk  to  anybody  about  the  trial, 
nor  allow  any  person  to  talk  to  you  or  bring  you  in  conversation.  The  court  was 
accordingly  adjourned  at  11.45  a.m.  till  the  28th  July,  at  10  a.m. 


AFFIDAVITS  FILED  ON  MOTION  FOR  ADJOURNMENT. 
Canada,  ") 
North-West  Territories,  j 

The  Queen  vs.  Louis  Biel,  charged  under  the  North- West  Territories  Act  of  1880 . 

I,  Louis  Riel,  the  said  accused,  being  duly  sworn  do  depose  and  say  : 

That  Gabriel  Dumont  and  Michel  Dumas,  now  of  Helena,  in  the  United  States  of 

America,  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  are  essential  and  material  witnesses  to  my 

defence  ; 


» 
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That  Napoleon  Nault,  of  Turtle  Mountain,  in  the  United  States,  the  Eev.  Father 
Touze,  of  Sacre  Coeur,  the  Eev.  Father  Andre,  of  St.  Antoine,  the  Eev.  ■  ather 
Fourmond,  of  St.  Laurent,  all  in  the  North- West  Territories  of  Canada,  L.Yankoughnet 
and  A.  M.  Burgess,  of  Ottawa,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  are  also  essential  and 
material  witnesses  for  my  defence ; 

That  the  said  L.  Vankoughnet  is  Deputy  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  said 
A.  M.  Burgess  is  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  both  of  whom  are,  in  their  official 
capacity,  the  custodiaDS  of  various  official  documents,  petitions  and  representations 
made  by  the  half-breeds  of  the  North- West  Territories  to  the  G-overnment  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  praying  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  the  refusal  to  grant 
which  led  to  the  legal  agitation  by  the  people  to  secure  the  redress  of  their  wrongs. 
The  said  papers,  petitions  and  documents,  as  nearly  as  I  can  now  describe  them,  are 
as  follows  : — The  report  of  Mr.  Pearce  relating  to  the  settlement  of  Prince  Albert,  a 
letter  of  the  said  Pearce  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  of  date  the  lTth 
January,  1884;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Deville,  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  of  date  7th  February,  1884;  a  letter  from  Father  Yegreville,  addressed  to 
Capt.  Deville,  of  date  19th  January,  1884 ;  a  petition  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis 
de  Langevin,  forwarded  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  on  or  about  the  19th  November, 
1883  ;  a  letter  from  the  Land  Commissioner,  Mr.  Pearce,  dated  14th  September,  1883 ; 
a  letter  from  Fathers  Le  Due  and  Maloney,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  D.  L.  Macpherson, 
Acting  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  a  petition  from  the  settlers  of  Prince  Albert,  in  the 
North  West  Territories,  forwarded  during  the  winter  of  1882-83,  and  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  said  settlers;  a  petition  from  St.  Antoine  de  Padua,  addressed  to  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  of  date  the  4th  September,  18812 ;  a 
petition  trom  Gabriel  Dumont  and  others,  of  the  4th  September,  1884,  addressed  to 
the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  as  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  a  petition  pre- 
eented  by  the  Eev.  Father  Andre  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  in  the 
month  ot  June,  1881 ;  a  petition  presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Prince  Albert  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior;  a  letter  from  Land  Agent  Duck,  dated  the  13th  November, 
1&78,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  a  petition  by  the  French  Canadians  and 
half-breeds  of  Prince  Albert,  presented  by  Mr.  Laird,  to  the  Government  of  the  Dom- 
inion of  Canada ;  a  resolution  passed  by  the  settlers  of  St.  Laurent,  on  the  1st  February, 
1818,  forwarded  to  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  a  petition  presented 
by  the  Qu'Appelle  half-breeds,  in  August  or  September,  1881,  to  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior;  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  North- West 
Territories,  of  date  2nd  August,  1878 ; 

That  I  have  reason  to  believe,  and  do  verily  believe,  and  am  informed  on  reliable 
authority,  that  all  of  the  aforementioned  documents  were  duly  forwarded  to  the 
Government  of  Canada  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  various  Departments  and 
can  be  procured  by  the  above-named  witnesses ; 

That  all  the  above-named  witnesses  are  material  and  essential  to  me  in  my 
defence,  and  will  prove  that  the  agitation  in  the  North- West  Territories  was  consti- 
tutional and  for  the  rights  of  the  people  of  satd  North- West ; 

That  without  the  said  witnesses  being  heard  in  court,  I  cannot  make  a  proper 
defence  to  the  present  charges,  and  will  be  deprived  of  justice  ; 

That  I  have  no  means  with  which  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  witnesses, 
and  to  procure  their  attendance  here  in  court  or  to  retain  counsel ; 

That  unless  the  Government  of  this  country  or  this  honorable  court  do  provide  the 
means  with  which  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  above-named  witnesses,  before  this 
court,  that  it  is  essential  to  my  defence  that  the  various  papers,  writings  and  docu- 
ments taken  from  me  at  the  time  of  my  surrender  to  General  Middleton,  and  taken 
by  him  and  his  officers  from  my  house  subsequently,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  my  counsel  for  their  examination  and  consideration,  previous  to  being  put  upon 
my  trial  ; 

That  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  the  exact  description  of  the  said  papers, 
writings  and  documents,  as  the  excitement  under  which  I  was  laboring  during  the 
time  of  my  surrender  and  some  days  subsequently  and  previous  thereto,  rendered  it 
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impossible  for  me  to  destroy  the  said  documents ;  that  I  believe  that  among  the  said 
documents  is  a  certificate  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  I  was 
duly  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  which  I  was ;  but  if  the  said  certi- 
ficate is  not  among  the  said  papers,  it  is  essential  to  my  defence  that  I  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  said  certificate,  by  means  of  which  I  can 
establish,  that  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  offences  I  was  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  not  a  British  subject,  as  charged  iu  the  said 
information  ; 

That  in  order  to  properly  prepare  for  my  defence,  I  require  at  least  a  delay  of 
one  month,  and  I  have  signed 

(Signed)         LOUIS  EIBL. 

Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me  this ") 
21st  day  of  July,  1885,  at  Eegina,  in  >- 
the  North- West  Territories.  ) 

(Signed)      Dixie  Watson,  Clerk. 


Canada,  •  ) 
North- West  Territories,  j 

The  Queen  vs.  Louis  JRiel, 

Francois  Xavier  Lemieux,  barrister,  one  of  the  counsel  of  Louis  Eiel,  the  accused, 
being  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says  : — 

That  in  the  course  of  last  Juno  towards  the  end  of  the  month  he  was  retained  by 
persons  interested  on  behalf  of  the  accused,  to  undertake  his  defence  j 

That  persons  were  instructed  to  cause  to  be  brought  to  Regina,  essential  and 
necessary  witnesses  in  the  defence  of  Louis  Kiel,  and  believed  to  be  such  by  the 
deponent ; 

That  the  witnesses  above  referred  to  are  Dr.  Francois  Roy,  of  Quebec ;  Dr.  Clark, 
of  Toronto  and  Dr.  A.  Vallee,  of  Quebec  ; 

That  the  deponent  verily  believes  that  the  said  witnesses  would  have  reached 
Regina  by  this  time,  but  by  reason  of  misapprehension  and  circumstances  beyond 
control,  the  said  witnesses  have  failed  or  not  been  able  to  be  present  in  order  to  give 
their  evidence  ; 

That  from  his  experience  as  a  counsel  and  advocate,  swears  that  the  said  Drs.  Roy, 
Vallee,  and  Clark  are  necessary  material  and  indispensable  witnesses  for  the  defence 
of  the  accused,  and  moreover,  are  the  sole  witnesses  capable  of  proving  certain 
important  facts  relating  to  the  said  defence ; 

That  the  deponent  verily  believes  that  if  a  delay  of  one  month  is  granted  he  can 
procure  the  said  witnesses  by  going  himself  to  Quebec  and  Toronto  and  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  said  delay,  the  above-named  witnesses  will  be  present  at  the  court 
to  give  evidence  in  favor  of  the  accused. 

And  the  deponent  has  signed. 

(Signed)  F.  X.  LEMIEUX. 

Sworn  before  me  at  Regina  this  21st  day  ) 
of  July,  1885.  J 

(Signed)      Dixie  Watson,  Clerfc 


Canada,  ") 
North- West  Territories,  V 
Regina,  to  wit :  ) 

The  Queen  vs.  Louis  Kiel,  on  trial  under  sub-section  5  of  section  76  of  the  North-West 
Territories  Act  of  1880,  before  their  Ronors  Hugh  Richardson,  S.M.,  and  Renry 
Le  Jeune,  J.P.,  and  a  jury  of  six. 

I,  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  above- 
named  Louis  Riel,  make  oath  and  say  : — 
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1.  I  was  retained  for  the  defence  of  the  said  Louis  Eiel  in  the  month  of  June 
last  past,  and  immediately  thereafter  put  myself  in  communication  with  my  said 
client  and  others  with  the  view  of  obtaining  such  information  as  would  enable  me  to 
set  up  such  defence  as  in  the  interests  of  my  said  client  would  be  most  beneficial. 

2.  Owing  to  the  distance  of  Quebec  from  my  client  it  was  not  until  the  29th  day 
of  the  said  month  of  June  I  was  instructed  by  the  accused,  and  then  only  partially. 

3.  Since  the  receipt  of  the  said  instructions,  I  have  been  diligently  endeavoring 
to  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses  for  the  accused,  but  as  he,  the  accused,  is  a 
man  of  little  or  no  means  and  had  to  raise  funds  for  his  defence  through  his  friends 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  obtain  their  attendance 
in^time  for  his  trial. 

4.  I  have  been  instructed  since  my  arrival  in  Eegina  that  the  requisite  funds 
have  been  raised  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  said  witnesses  for  the  defence,  who 
are  material  and  necessary  and  without  whose  evidence  we  cannot  proceed  to  trial. 

5.  Some  of  the  facts  intended  to  be  proved  by  such  witnesses  are  that  the  accused 
for  several  years  waB  insane,  and  had  to  be  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  would  get  deranged,  also  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  accused  left  his  home  in  Montana,  and  came  to  this  country  at  the  solicitation  of 
his  friends,  was  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  ;  the  nature 
of  the  agitation  in  the  North-West,  and  the  constant  advice  given  by  the  accused  to 
limit  the  agitation  to  constitutional  means  and  peaceful  measures ;  the  desire 
expressed  by  the  accused  to  leave  the  country  in  the  month  of  February  now  last 
past,  and  the  objection  of  the  people  to  his  returning  to  Montana  aforesaid ;  that  the 
alleged  rebellion  was  commenced  and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  council  of 
fourteen  persons  of  which  council  the  prisoner  was  not  a  member,  and  that  he  did 
not  participate  in  any  engagement  or  commit  or  countenance  any  overt  act  of  treason. 

6.  These  facts  can  be  proved  by  Gabriel  Dumont,  Michel  Dumas,  Napoleon 
Nault,  Dr.  Eoy,  of  Quebec,  Dr.  Clark,  of  Toronto,  and  Dn  Yallee,  of  Quebec,  whose 
attendance  at  the  trial  I  verily  believe  can  be  secured  if  sufficient  time  for  that  pur- 
pose is  granted  to  the  defence. 

Sworn  before  me  at  Eegina,  this  )  (Signed)       C.  FITZPATEICK. 

21st  day  of  July,  1885.  } 

(Signed)   Dixie  Watson,  Clerk. 


Tuesday,  28th  July,  1885. 

The  court  opened  at  10  o'clock. 

After,  the  following  were  challenged  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner :  Demetrius  Wood- 
ward, John  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Eogers,  Thomas  Howard  and  William  Braley ;  and 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  Michael  Sullivan.  The  following  jurors  were  sworn  and 
empannelled: — Edward  Erratt,  Edwin  J.  Brooks,  Walter  Merryfield,  Peel  Dean  and 
Francis  Cosgrave. 

Mr.  Osier. — May  it  please  your  Honors,  gentlemen  of  the  jury :  The  prisoner 
stands  before  you  charged  with  the  highest  crime  known  to  the  law,  and  you  are 
charged  with  passing  upon  his  life  or  death.  It  is  for  you  to  remove  from  your  minds 
any  impression  you  may  have  had,  or  possessed  from  the  knowledge  of  public  facts, 
as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence.  You  must  endeavor  to  bring  upon  the  evidence,  and  upon 
the  evidence  alone,  your  reasoning ;  and  upon  the  evidence,  not  upon  your  know- 
ledge of  that  which  is  public  property,  you  must  pass  upon  his  guilt  or  innocence 
He  is  to  be  presumed,  as  everybody  is  in  the  criminal  dock,  innocent  until  the  evidence 
brings  home,  to  your  satisfaction,  guilt. 

He  is  charged  under  six  counts,  the  three  last  being  in  fact  a  repetition.  He  is 
charged  first  as  a  subject  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  not  regarding  his  duty 
and  allegiance,  with  levying  war  at  Duck  Lake,  Fish  Creek  and  Batoche. 

Again  he  is  charged  with  high  treason,  not  as  a  subject,  but  as  a  person  living 
within  the  protection  of  the  law  and  owing  that  local  allegiance  which  the  law 
demands  from  everyone  living  in  the  country.     He  is  charged  in  those  two  ways, 
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because  it  has  been  said,  or  suggested,  and  may  be  made  out  by  the  prisoner's  counsel 
if  they  think  it  worth  while,  that  he  is  an  American  citizen  and  is  not  under  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  Crown.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  precau- 
tion, that  there  are  six  counts  instead  of  only  three  in  the  indictment,  a  precautionary 
measure  that  it  might  be  seen  that  that  point  had  not  been  overlooked  Anyone 
may  be  guilty  of  treason  who  is  living  in  the  country,  and  so  far  has  the  law  gone  in 
that  respect,  that  an  alien  enemy,  although  his  country  was  at  war  with  England 
was  held,  is  held  by  English  law  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason  by  reason  of  his  domi- 
cile, although  his  duty  to  his  country  made  him  an  alien  enemy  ;  and  if  you  think  it 
out  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  so. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  may  be  proper  tor  me,  before  considering  the  facts  of  the  case, 
to  point  out  shortly  how  you,  sitting  here  as  a  jury  of  six,  instead  of  as  we  generally 
see  a  panel  of  twelve,  are  charged  with  so  serious  a  trial;  the  most  serious  trial  that 
has  ever  probably  taken  place  in  Canada,  and  why  you  are  here  charged  with  such  a 
duty  without  the  preliminary  of  an  ordinary  enquiry  by  a  grand  jury  of  the  county* 
I  need  not  and  do  not  intend  to  go  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  legal  matters  that 
were  argued  at  the  opening  of  the  court.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  to  you  that  by  an  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed  in  1871,  the  Dominion  Parliament  were  charged 
with  making  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  these  territ  ories, 
from  this  Act  from  the  supreme  source  of  all  power  in  the  British  realm  is  dele  ^ated 
power  to  the  Dominion  Parliament.  The  Dominion  Parliament  then  passed  various 
Acts  regulating  the  government  of  these  territories.  The  law  is  contained  in  the 
statute  of  187b',  and  by  that  statute  stipendiary  magistrates  are  provided  for,  men 
learned  in  the  law  and  of  certain  standing  at  the  bar.  They  are  charged  with  the 
administration  of  justice  in  serious  cases,  cases  involving  the  penalty  of  death,  with 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  an  associate  justice  of  the  peace,  and  with  the  intervention 
of  a  jury  of  six.  By  thit  statute  that  court  is  entitled  to  try  any  man  on  any  charge, 
and  by  that  statute  treason  is  specially  named  as  one  of  the  charges  which  that  court 
is  competent  to  try. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  there  being  no  grand  jury ;  it  is  only  necessary 
for  me  to  point  out  that  the  grand  jury  is  essentially  a  feature  of  county  organization. 
The  grand  jury  is  an  accusing  body,  gathered  fairly  from  the  county,  and  charged  to 
enquire  as  to  the  crimes  committed  in  that  county.  From  the  nature  of  these  terri- 
tories it  is  impossible  that  grand  juries  can  be  summoned  in  the  ordinary  way,  there- 
are  no  criminal  divisions,  this  territory  is  but  one  as  far  as  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  is  concerned,  and  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  organization  of  courts 
of  justice  in  these  territories  to  organize  them  upon  the  same  basis  upon  which, 
no  doubt,  they  will  be  organized  as  soon  as  the  country  is  more  settled.  Parliament 
has  had  to  organize  just  such  courts  as  they  thought  would  fairly  administer  justice 
in  the  territories,  having  reference  to  the  circumstances  and  sparseness  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  such  as  would  administer  justice,  having  regard  to  reasonable  economy.  I 
believe  in  this  case  the  mileage  of  the  jury  panel  brought  together  comes  to  some- 
thing like  1,500  miles,  so  you  see  it  would  be  impossible,  until  these  North- West  Ter- 
ritories are  more  settled,  to  have  those  organizations  which  we  have  in  the  older  pro- 
vinces. It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  there  were  other  methods  of  trial.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  there  are  Acts  in  force  enabling  these  trials  to  take  place 
where  there  are  grand  juries  and  juries  of  twelve,  that  is  to  say  in  Upper  Canada,  or 
British  Columbia.  It  has  been  also  suggested  that  the  Crown  has  the  power  to  issue  a 
special  commission,  and  that  by  that  commission  such  important  crimes  as  the  one 
now  before  us  should  be  disposed  of.  There  is  grave  doubt,  as  far  as  the  Crown  is 
concerned,  whether  the  Acts  in  reference  to  trial  in  Upper  Canada,  or  British  Colum- 
bia, now  apply.  In  reference  to  a  special  commission,  the  Crown  have  been  unable 
to  see  their  way  towards  organizing  any  court,  although,  no  doubt,  the  prerogative 
rests  in  the  Crown  to  issue  a  special  commission  for  the  delivery  of  any  gaol  from  trial 
for  any  crime.  The  officers  of  the  Crown  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  saying 
that  the  proper  court  is  the  court  in  the  territories  where  the  offence  was  committed. 
That  the  ordinary  courts  organized  in  the  land  should  be  the  co  urts  in  which  justice 
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should  be  administered  to  the  insignificant  criminal,  or  to  the  one  of  greater  prominence 
and  I  think  you  will  consider  that  that  is  the  proper  conclusion  to  arrive  at.  It  is 
always  to  be  avoided,  if  possible,  the  organizing  of  special  courts  for  special  purposes. 
Well,  then  you  see,  gentlemen,  you  are  charged  regularly  and  in  a  proper  way  with 
the  duty  of  enquiring  into  this  offence.  The  offence  of  treason,  and  treasonable  crimes, 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  legislation.  There  are  several  Acts  under 
which  the  Crown,  in  this  case,  could  have  proceeded  ;  there  is  the  Act  known  as  the 
Fenian  Act.  That  Act  provides  for  the  punishment  of  an  alien,  who,  belonging  to  a 
country  at  peace  with  this  country,  endeavors  to  levy  war  or  make  a  raid  upon  this 
country.  Under  that  the  Crown  could  have  proceeded  in  this  case  if  they  chose  to 
do  so,  but  had  they  done  so  the  burden  of  proof  would  have  been  on  the  Crown  to 
make  out  that  the  accused  heie  was  an  alien,  a  responsibility  the  Crown  did  not 
choose  to  assume. 

•  There  are  other  statutes  for  the  protection  of  the  Crown,  such  as  the  Act  in 
relation  to  treason-felony  which  we  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  proceed  under. 

The  prisoner  has  been  indicted  upon  the  statute  of  treason  passed  in  the  reig 
of  Edward  III,  a  statute  that  has  been  in  force  ever  since  that  day,  and  which  has 
been  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  treason  since  that  early  period.  And,  under  that 
clause  in  that  Act  declaring  that  a  person  who  levies  war  against  the  king  is  guilty 
of  high  treason,  the  prisoner  here  stands  charged.  The  charge,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, is  in  the  alternative  position  of  subject  or  alien. 

Now,  I  proceed,  as  shortly  as  consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  case,  to  open 
to  you  the  facts  which  the  Crown  will  sustain,  or  endeavor  to  sustain,  by  the  evidence. 

The  prisoner  is  said  to  have  resumed  his  domicile  in  this  country  sometime  in  the 
year  188i.  About  the  beginning  of  July,  or  the  latter  end  of  June;  1884,  we  find  him 
living  in  this  country,  in  the  district  of  the  Saskatchewan.  In  that  district  there  were 
supposed  to  be  some  700  or  800  French  half-breeds,  and  a  good  many  more  English 
half-breeds,  and  there  were  several  Indian  reservations  not  very  far  from  where  the 
prisoner  made  his  headquarters.  We  first  find  him  acting  in  concert  with  prominent 
men  of  both  the  English  and  French  half-breeds  and  holding  meetings.  At  those 
meetings  apparently  for  sometime  nothing  more  than  ordinary  constitutional  agitation 
for  the  redress  of  grievances,  supposed  or  real,  took  place.  The  first  overt  act  which 
we  find  against  the  prisoner  is  his  calling  his  immediate  friends — the  French  half- 
breeds — to  bring  their  arms  at  the  last  of  this  series  of  public  meetings  ;  that  meeting 
was  held,  I  think,  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  March.  At  that  meeting  arms  were 
brought.  That  is  the  first  act  that  we  find  indicating  that  the  prisoner  intended  to 
resort  to  violence.  Now  we  find  matters  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  on  the  17th 
of  March,  we  will  give  evidence  of  a  statement  made  by  the  prisoner  to  the  effect 
that  he  intended  effecting  a  change  in  the  government  of  the  country,  probably  re- 
ferring to  that  particular  section  of  the  country  known  as  the  Saskatchewan  district; 
he  stated  that  he  intended  to  become  the  ruler  of  that  country  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
We  find  him  progressing  from  that  until  the  18th  of  March,  when  we  find  him 
sending  out  armed  bodies  of  men,  who  took  prisoners  the  Government  Indian  agent, 
Mr.  Lash,  and  some  store-keepers.  We  find  them  looting  or  taking  possession  of  the 
contents  of  stores  at  and  near  Batoche;  we  find  armed  men  stopping  freighters  and 
taking  their  freight  from  them.  Matters  had  become  very  serious,  and  the  authorities 
much  alarmed.  On  the  21st  of  March  the  French  half-breeds,  speaking  generally,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  in  arms  under  the  guidance  of  the  prisoner,  and  tboy  were  then 
joined  by  Indians,  Indians  incited  to  rise,  as  I  think  the  evidence  will  satisfy  you, 
by  the  prisoner.  On  the  21st  of  March,  Major  Crozier,  desiring  to  do  all  he  could  to 
avoid  bloodshed,  did  all  he  could  to  get  the  armed  men  to  disperse  and  go  home.  For 
that  purpose  two  well  known  citizens  of  Prince  Albert,  Mr.  McKay,  I  think  himself 
a  half-breed,  and  Mr.  Hilliard  Mitchell  were  asked  to  go  and  see  the  people.  Well, 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  March,  there  was  a  meeting.  These  two  gentlemen 
proceeded  to  Batoche  and  met  the  prisoner  and  others  there,  they  urged  to  the  extent 
of  their  powor  and  influence  that  the  rank  and  file  who  had  been  induced  to  take  up 
arms  should  disperse  and  go  to  their  homes,  and  said :  I  believe  that  if  the  leaders 
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were  given  up,  no  blood  having  been  shed,  the  rising  in  arms  of  these  men 
would  bo  overlooked.  The  result  of  the  embassy  was  unfortunate,  they 
remained  in  arms,  the  prisoner  guiding  their  ideas  and  keeping  them  in  rebellion. 
That  morning  it  was  arranged  that  McKay  and  Mitchell  should  go  back  for  definite 
instructions  to  Major  Crozier  and  that  Major  Crozier  himself  should  meet  Kiel  and 
endeavor  to  adjust  matters  on  a  peaceable  ground ;  this  did  not  take  place,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  two  French  half-breeds  should  meet  McKay  and  Mitchell  or  two 
others  whom  Major  Crozier  should  appoint,  and  these  parties  should  be  empowered 
to  carry  out  any  arrangements.  As  a  result  of  that,  Charles  Nolin,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  a  French  halt-breed  who  will  be  called  as  a  witness,  with  Lapine,  were 
appointed  to  meet  McKay  and  Mitchell ;  they  did  meet  about  eleven  o'clock  that 
night.  Now,  upon  that  occasion  Nolin  and  Lepine  were  instructed  by  the  prisoner 
in  writing,  and  as  this  is  a  most  important  document  containing  a  demand  to  Major 
Crozier  to  surrender  Fort  Carlton,  I  propose  to  read  it  to  you.  This  document  is  in 
the  prisoner's  handwriting,  it  was  written  by  him,  and  by  him  given  to  Charles 
Nolin  to  deliver.  The  terms  of  the  half-breeds  were  that  Carlton  should  be  uncon- 
ditionally surrendered,  and  that  the  police  should  be  sent  home  under  a  safe  conduct 
pass.  That  was  the  sole  condition  the  prisoner  and  his  associates  dictated  as  the  terms 
of  peace  ;  that  Major  Crozier,  directed  and  ordered  to  keep  the  peace,  should  deliver 
up  one  of  the  forts  of  the  country  to  rebels.  The  instructions  of  McKay  and 
Mitchell  were  about  the  same  as  those  they  acted  on  in  the  morning,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  rank  and  file  would  not  be  pursued  if  the  leaders  were  given  up.  The 
emissaries  being  so  far  apart,  this  document  was  not  delivered,  and  it  was  after- 
wards found  among  the  papers  captured  after  the  fight  at  Batoche,  in  the  council 
house  of  the  so-called  Provisional  Government  of  the  Saskatchewan.  I  will  now 
read  this  paper : 

St.  Antoine,  N.W.T.,  2 1st  March,  1885. 
To  Major  Crozier,  Commanler  of  the  Police  at  Forts  Carlton  and  Battleford. 

Major, — The  councillors  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Saskatchewan 
have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you  the  following  conditions  of  surrender:  You 
will  be  required  to  give  up  completely  the  situation  which  the  Canadian  Government 
placed  you  in  at  Carlton  and  Battleford,  together  with  all  Government  properties. 

In  case  of  acceptance  you  and  your  men  will  be  set  free  on  your  parole  of 
honor  to  keep  the  peace.  And  those  who  choose  to  leave  the  country  will  be  furnished 
with  teams  and  provisions  to  reach  Qa'Appelle. 

In  case  of  non  acceptance  we  intend  to  attack  you,  when  to-morrow,  the  Lord's 
day  is  over,  and  to  commence  without  delay,  a  war  of  extermination  upon  those  who 
have  shown  themselves  hostile  to  our  rights, 

Messrs.  Charles  Kolin  and  Maxime  Lepine  are  the  gentlemen  with  whom  you 
will  have  to  treat.  0 

Major,  we  respect  you.  Let  the  cause  of  humanity  be  a  consolation  to  you  for 
the  reverses  which  the  governmental  misconduct  has  brought  upon  you. 

LOUIS  "  DAVID  "  KIEL,  Bxovede. 

Then  follow  the  names  of  some  of  the  prominent  sympathizers  of  the  prisoner 
and  after  them  follows  the  signature  of  Philip  Garnot,  Secretary.  Then  on  the  other 
side  is  written : 

St.  Anthony,  31st  March,  1885, 

To  Messrs.  Charles  Nolin  and  Maxime  Lepine. 

Gentlemen, — If  Major  Crozier  accedes  to  the  conditions  of  surrender,  let  him 
use  the  following  formula  and  no  others:  "  Because  I  love  my  neighbor  as  myself, 
for  the  sake  of  God  and  to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  ^principally  the  war  of  extermina- 
tion which  threatens  the  country,  I  agree  to  the  above  conditions  of  surrender." 
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If  the  Major  writes  this  formula  and  signs  it,  inform  him  that  we  will  receive 
him  and  his  men  Monday. 

Yours, 

LOUIS  "DAVID"  BIEL,  Exovede. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  document  in  itself,  in  the  handwriting  and  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  prisoner,  is  direct  evidence  of  treason,  delivered,  as  it  was,  to  gentlemen 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  fort. 

It  will  be  important  to  bear  in  mind  throughout  the  evidence  you  hear  that  a 
few  days  before  this,  on  the  18th  of  March,  the  prisoner  declared  himself  to  be  about 
to  proceed  to  create  himself  ruler  of  the  country  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  then  we 
find  that  followed  up  by  arming  and  by  this  demand.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
when  the  first  conflict  took  place  it  was  not  with  the  consent  of  the  prisoner,  but 
that  he  was  forced  to  it.  This  evidence  would  be  a  most  complete  refutation  of  that 
theory.  That  brings  us  to  the  21st  of  March,  when  the  four  gentlemen  met  and 
failed  in  any  way  to  come  to  terms.  On  one  side  the  prisoner  and  his  followers  were 
insisting  upon  the  capture  of  Carlton,  and  on  the  other  Major  Crozier  insisting  on  the 
surrender  of  the  leaders  and  the  dispersal  of  the  armed  men.  I  will  not  go  into  the 
details,  which  you  can  best  follow  as  the  evidence  is  given.  We  will  pass  from  the 
21st  to  the  26th  of  March.  On  that  day  Thomas  McKay,  whom  I  have  already 
named,  being  at  Prince  Albert  with  the  Prince  Albert  volunteer  company,  which  had 
been  hastily  formed,  started  out,  under  the  direction  of  Major  Crozier,  to  bring  in 
some  stores  which  were  at  Duck  Lake,  at  Mitchell's  store.  On  their  way  they  were 
met  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  bloodshed  was 
then  avoided  by  the  prudence  and  great  discretion  of  Mr.  McKay.  On  that  occasion 
matters  went  so  far  that  some  Indians  entered  the  sleighs  that  McKay  had  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  back  the  stores,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  fired,  pre- 
sumably over  the  heads  of  the  men  who  were  with  McKay.  The  result  was  both 
parties  turned  back,  and  there  was  no  actual  contest.  McKay  sent  forward  a  man  to 
the  fort  to  say  that  the  enemy  were  in  force,  and  as  they  came  near  the  fort  ihey 
met  Crozier  and  the  residue  of  the  men  coming  out  to  their  assistance.  McKay's 
party  turned  back  with  Major  Crozier,  and  they  proceeded  to  about  where  the  smaller 
party  had  turned  back  in  the  morning,  and  there  took  place  what  is  known  as  the 
Duck  Lake  fight,  the  battle  or  contest  of  Duck  Lake.  There  this  man  took  on  him- 
self the  terrible  responsibility  of  ordering  his  armed  men  to  fire  on  the  police,  and 
we  will  bring  home  to  this  man  in  the  dock  the  personal  responsibility  of  that  act. 
The  dead  loyal  lay  on  the  field.  The  loyal  men,  outnumbered  and  crippled  by  the 
deep  snow,  in  a  position  impossible  to  guard  themselves  or  to  make  that  contest  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  they  would  have  been  able  to  make,  were  forced  to  retire. 
That  act  of  war  constitutes  the  first  and  fourth  counts  with  which  the  prisoner  is 
charged.  No  constructive  treason  is  the  crime  we  seek  to  bring  home.  No  treason 
such  as  may  bo%  made  out  from  meetings,  treasonable  acts  or  letters,  but  we 
seek  to  bring  home  on  those  counts  treason,  involving  the  shedding  of  brave 
men's  blood ;  treason  which  roused  the  whole  country,  treason  sounding  from  the 
dead  bodies  lying  on  the  blood-stained  snow,  and  which  brought  a  response  from  end 
to  end  \pi  the  land,  which  would  make  any  man  with  treasonable  ideas  in  his  head 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  the  power  invoked  by  such  crime ;  that  act  of  treason 
brought  an  armed  force  from  the  east,  from  every  town  and  city ;  men  rallied  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  country.  The  country  prepared  itself  for  the  contest, 
rendered  serious  by  tho  number  of  men  in  arms,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  prisoner 
on  the  material  he  had  to  work  upon.  The  seat  of  tho  trouble  was  in  a  distant  part, 
and  winter  still  binding  the  country,  rendered  communication  difficult ;  nevertheless, 
a  response  was  made,  and  a  force  of  volunteers  approached  the  rebels.  Then  we  find 
the  prisoner  and  his  men  organizing  their  forces,  inciting  the  Indians  and  bringing 
them  into  their  camp,  endeavoring  to  arouse  up  the  north,  south  and  west.  It  will 
be  shown  that  the  prisoner,  reckless  of  the  results,  endeavored  to  rouse  the  Indians, 
it  will  be  shown  to  you  under  his  own  hand.    All  these  acts  will  be  brought  home  to 
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the  prisoner.  These  preparations  on  his  part  occupied  about  a  month,  The  troops 
had  been  from  various  causes  delayed  in  their  advance.  However,  a  little  before  the 
24th  of  April  last,  they  approached  the  place  where  the  rebels  were  entrenched,  and 
on  the  24th  of  April  a  contest  takes  place,  the  first  contest  between  the  volunteer 
forces  under  General  Middleton  and  the  armed  rebels  led  by  the  prisoner  and 
Gabriel  Dumont,  at  all  events  directed  by  the  prisoner.  If  he  was  not  personally 
present  at  the  fight  at  Fish  Creek,  it  is  the  same  thing.  We  charge  him  with  levy- 
ing war,  and  if  you  find  he  directed  the  body,  gave  orders  and  organized,  it  is  the 
same  thing  as  if  he  had  a  musket  in  his  hand  or  gave  the  order  to  fire.  We  hold 
him  responsible  for  the  contest  at  Fish  Creek,  the  particulars  of  which  I  need  not 
detail  to  you  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  many  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides,  and  a 
check  was  givenfldonot  say  in  any  way  a  defeat  to  the  loyal  troops.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  troops  to  remain  where  they  were  for  some  time  after 
that  before  proceeding. 

We  find  them,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Fish  Creek  fight  was  going  on,  fortify- 
ing and  preparing  at  Batoche,  and  the  prisoner  goes  back  the  day  of  the  Fish  Creek 
fight  from  that  position  to  Batoche,  with  a  party  of  men,  to  finish  the  rifle  pits  they 
were  preparing, 

The  farther  progress  of  the  volunteers  is  staid  until  the  advance  of  the  8th  of 
May,  and  on  the  9th  opened  the  contest  at  Batoche,  continuing  the  1.0th  and  11th, 
and  which  was  ended  on  the  12th  by  the  charge  we  have  all  heard  of,  resulting  in 
the  complete  rout  of  the  rebels  and  the  complete  victory  of  General  Middleton  and 
the  troops  under  him,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  so-called  Provisional  Government* 
In  that  contest  we  will  bring  home  to  the  prisoner  active  work.  He  was  seen 
giving  directions  ;  he  was  heard  giving  directions.  We  will  show  to  you  that  upon 
that  occasion  that  the  prisoner  was  the  one  who  opened  negotiations  with  General 
Middleton,  and  we  will  produce  to  you  letters  signed  by  him  as  being  the  person  in 
authority,  correspondence  between  himself  as  the  leader  on  the  one  side,  and  General 
Middleton  on  the  other.  We  will  show  you  that  upon  that  occasion  as  the  rebels 
were  being  driven  from  the  field,  the  prisoners,  whom  they  had  gathered  together 
and  kept  confined  till  that  time,  were  released. 

On  that  occasion,  immediately  after  the  charge,  were  found  the  papers  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  the  one  I  have  read  and  various  other  papers  that  will  bring  home  to 
the  prisoner  the  charge  of  treason,  that  will  absolutely  prove  leadership  on  his  part. 
These,  then,  gentlemen,  are  the  counts  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  as  I  am 
instructed  they  will  be  amply  sustained  by  very  many  witnesses  as  well  as  by  the 
documents  which  I  have  alluded  to.  As  the  documents  will  be  put  in  evidence  and 
read  I  need  not  more  than  refer  to  them  in  a  very  short  way.  The  first  document  we 
find  is  the  one  I  have  read  to  you,  next  we  find  a  document  in  the  prisoner's  writing 
asking  the  authorities  to  come  and  take  away  their  dead  at  Duck  Lake.  We  find 
next  a  document  evidently  written  after  the  Duck  Lake  fight  to  the  half  breeds  of 
Qu' Appelle,  telling  of  the  victory  as  he  claimed  and  described  it ;  there  is  a  draft  let- 
ter to  the  half-breeds  of  Fort  Pitt  and  Battleford  ;  a  letter  to  the  half-breeds  and 
Indians  of  Battleford,  in  which  he  says  amongst  other  things :  "  Justice  orders  us  to 
take  up  arms."  There  is  another  document,  it  is  not  very  clear  where  it  was  to  go, 
but  it  is  addressed  "  Dear  Relatives,"  which  I  take  to  mean  half-breeds,  informing 
them  of  the  Duck  Lake  fight  and  asking  them  to  join  the  movement.  There  is  a  let- 
ter to  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  at«Fort  Pitt  and  Battleford,  in  the  writing  of  Octave 
JRegnier,  acting  as  secretary  or  in  some  capacity.  That  will  be  proved  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  prisoner,  that  is  the  letter  of  the  1st  of  May,  1885,  and  is  a  letter  incit- 
ing the  Indians  to  rise ;  another  letter  describing  them  as  under  arms  at  St.  Anthony, 
that  is  in  the  prisoner's  writing,  another  document  which  shows  the  treasonable 
intent  to  form  a  new  government.  There  was  a  letter  found  in  the  camp  of  Pounl- 
maker,  the  Indian,  a  letter  written  by  the  prisoner,  a  letter  which  will  be  read  to 
you  and  which  shows  a  deliberate  attempt  to  bring  on  this  country  the  calamity  of  an 
Indian  war  with  all  its  attendant  horrors.  There  are  other  papers  which  will  be 
produced  before  you,  but  which  I  need  not  now  refer  to. 
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I  believe  the  facts  as  I  have  opened  them  to  you,  will  be  fully  and  thoroughly 
sustained  by  the  evidence.  And  there  will  be  this  further  matter  appear  in  evidence, 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  there  for  the  purpose  so  much  of  aiding  the  half-breeds,  as 
he  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  utilising  the  half-breeds  for  his  own  selfish  ends. 
You  will  find  throughout  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  rights 
of  the  half-breeds  he  was  seeking  as  the  power  and  benefit  of  Louis  Kiel,  and  money 
that  Louis  Eiel  wanted  to  extract  from  the  Government.  It  will  appear  that  this  so- 
called  patriot,  leader  of  an  oppressed  people,  was  willing  to  leave  the  country  and  go 
wherever  the  Government  wanted  him  if  he  got  a  sum  of  money  from  the  Government. 

Gentlemen,  when  he  found  that  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  to  which  his 
principal  supporters  belonged,  was  against  him  in  the  movement,  he  had  more  ground 
to  play  upon  his  material  and  to  feed  his  own  vanity  and  amMtion,  had  himself 
named  as  the  leader  and  prophet  of  his  new  religion.  The  prophet  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan was  the  cry  under  which  his  poor  dupes;  and  many  of  them  should  have  known 
better,  were  supposed  to  rally,  intending  by  combining  religious  power  to  follow  on 
the  North  Saskatchewan,  the  methods  of  eastern  leaders. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  you  will  be  satisfied  before  this  case  is  over  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  brought  about  by  any  wrongs  and  grievances  that  have  existed,  so  much  as  a 
matter  brought  about  by  the  personal  ambition  and  vanity  of  the  man  on  trial. 

I  think  you  will  find  the  evidence  shows  that  he  was  utterly  careless  of  his 
methods,  and  had  but  one  object,  his  own  power,  or  money,  and  he  did  not  care  whose 
lives  he  sacrificed. 

The  Crown  will  show  that  the  prisoner  wanted  to  try  everyone  not  in  accord 
■with  his  ideas,  for  high  treason.  He  wanted  to  shoot  them  at  once  without  even  the 
intervention  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate  and  a  jury  of  six ;  his  associates  had  great 
difficulty  in  restraining  him,  and  had  he  had  his  way,  McKay  would  not  be  here  to- 
day. The  evidence  will  showthat  he  desired  blood,  that  his  only  object  was  to  obtain 
money,  or  gratify  his  desire  for  power  and  he  was  altogether  reckless  of  the  means 
he  employed  to  further  his  ends." 

Dr.  John  H.  Willoughby  sworn  : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Robinson : 
Q.  You  are  a  medical  man  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  Where  are  you  practising  ?    A.  At  Saskatoon. 
Q.  How  long  there?    A.  I  have  been  there  since  two  years  last  May. 
Q.  How  far  is  Saskatoon  from  Batoche  ?    A.  About  fifty  miles. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  going  to  Batoche  about  the  1 6th  March  last  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  go  alone  ?    A.  No  ;  I  was  accompanied  by  

Q.  By  whom  ?    A.  A  half-breed  named  Norbert  Welsh. 

Q,  And  at  what  house  did  you  go  to  stop  when  you  got  to  Batoche  ?  A.  I 
stopped  with  George  Kerr. 

Q.  Is  that  the  Kerr  Brothers?    A.  Yes,  at  their  store. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  any  anticipated  difficulty  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  ?    A.  I  heard  it  at  Mr.  Kerr's  store. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Batoche  then  ?    A.  Two  days. 

Q.  You  went  on  the  16th  ;  when  did  you  leave  it  ?  A.  I  remained  over  the  17th 
And  left  upon  the  18th. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  on  the  17th  ?  Did*you  hear  anything  then  of  any  dis- 
turbance anticipated  ?  Did  you  hear  any  more  of  possible  difficulties  ?  A.  I  did  hear 
rumors. 

Q.  When  you  left  Batoche  whom  did  you  go  with  ?  A.  I  left  with  Mr.  Welsh 
and  Mr.  Mcintosh. 

Q.  Had  Welsh  any  object  in  view  ?  Hid  he  desire  to  see  any  one  from  Batoche  ? 
A.  We  were  leaving  Batoche  for  Saskatoon. 
Q.  You  were  with  Welsh  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  desirous  of  seeing  anyone  as  far  as  he  explained  to  you  ?  A.  He  was 
desirous  of  seeing  Kiel 
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Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  for  that  purpose  ?   A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  he  expect  to  find  Eiel  then?  A.  I  hardly  know  where  he 
expected  to  find  him  ;  he  was  informed  on  the  road  by  Gabriel  Dumont  as  to  Eiel's 
whereabouts. 

Q.  Did  you  find  Eiel  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ?    A.  At  the  house  of  a  half-breed  named  Eocheleau. 

Q.  What  is  his  christian  name  ?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  far  south  of  Batoche  was  that  ?    A.  Six  or  seven  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Eiel  at  that  time  ?    A.  I  had  met  him  before. 

Q.  How  long  before  ?    A.  About  four  months. 
#     Q.  About  the  Decomber  or  January  before  ?    A.  Yes ;  in  November,  I  believe* 

Q,  Whereabouts  ?    A.  I  met  him  at  the  house  of  Moise  Ouellette. 

Q.  Had  you  been  introduced  and  spoken  to  him  then  ?  A.  I  had  spoken  to  him 
then. 

Q.  You  knew  him  by  sight  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  met  him  at  Eocheleau's  did  he  say  anything  to  you  ?    A.  He  did, 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?  A.  Well,  he  told  me  the  time  had  come  for  the  half- 
breeds  to  assert  their  rights. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  was  the  first  thing  or  almost  the  first  he  said  to  you  ?  Did 
he  ask  you  any  questions  at  all  ?  A.  When  1  entered  the  house  I  spoke  to  him.  I 
sat  opposite  to  him,  and  very  little  was  said  for  a  few  moments.  Presently  he  got 
up  and  passed  in  front  of  me  and  he  suddenly  stopped  and  turned  to  me  and  said,  the 
time  has  come  when  it  would  have  been  well  for  a  man  to  have  been  good,  or  to  have 
led  m  good  life. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  more  then  ?    A.  I  replied  to  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  say;  do  you  remember?  A.  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did 
say — something  to  the  effect  it  would  be  better  for  a  man  to  always  lead  a  good  life 
and  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 

Q.  What  took  place  next  ?  A.  Just  at  that  time  a  large  crowd  of  men  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  Eocheleau's  house. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  ?    A.  I  would  judge  about  sixty  or  seventy. 

Q.  Were  they  half  breeds  ?    A.  Half-breeds. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ?    A.  They  were. 

Q.  All  armed  as  far  as  you  observed  ?  A.  No ;  there  were  some  who  were  not 
armed. 

Q.  Were  the  majority  armed  ?  A.  The  majority  were  armed.  I  only  remember 
seeing  one  who  was  not  armed. 

Q.  What  were  the  majority  armed  with  ?  A.  The  majority,  I  believe,  had  shot 
guns — appeared  to  me  to  be  shot  guns.    They  were  outside  and  I  was  in  the  house. 

Q.  This  would  have  been  on  the  17th  March,  if  I  understand  it  rightly  ?  A.  The 
18th.    It  was  on  a  Wednesday,  I  believe  the  18th. 

Q.  When  this  crowd  came,  did  the  prisoner  say  anything  to  you  ?  A.  It  was 
just  as  they  drove  up  he  addressed  me.  He  then  said  the  half-breeds  intended  (he 
and  his  people  I  believe  he  put  it)  to  strike  a  blow  to  gain  their  rights. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  answer?  A.  Yes;  I  replied  there  were  different  ways  to 
gain  their  rights,  the  white  settlers  took  a  different  way  of  having  their  grievances 
settled.  He  replied  no  one  knew  better  than  he  did  as  to  the  grievances  of  the  set- 
tlers, and  he  said  I  and  my  people  have  time  and  time  again  petitioned  the  Govern- 
ment to  redress  our  grievances,  and  he  said  the  only  answer  we  received  each  time 
has  been  an  increase  of  police. 

Q.  He  said  they  had  time  and  time  again  petitioned  the  Government  for  redress 
and  the  only  answer  they  received  each  time  was  an  increase  of  the  police  ?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  next  did  he  say?  A.  He  said,  now  I  have  my  police,  referring  to  the 
men  at  the  door. 

Q.  Those  sixty  or  seventy  men  ?  A.  Yes;  he  pointed  to  them  and  he  said,  you 
see  now  I  have  my  police ;  in  one  week  that  little  Government  police  will  be  wiped 
out  of  existence. 
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Q.  Well,  what  next  ?  A.  I  believe  I  said  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  police  or 
raise  a  rebellioD,  they  should  look  after  the  protection  of  the  settlers ;  there  was  no 
ill-will  among  the  settlers  towards  the  half-breeds, 

Q.  What  next?  A.  He  told  me  I  was  from  Saskatoon,  and  as  a  settler  of  Saska- 
toon I  had  no  right  to  speak  for  the  welfare  of  the  settlers,  and  charged  the  settlers 
at  Saskatoon  with  having  offered  to  aid  the  Mounted  Police  at  Battleford  to  put  down 
an  Indian  rising  last  autumn. 

Q.  Repeat  that?  A.  He  said  that  I,  as  a  citizen  of  Saskatoon,  had  no  right  to 
ask  protection,  because  

Q.  Because  the  people  of  Saskatoon  had  aided  the  police?  A.  He  said  they 
offered  men  to  kill  the  Indians  and  half-breeds.  * 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  why  he  said  the  settlers  of  Saskatoon  had  no  right  to  pro- 
tection? A.  He  said  we  will  now  show  Saskatoon,  or  the  people  of  Saskatoon,  who 
will  do  the  killing. 

Q.  Go  on  ?  A.  He  made  a  statement  as  to  my  knowledge  of  his  rebellion,  that 
is  of  the  former  rebellion  in  1870,  and  he  said  that  he  was  an  American  citizen  living 
in  Montana  and  that  the  half-breeds  had  sent  a  deputation  there  to  bring  him  to  this 
country. 

Q.  What  else  ?    A.  That  in  asking  him  to  come  they  had  told  their  plans,  and 

he  had  replied  to  them  to  the  effect  that  their  plans  were  useless. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  the  plans  were  ?  A.  No,  I  believe  not,  but  that  he  had  told 
them  that  he  had  plans,  and  that  if  they  would  assist  him  to  carry  out  those  plans  he 
would  go  with  them. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  those  plans  were  ?    A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  What  were  they?  A.  He  said  the  time  had  now  come  when  those  plans  were 
mature,  that  his  proclamation  was  at  Pembina,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  struck  the  first 
blow  here,  that  proclamation  would  go  forth  and  he  was  to  be  joined  by  half-breeds 
and  Indians  and  that  the  United  States  was  at  his  back. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  more  ?  A.  He  said  that  knowing  him  and  his  past 
history  he  might  know  that  he  meant  what  he  said. 

Q.  Anything  else  ?  A.  He  said  that  the  time  had  come  now  when  he  was  to  rule 
this  country  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Q.  Go  on  ?  A.  We  had  a  long  conversation  then  as  to  the  rights  of  the  half- 
breeds,  and  he  laid  out  his  plans  as  to  the  Government  of  the  country. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  as  to  the  Government  of  the  country  ?  A.  They  were  to 
have  a  new  Government  in  the  North- West.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  God-fearing 
men,  they  would  have  no  such  Parliament  as  the  House  at  Ottawa. 

Q.  Anything  else  ?  A.  Then  he  stated  how  he  intended  to  divide  the  country 
into  seven  portions. 

Q.  In  what  manner  ?  A.  It  was  to  be  divided  into  seven  portions,  but  as  to  who 
were  to  have  the  seven,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  cannot  say  how  these  seven  were  to  be  apportioned? 
A.  Yes,  he  mentioned  Bavarians,  Poles,  Italians,  Germans,  Irish.  There  was  to  be  a 
new  Ireland  in  the  North- West. 

Q.  Anything  more  ?  Did  he  say  any  Hung  more  about  himself  or  his  own  plans? 
A.  I  recollect  nothing  further  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  6ay  he  referred  to  the  previous  rebellion  of  1870.  What  did  he  say  in 
regard  to  that  ?  A.  He  referred  to  that  and  he  said  that  that  rebellion — the  rebel- 
lion of  fifteen  years  ago  would  not  be  a  patch  upon  this  one. 

Q.  Did  ho  say  anything  further  with  regard  to  that  ?  A.  He  did.  He  spoke  of 
the  number  that  had  been  killed  in  that  rebellion. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  as  to  that  ?  A.  I  cannot  state  as  to  what  he  said  but  it  was 
to  the  effect  that  this  rebellion  was  to  be  of  far  greater  extent  than  the  former. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  the  men  who  were  there  or  they  to  him  when  you  were 
there  ?  A.  There  were  several  men  there  when  the  cutter  drove  up  to  the  door.  The 
majority  of  them  stayed  outside  in  the  sleighs  and  some  of  them  came  in. 
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Q.  Yes  ?  A.  They  spoke  in  French,  which  I  did  not  understand  very  well ;  but  I 
understood  him  to  tell  them  to  go  down  to  Champagne's  house,  and  I  understood 
him  to  be  sending  them  there.  Most  of  the  men  then  drove  off  and  a  few  staid 
behind. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  what  the  asked  him  as  your  knowledge  of  French  does  not 
enable  you  to  repeat  the  questions  they  asked  him  ?    A.  No,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Now  what  did  you  do  then?  Who  left  first,  you  or  him?  A.  We  had 
dinner. 

Q.  This  conversation  took  place  before  dinner  or  during  dinner  ?  A.  Partly 
before,  during  and  after  dinner. 

Q.  You  had  dinner  and  what  took  place  next  ?  A.  Eiel  prepared  to  go  then  to 
follow  the  others. 

Q.  Well,  what  next?  A.  As  he  was  leaving  he  asked  me,  he  stated  personally 
he  had  no  ill-feeling  towards  me  but  that  I  was  a  Canadian,  but  he  put  it  in  his  way 
as  a  Canadian  I  was  a  part  of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  in  our  hearts  there 
could  be  no  friendship  towards  each  other. 

Q.  Well  did  you  go  before  or  after  him  ?    A.  He  left  before  me. 

Q.  Did  he  say  where  he  was  going?    A.  No,  he  did  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ?  A.  I  left  immediately  after  he  did  and  went  on  towards 
Clarke's  Crossing,  at  the  telegraph  office. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ?    A.  To  make  known  what  I  had  heard. 

Q.  To  whom  ?  A.  My  intention  was  to  communicate  with  Eegina,  but  when  I 
got  to  Clarke's  Crossing,the  wire  was  down  between  Clarke's  Crossing  and  Qu' Appelle. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  Clarke's  Crossing  that  you  had  taken  dinner  ?  A.  Some- 
thing over  forty  miles. 

Q.  Was  that  on  your  way  to  Saskatoon?    A.  It  was. 

Q.  Then  you  intended  to  communicate  with  Eegina  but  when  you  got  to  Clarke's 
Crossing  the  telegraph  was  down  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ?  A.  The  only  communication  was  with  Battleford  and  I 
informed  Colonel  Morris. 

Q.  Who  is  Colonel  Morris  ?  A.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  police  at  Battleford  at 
that  time. 

Q.  You  informed  him  of  what  you  had  heard?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Welsh  doing  all  this  time  ?  Was  he  present  at  your  conver- 
sation with  Eiel  ?    A.  He  was . 

Q.  Did  he,  in  Eiel's  presence,  tell  you  anything  or  not  ?    A.  No,  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Have  you  told  me  your  whole  conversation  with  Eiel  as  far  as  you  remem- 
ber ?    A.  I  remember  one  point  in  regard  to  Orangeism. 

Q.  What  was  that?  A.  As  Eiel  was  leaving  he  expressed  an  opinion,  ho  stated 
they  would  have  no  Orangeism  in  the  North-West.  I  said  I  hoped  by  Orangeism  he 
did  not  mean  Protestantism.  He  turned  excited  and  said  he  was  glad  I  had  men- 
tioned it,  that  he  certainly  understood  the  difference  between  Protestantism  and 
Orangeism,  and  he  then  spoke  of  the  different  religions  and  beliefs  and  illustrated  it 
by  the  example  of  a  tree ;  he  took  a  tree — the  true  church  was  the  large  branch  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  the  others  as  they  departed  from  it  got  weaker,  up  to  the 
top  of  the  tree. 

Q.  He  illustrated  his  ideas  of  the  different  religious  bodies  in  that  way  ?  Have 
you  told  me  now  all  you  can  remember  of  your  conversation  with  him  ?  A.  Whilst 
speaking  of  sending  a  telegram  last  fall  offering  to  aid  the  police  

Q.  Sending  which  telegram  ?  A.  He  stated  of  the  Saskatoon  people  that  he 
had  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  telegram  sent  by  the  Saskatoon  people  to* 
Battleford  last  fall,  offering  to  kill  off  the  half-breeds  and  Indians,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  Saskatoon  people  had  no  right  to  ask  for  any  protection ;  and  that  that 
was  not  the  only  telegram  they  had  sent,  that  about  eleven  days  before,  I  think  he> 
said,  that  they  had  again  made  such  an  offer.  I  mean  that  the  people  of  Saskatoon 
had  again  made  such  an  offer. 
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Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  he  said  to  yon  that  you  can  remember,  or  have 
yon  told  me  everything  ?    A.I  believe  I  have  told  you  everything. 

Q.  You  went  back  to  Ciarke's  Crossing  and  communicated  what  you  had  heard  to 
Colonel  Morris,  and  from  that  time  onwards  where  were  you  ?  A.  I  was  at  Saskatoon 
and  Clarke's  Crossing. 

Then  do  you  know  anything  more  of  your  own  knowledge  of  Eiel  in  connection 
with  this  rebellion,  I  mean  not  what  you  have  heard  ?  A.  No,  I  know  nothing 
further. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick: 
Q .  If  I  mistake  not,  you  said  you  saw  Eiel  for  the  first  time  about  the  month  of 
November,  1884  ?    A.  About  November. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  for  any  length  of  time  then  ?   A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you — you  never  saw  him  again  till  the  l^th  of  March,  1885  ?  A,  I  believe 

not. 

Q.  During  that  interval  of  time  you  are  aware  there  was  an  agitation  going 
on  throughout  that  section  of  the  country  ?   A.  I  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  it. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  any  reference  to  an  appeal  to  arms  in  con- 
nection with  this  agitation  was  during  this  interview  in  March  last  with  Eiel  ?  A. 
That  was  the  first  I  heard. 

Q.  Eiel  was  not  armed  on  that  occasion  ?   A.  He  was. 

Q.  What  had  he  with  him  ?    A.  As  he  left  the  house — - 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  you  had  the  conversation  in  the  house.  Was  he 
armed  then  ?    A.  He  was  not  armed  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  you  first  began  talking  with  Eiel,  he  first  mentioned  to  you  the  fact 
that  it  now  became  necessary  for  all  men  to  reflect  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  live 
well  ?    A.  That  was  the  first  remark. 

Q.  Shortly  after  he  made  that  remark  he  paced  up  and  down  the  floor  ?  A4 
That  waa  before  he  made  the  remark. 

Q.  Then  he  began  telling  you  about  his  intention  to  sub-divide  these  provinces 
into  seven  ?    A  He  did  not. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  intended  giving  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  the  Prussians  or 
Germans  ?    A.  He  did  not. 

Q  Did  he  say  anything  as  to  the  manner  he  was  going  to  divide  ?  Did  he  refer 
to  the  Bavarians,  Hungarians  and  other  people  ?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  was  going  to  do  with  these  people  ?  A.  They  were 
going  to  assist  him  in  the  rebellion,  before  this  war  was  over,  and  that  they  would 
nave  their  portion  of  the  country. 

Q.  By  country,  what  did  he  allude  to  ?    A.  The  North- West  Territory. 

Q.  Exclusively  ?    A.  As  I  understood  it. 

Q.  Would  you  now  indicate  to  us  the  different  people  he  expected  to  assist  him? 
A.  The  Irish  of  the  United  States,  the  Germans,  the  Italians,  Bavarians  and  Poles, 
and  Germany  and  Ireland. 

Q.  We  have  had  Germany  and  Ireland  twice  ?  A.  Well,  he  put  it  twice.  He 
put  the  Irish  and  Germans  of  the  United  States — then  Germany  itself  was  to  come 
into  line. 

Q.  Bavarians  also  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Hungarians  ?  A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  believe  he  said  anything  as  to 
the  Hungarians. 

Q.  The  Poles — did  he  intend  to  give  them  a  chance  too  ?    A.  He  did. 

Q  He  also  stated  to  you  he  was  giving  the  Jews  a  portion  of  the  province  ? 
A.  Not  that  I  remember.    He  did  not  mention  them  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  he  explain  to  you  at  that  time  as  to  what  progress  he  had  made  towards 
completing  the  negotiation  he  had  had  with  these  people  for  their  assistance  ?  A. 
He  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ask  him  how  he  intended  to  carry  out  this 
agreement,  or  if  he  had  made  any  endeavors  to  have  an  understanding  about  this  ? 
JL  I  did. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  about  this  ?  A.  I  tried  to  find  from  him  his  plans,  to  get 
what  information  I  could,  and  he  seemed  unwilling.  He  took  good  care  to  unfold 
none  of  his  plans. 

Q.  You  said  he  had  unfolded  his  plan 3  as  to  sub-dividing  the  province  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  if  he  had  entered  into  any  negotiations  with  these  different 
people  mentioned,  in  order  to  get  their  assistance  ?    A.  No,  I  did  not  ask  him  that 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  him  how  he  expected  to  get  these  people  into  the  country 
either,  did  you  ?    A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  would  have  been  a  very  necessary  question  to  put  in 
order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  his  plans  ?    A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  You  thought  all  these  plans  were  very  reasonable  and  acceptable  ?   A.  I  had 
my  own  opinion  regarding  them. 

Q.  What  is  that  opinion  ?   Be  good  enough  to  let  us  know  it  ?    A.  My  opinion 
at  that  time  was,  that  that  was  about  the  last  that  would  be  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  of  those  plans  before  ?    A.  ¥ro^i  him  ? 

Q.  From  him  or  anyone  else?  A.  Nothing  of  that  kind  in  regard  to  this-  * 
country. 

Q.  In  regaid  to  the  plan  he  submitted  to  you.  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  plan 
before?    A.  No,  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  you  as  being  at  all  peculiar  ?    A.  Eather ;  a  little. 

Q.  When  he  spoke  to  you  on  religious  subjects,  did  you  understand  him  to  tell 
you  that  in  his  religion  Christ  was  the  foundation,  and  represented  the  trunk  of  tha 
tree,  and  the  different  religions  might  be  considered  as  representing  the  branches  of 
the  tree?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  position  he  occupied  with  reference  to  tho  trunk,  or  with 
reference  to  Christ  ?    A.  He  stated  his  church  was  the  strongest  branch. 

Q.  During  all  this  time,  during  all  this  conversation,  I  think  you  stated  Mr» 
Welsh  was  present ;  was  he  not  ?    A.  He  was. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Welsh  now?    A.  I  believe  he  is  at  Fort  Qu'Appelle. 

Q.  That  is  about  forty  miles  from  here  ?    A.  About  fifty  miles. 

Q.  When  you  said  Mr.  Eiel  explained  his  religion  was  the  strongest  branch,  did 
he  say  what  his  religion  was  ?    A.  He  did.    He  said  the  Boman  Catholic  church. 

Q.  He  did  not  say  anything  further  than  that  about  his  religion?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  anything  about  the  Pope  ?  A.  No,  I  believe  not.  Nothing- 
that  I  can  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  anything  further  of  this  conversation  with  Eiel  except 
what  you  have  stated?    A.  I  remember  nothing  further. 

Q.  Of  course  the  plan  he  unfolded  to  you  about  the  conquest  of  the  North- West 
did  not  strike  you  as  anything  extraordinary  for  a  man  in  his  position  to  assert  ? 
A.  It  did,  certainly. 

Q.  It  appeared  to  you  a  very  rational  proposition  ?    A.  No,  it  did  not. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Robinson : 

Q  You  said  Eiel  was  not  armed  in  the  house — did  you  see  him  armed  at  all  ? 
A.  I  saw  him  armed  as  he  drove  off  from  the  house.  He  was  supplied  with  a  gun  as 
he  got  into  the  sleigh. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  he  was  supplied  with  the  gun  ?  A.  No,  I  don't  know* 
I  could  not  say  by  whom  it  was  given  him, 

Thomas  McKay,  sworn : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bobinson  : 
Q.  Mr.  McKay,  where  do  you  live  ?   A.  Prince  Albert. 
Q.  You  were  born  in  this  country  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Prince  Albert  ?  A.  I  have  been  in  Prince  Albert 
district  since  July,  1873. 

Q.  You  remember,  of  course,  the  disturbance  which  took  place  in  March  last? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  me  when  you  first  heard  of  that,  and  when  you  first  took~any 
part  in  consequence  of  it?  A.  I  had  heard  of  the  agitation  for  some  time  in  the  early 
part  of  March.  I  heard  that  the  prisoner  was  inciting  the  half-breeds  to  take  up 
arms. 

Q.  Well?  A.  On  the'morning  of  the  20th,  Capt.Moffatt  and  Capt.  Moore  came  to 
my  house  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  brought  a  letter  from 
Major  Crozier  stating  he  had  been  informed  on  good  authority  that  the  French,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  prisoner,  had  risen  and  taken  Mr.  Nash  and  some  other  prisoners 
and  had  robbed  the  stores  of  Walter  and  Baker,  and  Kerr  Brothers^  Ha  also,  in  the 
same  communication,  asked  for  a  detachment  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  volunteers  to 
go  up  and  reinforce  the  police  at  Fort  Carlton. 

Q.  Well  ?  A.  I  went  down  to  the  town  and  went  to  a  number  of  the  people 
there  and  told  them  what  we  had  heard  and  asked  them  to  meet  us  in  James  Elliott's 
rooms  in  town .  We  met  there  and  decided — we  thought  that  we  could  not  spare  the 
number  of  men  as  we  had  to  look  after  the  town  and  our  families.  We  went  out  with 
something  like  forty  men.  Capt.  Moore  enrolled  about  forty  men  and  we  started 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 

Q.  For  what  place?    A.  Fort  Carlton. 

Q.  How  far  was  Fort  Carleton  from  Prince  Albert  ?  A.  Between  forty  and  fifty 
miles. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  to  Carlton  ?   We  arrived  at  Carlton  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  that  night.  , 
Q  What  day  was  that?    A.  The  20th. 

Q.  Fort  Carlton  was  then  held  by  a  force  of  mounted  police  under  Major  Crozier? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  reported  to  him  ?   A.  Yes,  reported  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  there  that  night  ?  A.  When  I  arrived  there,  I  found  Mr. 
Mitchell,  from  Duck  Lake,  was  at  Fort  Carlton.  He  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kiel,  I 
believe.  The  letter  I  think  was  regarding  the  surrender  of  Fort  Carlton.  I  did  not 
see  it.  When  1  left  Prince  Albert,  I  had  decided  to  go  on  to  Batoche's  where  the 
rebels  had  made  their  headquarters.  When  I  found  Mr.  Mitchell  there,  he  asked  me 
to  go  along  with  him  that  I  might  be  of  some  use. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  decide  to  go  to  Batoche's  ?  A.  To  see  if  I  could 
point  out  to  them  the  danger  they  were  getting  into  in  taking  up  arms.  I  knew  a  great 
many  of  them  were  ignorant  and  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing,  and  I  thought 
I  might  iDduce  them  to  disperse.  I  went  to  see  if  I  could  be  any  use  in  preventing 
any  outrage.  An  hour  after  I  got  there  we  went  to  Duck  Lake  and  we  found  two  or 
three  of  Kiel's  men  there,  Joseph  and  Baptiste  Arcand.  They  had  come  from  Batoche 
to  meet  Mr.  Mitchell.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  them,  and  I  invited  them  and 
tried  to  induce  them  to  drop  the  movement.  I  told  them  at  the  same  time  that  I  had 
enrolled  as  a  volunteer,  that  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  put  down  my  name  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  at  the  same  time  I  told  them  that  anything  they  should  say  I  should  report 
to  the  commanding  officer,  and  if  there  was  anything  they  did  not  wish  me  to  hear 
they  should  prepare  themselves  accordingly.  After  an  hour  or  two's  conversation 
with  thom  they  went  on  to  report  at  their  headquarters  that  I  was  coming  with  Mr. 
Mitchell. 

Q.  They  went  before  you  to  report  that  you  were  coming  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  took  place  ?    A.  We  arrived  at  the  river  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

Q  You  had  travelled  all  night  ?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  arrive  that  night  ?  A.  No.  When  we  got  to  the  river  I  found 
a  number  of  armed  men  around  Walter  and  Baker's  store.  A  sentry  hailed  us  and 
took  us  to  the  guard. 

Q.  How  many  armad  men  did  you  find  ?  A.  Twelve  or  fifteen  outside.  There 
were  some  more  in  the  store. 

Q.  They  took  you  to  the  guard  ?  A,  There  was  a  sentry  about  fifteen  or  twenty- 
yards  on  this  side  of  the  store. 
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Q.  Did  he  stop  you  ?   A.  He  stopped  us  and  took  as  on. 
Q.  Do  you  know  his  name  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  he  take  you  to  ?  A.  To  the  guard  that  was  stationed  around 
Walter  and  Baker's  store. 

Q.  Well  ?  A.  Philip  Garriepy  came  out  and  said  he  was  deputed  to  show  us 
across  the  river. 

Q.  You  were  then  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  ?  A.  Yes  He  got  into  the  sleigh 
and  took  us  across  to  their  council  room. 

Q.  Where  was  their  council  room  ?  A.  The  council  room  at  that  time  was  a 
little  building  just  south  of  the  church.  I  do  not  know  who  it  belonged  to.  It  is 
burned  down  now.    It  was  just  near  the  church. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find  in  the  council  room  ?    A.  A  number  of  men. 

Q.  Armed?    A.  Yes;  they  were  armed. 

Q.  These  twelve  or  fifteen  men  you  have  referred  to,  were  they  armed  ?  A.  Yes. 
Philip  Garriepy  was  not  armed  but  the  rest  were.  We  Went  into  the  council  room 
and  I  went  around  the  table  and  among  them,  and  finally  was  introduced  to  the 
prisoner.    That  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him. 

Q.  Where  were  you  introduced  to  him  ?    A.  In  the  council  room. 

Q,  You  say  that  was  the  first  time  you  had  seen  him  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  in  the  council  room  when  you  were  introduced  to  him?  A.  Quite 
a  number.    They  were  moving  out  and  in. 

Q.  Would  you  say  there  was  a  dozen  men  in  the  room  ?    A.  Yes,  more  than  that. 

Q.  Who  introduced  you  to  the  prisoner  ?  A.  Mr.  Mitchell  introduced  me  to  Mr* 
Kiel  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's  soldiers. 

Q.  That  is,  Mr.  Hillyard  Mitchell?  A;  Yes.  I  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Kiel  and 
had  a  talk  with  him.  I  said,  there  appears  to  be  great  excitement  here  Mr.  Kiel. 
He  said,  no ;  there  is  no  excitement  at  all,  it  was  simply  that  the  people  were  trying 
to  redress  their  grievances,  as  ihey  had  asked  repeatedly  for  their  rights,  that  they 
had  decided  to  make  a  demonstration.  I  told  him  that  it  was  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  resort  to  arms.  He  said  he  had  been  waiting  fifteen  long  years,  and  that  they 
had  Deen  imposed  upon,  and  it  was  time  now,  after  they  had  waited  patiently,  that 
their  rights  should  be  given,  as  the  poor  half-breeds  had  been  imposed  upon.  I  dis- 
puted his  wisdom,  and  advised  him  to  adopt  different  measures. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  of  himself  at  all  in  the  matter  ?  A.  He  accused  me  of  having 
neglected  my  people.  He  said,  if  it  was  not  for  men  like  me  their  grievances  would 
have  been  redressed  long  ago ;  that  as  no  one  took  an  interest  in  these  people  he  had 
decided  to  take  the  lead  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Well  ?  A.  He  accused  me  of  neglecting  them.  I  told  him  it  was  simply  a 
matter  of  opinion,  that  1  had  certainly  taken  an  interest  in  them,  and  my  interest  in 
the  country  was  the  same  as  theirs,  and  that  I  had  advised  them  time  and  again,  and 
that  I  had  not  neglected  them.  I  also  said  that  he  had  neglected  them  a  long  time, 
if  he  took  as  deep  an  interest  as  he  professed  to.  He  became  very  excited,  and  got 
up  and  said,  you  don't  know  what  we  are  after — it  is  blood,  blood,  we  want  blood ; 
it  is  a  war  of  extermination,  everybody  that  is  against  us  is  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
country.  There  were  two  curses  in  the  country — the  Government  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company . 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  He  turned  to  me  and  said,  I  was  a  traitor  to  his  Government ;  that 
I  was  a  speculator  and  a  scoundrel,  and  robber  and  thief,  and  I  don't  know  what  all. 

Q.  He  used  very  violent  language  to  you  ?  A.  Yes.  He  finally  said  it  was 
blood,  and  the  first  blood  they  wanted  was  mine.  There  was  some  little  dishes  on 
the  table,  and  he  got  hold  of  a  spoon  and  said,  you  have  no  blood,  you  are  a  traitor 
to  your  people  ;  your  blood  is  frozen,  and  all  the  little  blood  you  have  will  be  there 
in  five  minutes,  putting  the  spoon  up  to  my  face  and  pointing  to  it.  I  said,  if  you 
think  you  are  benefitting  your  cause  by  taking  my  blood  you  are  quite  welcome  to  it. 
He  called  his  people,  and  the  committee,  and  wanted  to  put  me  on  trial  for  my  life, 
and  Garnot  got  up  and  went  to  the  table  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  Gabriel  Dumont 
took  a  chair  on  a  syrup  keg,  and  Kiel  called  up  the  witnesses  against  me.    He  said 
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I  was  a  liar,  and  he  told  them  that  I  had  said  all  the  people  in  that  section  of  the 
country  had  risen  against  them.    He  said  it  was  not  so,  that  it  was  only  the  people 
in  the  town.    He  said  he  could  prove  I  was  a  liar  by  Thomas  Scott. 
Q.  Was  Thomas  Scott  there  ?   A.  Yes ;  he  said  so. 

Q.  Well  ?  A.  He  called  for  Gar  not,  the  secretary,  and  called  for  the  witnesses, 
and  they  would  assent  to  what  he  said. 

Q.  Which  of  the  two  Arcands  was  there  ?  A.  Baptiste.  He  was  putting  words 
into  their  mouths,  saying  things  I  did  not  understand  at  all.  When  I  saw  what  he 
was  driving  at,  I  says,  I  am  here,  and  if  you  wish  to  hear  me  speak  for  myself, 
I  will  do  so.  I  says,  there  is  no  necessity  for  Mr.  Riel  telling  what  I  have  to  say. 
If  you  wish  to  hear  me,  I  will  speak,  and  if  not,  I  wont.  They  said  yes.  I  says, 
Mr.  Riel,  I  suppose  you  understand  Cree.  He  says  yes.  I  did  not  speak  French, 
and  I  says,  I  will  speak  in  Cree.    I  spoke  in  Cree.  . 

Q.  You  spoke  in  Cree,  and  lold  them  what  you  have  said  ?  A.  Yes,  and  what 
bad  occurred.  Champagne  got  up  and  said — I  told  them  Riel  was  threatening  to 
take  my  life.  1  said,  if  you  think  by  taking  my  life  you  will  benefit  your  cause,  you 
are  welcome  to  do  so.  He  said,  no ;  they  did  not  wish  anything  of  that  kind.  They 
wanted  to  redress  their  grievances  in  a  constitutional  way.  .Riel  then  got  up  and 
said  he  had  a  committee  meeting  of  importance  going  on  upstairs,  and  he  went 
upstairs. 

Q.  Bid  he  return  ?  A.  I  spoke  to  them  for  quite  awhile  and  he  occasionally 
came  down  and  put  his  head  down  stairs  and  said  I  was  speaking  too  loud,  that  I 
was  annoying  their  committee  meeting.  When  I  said  what  I  had  to  say,  I  asked 
for  something  to  eat,  that  I  was  pretty  hungry.  I  got  something,  and  after  I  got 
through  there  was  a  lot  of  blankets  in  the  corner,  and  I  lay  down  there  till  Mitchell 
was  ready. 

Q.  Where  was  Mitchell  at  the  time?  A.  Up  stairs.  When  he  got  through  he 
came  down  with  the  prisoner  and  I  told  him  to  stay  there  awhile,  and  we  left  for  Fort 
Carlton.  When  he  came  down,  he  apologised  tome  for  what  he  had  said,  that  he 
did  not  mean  it  to  me  personally,  that  he  had  the  greatest  respect  for  me  personally 
but  that  it  was  my  cause  he  was  speaking  against,  and  he  wished  to  show  he  enter- 
tained great  respect  for  me.  He  also  apologised  in  French  to  the  people  there  and  he 
said  as  I  was  going  out  that  he  was  very  sorry  I  was  against  him,  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  me  with  them  and  that  it  was  not  too  late  for  me  to  join  them  yet.  He 
also  said  this  was  Crozier's  last  opportunity  of  averting  bloodshed,  that  unless  he 
surrendered  Fort  Carlton,  an  attack  would  be  made  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  He  said  if  Major  Crozier  did  not  surrender,  the  attack  would  be  made  at 
twelve  o'clock  that  night  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  more  ?  A.  That  was  all  I  had  to  do  with  him  then 
and  I  then  left. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  do  ?    A.  I  went  to  Carlton. 

Q.  That  would  have  been  on  the  morning  of  the  21st?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time  ?    A.  One  or  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  21st. 

Q.  What  happened  on  the  way?  A,  I  met  a  number  of  armed  people  coming 
into  Batoche. 

Q.  How  far  from  Batoche  ?    A.  About  two  miles. 

Q.  You  met  a  number  of  armed  people  in  sleighs  ?    A.  Yes,  in  sleighs^Indians 

and  half-breeds. 

Q.  Indians  from  what  reserve  ?    A.  I  did  not  recognise  the  Indians. 

A .  How  many  sleighs  full  ?  A.  Five  or  six.  Five  or  six  I  met  on  the  road,  I 
spoke  to  them.  I  knew  two  or  three  of  the  men  who  were  there.  I  asked- them 
what  all  this  was  about.  They  jumped  out  of  the  sleigh  and  shook  hands  with  me, 
and  told  me  they  had  been  sent  lor  and  taken  by  Albert  Monkman  who  was  driving 
the  team. 

Q.  How  many  altogether  were  there?  A.  In  one  sleigh  there  were  five  and  I 
think  in  another  there  were  six.  Altogether  there  must  have  been  twenty  or  twenty- 
five. 
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Q.  Were  they  all  armed  ?  A.  I  could  not  say  because  they  were  sitting  down. 
I  saw  rifles  and  guns  among  them. 

Q.  You  went  back  to  Carlton  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  many  men  on  the  way  ?  A.  That  is  all  we  met  on  the  road. 
When  we  got  to  Duck  Lake  there  was  a  trail  coming  from  the  east  and  west  and  we 
|   saw  some  sleighs  passing  there  and  some  sleighs  passing  along  the  lake. 

Q.  Then  when  did  you  get  to  Duck  Lake,  or  to  Carlton,  rather?  A.  About  four 
o'clock. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  returning  to  Carlton  ?  A.  I  was  just  returning. 
As  I  was  going  away  from  the  council  room  I  overtook  Emmanuel  Champagne. 
He  was  walking  along  on  the  road  with  Jackson  who  was  with  Riel  at  that  time.  I 
told  him  to  got  into  the  rig  and  I  thanked  him  for  the  stand  he  had  taken.  I  told 
him  if  I  could  be  of  service  to  him  in  any  way,  I  would  never  forget  the  services  he 
had  rendered  me.  He  told  me  then  they  had  decided  to  send  two  men  to  Major 
Crozier  but  they  were  afraid  of  treachery,  that  they  were  afraid  they  would  be 
arrested.  I  says,  you  need  not  be  afraid,  I  will  be  one  of  the  party  that  will  come 
out,  and  you  may  tell  them  they  will  not  be  interfered  with  at  all.  When  we  got  to 
Carlton,  Mitchell  delivered  the  letter  to  Major  Crozier,  and  I  think  it  was  asking 

J   him  to  meet  him  half  way  some  time  that  night,  and  that  Kiel  did  not  choose  to  meet 

I  .  Major  Crozier  himself  but  that  he  had  sent  two  men. 

Q.  Did  you  go  as  representing  Major  Crozier  ?    A.  Yes.    About  an  hour  after 
we  had  reached  there  Charles  Nolin  and  Maxime  Lepine  came  up  driving  in  a  cutter. 

'   We  were  mounted .    We  told  them  what  Major  Crozier  had  said— that  they  should 

i  give  us  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  that  they  would  have  to  answer 
to  the  law,  but  that  a  great  many  of  them  who  had  been  forced  into  the  movement 
that  they  should  be  dealt  leniently  with.  Nolin  said  Kiel  and  his  council  demanded 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  Fort  Carlton,  and  nothing  else  would  satisfy  them,  and 
if  they  did  so  no  harm  would  be  done  them,  that  they  would  give  a  safe  conduct 
home.  We  said  there  was  no  use  discussing  the  matter  at  all,  as  we  said  the  matter 
could  not  be  entertained  at  all — that  all  we  had  to  say  was  to  advise  them  to  disperse 
and  go  home,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  would  have  to  be  answerable  to 
the  law.  He  then  said  he  had  a  letter  which  he  was  told  to  hand  us,  but  that  it 
would  be  no  use  to  hand  it  as  Fort  Carlton  was  not  to  be  surrendered.  I  thanked 
them  for  the  stand  they  had  taken  when  I  had  been  there  that  morning,  and  I 
returned  to  Carlton. 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  passed  between  you  and  Capt.  Moore  and  Nolin  and  Lepine  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  ?    A.  We  returned  to  Carlton. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ?  A.  I  remained  there  until  the  night  of  the 
24th. 

Q.  You  had  got  as  far  as  the  23rd.  You  gave  me  an  account  of  your  interview 
in  the  council  chamber,  of  your  trial.  You  spoke  of  Garnot,  Philip  Garnot,  I  think, 
you  said  ?  '  A.  Yes,  Philip  Garnot. 

Q,  What  capacity  did  he  act  in  ?    A.  As  secretary. 

Q.  Of  the  oouncil?    A.  Yes,  taking  notes  of  the  evidence. 

Q.  Which  was  given  against  you  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  anyone  ask  him  to  act  ?  A.  Kiel  called  for  the  secretary,  and  then 
Garnot  came  forward. 

Q.  And  took  his  seat  at  the  table  ?    A.  Yes,  as  secretary  of  the  council. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  21st  you  got  back  to  Carlton — how  long  did  you  remain  there  ? 
A.  Till  the  24th. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ?  A.  On  the  night  of  the  24th,  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'cl^  k,  Crozier  asked  me  to  go  and  see  if  I  could  hear  anything  of  Major  Irvine. 

Q.  W  he  expected?  A.  We  heard  that  he  left  Regina  with  reinforcements, 
but  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him. 

Q.  You  heard  that  he  had  left  Regina?  A.  That  he  was  to  leave  at  a  certain 
time. 
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Q.  And  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him  up  to  that  time?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  24th  Crozier  asked  you  to  go  and  see  if  you  could  find  anything  about 
him  ?  A.  I  started  and  took  the  trail  to  Prince  Albert.  The  wire  was  tapped  about 
half  way  between  Batoche  to  see  if  anything  had  been  heard  of  him  at  Prince  Albert 
before  going  any  further.  When  about  twenty-three  miles  out  from  Carlton  I  met  two 
messengors  with  a  note  for  Crozier.  I  opened  the  note  and  found  that  it  was  a  note 
from  Inspector  Moffatt  stating  that  he  heard  he  was  at  the  South  Branch,  and  that  he 
expected  him  that  night.  I  found  out  that  he  had  reached  Prince  Albert.  I  saw 
him  and  told  him  that  I  was  sent  by  Major  Crozier.  I  then  returned  to  Fort  Carlton, 
travelling  all  night,  and  got  into  Carlton  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  With  Colonel  Irvine  ?  A.  No,  I  left  him.  They  had  made  a  march  that  day 
of  about  seventy  miles  and  he  did  not  know  whether  he  could  make  Carlton  that  day 
from  there. 

Q.  You  returned  to  Carlton  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  got  there  between  three  and  four  o'clock  ?    A.  Between  four  and  five. 
Q.  Having  gone  out  and  got  tidings  of  Colonel  Irvine  you  returned  at  that  time  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  ?  A.  I  overtook  a  messenger  with  a  note  from  Colonel 
Irvine  to  Crozier  saying  that  he  could  not  leave  that  day,  that  he  would  the  next, 
the  26th.  I  had  been  travelling  all  night  and  turned  in  early.  After  I  turned  in  I 
was  told  that  Crozier  wanted  to  send  Sergeant  Stewart  with  teams  and  an  escort  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  some  provisions  and  flour  from  the  store  belonging  to  Mitchell 
at  Duck  Lake,  and  that  he  wanted  me  to  accompany  the  party,  and  we  were  to  start 
at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  that  would  be  the  26th.  The  next  morning  came 
and  we  got  up  and  got  ready.  Sergeant  Stewart  sent  out  an  advance  guard  of  four 
men  on  ahead  towards  Duck  Lake  to  see  if  the  road  was  clear ;  we  followed  with  the 
teams  and  sleighs.  I  was  riding  on  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  the  teams 
looking  out.  When  I  got  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Duck  Lake  I  noticed  on  the 
road  some  people  lying  in  the  snow ;  there  were  marks ;  I  took  them  to  be  Indians; 
I  noticed  them  communicating  the  signal  by  walking  backwards  and  forwards.  I 
suspected  they  were  watching  the  trail.  I  got  to  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Duck  Lake.  There  is  a  ridge  there  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  mail  station.  When 
I  got  there  I  saw  some  mounted  policemen  riding  at  a  full  gallop,  and  immediately 
after  them  there  were  some  mounted  men  following  them.  I  wheeled  around  and 
rode  back  as  hard  as  I  could  make  my  horse  go.  Thero  was  a  hill  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away  I  wanted  to  get  to  before  they  came.  When  I  got  within  sight  of  the 
men  I  threw  up  my  hands  and  told  them  to  prepare  and  get  their  rifles  ready.  I  told 
them  that  they  were  following  the  mounted  police.  I  told  them  to  get  their  rifles 
and  said  not  to  fire,  whatever  they  do  I  can  ride  out  and  if  they  want  to  fire  they 
can  have  the  first  chance  at  me  and  you  can  defend  yourselves.  They  were  coming 
round  the  bluff.  They  were  pretty  close  to  the  men.  I  saw  tbey  would  overtake 
them.  I  knew  they  were  excited,  so  I  rode  out  as  hard  as  I  could.  They  then 
hauled  up  all  but  one  man,  who  came  right  on  and  who  never  hauled  up  at  all.  It 
was  Patrice  Flary.  I  asked  them  what  they  were  about.  They  said,  what  are  you 
about  ?  I  said  that  we  were  going  to  Duck  Lake  to  get  Mitchell's  provisions.  They 
said  thero  were  a  great  many  there.  I  asked  whether  they  were  at  Duck  Lake ;  they 
said  yes.  They  said  we  had  bettor  go  back.  I  turned  around  and  went  towards  the 
sleighs.  As  I  was  getting  near  the  sleighs  a  party  of  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  of  them, 
very  excited,  came  upon  us.  They  were  yelling  and  flourishing  their  rifles.  They 
were  very  excited.  Gabriel  Dumont  was  of  the  party  ;  he  was  very  excited;  jumped 
ofl  his  horse  and  loaded  his  rifle  and  cocked  it  and  camo  up  to  me  and  threatened  to 
blow  out  my  brains.  Ho  and  some  others  threatened  to  use  their  rifles.  I  told  them 
to  be  quiet,  that  two  could  play  at  that  game.  Dumont  talked  very  wildly ;  he 
wanted  us  to  fcurronder.  He  said  it  was  my  fault  that  the  poople  were  not  assisting 
them,  and  that  I  was  to  blame  for  all  the  trouble.  I  told  them  that  we  could  not 
surrender,  that  I  thought  we  had  the  best  right  to  this  property.  Some  of  them 
jumped  off  their  horses  and  went  into  the  sleighs.    I  rode  up  and  told  the  teamster  to 
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hold  on  to  his  horses.  They  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  snatch  the  lines,  Finally 
he  fired  his  rifle  over  our  heads.  They  all  stepped  off  the  road  and  we  went  on  the 
road  to  Carlton  ? 

Q.  Had  any  of  the  men  got  into  the  sleighs  ?  A.  Two  of  them  went  into  one 
sleigh  and  they  went  to  a  second  team  to  try  and  get  the  lines. 

Q.  Then  there  was  nothing  but  the  one  shot  fired  ?   A.  That  is  all. 
Q.  You  returned  to  Carlton  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  teams  had  you  upon  that  occasion  ?   A.  Seven  or  eight. 
Q.  How  many  policemen  ?   A.  A  policeman  in  each  team,  Sergeant  Stewart  and 
some  others. 

Q.  How  many  altogether  ?  A.  Fifteen  or  sixteen.  There  were  twenty-two  of  us 
altogether ;  fifteen  policemen  I  think. 

Q.  You  returned  to  Carlton  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  there  ?    A.  About  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  morning  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ?  A.  As  we  returned  to  go  back  Sergeant  Stewart 
sent  a  man  to  report  what  had  taken  place. 

Q.  You  had  sent  in  a  man  in  advance  to  report  what  had  taken  place  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well  ?  A.  When  we  got  near  Carlton  we  met  an  advance  guard  coming 
oot  of  Carlton.  There  were  a  number  of  teams.  They  were  coming  out  of  Carlton, 
and  we  wheeled  around  and  went  out  with  them. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  that  party  ?   A.  Major  Crozier. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  ?    A.  Ninety -nine. 

Q.  How  many  constables  ?    A.  Fifty-six. 

Q.  Of  the  party  that- first  met  you,  the  time  you  turned  back,  you  stated  there 
were  thirty -five  or  forty  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  were  Indians  and  how  many  were  half-breeds?  A.  There  were 
some  Indians  and  some  half-breeds.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  proportion  at  all.  I  was 
not  paying  much  attention.    I  kept  my  eye  on  Jim  Owen  and  one  or  two  others. 

Q.  You  met  the  advance  guard  coming  out  of  Carlton,  in  all  there  were  ninety* 
nine?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Major  Crozier  was  in  command  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  sleighs  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  were  the  men  ?    A.  Some  mounted  and  some  in  sleighs, 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Carlton  to  Du#k  Lake  ?    A.  About  fourteen  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  join  and  go  back  with  them  ?   A.  Yes,  the  whole  party. 

Q.  This* would  be  on  the  26th  ?  A^  Yes.  We  wen#  on  till  we  came  to  a  house 
about  four  miles  from  Duck  Lake,  when  the  advance  guard  returned  and  reported 
that  there  were  some  Indians  in  the  house  (I  believe  it  was  Beardy's  house),  he  was 
in  the  house. 

Q.  Was  it  upon  his  reserve  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well  ?  A.  The  interpreter  went  over  and  he  came  back  again  ;  I  do  not  know 
what  occurred  between  them.  We  went  on,  and  when  we  got  to  the  same  place  where 
I  returned  back  that  morning,  we  saw  the  advance  guard  coming  over  the  hill  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Was  the  advance  guard  retiring  ?  A.  Yes,  at  the  same  place  as  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  there  was  a  number  of  men  following  them. 

Q.  About  how  many  ?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you,  they  were  coming  over  the  hill  and 
they  were  scattered  all  along  the  road ;  there  appeared  to  be  quite  a  number  of  them. 
Major  Crozier  told  us  to  unhitch  the  horses  and  make  a  barricade  and  take  the  horses 
to  the  rear.  When  they  came  near,  within  half  a-mile,  they  made  use  of  a  blanket  as 
a  flag. 

Q.  White  blanket?  A.  Yes.  Crozier  went  out  and  called  his  interpreter,  and 
the  two  parties  came  near  each  other.  They  began  to  talk ;  in  the  meantime  they 
were  running  on  to  the  road  behind  us  and  getting  behind  the  hills. 

Q.  They  were  changing  their  positions  ?   A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Well,  what  then  ?  A.  While  placing  the  sleighs  I  heard  some  one  calling 
out  that  they  were  firing  upon  us,  and  let  them,  have  it.  I  said  wait  till  we  get  hurt. 
Just  then  I  turned  my  head  kind  of  this  way,  and  saw  Major  Crozier  lift  his  hand  in 
the  direction  the  firing  was  from,  and  he  said  "  fire  now,"  and  the  firing  began  then 
and  there  was  quite  a  skirmish  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes  after  that. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  last  ?  A.  Thirty  or  forty  minutes.  I  did  not  take  time 
into  consideration. 

Q.  How  many  were  killed  on  your  side?    A.  We  left  ten  men  upon  the  field, 
but  one  of  them  was  wounded,  and  turned  up  afterwards. 
Q.  Who  was  that  ?   A.  Newett. 

Q.  The  other  nine  ?  A.  Were  dead.  One  mounted  policeman  was  killed  and 
several  were  wounded ;  two  died  just  after  we  got  to  Carlton. 

Q.  You  brought  two  back  with  you  ?  A.  One,  the  others  died  after  we  got 
back  to  Carlton . 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  back  to  Carlton  ?  A.  It  must  have  been  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  How  many  were  killed  on  the  other  side ;  you  did  not  know  at  the  time  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  During  the  engagement  how  many  men  would  you  judge  to  be  engaged  upon 
the  other  side  ?  A.  We  could  not  see  them.  I  cannot  tell  that.  Some  were  in  the 
house,  some  were  behind  the  hills.  There  were  two  sleighs  with  two  Indians  in 
each  behind  us,  and  one  Indian  who  was  mounted,  that  was  the  Indian  that  was 
talking  to  Major  Crozier ;  he  was  killed  when  the  firing  began. 

Q.  Would  your  observation  enable  you  to  say  how  many  were  engaged  upon  the 
other  side  ?   A.  The  road  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  covered  with  them. 

Q.  Can  you  form  any  idea  as  to  the  number  ?  A.  The  road  was  straight,  and 
they  seemed  to  cover  a  greater  space  than  we  covered,  but  I  cannot  say  as  to  the 
number.    They  seemed  to  cover  a  greater  space  than  we  did. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  the  proportion  of  Indians  and  half-breeds  ?  A.  I  cannot 
say.    I  saw  five  Indians  ;  these  Indians  got  behind  us,  one  of  them  was  killed. 

Q.  You  did  not  recognize  any  of  the  people  that  were  there  ?  A.  I  did  not 
recognize  any  person. 

Q.  You  returned  to  Carlton  and  got  there  about  four  o'clock  ?   A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ?  A.  They  were  some  time  attending  the  wounded. 
Colonel  Irvine  got  in  about  half  an  hour  after  we  got  in,  and  I  think  it  was  that 
afternoon  or  the  next  morning  that  he  decided  to  leave  Carlton  and  go  down  to 
Prince  Albert. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Carlton  burnt  ?  A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  took  fire  accidentally,  and  part 
of  it  was  burnt  then. 

Q.  He  decided  to  evacuate  Carlton  with  his  forces  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  to  retire  on  Prince  Albert  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  distance  is  that  ?   A.  Forty-six  or  fifty  miles. 
Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  to  Prince  Albert  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  ?  A.  We  left  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  about  one  or 
two  o'clock,  aod  we  got  down  that  evening* 

Q.  You  remained  at  Prince  Albert  during  the  rest  of  the  rebellion  ?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  told  me  all  you  know  about  it  ?  A.  Yes.  There  may  perhaps  be 
some  things  which  I  have  omitted.  When  Mitchell  introduced  me  to  the  prisoner,  be 
asked  Mitchell  whether  1  oame  of  my  own  accord,  or  whether  I  came  with  him. 
When  ho  heard  I  came  with  him,  he  said  I  was  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  he 
was,  but  if  I  came  of  my  own  accord,  he  would  look  after  me,  or  something  of  that 
kind.    The  prisoner  said  I  was  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  he  was. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  remember  ?    A.  No,  I  cannot  remember 
everything  that  took  place ;  I  do  not  remember  anything  else. 
By  Mr.  Greenshields : 

Q,  The  first  time  that  you  met  the  prisoner  was  in  the  council  chamber  ?  A* 

Yea. 
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Q.  And  before  that  you  never  saw  him  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  did  you  see  him  after  that  till  in  court  ?  A.  I  saw  him  in  court  when 
he  was  first  brought  into  court. 

Q,  You  had  no  conversation,  nor  did  you  see  him  from  that  time  till  he  surren- 
dered to  General  Middleton  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  personal  quarrel  or  trouble  with  him  before  ?  A.  No,  I 
never  had  any  communication  with  him. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  excited  when  you  were  introduced  by  Mitchell  ?  A.  No,  not 
at  the  time ;  a  while  after  he  became  excited. 

Q.  How  long  alter  was  it  till  he  got  excited  ?    A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Five  or  ten  minutes  ?    A.  Perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Q.  During  that  interval  you  were  talking  to  him  all  the  time  ?  A.  He  went 
away  for  a  little  while,  and  then  he  came  back  again ;  he  went  up  stairs  and  came 
back  again. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  he  said  when  you  were  first  introduced  and  shook  hands  with  him. 
Did  he  speak  first,  or  did  you  ?  A.  I  spoke  first.  I  told  him  that  we  would  shake 
hands,  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  he  said  yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  first  begin  to  talk  with  him  about  ?  A.  I  told  him — I 
said  there  appears  to  be  great  excitement  here.  He  said,  no  excitement  at  all ; 
everything  was  quiet,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  his  having  spoken  about  wanting  to  get  their 
grievances  redressed  ?  A*  Yes,  I  think  I  said  there  seemed  to  be  a  number  of  men 
armed,  and  he  said  that  they  had  been  asking  for  their  rights  for  fifteen  years,  and 
they  had  not  yet  been  granted,  and  they  had  decided  to  make  a  demonstration. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  as  to  what  their  rights  were  ?  A.  No,  I  had 
not  with  him. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  talk  about  it  with  ?  A.  The  rest  of  the  people  that  were  in. 
Q.  That  is,  the  council  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  their  statement  to  you  regarding  their  rights  ?  A.  They  did  not 
seem  to  know — that  they  were  entitled  to  scrip,  and  never  got  it, 

Q.  Did  they  speak  of  having  made  any  petitions  to  the  Government  for  their 
rights  ?  A.  Yes,  we  discussed  the  matter*  I  had  taken  part  myself  in  the  petitions 
that  were  sent  forward,  and  knew  more  about  it  than  they  did.  It  came  out  in  this 
way  :  Gabriel  Dumont  said  that  I  hsd  taken  no  interest  in  the  matter  before ;  that  I 
never  advised  them ;  that  it  was  only  now  when  matters  had  gone  so  far,  that  I 
advised  them  in  the  matter. 

Q.  That  was  reproaching  you  because  you  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  the 
rights  of  the  half-breeds,  the  English  half-breeds  ?  A.  We  were  entitled  to  scrip,  but 
we  never  got  it  yet. 

Q.  Eave  you  got  it  since  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  a  commission  sitting  now  ?    A.  Yes; 

Q.  Eiel  said  that  the  only  answer  they  got  to  every  petition  was  an  increase  of 
police  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  on  the  table  when  you  went  into  the  council  chamber  ?    A.  Some 
tin  dishes  and  some  spoons ;  some  fried  bacon  and  some  bannocks. 
Q.  Any  blood  in  the  dishes?    A.  No ;  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  there  was  not  ?  Will  you  swear  that  some  of  them  were 
not  eating  cooked  blood  at  the  time  ?   A.  Not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  conversation  with  him  till  he  used  the  words  "  he  wanted 
blood  "  ?   A.  He  left  me  and  came  back  again.   It  was  then  he  said  it. 

Q.  Was  he  in  a  very  excited  state  of  mind  when  he  talked  about  blood  ?  A.  He 
became  very  excited .  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  that  he  had  adopted  a  wise 
way  to  redress  their  greivances. 

Q,  In  what  position  was  he  at  that  time  ?    A,  Standing,  striking  the  table. 

Q.  What  did  the  prisoner  say  to  you  when  Mitchell  stated  you  were  entitled  to 
the  same  protection  as  Mitchell  was  ?    A.  It  was  Eiel  said  that,  not  Mitchell. 
43 -5J 
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Q.  Bid'nt  he  say  you  were  at  liberty  to  return  ?  A.  He  said  I  was  entitled  to 
the  sameprotection  as  Mitchell. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  ?   A.  That  I  was  at  liberty  to  go  as  I  pleased. 
Q.  You  did  not  go  as  you  pleased  ?    A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  conversation  about  the  blood  took  place— was  it 
before  Kiel  told  you  he  wanted  blood  that  he  told  you  you  were  free  to  go  ?  A.  It 
was  before  I  had  any  conversation  with  him  at  all. 

Q.  The  first  thing  he  did  on  being  introduced  to  you  was  to  assure  you  that  you 
were  at  liberty  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  no  fear  but  that  you  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  return  ?  A.  It  did 
not  make  aoy  difference  to  me. 

Q.  After  telling  you  that  you  were  at  perfect  liberty  he  spoke  to  you  of  his 
desire  for  blood  ?   A.  Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  conversation  with  him  that  day  ?  A.  He  said  what 
I  said  at  the  time  he  went  up  stairs,  he  went  up  and  he  would  occasionally  put  his 
head  through  and  say  that  I  was  speaking  too  loud.  After  he  came  down  he  apolo- 
gised and  said  that  he  had  great  respect  for  me  personally,  but  it  was  my  cause. 

Q.  On  the  whole  he  treated  you  civilly  ?  A.  No,  he  made  use  of  language  to 
me  that  was  never  before  used  to  me. 

Q.  Bid  he  have  any  conversation  with  you  as  to  the  object  of  the  rebellion  ?  A. 
He  said  they  wanted  their  rights. 

Q.  Bid  he  tell  you  anything  about  the  administration  of  the  North- West  Ter- 
ritories?  A.  No. 

Q.  About  a  new  church  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  No  conversation  about  either  of  these  matters  ?   A.  No. 
Q.  When  he  called  for  blood  was  it  after  he  went  down  ?    He  went  away  and 
came  back  and  called  for  blood. 

Q.  And  then  he  went  upstairs  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  he  came  down  the  next  time  he  apologised  for  the  language  he  used  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Shortly  after  that  you  went  away  ?   A.  Yes. 

His  Honor. — Any  juror  that  desires  to  ask  the  witness  any  questions  is  at  liberty 
to  do  so. 

John  W.  Astley  sworn : — 

By  Mr.  Burbidge  : 
Q.  You  reside  at  Prince  Albert  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ?   A.  About  three  years. 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?   A.  Civil  engineer,  land  surveyor,  and  explorer. 
Q.  In  March  last  you  were  employed  by  Major  Crozier  ?   A.  I  left  with  the 
volunteers  to  go  to  Carlton. 

Q.  How  were  you  employed  ?   A.  As  volunteer  and  then  I  was  used  as  scout. 
Q.  What  time  in  March  ?   A.  About  the  18th  March. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  scout  ?  A.  I  was  scouting  through  the  French  settle- 
ment, the  half-breed  settlement,  and  the  reserves  till  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th. 

Q.  Were  you  alone  ?  A.  Part  of  the  time  ;  part  of  the  time  H.  Boss  was  with  me. 

Q.  You  posted  a  proclamation  ?  A.  Yes,  I  posted  a  proclamation  from  Crozier 
telling  those  who  had  been  forced  into  rebellion  that  if  they  gave  themselves  into  the 
charge  of  the  police,  they  would  be  protected.  I  posted  those  as  far  as  Lopine's  and 
back  by  the  other  road  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  where  I  thought  there  would 
be  a  chance  of  their  being  seen,  one  in  English  and  the  other  in  French.  I  noticed 
in  passing. the  road  afterwards  that  these  notices  were  nearly  all  torn 
down.  I  went  over  the  road  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  to  see  if  the  French  half- 
breeds  were  trying  to  intercept  Major  Crozier;  Ross  was  with  me.  We  were  about 
the  place  where  the  battle  took  place*  I  was  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  on  ahead  of 
Boss,  an  Indian  suddenly  jumped  alongside  of  me  and  pointed  his  rifle  or  shotgun  at 
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my  breast.  I  turned  round  to  see  if  my  partner  was  prisoner  too,  I  saw  that  he  was 
and  that  there  were  some  sixteen  or  twenty  of  them  all  armed  and  as  he  was  captured 
first  I  thought  it  best  to  give  up  quietly. 

Q.  Who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the  party  ?  A.  Gabriel  Damont.  There 
were  about  sixteen  or  twenty  of  them,  part  half-breeds  and  part  Indians.  We  were 
taken  to  Duck  Lake  and  put  in  the  telegraph  office  till  the  morning ;  an  armed  guard 
was  placed  outside  the  building  that  night.  Albert  Monkman  seemed  to  bo  in  charge 
of  Duck  Lake  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  be  at  Duck  Lake  at  that  time  ?  A.  Eighty  or  100, 
that  is  taking  into  consideration  those  who  were  acting  as  outside  guard.  In  the 
morning  we  were  removed  into  the  up  stairs  in  what  had  been  Mitchell's  house. 

Q.  During  that  day  did  any  more  come  in  ?  A.  After  we  were  placed  upstairs 
about  noon  or  shortly  after — before  a  lot  of  half-breeds  and  some  Indians  came  from 
Batoche  with  the  prisoner  in  command — that  would  be  some  time  about  noon. 

Q.  The  accused  was  in  command — how  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ?  A. 
That  morning  he  interviewed  me  and  Ross  and  talked  to  us.  He  brought  Bourget 
with  him.  He  seemed  to  control  and  asked  the  questions.  I  was  down  stairs  after- 
wards for  a  few  minutes  and  I  saw  the  prisoner  beckoning  to  the  men  to  fall  in  line 
and  they  fell  in  line. 

Q.  He  was  giving  commands  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  they  were  reinforced  how  many  men  had  they  altogether  ?  A.  I 
should  say  about  400  taking  both  Indians  and  half-breeds. 

Q.  How  many  Indians  ?    A.  About  150  Indians  altogether. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  prisoners  on  thej26th  ?  A.  Lash,  Tompkin3,  Simpson, 
McKeau,  and  Woodcock  were  brought  up  into  the  same  room.  We  heard  some  report 
of  McKay  having  come  near  the  building  and  being  ordered  back  by  Dumont.  In 
the  afternoon  looking  towards  the  west  we  noticed  them  running  towards  Carlton: 
Shortly  after  that  all  that  were  there  except  what  I  would  call  a  fair  sized  guard,  who 
remained  around  the  building,  went  in  the  same  direction.  Shortly  after  the  prisoners 
heard  firing.  I  myself  did  not  hear  it.  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  cannon  that  is  all  I  can 
swear  to.  In  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  they  returned  bringing  a  wounded 
prisoner,  Newitt,  with  them.  He  was  shot  through  the  leg  and  hammered  on  the  head 
with  a  musket  or  something.  I  dressed  his  wound  and  the  prisoner  came  upstairs 
and  taked  to  us  about  this  battle.  He  said  that  ourselves  as  prisoners  might  have  been 
sent  into  his  hands  to  show  future  people  in  what  way  he  had  conducted  the  war — 
pointing  to  the  wounded  prisoner  and  saying  that  he  used  that  man  humanely.  He 
said  the  volunteers  and  the  police  fired  first  ?  I  told  him  that  from  what  I  knew  of 
Major  Crozier  he  did  not  intend  to  fire  first,  that  he  had  told  me  so.  I  suggested  that 
perhaps  a  gun  had  gone  off  by  accident  and  the  prisoner  admitted  that  that  was 
perhaps  so.  He  called  on  his  men  in  the  name  of  God  or  the  Supreme  Being,  "  I  say* 
unto  you  fire,"  and  he  explained  that  the  troops  were  beaten  by  the  bravery  of  his 
own  soldiers. 

Q.  At  this  time  were  the  stores  looted  ?  A.  They  were  not  looted  when  we 
went  there,  but  before  we  left  they  were  cleared  out. 

Q.  You  were  taken  to  Carlton  on  what  day  ?  A.  On  the  31st  of  March  we  left 
Duck  Lake  for  Carlton.  When  we  got  out  in  the  yard  Kiel  was  there  in  person, 
some  were  getting  into  sleighs  when  he  told  us  to  march. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  party  that  took  you?  A.  Monkman.  When 
we  got  to  Carlton  we  remained  there  till  the  3rd  of  April,  we  were  then  moved  to 
Batoche. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  taking  you  to  Batoche?  A.  Andrew  Jobin.  In 
Batoche  we  were  placed  in  a  room  in  the  lower  floor  of  the  store,  afterwards  we  were 
put  in  the  upper  flat  of  the  same  store.  Soon  after  I  sent  a  communication  to  Eiel 
in  reference  to  .Ross  and  the  other  prisoners,  seeing  what  I  could  do  towards  getting 
an  exchange.  Biel  came  upstairs  and  told  me  he  could  not  see  things  in  the  same 
light,  but  he  would  exchange  us  for  Clarke,  Sproat  and  McKay. 

Q.  The  Hon.  Lawrence  Clarke  ?   A.  Yes ;  I  said  that  could  not  be  done. 


Q.  How  were  you  treated  as  a  prisoner  ?  A.  In  the  early  part,  well — as  well  as 
men  could  be  under  the  situation,  but  after  that  when  we  were  taken  down  into  the 
cellar  we  could  not  have  been  treated  worse. 

Q.  Did  they  take  extra  precautions  at  the  time  of  Fish  Creek  ?  A.  There  was 
always  a  home  guard  left  around  the  buildings.  Just  after  the  Fish  Creek  fight  the 
Indians  came  back  earlier  and  alarmed  me  as  regards  the  safety  of  the  prisoners.  I 
thought  as  long  as  the  half-breeds  were  there  the  Indians  could  not  get  at  us,  but  if 
the  home  guards  were  taken  away  when  the  Indians  came  back  earlier  they  might 
massacre  the  prisoners.  After  the  Fish  Creek  fight  I  wrote  to  Kiel  asking  him  for 
an  interview,  that  would  be  about  the  26th  of  April.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him 
about  the  prisoners.  I  told  him  about  the  fears  I  entertained  about  the  Indians  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  allow  me  to  see  the  general  or  Irvine  to  try  and  effect  an 
exchange.    He  refused  to  exchange. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him '(  A.  I  said,  what  do  you  want  to  keep  us  for  ?  I 
eaid  I  suppose  you  wish  that  if  you  or  your  council  get  into  danger  you  will  want 
the  prisoners  for  that  purpose.  Eiel  said,  yes,  certainly.  I  said  to  him  to  allow  me 
to  go  and  see  either  Irvine  or  the  general  about  getting  an  exchange.  I  said : 
"  You  claim  a  victory  at  Fish  Creek  and  Duck  Lake,  and  I  said  let  me  go  and  see 
and  try  for  terms."  He  said  that  he  had  gained  two  victories.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  allow  me  to  do  that.  He  said  we  must  have  another  battle  and  he  said : 
"  If  we  gain  another  battle  the  terms  will  be  better  and  ho  said  if  we  lose  it  the 
terms  will  be  the  same  as  now."  He  said  that  after  another  battle  he  would  allow 
me  to  go.  From  that  day  I  was  waiting,  expecting  that  another  battle  would  occur. 
On  the  last  day,  that  would  be  the  12th  of  May,  he  came  to  the  cellar  and  called  my 
name  in  a  hurry,  and  as  I  was  getting  out  he  told  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  what  he 
was  sending  with  me  to  the  general  in  that  meseage.    I  think  the  paper  is  there. 

Q.  Is  that  the  paper  ?  A.  Yes,  that  is  the  message  I  carried  oat  that  morning 
(paper  shown  to  witnees). 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisonor  right  after  that  ?  A.  Yes,  right  at  the  council 
chamber  at  Batoche.  At  the  same  time  that  he  wrote  that  he  wrote  another  message 
for  Jackson  to  take.  I  took  the  message  to  the  general.  I  also  saw  him  write 
that  one  for  Jackson. 

Q.  Is  that  it  (shown  witness)  ?    Yes,  that  is  the  one  that  Jackson  carried. 

Q.  He  gave  that  to  Jackson  the  same  time  he  gave  you  yours  ?  A.  Yes,  at  the 
same  time.  One  of  us  was  supposed  to  go  one  way  and  the  other  the  other.  I  rode 
to  the  general  with  that  on  horseback.  The  prisoner  went  with  me  until  he  passed 
me  through  his  own  lines.  I  went  on,  reached  the  general,  and  gave  him  the  note. 
He  read  the  note  and  took  a  few  minutes  to  consider.  I  asked  him  to  write  a  note 
to  Eiel.  He  wrote  that  note  and  I  took  it  back  to  Eiel.  I  think  that  note  is  among 
the  papers  there.  Instead  of  allowing  me  to  go  back  into  the  cellar  the  prisoner 
made  me  go  into  the  church  and  he  put  an  English  speaking  half-breed  and  an  Indian 
to  guard  the  church.  In  about  half  an  hour  or  so  Eiel  called  for  me  again  and  I 
went  with  him  among  the  women  and  the  children.  He  wrote  several  notes  but  nono 
of  them  seemed  to  please  him  and  he  tore  them  up,  except  one  which  seemed  to  suit 
him.  I  sat  talking  with  him  till  he  had  finished  writing  and  then  I  began  to  ask 
him  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  let  me  see  and  try  what  terms  I  could  get.  I 
said  that  he  could  come  with  mo  and  see  the  general.  After  talking  a  long  time  he 
left  me  and  came  back  in  a  short  time  with  Gabriel  Dumont,  but  as  I  do  not  talk 
French  I  had  to  let  the  prisoner  explain  to  Gabriel  what  we  were  talking  about. 
Finally  he  said  there  was  a  great  deal  to  consider.  It  would  then  be  about  one 
o'clock.  About  half-past  one  o'clock  he  had  nearly  agreed  to  what  I  proposed  he 
should  do.  The  firing  then  began  and  he  at  once  turned  to  me  and  asked  me  what 
that  meant.  I  told  him  that  some  of  the  Indians  must  have  started  it.  I  told  him  if 
he  would  write  a  note  to  the  general  thanking  him  and  say  nothing  about  fighting, 
but  leave  it  to  mo,  I  would  get  the  firing  stopped,  if  possible.  Anyway  I  would  see 
what  could  be  done.  He  then  wrote  a  note  and  asked  me  to  take  it.  I  atked  him  to 
pass  me  through  the  lines. 


Q.  Is  that  the  note  (shown  witness)  ?  A.  That  is  the  note  just  as  an  excuse  for 
ine  to  get  the  firing  stopped. 

Q.  That  is  the  note  ?  A.  Yes  ;  he  wrote  that  in  a  tent  or  the  council  cbamb  r 
and  gave  it  to  me.  He  went  part  of  the  way  with  me  through  his  lines.  In  the 
position  outside  his  own  rifle  pits  the  firing  was  pretty  heavy.  Eiel  went  down  into 
a  low  place  till  I  overtook  him ;  he  was  on  horseback.  Some  of  his  men  had  left  the 
rifle  pits  and  gone  to  where  he  was.  When  I  came  up  to  him  Kiel  asked  for  the  note 
and  put  it  into  an  envelope. 

Q.  Is  that  the  envelope  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  the  words  he  wrote  upon  the  envelope  ?  A„  Yes.  He  took  the 
note  out  of  my  hands  and  wrote  those  words  on  the  outside  in  my  presence.  He 
ordered  the  men  who  had  left  the  rifle  pits  to  go  back  again,  and  they  went  back 
along  with  me.  I  continued  on,  went  to  the  general,  and  gave  him  the  note.  I  did 
not  call  his  attention  to  the  memorandum  on  the  outside  of  the  note  till  the  night 
time.  I  asked  him  how  the  fire  began  and  he  said  the  Sioux  started,  but  that  if  Kiel 
would  get  his  men  to  stop  firing  that  he  would  order  his  men  to  remain  where  they 
were  and  they  would  not  advance  amy  further.  There  was  not  time  to  write  a  letter, 
I  went  back  and  it  took  a  long  time  to  find  Kiel.  I  went  among  the  women  and  th© 
children  and  I  found  him.  The  firing  was  getting  warm.  I  told  him  what  the  gen- 
eral had  said,  that  if  he  would  order  his  men  to  stop  the  firing  he  would  do  the  same, 
and  that  he  could  come  with  me  personally  to  the  general.  He  hesitated  for  a  time0 
At  last  I  said  there  are  not  many  minutes  to  waste ;  if  you  want  to  call  the  council 
together  call  them  and  let  me  address  them.  At  last  the  prisoner  said,  "  It  is  not 
necessary  to  call  the  council."  He  said  he  would  do  as  I  wished.  I  said  you  acknow- 
ledge you  have  the  power  to  do  as  I  wish  without  the  council.  He  said,  "  Yes."  I 
said  for  him  to  give  the  order  to  stop  firing.  He  said,  "  You  know  the  men  I  have ; 
I  cannot  go  among  these  men  and  tell  them  to  stop  firing."  He  said,  "  You  know 
that."  I  told  him  I  would  go  back  and  explain  how  everything  stood  and  see  if  it 
was  possible  for  the  general  to  stop  his  men  at  a  certain  position  ;  if  he  was  willing 
to  do  as  I  wished.  He  was. 

Q.  That  is  willing  to  surrender  ?  A.  Yes,  I  went  back  and  told  the  general  what 
he  said.  He  said  that  he  could  not  accept  it  as  a  surrender  unless  Kiel  ceased  firing. 
I  knew  he  could  not  get  his  men  to  cease  firing.  I  went  back  to  try  and  keep  the 
troops  from  getting  at  the  women  and  children.  I  got  the  general  to  send  a  note  to 
Kiel  offering  the  same  terms  as  I  had  offered,  that  is  that  he  should  be  kept  safe  tillh© 
had  a  fair  trial. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  you  of  his  personal  safety  ?  A.  He  had  very  little  to  say 
about  the  half-breeds.    As  far  as  regards  himself  seemed  the  principal  object. 

Q.  What  did  he  ask  you  in  regard  to  himself?  A.  If  I  would  explain  what  risk 
he  ran  personally  himself.  He  said  to  me  that  we  knew  he  never  carried  a  rifle,  of 
course,  at  the  same  time  we  had  seen  him  carry  a  rifle  on  one  occasion.  I  told  him 
he  ran  no  danger  as  I  could  look  at  it.  He  suggested  that  I  should  broach  the  sub- 
ject of  the  church  to  the  general  and  it  would  give  him  a  chance  to  broach  the  sub- 
ject when  he  came  to  be  interviewed  by  the  general.  He  would  say  that  he  was  not 
to  blame,  that  the  council  was  to  blame. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  saw  the  prisoner  there  did  you  see  him  in  com- 
mand ?  A.  He  ordered  the  men  into  the  pits  on  that  occasion  when  some  of  them 
were  leaving  them.  He  took  one  half-breed  and  made  him  go  back,  saying  that  ho 
would  be  able  to  do  some  fighting  with  the  troops  at  all  events. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  armed  ?  A.  Some  time  before  the  Fish  Creek  fight,  it 
must  have  been  about  a  week  before,  I  was  talking  to  Kiel  before  the  council  chamber 
one  day,  when  a  French  half-breed  came  up  with  the  report  that  the  troops  were  com- 
ing. Shortly  after,  myself  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  saw  him  passing  the  front  of 
the  house  quickly  with  the  half-breeds  going  towards  the  river,  armed. 

Q.  During  the  eight  days  you  were  in  the  cellar  were  you  bound  at  any  time  ? 
A.  They  U6ed  to  tie  us  up  about  supper  time  and  leave  us  that  way  till  next  morning, 
that  was  for  the  last  eight  days.   Delorme  came  down  and  threatened  to  shoot  us  it 
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we  were  loose  when  he  returned.  They  used  to  tie  our  hands  behind  our  backs  and 
then  release  us  in  the  morning  again. 

Q.  It  is  suggested  to  ask  you  if  when  you  were  released  on  the  12th  if  anything 
was  said  to  the  prisoners  ?  A.  He  told  the  other  prisoners  the  message  I  took  to 
the  general  that  if  the  women  and  children  were  hurt  or  were  wounded  by  the  troops 
he  would  massacre  the  prisoners,  or  words  to  that  effect,  just  the  same  as  was  in  the 
note. 

By  Mr.  Johnstone : 

Q.  Was  the  26th  of  March  the  first  occasion  on  which  you  saw  the  prisoner  ?  A. 
No,  I  saw  him  in  the  settlement  since  last  summer  off  and  on,  but  not  to  know  him 
as  I  know  him  now. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  him  from  that  time  ?  A.  Perhaps  ten  or  twelve  times. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ?  A.  At  the  Batoche  settlement,  Prince  Albert  and 
different  parts  of  the  Prince  Albert  district. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  the  meetings  ?  A.  I  never  attended  any.  I  was 
at  the  Prince  Albert  meeting  a  few  minutes  but  I  took  no  interest  in  it  at  all. 

Q.  A  few  minutes  at  Prince  Albert  ?  A.  Yes,  just  walked  into  the  hall  and  saw 
the  prisoner  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  to  take  an  interest  in  him  ?  A.  When  I  went  to 
Carlton  as  a  volunteer,  and  when  I  undertook  scouting. 

Q.  You  went  up  from  Prince  Albert  with  the  volunteers  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Carlton  ?  A.  About  a  day  and  then  I  went 
through  the  settlement. 

Q.  When  you  left  Carlton  where  did  you  go  ?  A.  Past  the  Indian  reserve,  Duck 
Lake,  and  through  the  principal  part  of  the  French  half-breed  settlement.  1  did  not 
go  quite  to  Batoche. 

Q.  You  returned  when  ?   A.  Sometimes  at  night  and  sometimes  in  the  day  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  Batoche  till  the  26th  ?  A.  I  did  not  go  to  Batoche. 

Q,  Now  yon  were  prisoner — who  took  you  prisoner  ?  A.  Sixteen  or  twenty  half- 
breeds  took  me.  Gabriel  Dumont  was  in  charge  of  the  scouting  party. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  prisoner  before  you  saw  Kiel  and  his  men  ?  A.  From  two 
o'clock  that  morning  till  about  noon  the  same  day,  that  is  when  he  came  in  person 
from  Batoche. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  at  Duck  Lake  before  you  saw  him  ?  A.  I  saw  him  coming 
in  the  yard. 

Q.  Was  he  the  first  man  that  came  into  the  yard  ?    A.  You  could  not  see  the 
yard.    He  was  the  first  man  I  noticed.    I  knew  him  by  sight. 
Q.  Were  there  others  besides  him  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  mixed  with  the  others  ?  A.  No,  he  was  more  advanced  than  the 
others  ;  he  was  by  himself. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  ?  A.  A  large  check,  common  looking  trousers,  as  well 
as  1  remember,  about  the  same  kind  of  tweed  he  wore  most  of  the  time.  Kiel  was 
never  very  particular  about  his  dress. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  there  before  he  came  to  interview  you  and  the  other  prison- 
ers ?    A.  I  would  say  it  might  be  perhaps  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  see  you  or  did  he  Bond  for  you  ?  A.  He  came  to  see  Ross  and 
myself. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  address  himself  first  ?    A.  I  do  not  know.  I  may  have  been 

the  spokesman. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ?  A.  I  did  not  tell  him  exactly  what  I  was  there 
for.    I  gave  him  another  story. 

Q.  What  was  the  story  ?  A.  That  I  was  travelling  through  the  country  making 
enquiries  if  that  outfit  was  stopped  at  his  headquarters. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  telling  him  that  ?    A.  To  get  away  from  the  place. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  excited  at  that  time?  A.  Not  that  I  could  see,  he  talked 
reasonably,  as  rather  a  clever  man. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  conversation  with  him  at 
that  time  ?   A,  Just  while  I  explained  to  him. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  afterwards  he  found  out  you  were  not  telling  the  truth  ?  A. 
I  don't  think  he  found  it  out  for  five  weeks. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  church  and  state  at  that  time  ?  A.  Not  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Did  he  talk  about  the  rebellion  ?  What  did  he  say  ?  That  was  the  last  you: 
saw  of  him  till  you  returned  from  Duck  Lake  ?  A.  No ;  after  the  battle  was  over  he 
came  up  and  saw  us. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  was  at  that  battle  ?    A.  Yes,  that  he  had  ordered  the  men  to 

fire. 

Q.  He  said  that  Crozier  fired  the  first  shot  ?  A.  He  said  that  the  volunteers  or 
policemen  fired  the  first  shot.  I  said  that  I  knew  that  Crozier  would  not  fire  the  first 
shot,  that  perhaps  one  went  off  by  accident,  then  he  admitted  that  it  might  be  so.  He 
laid  no  stress  on  the  first  shot  being  fired. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  talk  with  him  at  that  time  ?   A.  Quite  a  long  time. 

Q.  How  long  ?    A.  I  would  not  say  as  to  the  time  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  converse  with  him  ?    A.  He  talked  to  us  prisoners. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  ?  A,  Myself,  Lash,  the  two  Tompkins,  .Ross,  McKean 
and  Woodcock. 

Q.  Were  the  wounded  prisoners  with  you  at  this  time  ?  A..  Charley  Newitt.  I 
dressed  his  wounds.    The  prisoner  asked  him  some  questions. 

Q.  What  did  he  ask  him  ?  A.  He  asked  him  whether^  he  knew  if  the  Hon. 
Lawrence  Clark  was  among  the  volunteers.    That  was  the  principal  thing. 

Q.  Did  he  give  directions  how  the  wounded  man  was  to  be  treated  ?  A.  He  left 
that  in  my  hands,  he  hoped  and  expected  I  would  do  the  best  I  could  for  the  wounded 
prisoner. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  speaking  to  him  for  a  considerable  time,  did  he  at  this 
time  strike  you  as  being  excited  or  excitable,  or  was  he  calm  ?  A.  He  was  cool 
enough,  a  little  elated  at  his  victory. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  of  dividing  the  territories  ?  A.  He  mentioned  about  the  half- 
breeds  making  certain  claims  and  told  us  we  had  no  business  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  that  we  belonged  to  Canada  and  that  this  country  belonged  to  the  Indians 
and  half-breeds.  I  did  not  take  much  interest  in  what  he  was  saying  as  I  was  dress- 
ing the  wounded  prisoner. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  talking  of  defeating  the  Government  that  time  ?  A.  Not 
as  far  as  defeating  the  Government  is  concerned. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it  ?  A.  He  told  us  what  the  ordinary  claims  were 
and  said  that  we  might  have  been  sent  to  show  how  we  conducted  the  war. 

Q.  Do  you  know  did  he  say  anything  about  saving  the  life  of  this  wounded 
man  ?  A.  He  said  that  he  himself  had  stopped  an  Indian  fron  killing  that  man.  I  told 
him  that  was  the  effect  of  raising  the  Indians  and  that  was  the  way  the  Indians 
fought  to  kill  a  man  when  he  was  wounded. 

Q.  When  had  you  a  conversation  with  him  again  ?  A.  The  next  day.  I  was 
down  stairs  a  short  time  and  I  met  him  and  had  a  talk  with  him  about  the  Indians. 
1  told  him  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Indians.  He  said  that 
he  could  not  help  it  that  he  was  compelled  to  use  the  Indians.  I  told  him  that  he 
was  aware  that  he  could  not  control  the  Indians. 

Q  Who  was  present  at  that  conversation  ?  A.  I  was  by  myself  just  coming 
out  of  the  door. 

Q.  Were  there  others  around  ?  A.  Some  half-breeds  were  stationed  as  guards, 
they  were  armed. 

Q.  During  that  occasion  or  on  any  occasion,  did  he  speak  of  the  church  or  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  ?  A.  No,  not  of  any  importance  except  as  regards  Batoche. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  at  Batoche  about  his  church  ?  A.  He  said  he  wanted  me 
to  mention  to  the  General  that  he  was  to  be  recognized  as  the  founder  of  the  new 


church  and  that  if  the  subject  was  mentioned  to  the  General  he  could  continue  the 
subject  when  he  met  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  by  founding  a  new  church  ?  A.  I  understood  it  as 
a  sharp  trick  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  unfortunate  half-breeds. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  before  ?    A.  I  looked  upon  it  in  that  light. 

Q.  Were  there  other  half-breeds  listeniDg  at  this  conversation  at  Batoche  ?  A. 
Lots  of  them  were  standing  around  but  only  an  odd  one  could  talk  English,  he  spoke 
in  English  to  me. 

Q.  When  did  you  think  it  was  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  half-breeds  ?  A.  I 
considered  that  he  was  using  them  for  his  own  ends. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  his  actions  eccentric  ?  A*  He  seemed  intelligent  and  in 
many  respects  a  clever  man. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  General  Middleton  about  this  man  ?  A.  I  told  the 
general  exactly  what  I  knew  about  the  matter . 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  general  that  you  had  considerable  infl  uence  over  Kiel  and 
that  he  was  a  simple-minded  man  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  working  up  of  the  evidence  against 
Hi  el  ?   A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  that  line  for  the  last  month  ?  A.  Not  working 
up  evidence. 

Q.  Working  up  the  case  ?  A.  No  ;  I  am  here  as  a  simple  witness — I  am  no 
more  than  the  others. 

Q.  Have  you  given  instructions  to  the  Crown  about  this  prosecution  ?  A.  Not 
in  any  other  light.  I  gave  no  instructions — it  would  be  rather  strange  if  they 
received  instructions  from  me. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  preparing  the  papers  or  giving  information  ? 
A.  No;  not  in  preparing  the  papers.    I  have  only  given  my  own  information. 

Q.  Did  Eiel  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  these  fights  or  was  he  afraid  to 
fight?  A.  As  far  as  I  could  see  he  was  too  much  afraid  to  run  his  neck  into 
unnecessary  danger. 

Q.  You  were  not  alarmed  that  you  would  receive  injury  at  the  hands  of  Kiel  or 
the  half-breeds  ?    A.  At  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

Q.  Not  injury  from  Eiel  ?  A.  Not  as  far  as  the  half-breeds  were  concerned;  I 
knew  Eiel's  object  in  keeping  us,  he  admitted  himself  that  that  was  his  object. 

Q.  How  many  interviews  had  you  with  General  Middleton  altogether  ?  A. 
One  in  the  morning,  one  a  little  after  the  fire  began  and  one  after.  I  could  not  get 
back. 

Q.  How  many  altogether  ?    A.  Three. 

Q.  During  that  time  you  had  made  arrangements  as  to  the  surrender  of  Kiel  to 
Middleton  ?  A.  He  said  he  would  do  as  I  wished,  but  I  could  not  get  back  because 
by  that  timo  the  charge  had  begun  and  Eiel  was  gone. 

Q.  What  reason  can  you  give  for  Kiel's  willingness  to  surrender  himself?  A.  I 
told  him  what  a  kind  man  the  general  was,  and  he  thought  from  the  words  of  the 
note  that  what  I  said  was  true. 

Harold  Eoss,  sworn  : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Scott: 
Q.  Where  do  you  live  Mr.  Eoss  ?    A.  At  Prince  Albert. 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?    A.  I  am  deputy  sheriff. 
Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  20th  March  last?    A.  I  was  at  Carlton. 
Q.  In  what  capacity  ?    A.  I  went  up  as  a  volunteer  under  Capt.  Moore. 
Q.  When  did  you  go  there— on  the  20th?   A.  On  the  18th,  I  think. 
Q.  On  the  18th  March  you  went  there  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  20th  March  ?  Were  you  doing  anything  on  that  day 
in  your  capacity  of  volunteer?    A.  Nothing,  nothing  particular  at  all. 

Q.  What  duty  were  you  engaged  in  after  you  went  to  Carlton  ?  A.  Chiefly 
volunteer. 
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Q.  What  description  of  duty  ?  A.  Just  staying  there,  waiting  for  an  attack  on 
Carlton. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ?  A.  I  was  there — we  went  on  Thursday,  and 
I  was  there  until  the  21st.    The  21st  would  be  on  Sunday — on  the  21st. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  at  Carlton  ?  A.  I  saw  Major  Crozier  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  go  out  to  Stoney  Lake,  between  three  and  five  miles  from  Carlton,  and  see 
certain  English  and  Scotch  half-breeds  living  there  and  ask  them  to  come  into  the 
fort 

Q.  Did  you  go  ?    A.  I  went  and  they  came  in  with  me. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  in  ?  A.  We  came  in  the  same  evening,  or  about,  I  suppose, 
six  o'clock  that  night. 

Q.  Wore  you  out  after  that  again  ?  A.  On  the  following  Monday  morning  I  left 
with  Mr.  Astley.    I  went  out  scouting  on  Monday. 

Q.  Monday  the  22nd  ?  A.  Yes,  we  went  to  Duck  Lake,  and  from  Duck  Lake  we 
went  to  the  St.  Laurent  church  mission. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  back  to  Carlton  ?    A*  Tuesday  night,  about  eleven  o'clock* 

Q.  On  the  23rd?  A.  Yes,  the  23rd,  and  on  Wednesday  I  stayed  there  all  day,, 
and  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  half-past  ten  or  eleven,  Mr.  Astley  said  that 
Major  Crozier  wants  us  to  go  out  and  see  if  the  half-breeds  would  intercept  Colonel 
Irvine  on  the  route  from  Keginato  Carlton,  and  we  went  out. 

Q.  About  what  time?  A.  Between  half-past  ten  and  eleven,  as  near  as  I  can 
judge. 

Q.  On  Wednesday  night  ?    A.  On  Wednesday  night ;  yes. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  ?  A.  Well,  somewhere  near  where  the  battle  of  Duck 
Lake  was  fought,  and  about  a  mile  or  so —between  Duck  Lake  and  Carlton- — close  to 
Duck  Lake. 

Q.  Did  anything  happen  there?  A.  We  were  taken  prisoners  by  Gabriel 
Dumont,  and  between  sixty  and  one  hundred  men. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  those  besides  Gabriel  Dumont  ?  A.  No,  I  could  not 
recognize  any. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  how  you  were  taken  prisoner?  A.  I  heard  a  sort  of  noise 
behind  me.  The  horse  at  first  drew  my  attention  to  it  by  pricking  up  his  ears,  and  a 
sort  of  stopping,  and  I  turned  around  and  saw  a  body  of  men  behind  me,  aod  I  called 
Mr.  Astley's  attention  to  it,  and  I  wheeled  my  horse  around  and  I  was  surrounded  by 
half-breeds  and  Indians.  And  he  told  me  to  dismount.  Gabriel  Dumont  came  to  me 
and  recognized  me  and  said,  how  are  you,  you  are  a  scout,  and  he  told  me  to  dismount, 
that  I  was  his  prisoner,  and  I  refused  to  dismount  and  they  pulled  me  off  the  horse. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ?  A.  They  were  all  armed,  everyone  of  them,  Gabriel 
Dumont  then  felt  my  revolver,  he  felt  it  under  my  coat,  and  he  got  quite  excited,  and 
he  went  to  take  it  away  from  me,  and  I  drew  the  revolver  out  myself  (witness  show- 
ing how  it  was  held,  holding  his  right  hand  to  his  stomach),  and  I  was  covered  by 
an  Indian  on  my  right  with  a  gun,  and  there  were  two  more  behind  me. 

Q.  Guns  were  pointed  at  you  ?  A.  Guns  were  pointed  at  me,  and  Mr.  Astley 
called  on  me  not  to  shoot ;  better  hand  over  the  revolver. 

Q.  And  did  you  surrender  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  what  was  done  with  you  ?  A.  We  were  taken  to  Duck  Lake  and  put 
into  the  telegraph  station. 

Q.  What  was  the  aspect  of  Duck  Lake  at  this  time  ?  A.  Full  of  armed  men, 
all  around  the  post,  guards  all  around  the  post,  wherever  we  went,  in  front  of  the 
building,  on  the  road,  all  around  the  building  where  we  were  imprisoned. 

Q,  Where  were  you  put  ?    A.  In  the  telegraph  office. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  building  is  that  ?    A.  A  very  small  building. 

Q.  How  many  storeys  ?  A.  A  small  little  building,  as  large  as  an  Ordinary 
porch  

Q.  How  many  storeys  ?   A.  One 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  in  there  besides  you  and  Astley  ?   A.  No. 
Q.  I  suppose  Astley  was  taken  with  you  ?   A*  Yes ;  only  the  two  of  uSi 
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Q  How  long  were  you  kept  there  ?  A.  Till  about  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
as  near  as  I  can  judge. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  next  morning  ?    A.  No,  nothing  particular. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  alone  there  ?    A.  With  Mr.  Astley  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  Well,  we  were  there  until  we  were  removed  to  Mitchell's  house, 
upstairs. 

Q.  And  when  was  that  ?   A.  That  same  morning  about  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  This  was  on  the  26th  ?    A.  On  the  26th,  we  were  there  until  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  came  over  from  Batoche. 

Q.  And  what  time  was  that  ?    A.  They  came  somewheres  about  noon. 

Q.  This  was  in  the  upper  storey  of  Mitchell's  house  ?   A.  Of  Mitchell's  house. 

Q.  And  the  other  prisoners  were  sent  up  there  too  ?   A.  Were  sent  up  with  uSi 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  people  about  that  morning  ?    A.  Outside  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?    A.  The  square  was  full  of  armed  men  all  the  time. 

Q.  Was  there  a  larger  crowd  there  when  the  other  prisoners  were  brought  in 
than  there  was  in  the  forenoon  before  ?  A.  Yes,  there  was  a  good  many  came  over 
with  the  other  prisoners. 

Q.  How  many  armed  men  did  you  see  there  altogether  ?  A.  I  should  say  there 
would  be  between  300  and  350  men,  as  near  as  I  could  judge ;  ,1  did  not  count  them. 

Q.  Of  what  nationality  ?    A.  French  half-breeds  and  Indians. 
.  Q  What  proportion  would  be  Indians  ?   A.  I  should  say  near  100 — between  75 
and  100, 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  that  afternoon  ?    A.  That  afternoon  the  battle  of  Duck 
Lake  took  place. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  ?    A.  We  could  hear  the  shots. 

Q.  About  what  time  ?    A.  About  half-past  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  I 
should  say. 

Q  Did  you  see  any  of  the  men,  armed  men,  going  ?  A.  I  saw  them  all  going ; 
I  saw  about  300  going. 

Q.  In  the  direction  of  the  battlefield  ?  A.  Yes.  The  first  intimation  I  had  that 
the  battle  was  taking  place  was  Albert  Monkman  coming  upstairs  where  we  were, 
and  we  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  said  there  was  a  little  fight  going  on. 
At  that  time  they  were  all  going  then  

Q.  All  this  armed  force  you  had  seen  were  hurrying  in  that  direction  ?  A, 
Hurrying  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shooting  and  firing  before  going  in  Mitchell's  ?  A.  No, 
after  that  we  heard  rifle  shots. 

Q.  Anything  else  ?  A.  No,  nothing  else.  I  did  not  hear  the  cannon.  They 
had  a  cannon  there.    I  did  not  hear  the  gun. 

Q.  What  occurred  that  afternoon  after  you  heard  the  firing?  A.  Well,  after 
we  heard  the  firing,  about  half  an  hour  afterwards  they  came  back,  some  of  them 
came  back,    Some  of  the  men  came  up  stairs,  one  Fiddler  in  particular. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  Eiel  that  afternoon  ?  A.  Yes,  I  saw  Mr.  Eiel  that 
afternoon. 

Q.  Where  ?    A.  He  came  up  stairs. 

Q.  When,  after  the  firing  or  before  ?  A.  He  came  up  before  the  firing  and  he 
spoke  to  me  up  stairs. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?  A.  He  called  me  by  name,  and  asked  me  how  I  was, 
spoke  to  me  and  said  that  I  need  not  be  afraid,  that  I  would  not  suffer  at  his  hands, 
something  to  that  effect.  I  forget  the  exact  words  he  said  now,  but  then  after  the 
fight  ho  came  up. 

Q.  And  what  did  ho  say  then  ?  A.  The  first  thing  he  said  was  something  about 
Newitt,  one  of  tho  men  that  was  brought  in  as  a  prisoner. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  that  ?  A.  He  said  he  thought  he  would  be  better 
with  us  than  anybody  else.  We  were  his  friends  and  we  could  look  after  him  better 
than  anybody  else,  and  he  put  him  upstairs,  and  then  he  and  Mr.  Astley  were 
speaking  something  about  the  battle. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  the  conversation  between  them?    A.  I  heard  the  conversation, 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  Mr.  Eiel  said  the  troops  fired  first,  and  Mr.  Astley  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  the  shot  went  off  by  accident  and  Mr.  Eiel  said— well  he  did  not 
agree  with  him  for  some  time  afterwards,  he  said  perhaps  that  was  the  way. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  else  ?  A.  And  he  said,  when  I  heard  the  shot  I  called 
on  my  men  in  the  name  of  God  to  fire,  and  he  seemed  quite  proud  of  it. 

Q.  Did  he^say  so  ?    A.  No,  judging  from  his  actions,  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  loDg  did  you  remain  in  the  upper  storey  of  Mitchell's  store  ?  A.  Until 
the  31st.    The  morning  of  the  31st  we  were  sent  to  Carlton. 

Q.  By  whom?  A.  By  Mr.  Eiel  himself;  we  came  out  in  sleighs;  he  said  we 
were  going  to  Carlton . 

Q.  How  did  you  go  to  Carlton?   A.  In  sleighs. 

Q.  Did  you  go  alone?    A.  No,  seven  of  us  together. 

Q.  Seven  persons  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anybody  besides  the  prisoners  ?    A.  The  Indian  and  half-breed  guards. 

Q.  You  were  taken  under  guard  to  Carlton  ?   A.  Yes,  under  guard. 

Q  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Carlton  ?    A.  Until  3rd  April. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  at  Carlton  ?    A.  Albert  Monkman. 

Q.  Were  there  many  men  there  ?   A.  About  150  to  200. 

Q.  Armed  ?    A.  All  armed. 

Q.  You  were  kept  there  until  what  day  did  you  say  ?   A.  Until  3rd  April. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you  then  ?  A.  We  were  then  ordered  from  Carlton.  We 
were  called  up  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Ordered  up  where  ?  A.  For  Batoche,  We  were  called  up  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  we  started  for  Batoche,  and  when  we  were  leaving  the  buildings 
were  set  on  fire. 

Q.  Then  the  fort  was  deserted  at  the  time  you  left  ?    A.  Yes,  they  deserted  the 

fort. 

Q.  And  they  marched  to  Batoche  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you  when  you  reached  Batoche  ?  A.  We  were  put  in 
the  lower  flat  of  a  house  owned  by  Baptiste  Boyer  for  that  day  and  we  were  put 
up  stairs  in  the  second  flat. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  there  ?  A .  We  were  there  till  the  end  of  the 
campaign  ;  that  was  our  prison  at  the  time  of  peace,  and  if  there  was  any  excite- 
ment, we  were  shoved  into  the  cellar  of  an  adjoining  building. 

Q.  How  many  times  were  you  put  down  in  the  cellar  ?    A.  Three  or  four  times^ 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  you  were  there  the  last  time  ?  A.  About  ten 
days. 

Q.  Continuously  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  cellar  ?    A.  In  the  cellar. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  were  there  in  the  cellar  ?    A.  Seven. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  place  ?    A.  About  16  feet  square  and  9  feet  deep. 

Q.  Any  other  precautions  taken  to  prevent  your  escaping  besides  putting  you  in 
the  cellar  ?  A.  Always  a  guard  up  stairs,  and  the  trap  was  very  well  secured,  so 
there  was  no  chance  of  us  escaping  by  knocking  the  trap  up. 

Q.  Anything  else  ;  were  you  shackled  ?  A.  We  were  tied  every  night,  with  our 
hands  behind  us. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  the  prisoner  after  you  were  taken  to  Batoche  ?  A.  I 
saw  him  different  times.    I  saw  him  every  day  nearly. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  ?  A.  He  would  be  out  addressing  the  men,  talking  to 
them. 

Q.  Could  you  say  what  was  said  to  them  ?  A.  No,  it  was  in  French.  I  don't 
understand  French — apparently  giving  orders. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ?    A.  No,  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  visit  you  during  the  time  you  were  confined  there  ?  A.  He 
came,  I  think  it  was  two  or  three  times — 1  am  not  sure  of  the  number  of  visits— once 
in  particular  he  came,  and  I  asked  him  for  a  little  exercise,  and  he  said  he  would  see 
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about  it.  He  did  not  come  back  for  some  days,  perhaps  two  days  after  that,  and  I 
heard  him  talking  outside,  and  I  went  out,  and  he  said  that  under  the  circumstances 
he  couldn't  allow  ue  to  go  out  at  all,  that  we  would  have  to  stay  in. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  conversation  you  had  with  him  ?    A.  Yes,  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  him  ?    A.  I  saw  him  

Q.  That  is,  at  Batoche  ?  A.  About  eleven  o'clock  of  the  12th,  or  a  little  earlier 
than  that.  It  was  at  the  time  they  called  Mr.  Astley,  on  the  12th  of  May,  the  day  of 
the  charge. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  that  day  ?  A.  He  came  and  opened  the  hatch 
in  the  collar  and  called  Mr.  Astley.  Mr.  Astley,  he  said,  come  up  and  stop  the  troops 
advancing,  for  if  they  hurt  any  of  our  families,  we  will  massacre  all  the  prisoners  in 
the  cellar. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  said  ?   A.  That  is  what  he  said. 

Y.  Do  you  remember  having  any  conversation  with  the  prisoner  after  the  Fish 
Oeek  battle  ?  A.  After  tbe  Fish  Creek  battle,  I  remember  Kiel  one  time — I  can't 
tell  you  the  day  or  date — saying  that  they  had  gained  two  victories,  and  they  wanted 
to  gain  a  third,  and  they  could  make  better  terms  with  the  Government. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  Fish  Creek  fight  ?    A.  Yes,  after  the  24th  of  April. 

Q,  Where  were  you  confined  at  this  time — in  the  cellar  or  in  the  building  ? 
A.  We  were  taken  out  of  the  cellar  and  we  were  in  the  bailding. 

Q.  This  was  during  one  of  his  visits  to  you  ?•   Ai  Yes,  during  one  of  his  visits. 

Q.  Was  the  building  in  which  you  were  confined  attacked,  or  the  building  above 
the  cellar  in  which  you  were  confined  ?  Did  they  attack  it  at  any  time  ?  A.  No, 
not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  shell  ?  A.  That  was  done  by  the  troops.  I  think  it 
was  on  the  11th  May  there  was  a  shell  went  through  the  building. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Eiel  shortly  after  that  ?  A.  I  did  not  see  him.  He  came  to  the 
cellar,  the  hatch,  and  asked  me  if  we  were  all  safe.  I  knew  his  voice,  and  we  said  we 
were,  and  he  said,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  and  he  went  out  of  the  building  and  came 
back  again.  We  could  hear  him  walking  alongthe  floor  and  he  said  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  you  had  better  call  on  God  for  you  are  in  His  hands. 

Q.  Was  that  all  he  said  ?    A.  That  is  all  he  said. 
By  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  : 

Q.  Mr.  Kiel  was  not  with  the  party  that  arrested  you  was  he  ?    A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  saw  Mr.  Kiel  was  after  you  were  put  in  Mitchell's  house 
was  it  not  ?    A.  I  had  seen  him  a  year  before  that. 

Q.  On  the  occasion  in  question  we  are  talking  about  ?  A.  That  was  the  first 
time  I  saw  him. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  the  troops  leave  for  the  Duck  Lake  fight  also  ?    A.  His 

troops  yes,  the  rebels. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Kiel  with  them  ?    A.  No,  not  going  away  I  did  not  see  him, 
Q.  If  he  had  been  there,  of  course,  you  would  have  seen  him  ?   A.  I  saw  him 

outside. 

Q.  When  they  were  going  away  did  you  see  Mr.  Kiel  with  them,  going  away  to 
Duck  Lake  ?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Had  he  been  with  them  you  would  have  seen  him  would  you  not  ?  A.  I 
might  not.    There  was  a  big  crowd  going  away. 

Q.  There  were  300  going  out  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  said  they  were  half  an  hour  away,  half  an  hour  elapsed  from  the 
time  they  loft  till  the  time  they  came  back  ?  A.  About  half  an  hour  I  should  say, 
perhaps  a  little  more. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Kiel  saw  you  in  Mitchell's,  the  first  thing  he  said  was  that  he  was 
glad  to  see  you  ?  A.  No,  he  did  not  say  he  was  glad  to  see  me.  He  said  how  do  you 
do,  you  shan't  suffer. 

Q.  Who  wanted  you  to  go  down  to  the  cellar  at  the  time  you  were  put  in  the 
cellar  at  Batoche.    Who  put  you  there  ?    A.  We  were  down  different  times.  At 
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one  time  or  twice  Delorme,  another  time  it  was  a  French  half-breed,  his  name  I  have 
forgotten. 

Q.  Neither  of  those  times  was  Kiel  present  when  you  were  put  down  in  the 
cellar  ?   A.  No,  he  was  not. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  asked  to  go  outside  for  exercise,  Kiel  said  to  you  that  you 
had  better  not  go  out,  because  the  Indians  wanted  to  kill  you  did  he  not  ?  A.  He 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  not  give  you  to  understand  at  that  time  that  that  was  the  reason  ?  A. 
He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  was  the  reason  ?  A.  I  had  a  sort  of  an  idea,  the 
Sioux  were  rather  dangerous  at  that  time.  It  was  not  from  any  information  from 
him. 

Q.  You  knew  very  well  the  protectors  you  had  there  were  the  half-breeds  as 
against  the  Indians?  A.  Certainly  we  did.  We  looked  to  the  half-breeds  for  pro- 
tection. 

By  Mr,  Scott  : 

Q.  You  say,  Mr.  Ross,  that  Gabriel  Dumont  was  the  leader  of  the  party  who  took 
you  prisoner  ?    A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ?  A.  I  saw  him  at  Batoche.  I  saw  him  at  Duck  Lake.  I  don't 
remember  whether  I  saw  him  at  Carlton  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  others  of  the  party  who  took  you  prisoner  afterwards.  A. 
One  Indian  is  all  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Then  Gabriel  Dumont  formed  part  of  the  same  party  that  you  saw  Kiel  in 
company  with  afterwards  ?    A.  Certainly. 

Peter  Tompkins,  sworn  :— 

Examined  by  Mr,  Casgrain  : 
Q.  Where  did  you  live  in  the  month  of  March  last  ?    A.  At  Duck  Lake. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  the  18th  of  March  last  ?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  What  happened  on  that  day  ?  A.  Nothing  particular  happened  to  me  on  that 
day,  till  towards  evening. 

Q.  Well,  what  happened  towards  evening  ?  A.  Towards  evening  I  was  up  at  the 
mail  station,  and  the  telegraph  operator  came  up  there  for  me  and  wanted  me  to  go 
and  repair  the  line.    The  telegraph  line  was  down. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  do  ?    A.  I  told  him  I  would  go. 

Q.  Did  you  go  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Weil,  what  happened  ?  A.  I  went  and  got  a  horse  and  rig  and  tried  to  get 
another  man — I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  another  man — and  finally  I  got 
my  horse  and  brought  it  np  to  Duck  Lake  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  the  miller, 
Mr.  McKean,  volunteered  to  come  along  with  me,  and  the  operator  got  a  message 
that  we  were  to  start  for  Duck  Lake  at  12  o'clock  at  night.  Start  about  midnight  at 
Duck  Lake  to  repair  the  line. 

Q.  You  repaired  the  line  didn't  you  ?  A.  I  repaired  the  line  in  two  different 
places. 

Q.  Well,  what  happened  after  you  repaired  the  line?  What  happened  to  you  ? 
A.  When  we  were  repairing  the  line,  there  were  about  thirty  half-breeds  came  rush- 
ing down  on  to  us  and  arrested  us. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ?    A.  I  know  the  man  that  was  in  charge. 

Q.  Who  was  it  ?  A.  Joseph  Delorme  was  one  of  the  men  arrested  me,  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Paranteau  was  the  other. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  you  ?  A.  They  told  us  to  surrender,  in  French,  at 
least  that  is  what  I  understood  them  to  mean,  and  they  took  us  down  by  Walters  & 
Baker's  store. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  see  anything  strange  at  Walters  &  Baker's  store  ?  A.  I  saw 
them  going  through  the  store,  looting  everything  there  was  in  it. 
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Q.  Who  was  going  through  the  store  ?  A.  The  half-breeds  and  Indians.  There 
were  not  many  Indians  there. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ?   A.  Yes,  they  were  all  armed. 

Q.  Whom  else  did  you  see  there  ?  Did  you  see  in  particular  there  anybody  that 

Sra  recognised  ?  A.  I  saw  quite  a  few  there  that  I  recognised.  I  saw  Gabriel 
umont,  and  when  we  were  sent  upstairs  I  seen  Mr.  Lash,  the  Indian  agent. 

Q,  You  were  taken  upstairs  in  Walters  &  Baker's  store  ?  A.  Yes,  we  were  sent 
upstairs  and  I  seen  Lash,  Marion,  Joseph  Gagnon,  Mr.  Walters,  William  Tompkins 
and  quite  a  few  others  upstairs. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  there  ?  A.  Most  of  them  were  prisoners.  George 
Ness,  was  another  man. 

Q.  Was  there  a  guard  there  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  let  yourself  out  of  the  house,  could  you  have  gotten  out  of  the 
house  ?   A.  Not  without  a  guard  following  us. 

Q.  There  was  a  guard  over  you  all  the  time  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  did  you  stay  there  ?    How  long  were  you  kept  there  ?  A. 
We  were  kept  there  till  about  nine  o'clock,  I  should  judge,  the  next  morning. 
Q.  That  would  be  the  19th?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  taken  to  then  ?  A.  We  were  taken  to  the  church  across  the 
road. 

Q.  What  was  the  church  used  for  at  the  time  you  were  taken  there  ?  A.  It 
appeared  to  be  used  as  a  council  room  and  barracks  and  prison  and  a  restaurant  and 
everything,  else. 

Q.  Well,  whom  did  you  see  there  ?    A.  I  seen  a  whole  church  full  of  people 
there.    I  knew  some  of  them  and  some  of  them  I  didn't  know. 
Q.  Were  the  people  armed  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  Were  there  any  Indians  there  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  took  place  when  they  took  you  to  the  church  ?  Was  there  anything 
done  there  by  the  rebels  whom  you  saw  ?  A.  Yes,  they  brought  some  freighters 
there  and  the  prisoner  addressed  the  people  there. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  Well,  he  spoke  in  French  and  I  did  not  understand 
what  he  said  except  towards  the  last.  The  last  thing  he  said — I  understood  him  to 
say — to  tell  his  men — he  asked  them  what  was  Carlton,  or  what  was  Prince  Albert  ? 
They're  nothing.    March  on  my  brave  army.    I  understood  him  to  say  that. 

Q.  You  heard  the  prisoner  say  that?    A.  I  understood  the  prisoner  to  say  that. 

Q.  To  a  crowd  of  people  who  were  standing  before  him  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  in  the  church  or  outside  the  church  ?  A.  In  the  church.  He  was 
addressing  them  from  right  in  front  of  the  altar. 

Q.  Well,  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the  crowd  there  ?    A .  The  prisoner. 

Q.  Bid  anything  else  take  place  in  the  church  that  day  ?  A.  Yes,  we  had  our 
dinner  in  the  church,  and  there  were  two  men  tried  or  I  understood  them  to  be 
tried. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ?    A.  Tried  by  the  prisoner. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  For  not  being  with  him  and  his  movement.  They  wore  Wm. 
Boyer  and  Charles  Nolin. 

Q.  Well,  were  they  acquitted  or  sentenced  or  what  became  of  them  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  what  became  of  Nolin,  I  didn't  hear  his  trial,  but  Boyer,  Mr.  Kiel  had  a  talk 
with  and  when  he  was  through  talking,  Mr.  Boyer  spoke  in  his  own  defence,  and  the 
prisoner  said  that  instead  of  it  being  a  dishonor  to  him,  it  was  an  honor,  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  so.    He  was  talking  French. 

Q.  1 1  was  an  honor  to  whom  ?    A.  To  Boyer. 

Q.  Was  this  trial  carried  on  before  Kiel  only  or  before  any  others  acting  with 
him  ?  A.  No,  Kiel  was  standing  on  the  platform  and  Boyer  stood  up  from  among 
us  men  and  spoke  in  his  own  defence  from  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  or  see  anything  about  that  council  while  you  were  in  that 
church  ?   A.  Yes,  I  understood  them  to  be  electing  a  council  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  tho  council  elected  ?   A,  Yes. 
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Q.  Who  were  the  councillors  ?  A.  I  can  name  some  of  them.  I  can't  name 
them  all. 

Q.  Name  some  of  them  ?  A.  Gabriel  Damont  was  the  man  who  called  them 
out.  He  called  Baptiste  Boyer,  Joseph  Delorme,  Moise  Ouellette,  and  several  more  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  Well,  was  this  before  or  after  this  trial  took  place  ?  A.  I  think  it  was  after 
the  trial  took  place. 

Q.  Well,  where  did  you  go  from  that  church  ?  How  long  were  you  kept  there  ? 
A.  We  were  kept  there  till  about  nine  o'clock  the  next  evening,  and  then  we  were  sent 
down  to  Garnot  s  place. 

Q.  Philip  Garnot's  place  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  capacity  was  he  acting  in,  do  you  know?  A.  He  was  acting  as 
secretary  to  the  council. 

Q*  To  Kiel's  council  ?  A.  Yes.  We  were  told  that  we  would  be  sent  down  there, 
and  there  would  be  a  few  men  sent  with  us  to  look  after  us,  that  our  word  of  honor  would 
be  taken  that  we  would  not  escape.  So  about  nine  o'clock  that  evening  we  were 
sent  down  there,  and  there  was  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  men  came  down 
to  see  whether  we  had  kept  our  word  of  honor. 

Q.  Were  these  men  armed  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  did  you  stay  in  Philip  Garnot's  house?   A.  Well,  I  couldn't 
say.   I  don't  remember  how  low  we  stayed  there.    We  stayed  there  quite  a  while. 
Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  Batoche  ?   A.  To  Duck  Lake* 
Q.  Bid  you  go  there  of  your  own  free  will  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  How  were  you  taken  there  ?  A.  Taken  there  as  prisoners,  and  by  a  strong 
guard. 

Q.  By  whom  ?    A.  One  of  the  guards  told  me  it  was  by  — — 

Q.  You  were  taken  there  anyway  to  Duck  Lake,  under  a  strong  guard?  A. 

Yes. 

Q.  Of  armed  men  ?   A.  Of  armed  men. 

Q.  Whore  were  you  placed  at  Duck  Lake  ?  A.*  We  were  huiried  up  staks  into 
Mitchell's  residence. 

Q.  Hillyard  Mitchell's  house  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  anybody  up  stairs  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  meet  ?   A.  Harold  Boss  and  John  Astley. 

Q.  The  witness,  Boss,  who  has  just  been  heard  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  was  done  to  you  there,  or  what  took  place  while  you  were  there  ? 
A.  Just  as  we  were  coming  to  Duck  Lake,  Albert  Monkman  galloped  out  of  the  yard 
and  came  to  meet  us,  and  he  ordered  his  men  up  to  the  front,  and  he  said,  the  police 
are  coming  from  Carlton.  He  ordered  some  men  who  were  with  us  to  the  front,  that 
the  police  were  coming  from  Carlton,  and  in  Cree,  at  the  same  time,  he  called  for  us 
again,  and  wanted  to  know  who  had  his  gun  in  our  party,  and  then  the  man  that  was 
driving  the  team  (the  sleigh  that  we  were  in)  put  the  whip  to  his  horses,  and  got  in 
as  quick  as  he  could,  and  then  we  were  taken  up  stairs. 

Q.  And  what  happened  while  you  were  up  there  ?  A.  Well,  when  we  were  uj» 
there,  we  could  see  quite  a  few  of  them  going  off  towards  (Sarlton . 

Q.  Quite  a  few  of  the  half-breeds  ?    A.  Of  the  half-breeds,  yes,  and  Indians. 

Q.  And  how  many  were  there  going  off  altogether?  A.  I  suppose,  probably 
over  400,  all  that  went. 

Q.  This  was  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  wasn't  it  ?    A.  I  can't  swear  to  the 

day. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  month  of  March  last  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  hear  anything  while  you  were  up  stairs  in  Mitchell's  ho»se? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  ?  A.  Well,  I  heard  a  cannon  go  off  a  couple  of  times,  and 
then,  when  the  half-breeds  returned,  Eiel  rode  into  the  yard  on  horseback. 

Q.  The  prisoner  rode  into  the  yard  on  horseback?  A.  Yes,  and  turned  his 
horse  around  to  the  back  of  the  building— the  side  of  the  building— and  with  his  hat 

he  was  waving  and  cheering  his  men,  and  he  thanked  
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Q.  He  apparently  came  in  with  them,  didn't  he?  A.  Yes,  he  came  in  just  along 
with  them  ;  the  men  came  with  him,  the  men  behind  him  and  some  in  front  of  him, 
and  he  waved  his  hat,  cheering  and  hurrahing,  and  he  thanked  Ste.  Marie,  and  St. 
Jean  Baptiste,  and  St.  Joseph,  for  his  victories. 

Q.  Did  anybody  come  up  stairs  into  Mitchell's  house  while  you  were  there,  on 
that  same  occasion?    A.  After  night  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  The  prisoner  came  up  stairs,  and  before  he  came  up,  Charles 
Newett,  who  was  wounded  on  Duck  Lake  field,  was  brought  to  the  door,  and  ho 
helped  him  up. 

Q4  Who  helped  him  up  ?    A.  The  prisoners  who  were  there. 

Q.  Helped  him  into  the  room  ?   A.  Garnot  helped  him  up. 

Q.  Garnot  was  there  too  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Gabriel  Dumont  around  there  ?  A.  Yes  j  Gabriel  Dumont  rode 
into  the  yard  in  a  little  while.  I  think  it  was  after  the  prisoner  had  been  cheering, 
he  rode  into  the  yard,  and  said  in  Cree,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  and  kill  them. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  that  the  prisoner  went  up  into  Mitchell's  house  with  those 
some  time  after  the  volunteer  was  taken  out,  didn't  you  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  he  say  anything  there  ?  A.  Yes,  I  don't  remember  everything  that  he 
said  there ;  I  remember  him  speaking  to  the  wounded  man. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  of  the  light  that  had  just  taken  place  ?  A.  Yes ;  one  thing  he 
said  about  the  fight  was  that  the  volunteers  or  police  had  fired  a  shot  first.  They  fired 
first,  and  when  they  fired  he  said — he  told  me  distinctly  that  he  ordered  his  men  to 
fire  in  the  name  of  the  Father  Almighty  who  created  us,  "  fire  — them  is  the  words 
he  used. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  else  at  that  time?  A.  Nothing  that  I  remember  just 
now. 

Q.  Well,  did  anything  take  place  after  that.  Did  the  prisoner  go  down  then  or 
did  he  come  back  ?  A.  Afterwards  he  went  down  stairs  and  sometimes  came  to  see  us. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  he  doing  there  from  the  appearances  from  what  you  could 
see  ?  A.  From  what  we  could  see  I  thought  at  the  time  that  he  was  running  the 
whole  thing. 

Q.  Whenever  you  had  any  communication  to  make  to  anybody,  whom  did  you 
make  it  to  ?  A.  Well,  if  ever  we  wanted  anything  in  particular  we  generally  applied 
to  Mr.  Eiel. 

Q.  The  prisoner  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  message  sent  to  anybody  at  that  time  ?  A.  I  wrote  a  letter  home 
myself. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  anything  else  sent  ?    A.  There  was  one  of  our  men,  who  was 
a  prisoner  there,  was  sent  to  Carlton  with  a  message. 
Q.  By  whom  ?    A.  By  the  prisoner. 
Q.  Who  was  sent  ?   A.  Thomas  Sanderson. 

Q.  What  for  ?  A.  He  was  sent  to  Carlton  to  tell  Major  Crozier  to  send  some 
men  and  take  the  dead  off  the  field — to  tell  them  they  were  allowed  to  take  their  men 
off  the  field  unmolested. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  say  anything  further  to  you  on  that  occasion  ?  A.  Nothing 
that  I  can  remember  just  now. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  remain  at  Duck  Lake  any  length  of  time?  A.  We  remained 
at  Duck  Lake  quite  a  while ;  till  after  the  police  left  Carlton.  We  remained  at 
Duck  Lake  till  a  day  or  so  after  the  police  left  Carlton. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go,  to  Carlton  ?    A.  We  were  taken  to  Carlton. 

Q.  By  whom,  by  the  half-breeds?    A.  By  the  half-breeds. 

Q.  Then  whore  did  you  go  or  where  were  you  taken  to  ?  A.  When  we  left 
Carlton  wo  wore  taken  from  Carlton  to  Batoche,  by  Duck  Lake. 

Q,  Well,  what  took  place  at  Carlton.  Did  anything  take  place  at  Carlton  before 
you  left?   A.  Yes ;  thoy  had  set  fire  to  the  police  stables  before  we  left. 

Q.  Who  had  ?  A.  The  half-breeds,  and  the  whole  place  apparently  was  on  fire. 
Just  as  we  got  up  the  hill  we  could  see  by  the  fire  and  smoke  that  there  was  more 
than  one  building  on  fire. 
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Q.  You  say  you  were  taken  to  Batoche.  To  where  were  you  taken  at  Batoche  T 
A.  To  Baptiste  Boyer's  store. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  there  ?  A.  We  were  kept  there  till  about  the  time 
of  the  Fish  Creek  fight,  when  we  were  removed  to  the  cellar. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  at  that  time?  A.  There  was  seven  of  us,  Mr.  Lash,  Mr. 
Astley,  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  William  Tompkins,  Mr.  McKean  and  Mr.  Woodcock. 

Q.  Was  there  a  guard  over  you  ?    A.  Yes,  always  a  guard  over  us. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  have  occasion  to  see  the  prisoner  during  that  time;  during  the 
time  you  were  there  ?    A.  The  prisoner  used  to  come  in  and  see  us  sometimes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  ?  A.  Yes ;  he  used  to  speak  with  us  every  time 
he  came  in  pretty  near. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  there  that  you  could  see  of  him  ?  A.  From  what  I  could 
see  of  him,  I  thought  that  he  was  apparently  the  leader. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  hear  anybody  giving  orders  there  ?    A.  Giving  any  orders  ? 

Q.  Yes,  giving  orders  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom?  A.  I  heard  the  prisoner  ordering  his  men  to  go  on  guard  one 
night. 

Q.  Well,  if  any  orders  were  given,  who  gave  them;  who  were  they  given  by? 
A.  The  orders  that  I  heard  were  given  by  the  prisoner. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  stay  at  Baptiste  Boyer's  house  all  the  time  ?  A.  We  stayed 
there  until  we  were  removed  to  the  cellar.  How  long  were  you  kept  in  the  cellar  ? 
A.  I  don't  recollect  how  long  we  were  in  the  cellar  the  first  time,  we  were  kept  there 
for  several  hours.  * 

Q.  Were  you  at  liberty  to  go  all  round  the  cellar  for  [were  you  tied  up,  or  how  ? 
A.  We  were  not  tied  till  the  time  of  the  Fish  Creek  fight,  or  about  that,  before  it,  the 
day  of  the  fight.  Delorme  came  down  to  the  cellar  and  ordered  three  guards  to 
come  down  after  him,  and  he  ordered  them  to  cock  their  guns,  which  were  double- 
barrelled  shot  guns,  and  covered  the  men  while  they  tied  me  hand  and  foot,  and  we 
were  left  that  way  till  eleven  o'clock  next  day — supposed  to  be  that  way. 

Q.  Did  anything  happen  after  that,  before  you  were  released  ?  A.  Every  night 
we  were  tied,  that  we  were  in  the  cellar,  mostly. 

Q.  How  were  you  released?    A.  I  was  released  by  General  Middleton's  men. 

Q.  Before  you  were  released,  did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  all  have  any  conversa- 
tion with  anybody  in  your  presence  ?  A.  The  day  he  came  to  the  cellar  after  Mr. 
Astley,  he  did ;  the  day  that  Batoche  was  taken. 

Q.  The  day  that  Batoche  was  taken  you  saw  him  come  to  the  cellar  to  see  Mr. 
Astley?  A.  Yes;  he  came  for  Astley.  He  came  there  in  a  very  excited  manner; 
he  was  very  much  excited,  and  so  were  the  men  who  were  with  him.  We  could  tell 
by  the  way  they  flung  the  stones  off  the  cellar  door ;  they  just  sent  them  rolling  all 
over  the  building,  and  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  cellar,  and  the  first  words  I  heard 
him  say  was,  Astley,  Astley,  come  here  and  go  tell  Middleton  if  they — I  think 
"  massacre  "  was  the  word  used — if  they  massacre  our  women  and  children,  we  will 
massacre  your  prisoners. 

Q.  Well,  from  that  time  till  your  release,  did  anything  happen  between  you  and 
the  prisoner  ?    A.  No ;  I  did  not  see  the  prisoner  afterwards. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ; 

Q.  You  speak  Cree  very  perfectly,  do  you  not?  A.  Not  perfectly.  I  speak 
Cree  pretty  well. 

Q  You  were  arrested  on  what  day?  A.  I  was  arrested  about  four  o'clock  of  the 
19th  March. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Kiel  for  the  first  time  when  ?  A.  I  ain't  positive  whether  I 
saw  him  at  Walter's  store  or  at  the  church  for  the  first  time.  I  am  certain  of  seeing 
him  at  the  church,  but  I  don't  remember  whether  I  saw  him  at  Walter's  or  not. 

Q.  You  saw  him  at  the  church?  A.  I  seen  him  at  the  church,  bat  I  ain't  posi- 
tive whether  I  seen  him  at  the  store  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  church  ?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  did  ho  sny  to  you,  and  what  did  yon  say  to  him  ?  A.  I  asked  him  if 
lie  would  respect  my  property,  and  he  said  my  property  would  be  respected,  and  he 
gave  me  leave  to  take  my  horse  out  of  the  cutter,  that  some  half-breed  had  kindly 
hitched  him  np  to. 

Q.  Some  half-breed  had  taken  your  horse  and  you  told  the  half  breed  to  deliver 
your  horse  up  to  you  and  you  got  him  back?  A.  No;  some  half-breed  had  hitched 
him  up  to  a  cutter  and  tied  the  horse  up  to  a  post,  and  I  asked  leave  to  undo  him  and 
feed  him  some  hay,  ar-d  he  gave  me  permission  to  do  so. 

Q.  And  ho  told  you  your  property  would  be  respected  ?    A.  He  told  me  it  would, 

Q.  Now  you  heard  Mr.  Kiel  make  a  speech  to  his  men,  did  you  not  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  heard  him  tell  that  Carlton  and  Prince  Albert  were  nothing?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  did  not  amount  to  anything  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  very  far  from  you  when  he  made  that  little  speech  ?  A.  No  ;  he  was 
about  as  far  as  you  are  from  me  now. 

Q.  That  little  speech  was  delivered  by  him  to  his  men  in  French,  was  it  not  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  have  no  objection  now  to  repeat  tho  little  speech,  the  substantial 
words  he  used,  would  you  ?  A.  Well,  as  near  as  I  can  repeat  the  words  he  used — I 
don't  know  whether  I  can  repeat  them  now  or  not — he  said  :  "  Qu'est-co  que  c'est 
que  Carlton  ?  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  Prince  Albert  ?  Rien.  Marchons  mes  braves."" 
Something  pretty  near  that. 

Q.  You  next  heard  him  make  that  speech  to  his  men  after  the  men  had  come 
hack  from  Duck  Lake,  did  you  not  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  ho  at  the  time  ?  A.  He  was  sitting  on  horseback  outside  in  the 
yard. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  ?  A.  Up  stairs  in  Mitchell's  house  looking  out  through 
the  window. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  second  storey 'of  Mitchell's  house,  were  you  not  ?  A.  I  was 
in  the  up  stairs  of  the  house. 

Q.  And  he  was  down  in  the  yard?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  heard  all  that  he  said  no  doubt  ?  A.  Well,  I  heard  mostly  all  that 
he  said,  but  I  did  not  understand  him — at  least  I  did  not  understand  all  he  said. 

Q.  Of  course  the  windows  were  closed  and  he  was  down  stairs  ?  A.  No ;  the 
windows  were  not  closed  ;  there  was  a  pane  of  glass  partly  knocked  out  of  the  window 
and  through  this  pane  I  was  looking: 

Q.  Through  the  pane  you  were  looking  down  at  him?  A.  Yes,  through  the 
broken  pane. 

Q.  And  you  heard  what  he  said  out  in  the  yard  ?   A.  Yes,  I  heard  what  he  said. 

Q.  You  heard  him  make  his  speech  there,  saying  he  thanked  the  Lord  and  the 
Yirgin  Marie  for  his  successes  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  him  thanking  the  Lord.  I 
remember  him  thanking  the  Virgin  Marie. 

Q.  Whom  else  did  he  thank  ?  A.  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  St.  Joseph  and  several 
other  saints. 

Q.  He  went  through  the  whole  list,  didn't  ho  ?  A.  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
whole  list  ? 

Q.  How  many  more  did  he  repeat  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  how  many  more  he 
said.    He  mentioned  other  saints. 

Q.  You  next  were  present  at  tho  choosing  of  the  council  in  the  church,  were 
you  not  ?    A.  I  was  present  at  the  council  before  I  was  to  Duck  Lake. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  church  at  Duck  Lake,  was  it  not  ?  A.  No,  it  was  in  the 
church  at  Batoche. 

Q.  Were  there  very  many  people  there?    A.  Yes,  the  church  was  full. 

Q.  Did  Riel  take  any  part  in  the  election  ?    A.  In  the  election  of  tho  council  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  I  don't  think  he  took  much  part,  except  ho  spoke  in  ono  man's 
favor  whom  somebody  else  rose  objection  against. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  can  now  recollect,  that  is  all  tho  part  ho  took  in  tho  election  T 
A.  That  is  all. 
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Q.  What  he  said  of  course  was  in  French  and  you  understood  what  he  said  ? 
A.  No,  I  don't  understand  FreDoh. 

Q.  Well  you  understand  sufficiently  to  know  what  Kiel  said  on  that  occasion  do 
you  not?    A.  I  understand  some  of  it.    I  didn't  understand  everything  he  said. 

Q.  Did  Eiel  at  any  time  prevent  Gabriel  Dumont  or  anybody  else  from  killing 
prisoners  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  who  prevented  Gabriel  Dumont  at  Duck  Lake,  he 
aid  not  seem  to  act  as  a  man  as  though  he  wanted  to  kill  prisoners  very  bad.  He 
just  simply  ordered  them  out,  and  then  he  seemed  to  quit  there  when  he  had  ordered 
them  out. 

Q.  That  was  Dumont  ?  A.  Yes,  he  did  not  seem  to  push  matters  ahead  very 
much  to  try  to  get  them  out. 

Q.  Eiel  took  no  part  in  your  arrest  did  he ;  was  he  present  when  you  were 
arrested  ?    A.  No,  he  was  not  present  when  I  was  arrested. 

Q.  Was  he  present  when  you  were  put  down  in  the  cellar  at  Batoche ;  you  were 
put  down  with  the  other  prisoners  of  course  ?  A.  Yes.  No,  he  was  not  present 
then. 

Q.  He  was  not  down  in  the  cellar  at  the  time  you  were  pinioned  and  tied  thereft 
either  was  he  ?  A.  No,  but  I  have  sent  men  to  tell  him  we  were  tied.  I  have  asked 
the  guards  to  tell  him  we  were  tied. 

Q.  But  he  was  not  present  at  the  time  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  the  shell  fired  by  the  troops,  struck  your  house,  he  went 
there  and  asked  after  your  safety,  did  he  not  ?  You  were  there  with  the  other 
prisoners  of  oourse,  in  the  cellar  ?  A.  Yes,  I  was  there  with  the  other  prisoners  in. 
the  cellar. 

Q.  You  know  the  house  was  struck  with  a  shell  do  you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  I  know 
and  I  ought  to  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  also  Eiel  came  there  after  the  house  was  struck  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  cume  there  after  the  house  was  struck  or  before  the  house  was 
struck,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  before  it  was  struck,  and  he  asked  if  we 
were  safe  and  alive  and  went  out  of  the  house  and  afterwards  returned  and  spoke 
through  the  floor,  and  he  says,  I  iorgot  to  say  a  good  word  to  you.  Eamember  the 
Almighty,  he  said,  we  have  all  got  religion,  and  then  he  went  off. 

Q.  Very  good  advice  ?  A.  .Kind  of  cool  advice  coming  through  the  floor  at 
that  time. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  would  have  been  cooler  had  it  gone  through  an  icehouse,  would'nt 
it?   A.  Probably. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  gave  a  prisoner  that  had  been  wounded  at  Dack  Lake  into 
custody  of  the  prisoners  that  were  at  Mitchell's  house  do  you  not ;  or  do  you  think 
you  can  remember  that ;  a  man  named  Newett  ?  A.  Newett  was  brought  to  us.  I 
don't  think  Eiel  brought  him  there.    I  don't  remember  Eiel  bringing  him  there. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  also  that  Eiel  did  not  say  anything  to  you  about  him. 
when  he  was  brought  there ;  you  are  quite  sure  now  on  your  oath  that  Mr.  Eiel  did 
not  tell  Mr.  Astley  in  your  presence  to  take  good  care  of  that  man  ?  A.  I  can't 
swear  that  he  didn't. 

Q.  You  don't  think  he  did  do  it,  don't  you?  A.  I  can't  swear  he  did  nor  yet  I 
can't  swear  that  he  didn't. 

Q.  Your  impression  is  that  he  didn't  do  it  ?  A.  No,  I  ain't  got  no  impression, 
about  it. 

Q.  That  fact  did  not  remain  sufficiently  on  your  memory  to  be  able  to  remember 

it  of  course  ?    A.  No,  it  did  not.   I  don't  remember  him  telling  me  

.  Q.  You  don't  remember  anything  about  him  at  all ;  but  you  remember  about  the> 
angels  he  gave  praise  to  after  the  victory  at  Duck  Lake  ?    A,  Yes. 

William  Tompkins  sworn : — 

Examinedlfiy  Mr,  Robinson ; 
Q.  You  are  a  brother  of  the  last  witness,  I  think,  are  you  not  ?   A.  A  cousin.  ]| 
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Q.  You  have  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Indian  Department  in  these  terri- 
tories, have  you  not  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  long  ?  A.  1  have  been  in  their  employment  now  on  and  off  for  this 
last  five  years. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ?   A*  As  assistant  farmer,  and  interpreter  also. 
Q.  You  were  at  Fort  Carlton  in  the  month  of  March,  last,  I  believe?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  Foi  how  long  had  you  been  stationed  there?   A.  Since  the  15th  August,  up 
till  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  18th  of  March,  last?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  leaving  the  fort  on  that  day  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  go  ?    A.  Mr.  Lash,  the  Indian  agent. 

Q.  And  for  what  purpose  ?    A.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  go  with  him  ?    A.  Yes,  he  said  1.  was  to  go. 

Q.  You  were  ordered  by  him  to  go,  then?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  under  his  instructions,  were  you  not  ?   A.  Yes, 

Q.  He  was  the  Indian  agent  there  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  what  happened,  you  went  with  him  I  suppose  ?  A.  I  went  with 
Mm. 

Q.  Where  to  ?   A.  One  Arrow's  reserve  he  started  for. 
Q,  About  how  far  from  Carlton  ?   A.  Twenty  miles. 
Q.  On  horse-back  or  driving  ?    A.  Driving. 
Q.  Both  in  the  sleigh  ?   A.  No,  I  was  separate. 
Q.  Each  had  your  own  sleigh  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  took  place  then  ?  A.  When  we  came  as  far  as  Duck  Lake  Mr.  Lash  stop- 
ped there  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he  went  on  to  the  river  and  stopped  at  Walters  & 
taker's,  and  finally  we  got  to  the  reserve  and  found  the  farm  instructor  not  at  home, 
and  we  fed  the  horses  there,  and  the  farm  instructor  drove  up,  and  Mr.  Lash  stopped 
a  little  while,  and  then  we  started  back.  He  wanted  to  buy  some  potatoes  or  some- 
thing for  the  Indians,  as  far  as  I  could  understand,  and  ^e  came  to  this  place  where 
I  was  taken  prisoner,  at  Kerr's  store. 

Q.  Who  were  you  taken  prisoner  by  ?    A.  Mr.  Kiel. 

Q.  And  were  there  others  with  you  ?  A,  Yes,  there  was  Gabriel  Damont  and  a 
lot  of  others. 

Q.  About  how  many  others  ?  A.  I  should  judge  between  sixty  and  one  hundred. 
Q.  Were  they  half-breeds  ?   A.  Yes  principally. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ?  A.  Yes,  not  them  all.  They  were  not  all  armed  at  the 
time* 

Q.  Were  the  majority  of  them  armed  do  you  think  ?  A.  No,  I  don't  think  they 
were. 

Q,  And  what  were  those  armed  with  that  were  armed,  as  far  as  you  observed  ? 
A.  Guns. 

Q.  Well,  who  first  stopped  you?    A.  Gabriel* 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?   A.  He  told  us  to  remain  there  awhile. 
Q.  What  happened  then  ?    A.  Mr.  Eiel  drove  up  and  said  he  would  detain  us  a 
few  hours. 

Q.  Well,  what  happened  ?   A.  Well,  we  stopped  there,  remained  there  for  about 
ten  minutes  I  should  think,  and  finally  we  were  taken  to  the  church. 
Q.  Under  a  guard  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  all  these  men  go  with  you  to  the  church,  or  only  a  small  guard  ? 
A.  They  all  went  with  us,  as  fargas  I  could  see. 

Q.  And  what  was  done  then  ?  A.  Well,  we  wont  to  church,  and  of  course  I  don't 
•understand  the  French  language,  but  I  understand  the  Cree,  and  as  far  as  I  could 
make  out  from  the  Indians  they  were  trying  to  elect  a  council  there,  and  we  remained 
there  all  that  night. 

Q.  Who  was  engaged  in  trying  to  elect  a  council  ?   Was  Dumont  there  ?  A* 
Gabriel  was  appointed  to  elect  them,  as  far  as  I  could  find  out, 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Kiel  there  ?   A.  ies. 
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Q.  And  what  part  did  he  seem  to  be  taking  ?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  as  he  was 
taking  any  part. 

Q.  Then  yon  were  put  in  the  church  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  kept  in  the  church  that  night  ?  A.  No ;  we  were  taken  across  to 
Walter's  store,  and  we  were  kept  there  up  stairs  until  the  morning,  and  then  they 
returned  us  back  to  the  church  again,  and  we  remained  there  that  night — not  that 
night;  we  stopped  there  that  night,  and  we  were  removed  down  to  Philip  Garnot's 
restaurant  at  Batoche.    He  was  cooking  there. 

Q.  Yes ;  and  what  happened  then  ?  A.  First  there  was  one  of  the  councillors  *r 
he  took  our  name  as  a  word  of  honor,  to  go  down  there,  if  we  would  not  try  to 
escape ;  and  we  put  down  our  names  on  the  word  of  honor,  and  then  they  sent  some 
guards  along  to  Be  sure. 

Q.  How  many  guards  did  they  send  in  addition  to  the  word  of  honor  ?  A. 
Well,  there  were  two  with  me.    I  don't  know  how  many  there  were  with  the  rest* 

Q.  How  many  of  you  were  sent  down  ?  A.  Well,  there  were  Mr.  Lash  and  I, 
and  George  Ness  and  McKean,  and  Mr.  Tompkins,  my  cousin.  * 

Q.  Were  the  guards  armed  ?  A .  Yes,  the  guards  that  were  with  me  were 
armed. 

Q.  What  happened  then  ?  A.  Well,  we  remained  there  until  we  went  to  Duck 
Lake. 

Q.  And  what  day  did  you  go  to  Duck  Lake  ?    A.  It  was  the  26th. 
Q.  And  who  took  you  there  ?    A.  The  half-breeds  took  me  there. 
Q.  Did  you  go  with  the  other  prisoners  ?    A.  Yes ;  all  in  one  sleigh. 
Q.  And  how  many  half-breeds  went  with  you  ?   A.  Well,  I  should  judge  there 
were  about  sixty. 

Q.  Any  Indians  ?    A.  Yes ;  some  Indians. 

Q.  How  many  Indians  do  you  think  ?  A.  I  should  think  there  would  be  about 
ten  or  twenty. 

Q.  Were  the  Indians  also  armed  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  you  at  Duck  Lake  when  you  got  there  ?  A.  They 
put  us  up  stairs  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  house. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  happened  next  ?  A.  Well,  the  next  thing  that  I  heard  was,  we 
were  ordered  down  to  be  shot  in  the  afternoon.  I  met  Mr.  Astley  and  Mr*  Boss 
there. 

Q.  The  next  thing  you  heard  you  were  ordered  down  to  be  what  ?  A,  To 
be  shot. 

Q.  In  the  'afternoon — who  by?  A.  Gabriel  was  the  man  that  I  thought 
ordered  us. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  affair  at  Duck  Lake?    A.  After  the  affair. 

Q  Well,  tell  us  anything  you  can  that  took  place  before  that  affair.  Did  you 
see  them  going  out  to  Duck  Lake  ?    A.  Yes,  I  saw  them  going  out. 

Q.  Where  did  they  come  from  ?  A.  The  principal  part  of  them  were  ahead 
when  we  got  there. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  were  ahead  of  you  ?    A.  I  should  judge  about  300. 

Q.  And  then  there  were  how  many  with  you  ?  A.  Well,  about  sixty  or  seventy 
altogether — Indians  and  all. 

Q.  And  of  the  300,  how  many  do  you  think  were  Indians  ?    A.  About  150. 

Q.  Well,  they  were  ahead  of  you ;  did  you  get  to  Duck  Lake  before  they  left  it, 
to  the  place  where  the  fight  took  place,  before  they  went  out  to  where  the  fight  took 
place  ?  A.  No,  they  were  just  going  out.  How  I  knew  they  were  going  to  fight, 
Monkman  came  running  by,  and  he  saidinCree,  asked  an  Indian  where  was  his  gun, 
or  had  he  brought  his  gun  with  him,  and  he  ordered  them  to  the  front,  so  I  thought 
by  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  fight. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Eiel  at  that  time  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Well  then  did  you  hear  any  firing.    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  after  they  had  gone  out  did  you  hear  the  firing  ?  A.  I  should 
judge  about  an  hour  or  hour  and  a-half,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  many  shots  fired  ?    A.  I  heard  quite  a  number. 
Q.  You  heard  it  plainly,  I  suppose?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  happened  next  ?  A.  Well,  then  they  all  returned,  and  we  were  ordered 
out  to  be  shot  the  next.  Gabriel  got  wounded.  I  heard  them  talking  about  it  down 
stairs. 

Q.  Well,  who  interfered  to  stop  that,  anyone  that  you  know  of?  A.  A  half- 
breed  told  me,  by  the  name  of  Magnus  Burstein  that  he  interfered. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  not  taken  out  and  what  happened  next  ?  A.  Well,  we  were 
removed  to  Carlton  next. 

Q,  Before  that  did  you  see  Kiel  ?  Did  you  see  Eiel  at  Duck  Lake  ?  A.  Yes,  he 
came  with  the  prisoners. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?   A.  He  did  not  make  any  remark   at  all  to 

me. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  remark  to  anyone  else  in  your  hearing  ?  A.  He  made  a 
remark  to  Astley,  or  Astley  made  a  remark  to  him.  They  were  talking  about  the 
fight.  He  said  that  the  police  fired  on  them  first,  and  Mr.  Astley  said  that  probably 
the  gun  might  have  gone  off  accidentally,  and  he  said,  perhaps  so. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  more  about  the  fight  ?  A.  The  next  day  he  allowed 
me  to  go  out.    Ross  and  I  to  take  the  bodies  off  the  field. 

Q  Before  that  he  told  Mr.  Astley  the  police  fired  first,  and  Mr.  Astley  said,  per- 
haps tuo  gun  went  off  accidentally,  and  he  said  perhaps  so.  Was  there  anything  else 
spoken  of  as  regards  firing  ?  A;  He  said  he  gave  the  word  in  the  name  of  God  to 
fire. 

Q.  He  said  he  gave  the  word  to  whom  ?   A.  To  his  men. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  more  about  his  men?  A.  No,  he  brought  this  Charles 
Newett  up. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  more  about  his  men  or  what  any  of  them  had  done  at 
the  fight  ?    A.  No,  nothing  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Nothing  that  you  remember  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  say  anything  about  yourselves?  A.  Oh,  he  said  that  probably  we 
were  brought  in  there  for  our  life,  to  have  our  lives  saved.  Whereby  if  we  had  been 
out  I  suppose  we  would  have  been  shot.    That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Q.  He  said  that  probably  yon  were  brought  in  there  for  your  lives'  sake,  that  if 
you  had  been  out  you  might  have  been  shot  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  did  you  remain  at  Hillyard  Mitchell's  ?  A.  We  remained 
there  until  the  31st. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  taken  then  ?    A.  To  Carlton. 

Q.  By  whom  ?  A.  Taken  there  by  Baptiste  Laplante.  When  he  was  driving 
the  team.    There  were  three  guards  in  the  cellar,  as  far  as  I  can  think. 

Q.  How  many  other  half-breeds  were  there  with  you  there  ?  A.  I  should  judge 
about  fifteen  altogether,  twelve  to  fifteen. 

Q.  Ar.y  Indians?    A  Yes 

Q.  How  many  ?    A.  Two. 

Q.  About  fifteen  half  breeds  and  two  Indians?    A*  Yes. 

<l.  What  was  done  with  you  there?    A.  We  were  placed  in  a  house  there 

up  stairs. 

Q.  \\  hen  you  got  there  whom  did  you  find  in  possession  of  Carlton  ?  A.  Monk- 
man. 

Q.  With  how  many  men  ?    A.I  should'think  about  sixty. 
Q.  Were  they  armed  ?   A.  Yes. 

(«>.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  there  ?  A.  We  ^remained  there  till  the  3rd 
April. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you  then  ?    A,  We  had  to  go  back  to  Batoche. 
Q,  What  distance  is  that?    A.  Twenty, miles. 
Q.  Under  a  guard  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  How  many  were  in  the  guard  ?    A.  We  went  with  all  the  crowd. 

Q.  The  whole  that  wore  at  Carlton  ?  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  they  burn  before  leaving  ?  A.  It  was  afire  before  I  left.  I  could  see  the 
flames  when  I  had  left. 

Q.  Then  the  whole  force  went  over  with  you  to  Batoche,  about  100  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  armed  as  I  understand  ?   A.  Yes.  ♦ 

Q.  Then  when  you  got  to  Batoche  what  was  done  with  you  ?  A.  We  were  put 
in  Baptiste  Boyer's  house* 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  there?  A.  Kept  there  till  the  battle  of  Fish 
Creek. 

Q.  That  would  have  been  on  the  24th  April  ?   A.  24th  April. 
Q.  Under  guard  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  happened  on  the  24th  April  ?  A.  Well,  before  we  were  taken  to 
the  cellar  I  saw  a  man  get  up  there  and  wave  to  the  other  party  that  were  across  the 
river  to  come  on  this  side,  and  they  started,  and  we  were  taken  down  to  the  cellar, 
and  we  did  not  hear  anything  more. 

Q.  Who  took  you  into  the  cellar  ?  Who  was  in  command  of  the  guard  if  there 
was  one  ?    A.  I  couldn't  say  who  was  in  command. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  in  the  cellar  ?  A.  We  were  kept  in  till  the  battle 
of  Fish  Creek  was  over,  and  then  we  were  taken  out. 

Q.  That  would  only  have  been  a  day  or  two  I  suppose  at  that  time  ?    A.  Yes* 

Q.  Well,  how  long  were  you  left  out  of  the  cellar  after  that  ?  A.  Well,  to  the 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  think  we  were  put  down  either  that  day  or  the  next — - 
I  am  not  sure  which. 

Q.  Now,  while  you  were  in  Baptiste  Boyer's  house  did  you  see  Mr.  Eiel  at  all  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  around. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  ?  A*  No,  he  never  had  any  conversation  with  me 
at  all  that  I  know  of. 

Qs  Did  he  ever  have  any  conversation  with  other  persons  in  your  presence  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  whom  ?    A.  He  used  to  converse  with  Mr.  Astley. 
Q.  What  did  he  say  to  Mr.  Astley  in  your  presence  ?   A.  Well,  Mr.  Astley  told 
me  

Q.  Never  mind  what  Mr.  Astley  told  you,  but  what  did  you  hear  him  say  to  Mr. 
Astley?  A.  Well,  I  heard  him  say  that  he  would  exchange  us  for  the  Honorable 
Lawrence  Clark  and  Mr.  Thomas  McKay  and  Col.  Sproat. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Astley  say  to  that  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  he 
said  to  that. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  what  the  answer  was  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  during  all  this  time  were  you  in  the  custody  of  an  armed  guard  ?  A* 

Yes. 

Q.  Who  appeared  to  be  in  command  of  the  people  there,  the  armed  men  ?  A. 
Eiel,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  armed  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  with  ?    A.  A  Winchester  rifle. 

Q.  You  were  left  out  of  the  cellar  for  a  short  time,  and  when  were  you  put  back 
there  ?  A.  I  think  we  were  moved  back,  but  we  came  out— I  think  we  were  moved 
back  either  that  day  or  the  next. 

Q.  He  came  oat  about  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Fish  Creekh424th  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  moved,  were  moved  back  you  mean  on  the  25th  and  26  th  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ?  A.  The  24th  was  the  battle  of  Fish  Creek, 
and  we  were  out  on  the  25th,  I  think,  and  then  we  were  put  back  again  right  that 
next  day. 

Q.  Then  you  were  put  back  on  the  26th,  and  how  long  did  you  remain  there 
then  ?   A.  Eemained  there  till  I  was  released. 
Q,  That  would  be  the  12th  May  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  Who  was  there  with  you  ?   A.  In  the  cellar  ? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  There  was  Mr.  Astley,  Mr.  Eoss,  Mr.  Lash,  Mr.  McKean,  Mr.  Wood- 
cock and  myself. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  light  in  this  cellar,  or  what  sort  of  place  was  it  ?  A.  No,  no 
light 

Q.  No  light  at  all  ?   A,  No. 

Q.  1  low  did  you  get  into  it  ?    A.  Through  a  trap  door. 
Q.  And  that  was  closed,  I  suppose  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wore  you  at  liberty,  or  confined  or  tied  in  any  way?  A.  We  were  tied  for 
the  last  three  nights. 

Q.  Hands,  or  hands  and  feet,  or  how?  A.  I  was  tied  hands  and  feet ;  the  others 
"Were  only  tied  hands. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  ordered  you  to  be  tied  ?  A.  Well,  Delorme  was  the  man 
that  tied  me. 

Q.  How  was  it  done — was  he  armed  ?   A.  Yes,  he  was  armed. 
Q.  Did  he  say  anything  when  he  did  it  ?    A.  He  said  if  he  found  us  unloosed  he 
would  shoot  us. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  Eiel  on  the  12th,  the  day  you  were  rescued  ?  A. 

Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ?   A.  He  came  to  the  trap  door  and  took  Mr.  Astley 

out. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  him?  A.  He  said  go  and  tell  Gen.  Middleton  that  (as 
far  as  I  can  understand)  if  he  did  not  stop  shelling  the  houses  he  would  massacre  the 
prisoners. 

Q.  Did  Astley  go?   A.  Yes. 

Q,  Were  you  there  when  Astley  returned  or  did  you  see  him  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then,  have  you  told  me  all  you  know  about  the  matter  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  known  Eiel  before  this?  A.  I  had  seen  him.  I  never  was 
acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  How  often  had  you  seen  him  before  this  ?  A.  I  had  seen  him  just  once  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  And  when  would  that  have  been  ?  A.  He  was  holding  a  meeting  at  a  settle- 
ment. 

Q.  When  ?   A.  I  forget  the  date. 

Q.  How  long  before  this  ?   A.  I  should  judge  about  six  months. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Greenshields : 
Q,  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  D  d  you  hear  any  of  the  speeches  at  the  meeting  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  was  the  meeting  held  for  ?   A.  It  was  grievances,  as  far  as  I  could  find 

out. 

Q.  Grievances  that  the  half-breeds  contended  they  had  against  the  Government? 
A*  As  far  as  1  could  understand,  that  was  it.    I  wasn't  there  long. 

Q.  1  think  you  etated  in  your  examination-in-chief  you  did  not  understand  French 
but  you  did  understand  Cree  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  state  what  Mr.  Kiel  said,  did  he  speak  in  French  or  English 
then  ?    A.  When  Mr.  Eiel  was  speaking  ? 

Q.  Yen?    A.  He  was  talking  French. 

Q.  Somebody  interpreted  it  for  you?  A.  I  askod  an  interpreter  that  had  it 
interpreted  to  him ;  he  told  me;  an  Indian. 

(,».  So  that  what  you  know,  then,  is  the  statement  you  have  proved  that  Mr.  Eiel 
made  wns  interpreted  to  you  by  an  Indian  ?    A.  An  Indian  that  understood  French. 

Q  But  you  did  not  know  what  he  said  himself  personally?  A.  No;  I  did  not 
say  1  did. 

Q  I  think  you  said,  also,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  council  where  you  were  pre- 
sent, when  they  were  electing  a  council  that  Eiel  did  not  seem  to  be  taking  very  much 
ofapartinit?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  understood,  did  you  not,  that  half-breeds  during  your  arrost  were 
really  standing  between  you  and  the  Indians — that  is,  you  looked  to  them  for  pro- 
tection ?   A.  Yes,  I  did. 
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By  Mr.  Robinson : 

Q.  These  conversations  with  Astley,  were  they  in  English,  or  how  did  Kiel 
address  him  ?    A.  In  English. 

Q.  So  that  you  understood  them  ?   A.  Yes. 

John  B.  Lash  sworn : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Osier: 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  Indian  agent  for  the  Dominion  Government  at  Fort  Carl- 
ton?  A.  Carlton  district. 

Q.  You  had  not  been  there  very  long  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  in  question  ? 
A.  No,  I  went  there  in  January. 

Q.  On  the  18th  of  March  I  believe  you  were  with  the  last  witness  ?  A.  He  was 
my  interpreter. 

Q,  And  you  were  taken  prisoner  ?   A.  Yes,  I  was  taken  prisoner  at  Batoche; 

Q.  Eelate  how  you  were  taken  prisoner  ?  A.  I  was  returning  from  One  Arrow's 
reserve,  and  when  near  Batoche  I  came  down  upon  a  crowd  of  armed  men.  Gabriel 
Dumont  came  forward  and  said  Mr.  Kiel  wanted  to  see  me.  While  he  was  talking 
Kiel  drove  down  at  a  furious  rate.  He  came  forward  and  addressed  me  as  Mr.  agent. 
He  says  "  I  will  have  to  detain  you."  I  asked  on  what  grounds  he  was  going  to 
detain  me  and  he  said  the  rebellion  had  commenced  and  that  they  intended  fighting 
until  the  whole  of  the  Saskatchewan  valley  was  in  their  hands. 

Q.  That  is  what  Kiel  told  you  himself  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else  passed  between  you  ?  A.  Then  he  told  me  to  give  up  my  arms  if 
I  had  any,  to  hand  them  over  to  Dumont. 

Q.  Then  what  was  done  ?   A.  From  that  we  were  taken  to  the  church. 

Q.  Who  seemed  to  be  in  authority  when  Kiel  came  up  ?  A;  He  seemed  to  com- 
mand the  whole  thing.  It  was  by  his  orders  that  the  mules  I  was  driving  were 
unhitched  and  he  took  possession  of  them  and  the  trap. 

Q.  It  was  he  told  you  the  intentions  of  the  party  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  were  there  in  arms  ?  A.  I  should  say  there  was  about 
forty  or  fifty  in  the  mob. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed  ?  A.  With  guns,  chiefly  guns,  and  a  variety  of  arms, 
rifles. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  they  were  all  firearms  ?   A.  Yes,  all  firearms. 

Q.  Then  where  were  you  put  ?  A.  We  were  taken  down  to  the  church,  and 
remained  there  till  about  eight  o'clock. 

Q.  The  church  at  what  place  ?  A.  At  Batoche.  Then  we  were  sent  to  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  to  Walter's  &  Baker's  store . 

Q.  About  what  time  on  the  1 8th  ?    A.  Between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening. 

Q.  What  was  [going  on  at  Walter's  &  Baker's  store  ?  A.  The  store  was  being 
pillaged  by  the  armed  mob.    We  were  put  up  stairs. 

Q,  Did  you  see  Kiel  there  that  evening  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  put  up  stairs  and  whom  did  you  find  there  ?  A.  I  found  Walters, 
and  his  clerk,  Mr.  Hannipin.    They  were  prisoners* 

Q.  Anyone  else  in  the  house?    A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  On  the  19ih  what  took  place  ?  A.  That  evening  there  was  another  prisoner 
brought  in,  Louis  Marion. 

Q.  On  the  19th  what  took  place  ?  A.  Early  in  the  morning  there  were  two 
more  prisoners  brought  in. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ?   Tompkins  and  McKean. 

Q.  The  men  who  had  been  repairing  the  telegraph  lines  ?  A.  Yes,  they  stated  so. 

Q.  What  happened  further  on  the  19th?  A.  We  were  then  removed  to  the 
church  and  kept  there  all  day. 

Q.  What  happened  at  the  church  ?  A.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
going  on,  but  it  was  spoken  in  French  chiefly  and  I  didn't  understand  it* 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  at  the  church  ?  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  the  church  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  W hat  was  he  doing  ?    A.  Addressing  the  crowd. 

Q.  Anything  else?    A.  There  was  nothing  I  know  of  particularly. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  that  day  so  far  as  you  saw  ?    A.  The  prisoner. 

Q.  Then,  where  did  you  go  from  the  church,  and  when  ?  A.  They  kept  us  there 
till  about  eight  o'clock,  and  we  had  no  blankets  or  anything,  and  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Monkman  came  along  and  I  spoke  to  him.  He  said  he  would  see  Mr.  Eiel,  and  see 
what  could  be  done,  and  we  were  removed  to  Philip  Garnot's  house. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ?  A.  We  remained  there  till  the  morning  of 
the  26th. 

Q.  Of  March?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  that  time  had  you  any  conversation  with  the  prisoner  ?    A.  Several. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  anything  of  importance  he  said  to  you  as  to  his  intentions  ? 
A.  On  one  occasion  he  said  he  had  three  enemies,  and  he  enumerated  them  as  the 
Government,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  police.  He  also  stated  to  me  he 
would  give  the  police  every  opportunity  to  surrender,  and  if  they  didn't  do  so  there 
would  be  bloodshed.  On  another  occasion  he  told  me  he  had  heard  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  was  on  his  way  up,  and  that  he  had  sent  an  armed  body  to  capture  him. 

Q.  Anything  else  ?  A.  I  cannot  remember  what  his  ordinary  conversation  was. 
On  one  occasion  he  said  he  would  not  release  me  on  any  account,  as  I  was  a  Govern- 
ment official — that  he  would  hold  me  as  a  hostage. 

Q.  Anything  else  ?  Anything  personal  of  himself,  as  to  motives  ?  A.  Yes,  he 
talked  about  as  soon  as  they  had  the  country,  it  would  be  divided  up,  and  so 
forth.  He  was  going  to  give  a  seventh  to  the  Indians,  a  seventh  to  the  half-breeds, 
and  I  don't  know  what  was  to  become  of  the  balance, 

Q.  It  was  only  two-sevenths  he  was  going  to  give  away  apparently  ?  A.  That 
was  all  he  stated  to  me. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  as  to  his  intentions  or  movements?  A.  No,  not  that  I 
am  aware  of.  On  one  occasion  he  wanted  me  to  join  the  movement.  He  said  he 
would  guarantee  me  a  position  in  the  service  if  I  fell  in  with  him. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?  A.  He  said  he  would  give  me  a  position  in  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  were  to  form. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  Indians  ?   A.  Nothing  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  position  they  were  taking  ?  A.  No  j  I  don't  remember  any 
particular  conversation  about  the  Indians. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  as  to  the  length  of  time  he  had  been  considering 
these  matters  ?  A.  Yes ;  he  told  me  he  had  been  waiting  fifteen  years,  and  at  last 
his  opportunity  had  come, 

Q.  Then,  where  were  you  taken  on  the  26th  ?   A.  To  Duck  Lake. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  put  there  ?  A.  We  were  put  above  Mr.  Mitchell's  store 
— above  his  house,  I  should  say. 

Q.  That  is,  with  the  other  prisoners?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Eiel  there  at  all  before  the  fight  ?  A.  No  ;  the  main  body  had 
gone  to  the  fight  when  we  arrived  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  the  fight  ?    A.  I  saw  him  returning  with  the  mob. 

Q.  Who  was  he  returning  with?  A.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  he  was  on 
horseback. 

Q.  How  many  men  about  him  ?   A.  I  should  say  between  300  and  400. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed,  if  armed  ?  A.  They  were  partly  armed ;  armed 
with  guns,  rifles,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Then  did  you  hear  Kiel  after  that  say  anything?  A.  He  came  up  with  the 
woundel  prisoner  (the  wounded  volunteer),  and  he  said,  he  will  be  better  in  your 
hands,  as  he  is  one  of  yourselves,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Then  what  conversation  took  place  in  which  the  prisoner  took  part  ?  A. 
On  another  occasion  he  came  up,  and  was  anxious  to  find  out  if  Mr.  Lawrence 
Clark  was  at  the  Duck  Lake  fight.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  anything  else  par- 
ticularly said  by  him. 
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Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  him  as  to  which  fired  first  ?  A.  Yes,  he  claimed 
the  police  fired  first,  and  then  he  told  his  men  to  fire — that  is  what  he  claimed. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  make  that  claim,  that  he  told  his  men  to  fire  ?  A .  Yes? 
I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  all  you  heard  him  say  ?   A.  That  was  all  I  remember  at  present. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  there  any  length  of  time,  at  Duck  Lake  ?  A.  We  remained 
there  till  the  morning  of  the  31st. 

Q.  What  took  place  in  the  interval  ?  A.  One  of  the  prisoners,  Sanderson,  he  sent 
bim  to  Carlton. 

Q.  Who  sent  him  ?   A.  The  prisoner. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ?  A.  With  a  message  to  Major  Crozier,  to  send  for  the 
dead,  and  that  he  would  not  molest  any  parties  coming  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  that  was  ?    A.  Friday. 

Q,  The  Friday  after  the  fight  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Sanderson  return  ?    A.  Yes,  he  returned  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  personally,  of  the  dead  being  taken  away  by  Sanderson  ?  A* 
I  didn't. 

Q.  Then  was  anything  said  by  Eiel,  at  any  time,  as  to  who  were  with  him  in  th© 
movement  ?    A.  No,  he  never  mentioned  any  names. 

Q.  Not  names,  but  what  peoples  ?  A.  Yes ;  he  told  me  the  Indians  were  all 
with  him,  and  the  half-breeds,  both  French,  English  and  Scotch. 

Q.  Were  with  him  ?    A.  Were  with  him  in  the  movement. 

Q.  Then  you  were  taken  on  the  31st  where  ?   A.  Taken  to  Carlton. 

Q.  All  of  you  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you  there  ?  A.  We  were  kept  there  till  the  morning  of 
the  3rd  April,  and  then  we  were  carted  or  walked  the  best  part  of  the  way  to 
Batoche. 

Q.  Where  were  you  put  in  Batoche  ?  A.  In  the  bottom  of  a  store,  on  arriving, 
and  on  the  next  day  we  were  moved  above  the  store. 

Q.  You  were  kept  above  the  store  until  when?  A.  We  were  kept  above  the 
store  until  some  excitement  sprang  up  there,  and  we  were  put  down  the  cellar  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  we  were  taken  out  and  put  back  again,  and  we  remained  there  then 
till  Thursday,  the  23rd,  and  we  were  taken  out  of  the  cellar  after  the  Fish  Creek  fight 
was  over. 

Q.  How  were  you  treated  in  the  cellar  ?   A.  Our  hands  were  tied  at  nights. 

Q.  Had  you  any  communication  with  Kiel  during  your  stay  at  Batoche — any 
talk  with  him  ?   A.  I  spoke  to  him  several  times  about  getting  released. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that  ?   A.  He  refused  it  every  time. 

Q.  Give  any  reason  ?  A.  He  said  he  might  release  the  other  prisoners  but  I. 
was  a  Government  official  and  he  would  not  release  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Eiel  armed  ?   A.  I  did. 

Q.  With  what  ?    A.  It  was  a  rifle  of  some  kind* 

Q.  When  ?   A.  Prior  to  the  Fish  Creek  fight,  1  cannot  give  you  the  date. 

Q.  Did  Kiel  say  anything  about  the  Fish  Creek  fight  ?  A.  Yes,  he  claimed  th© 
victory  there.  , 

Q.  In  talking  to  you  ?  A.  No,  not  to  me  personally.  I  heard  of  him  claiming 
the  victory  and  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  taking  place  on  the  day  you  were  released  ?  A. 
Yes,  Kiel  came  to  the  trap  door.  It  was  loaded  with  stones.  He  called  Mr.  Astley 
and  says :  "  Come  quick,  go  and  see  General  Middleton,"  and  he  turned  back  and  says 
"If  our  families  are  hurt  in  any  way  I  will  massacre  the  prisoners,"  addressing  us 
all  who  were  left  in  the  cellar,  six  of  us. 

Q.  What  occurred  after  that?  A.  Shortly  after  that  we  were  released  by  the 
arrival  of  the  troops. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — We  do  not  wish  to  cross-examine  this  witness.5 
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George  Ness  sworn  : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burbidge : 

Q.  You  live  near  Batoche,  Mr.  Ness  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  the  river?    A.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  How  far  from  Batoche?    A.  About  two  miles. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?    A.  Farmer* 

Q.  You  are  a  justice  of  the  peace  as  well?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  the  prisoner  ?   A.  Yes* 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  him  ?  A.  Somewhere  in  the  month  of  July,  about 
that  time. 

Q.  July,  1884?    A.  Yes,  1884. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  then  ?    A.  I  cannot  say  exactly  the  first  place  that  I 
saw  him,  but  I  saw  him  around  the  settlement. 
Q.  In  the  parish  of  St*  Antoine?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  living  there  at  that  time?   A.  Yes,  somewhere  there. 
Q.  Was  his  wife  and  children  living  there,  too  ?    A.  Yes . 

Q.  Do  youiknow  if  he  has  continued  to  live  in  the  country  since  then?    A.  Yes. 
Q,  You  know  of  his  holding  meetings  ?    A .  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  he  was  holding 
meetings. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  of  those  meetings  ?    A.  I  attended  one  of  them. 
Q.  One  of  the  first  meetings  ?    A.  No,  this  was  on  the  24th  February. 
Q.  Where  was  it  held  ?    A.  In  the  church  at  St.  Antoine. 

Q.  Did  anything  of  importance  take  place  at  that  meeting,  and  if  so  tell  us? 
A.  I  didn't  continue  all  way  through  the  meeting.  I  left  when  it  was  about  half 
way  through. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  was  conducted  principally  in  French?  A.  Yes,  it  was  con- 
ducted in  French. 

Q.  You  understand  French  ?    A.  Yes,  I  knew  what  they  were  saying. 

Q.  Was  thaf  meeting  attended  by  persons  who  afterwards  remained  loyal  ?  A. 
Yes,  several,  and  also  by  persons  who  were  in  the  rebellion. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  meeting  yourself?  A.  No,  sir,  I  was  just  listen- 
ing.   £  heard  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  and  I  just  went  out  of  curiosity. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  for  not  taking  part  ?  A.  I  never  did  take  any  active 
part. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Kiel  soon  after  he  came  into  the  country  ? 
A  Yes,  I  talked  to  him  several  times. 

Q.  In -what  month  of  1884  would  that  be?  A.  It  might  have  been  the  end  of 
July  or  August. 

Q.  What  were  you  speaking  about?  A.  He  was  talking  of  trying  to  assist  the 
people  in  thoir  grievances,  to  have  their  grievances  righted. 

Q.  Speaking  of  getting  up  an  agitation  ?    A.  Yes,  an  agitation  or  bill  of  rights. 

Q.  Did  he  at  that  time  make  any  suggestion  of  using  force  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  frequently  from  that  time  forward  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  live  in  the  same  neighborhood  ?  A*  Yes.  I  have  seen  him  there  very 
often. 

Q  He  attended  church  regularly?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  seeanything  or  hear  anything  to  lead  you  to  suppose  they  would 
take  up  arms?    A.  No,  nothing  till  the  17th  of  March. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  what  took  place  then?  A.  As  I  was  proceeding  home  in  the 
cutter  I  overtook  one  of  my  neighbors  on  the  road.  He  was  on  foot  and  as  is  the 
custom  of  that  part  of  the  country  I  took  him  into  my  cutter  as  far  as  my  place.  He 
said,  I  believe  Gabriel  is  inciting  the  Indians  on  One  Arrow's  reserve.  I  went  home. 
I  thought  probably  it  might  be  true  and  I  took  and  fed  my  horse  and  started  for 
Carlton. 

Q.  This  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon?  A.  About  three,  it  was  getting 
towards  sunset.    [  wont  to  Carlton  and  informed  MajorJCrozier  what  I  had  heard.  I 
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came  there  that  night,  it  was  late.  I  suppose  it  is  about  twenty  miles  to  drive  there, 
I  asked  permission  to  camp  from  the  major  and  the  next  morning  I  saw  him  and  ho 
told  me  if  I  heard  anything  more  to  try  and  let  him  know  as  soon  as  possible.  When. 
I  got  back  to  Duck  Lake  Mr.  Kerr  told  me,  they  are  in  arms  already  at  the  river,  and 
they  are  going  to  take  Carlton  to-night.  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  send  back  to 
the  major  and  inform  him  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  You  did  so  ?   A.  I  did  so.    I  sent  a  letter  by  a  special  messenger. 

Q.  All  this  time  your  own  family  was  about  two  miles  from  B&toche  ?   A.  "Yes. 

Q.  After  sending  the  message  what  did  you  do?  A.  I  started  for  home  to  my 
family  as  I  was  anxious  about  them. 

Q.  What  took  place  on  the  way  home?  A.  On  my  way  home,  on  the  north 
side,  or  west  side  of  the  river  at  Walters'  store,  I  heard  there  again  that  a  mass  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  that  evening. 

Q.  There  was  something  really  stirring  them  ?  A.  Yes,  there  was  something 
really  the  matter.    I  determined  to  go  on. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  ?  A,  Yes.  As  I  crossed  the  river  I  met  another  man.  He 
was  under  arms  already.  He  says  they  have  taken  up  arms  already.  I  said  it  was 
very  foolish  of  them.  Take  the  advice  of  a  friend  says  I  and  leave  that  thing  alone* 
So  I  continued  on  my  way.  When  I  got  opposite  Kerr  Brothers'  store  I  baw  a  big 
crowd  there.  • 

Q.  Is  Kerr  Brothers'  store  on  the  east  or  west  side  ?   A.  On  the  east  side. 
Q.  Or  on  the  south  side  as  some  Bay  ?   A.  Yes.    As  I  got  close  to  them  I  saw 


feet  from  the  road.  Gabriel  Dumont  was  in  front.  He  says  "  bon  jour."  I  took  his 
hand  and  I  says  Gabriel,  what  is  it  you  wish — it  is  not  for  nothing  you  stop  me  in 
this  manner.  He  says,  "  where  have  you  been  to  ?"  I  said  I  have  been  to  Duck 
Lake,  and  he  says  you  have  been  doing  something,  you  have  been  further  than  Duck 
Lake.  I  says,  Gabriel,  it  is  none  of  your  business  where  I  have  been  to.  Well,  he 
says,  I  will  take  you  prisoner.  I  says  you  can  do  what  you  please.  I  says,  if  you 
want  to  kill  me,  I  am  ready.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  he 
said  no,  Mr.  Eiel,  the  prisoner  here,  was  at  the  head.  He  says  I  will  have  to  keep 
you  prisoner  till  his  arrival. 

Q,  How  many  people  were  with  Dumont?  A.  There  were  probably  forty  or 
fifty  or  sixty. 

Q.  And  they  were  principally  your  neighbors  ?   A.  Neighbors  and  Indians, 
Q.  People  you  knew  well  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  some  Indians  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  Indians  do  you  think  were  there  ?  A.  There  might  have  been 
twenty  or  twenty-five. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  these  people  A.  I  asked  thorn  who  was  taking 
me  prisoner,  whether  they  assisted  Gabriel  or  not,  and  no  one  would  answer  me.  I 
said  it  was  a  very  foolish  thing  they  were  doing,  that  they  would  all  be  killed  if  they 
went  on  with  it,  if  they  meant  rebellion. 

Q.  You  made  a  speech  to  them  ?  A.  Yes;  They  said  there  is  some  more  old 
men  in  the  house.  A  young  man  said  that.  He  says  you  better  go  and  ask  them  if 
they  will  take  him  prisoner.  They  went  back  to  the  house  and  brought  along  two 
men. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ?    A.  Donald  Eoss  and  Calico  Tourond,    Tourond  made  a 
jump  for  my  horse  and  caught  him  by  the  reins,  and  Eoss  consented. 
Q.  The  people  ail  consented  to  your  arrest  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  they  take  you  to  ?  A.  Back  to  the  store,  about  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  from  the  road.  Gabriel  says  you  can  get  down  and  warm  yourself;  so  I 
went  in  and  warmed  myself.  While  1  was  in  the  house  I  heard  the  people  saying  in 
French,  they  have  taken  Captain  Gagnon. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ?  A.  A  captain  of  the  police  force  stationed  at  Carlton.  All  the 
people  went  out.   I  went  out  with  them.   I  saw  Mr.  Lash. 
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Q  Had  the  prisoner  arrived  at  this  time  ?  A.  After  I  went  out  I  saw  Mr.  Kiel, 
and  he  was  saying  to  Mr.  Lash,  have  you  any  arms.  Las  h  says,  no,  I  never  carry 
any  arms. 

Q .  Who  appeared  to  be  in  command  after  the  prisoner  arrived  ?  A.  Mr.  Kiel. 
He  told  me,  he  says  you  go  down  to  the  church  ;  and  we  started  almost  immediately 
for  the  church. 

Q.  Did  every  one  appear  to  obey  him  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Dumont  and  all  the  rest  ?   A!  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  their  taking  you  to  church.  A.  When  we  got  to  the  church 
they  were  in  the  front  of  the  church.  Mr.  Eiel  commenc  ed  saying  he  was  a  prophet, 
that  he  could  foresee  events. 

Q.  Before  that  how  many  men  were  in  arms — at  the  time  you  and  Lash  were 
taken  prisoners  to  the  church?   A.  Well,  there  might  have  been  about  fifty. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed  ?   A.  With  guns. 

Q.  Had  any  of  them  rifles  ?  A.  They  might  have  had  rifles.  I  didn't  take  that 
much  notice. 

Q.  They  were  armed  with  firearms  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  church  ?    A.  Eev.  Father  Moulin. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  that  occasion  ?  A.  When  the  crowd  got  to  the  church 
lie  came  out  and  he  wished  to  speak  to  the  people.  Mr.  Eiel  says :  No,  we  won't  let 
him  speak ;  take  him  away ;  take  him  away ;  we  will  tie  him. 

Q.  He  threatened  to  tie  him  ?  A.  Yes,  He  says :  Shall  we  take  him  prisoner? 
Some  of  them  said :  No,  we  will  put  a  guard  over  him. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  taking  possession  of  the  church  at  the  same  time? 
A.  Yes.  Eiel  says :  1  will  take  possession  of  the  church.  Father  Moulin  says :  I 
protest  your  touching  the  church,    Eiel  says:  Look  at  him  ;  he  is  a  Protestant. 

Q.  The  prisoner  said  that  ?   A.  Yes.    Go  away,  says  Eiel,  go  away. 

Q.  What  happened  then?  A.  They  went  into  the  church  then,  and  ordered  us 
to  go  into  the  church. 

Q.  Ordered  you  prisoners  ?  A.  Yes,  us  prisoners.  Mr.  Eiel  jumped  into  my 
cutter  as  I  was  going  to  the  church.  He  bowed  very  politely  to  me  and  said  to  take 
my  horse. 

Q.  How  long  were  you^in  the  ohurch?  A.  Probably  quarter  of  an  hour  or  half 
an  hour. 

Q.  Where  did  they  take  you  then  ?  A.  Across  the  river  to  Walter  &  Baker's 
store. 

Q.  Where  did  they  put  you  then  ?   A.  Up  stairs. 

Q.  Were  there  any  prisoners  in  that  store  when  you  arrived  ?  A.  They  took 
Mr,  Lash  and  Tompkins. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  prisoners  when  you  got  there  ?  A.  Mr.  Walters  was  a  pris- 
oner with  his  assistant,  Mr.  Hannipin* 

Q.  Were  you  kept  under  guard  at  Walter  &  Baker's  store  ?  A.  Yes,  all  the 
time. 

Q.  That  would  be  on  the  night  of  the  18th  still  ?    A*  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  me  if  anything  of  importance  took  place  that  night.  A.  They  brought 
in  Louis  Marion  a  prisoner  on  the  18th  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  during  the  night 
I  heard  some  one  call  out  down  stairs  to  go  and  cut  the  telegraph  wire.  I  heard  a 
noise  as  if  they  wore  going  off  to,  and  then  several  hours  afterwards  I  heard  them 
saying  they  could  see  a  lantern,  that  some  one  was  repairing  the  telegraph.  I  heard 
them  us  if  they  were  starting  off  again. 

Q.  Did  they  bring  in  any  more  prisoners  that  night  Y  A.  They  brought  back 
Peter  Tompkins  and  McKean,  who  had  been  repairing  the  telegraph. 

Q.  What  took  place  on  the  19th?  A.  On  the  ifcoming  of  the  19th  they  took  us 
back  to  the  church  again. 

Q.  Were  you  kept  there  all  the  day  ?   A*  Yes. 

Q.  As  prisoners  ?   A.  Yes,  as  prisoners. 
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Q.  Was  the  prisoner  giving  orders  ?  A.  Yes,  he  appeared  to  be  at  the  head  of 
affairs ;  he  was  giving  orders. 

Q.  What  was  the  chief  event  of  that  day  as  far  as  you  can  remember  ?  A.  He 
was  giving  orders  to  go  and  take  William  Boyer  and  Charles  Nolin  prisoners. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  why  they  were  to  be  taken  prisoners  ?  A.  Because 
they  would  not  take  up  arms. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  because  they  had  been  movers  up  to  that  time  ? 
A.  Because  they  had  been  movers  and  had  left  it  at  the  time  of  the  taking  up  of  arms* 

Q.  Was  Nolin  tried  ?  A.  About  his  trial  I  cannot  say  exactly.  I  heard  Kiel 
saying  he  ought  to  be  shot,  or  that  they  would  shoot  him. 

Q.  You  understood  Nolin  and  Boyer  were  to  be  shot  ?   A.  Yes,  both  of  them* 

Q.  And  because  they  would  not  join  in  the  movement  in  taking  up  arms  ?  A.  In 
not  taking  up  arms. 

Q.  Where  did  they  take  you  from  the  church?  A.  In  the  evening  they  offered 
to  take  our  word  of  honor  we  would  not  try  to  escape  and  they  gave  us  a  book  to  put 
our  names  down  and  they  told  us  we  would  be  more  comfortable  down  at  Garnot's 
house  and  they  took  us  down  there  with  a  big  guard  in  addition  to  our  word  of  honor; 

Q.  Coming  to  the  20th,  the  next  day,  can  you  tell  us'any  thing  of  importance  that 
occurred  on  that  day  ?  A.  Yes,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  day  Eiel  came 
down  to  see  the  prisoners. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  dinner  ?   A.  Yes,  while  we  were  at  dinner. 

Q.  And  addressed  you  all  ?    A.  Yes,  addressed  us  all. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  any  of  you  particularly  ?  A.  Well,  he  told  Mr.  Wal- 
ters—Mr. Walters  asked  him  why  he  was  keeping  him  prisoner — if  he  would  not  give 
him  his  liberty  and  Kiel  said  he  would  think  over  it,  and  that  he  would  give  him  his 
liberty.  He  says  to  Lash :  "  We  will  offer  you  the  same  position  in  our  Government 
which  you  hold  under  the  Dominion  Government  as  agent,  that  is  if  you  will  accept 
of  it." 

Q.  After  that  did  he  take  you  to  the  council  house  ?  A.  He  told  me  he  wanted  to 
see  me  at  the  council  house,  so  I  went  up  to  the  council  house. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  there  ?  A»  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  give  me  my 
liberty  and  they  would  read  me  my  penalty  for  my  crime,  my  offence. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  further  promises  there  ?  A.  Yes,  he  would  let  me  go  on 
condition  I  would  not  do  anything  against  the  movement. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ?  A*  I  said  I  preferred  he  would  leave  a  guard 
over  me,  that  I  could  hardly  consent  to  that. 

Q.  Was  anything  else  said  ?  Did  you  see  Maxime  Lepine  there  ?  A,  Yes,  I 
saw  Maxime  Lepine  there. 

Q.  Did  he  take  part  in  any  conversation  do  you  remember  ?  A.  Yes,  he  was 
one  of  the  councillors. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  he  said  ?   A.  No,  I  cannot  remember  now. 

Q.  When  you  told  him  you  would  rather  he  would  keep  a  guard  over  you  what 
took  place  ?   A.  They  took  me  in  and  read  my  crime  to  me. 

Q,  What  was  your  crime  ?   A.  Communicating  with  the  police. 

Q.  Was  this  before  the  council  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  appeared  to  be  in  the  chair  ?   A.  Albert  Monkman  and  Gar  not. 

Q.  What  was  Garnot  acting  as  ?    A.  Secretary  of  the  council. 

Q.  They  read  over  to  you  your  offence  ?  A.  Yes,  they  read  over  to  me  my 
offence  and  my  penalty. 

Q.  What  was  your  offence  ?  A.  Communicating  with  the  police  and  insulting 
Gabriel  Dumont. 

Q.  What  was  your  penalty  ?   A.  They  took  my  horse  and  cutter  and  robes. 
Q.  They  were  to  be  confiscated  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  to  be  given  your  liberty  on  the  condition  that  you  would  do 
nothing  against  them  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  would  be  neutral  ?   A.  Yes.  I  had  no  alternative.  I  had  to  take  it. 
43—7 
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Q.  Your  wife  and  family  were  at  home  ?  A.  Yes.  When  I  arrived  home  that 
evening  I  found  my  wife  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  about  me.  It  appears  Sioux 
Indians  had  been  through  there  and  told  her  I  was  to  be  shot. 

Mr.  Greenshields. — There  should  be  a  limit  to  this  hearsay  evidence. 

Q.  From  the  20th  March  till  the  14th  May  where  were  you  ?   A.  I  was  at  home. 

Q.  Were  you  within  the  line  of  guards  of  the  rebel  position  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  frequent  occasion  of  seeing  armed  parties  ?  A.  Yes,  they  were  pas- 
ing  and  repassing  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Indians  in  arms  too  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  of  the  rebels  quartered  on  you  during  the  time  ?  A.  Yes, 
they  told  me  my  property  was  public  ;  everybody's  property  was  public. 

Q,  The  prisoner  and  others  with  him  took  whatever  they  saw  fit  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  speak  with  you  about  what  they  intended  to  do,  or  you  with 
them  ?  A.  Well,  after  the  Duck  Lake  fight  most  of  them  were  frightened  ;  they  saw 
they  had  put  their  foot  in  it,  and  they  didn't  know  how  to  get  out  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  day  of  the  Fish  Creek  fight  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  date  was  that?   A.  On  the  24th  April. 

Q.  How  far  is  Fish  Creek  from  your  home  ?   A.  About  twelve  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  rebels  going  down  to  Fish  Creek  ?   A.  Yes,  I  saw  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  returning  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  of  them  on  returning  ?  A.  Yes.  When 
they  were  returning  there  was  a  wounded  man  brought  into  my  house,  one  who  was 
wounded  at  Fish  Creek. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Eiel  among  the  men  who  went  down  ?  A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't. 
I  could  not  see  them  well  enough  to  identify  them.  I  would  not  expose  myself  that 
muoh.   I  was  hiding. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  Kiel  returning  from  the  direction  of  Fish  Creek  before  the 
fight  ?   A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Eiel  armed  ?   A.  I  saw  him  with  a  revolver. 

Q.  On  what  occasion  was  that  ?   A.  That  was  while  I  was  a  prisoner. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Fitzpatrick  : 

Q.  You  saw  Eiel  in  connection  with  the  present  difficulty  for  the  first  time  last 
July  or  August  ?   A.  Yes,  somewhere  in  July  or  August. 

Q*  You  knew  the  circumstances  under  which  he  came  into  the  country?  A.  I 
believe  he  was  sent  for  as  far  as  I  heard. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  first  saw  him  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  agitation  in  the 
country  was  there  not  ?   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  agitation  was  to  obtain  by  constitutional  means  redress  for  certain  griev- 
ances that  the  half-breeds  pretended  to  exist  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  agitation  had  been  going  on  for  some  years  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Eiel  told  you  when  you  first  saw  him  that  he  had  come  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  part  in  that  agitation  at  the  request  of  the  persons  interested  ?  A;  Well,  I 
could  not  say  he  exactly  said  that,  but  I  understood  that  he  came  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  saw  him  frequently  from  July  last  up  to  the  month  of  March  ?   A.  Yes4 

Q.  Did  you  during  all  that  time  hear  of  anything  either  from  himself  or  any 
person  else  which  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  rebel- 
lion was  pretended  by  him  ?   A.  No,  sir,  not  till  the  17th  of  March. 

Q.  During  all  that  time  he  lived  in  the  country  and  took  part  in  all  the  move- 
ments that  took  place?   A.  I  believe  he  did. 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  report  he  took  part  in  all  those  movements  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  extraordinary  remarks  passed  with  regard  to  him  until 
the  17th  of  March  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  that  different  petitions  had  been  in  circulation  in  the  country  and 
had  been  forwarded  to  Ottawa  ?   A.  I  believe  they  had. 

Q.  You  are  also  aware  that  as  late  as  the  month  of  February  last  a  petition  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  prisoner,  which  was  signed  by  yourself,  and 
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which  was  sent  to  Ottawa,  or  of  which  you  approved  ?   A.  I  might  have  approved 
of  it,  but  I  never  signed  it.    He  showed  me  a  petition  some  time  in  August,  I  think, 
but  I  never  heard  of  its  being  taken  around  to  be  signed. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anything  in  February  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  that  meeting  which  you  refer  to  as  having  taken  place  on  the 
24th  of  February  ?  A.  No.  I  had  heard  the  Government  had  refused  Kiel,  that 
they  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  answer  had  been  given  to  any  petitions  that  had 
been  sent  in  j  any  answer  by  the  Government  ?  A.  I  believe  not.  I  never  heard 
of  any. 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  report  previous  to  the  17th  of  March  that  the 
police  force  was  being  increased  ?   A.  Yes,  there  was  some  talk  of  it. 

Q.  That  was  generally  considered  among  the  people  there  as  being  the  answer 
to  their  petition  ?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q,  Was  not  that  the  general  impression  formed  by  the  public  report  circulated 
at  that  time  ?   A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  After  Kiel  came  into  the  country,  at  the  request  of  the  half-breeds,  you  know 
of  your  own  knowledge  that  he  was  very  poor  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  a  subscription  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  exist 
in  the  country  ?   A.  Yes,  a  subscription  was  made. 

Q,  You  know  he  also  desired  to  return  to  Montana  again  ?  A.  Yes,  there  was 
something  said  about  him  returning  to  Montana. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  first  time  you  heard  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  armed 
rebellion  was  on  the  17th  of  March  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  nothing  of  that  kind  spoken  of  in  any  way 
to  your  knowledge  ?   A.  No,  there  were  some  reports  in  the  papers. 

Q.  But  among  the  people,  among  your  neighbors  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  Kiel  after  the  17th  ?   A.  On  the  18th. 

Q.  You  saw  him  at  the  time  he  took  possession  of  the  church  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  heard  what  he  said  to  the  priest  at  that  time  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  had  you  heard  him  make  any  remark  derogatory  to  the 
priests  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  ?    A.  In  the  month  of  February,  I  think. 

Q.  Towards  the  end  of  February  ?   A.  Somewhere  in  February. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  he  not  have  a  difficulty  with  Father  Moulin  ?  Just  state 
what  that  difficulty  was  ?  A.  He  accused  Bishop  Tache  and  Bishop  Grandin  of 
being  thieves  and  rogues. 

Q.  Made  a  general  onslaught  on  all  parties  connected  with  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  you  clearly  understand  at  that  time  that  this  man  declared  publicly 
that  he  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  at  that  time  that  the  priest  was  entirely  outside  of  the  church, 
that  he  was  a  Protestant  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  about  the  word  Protestant,  you  used  in  your  examination  in  chief?  A. 
He  said  that  on  the  17th  of  March. 

Q.  The  difficulty  with  Father  Moulin  was  in  March  ?    A.  Yes ;  and  in  February, 

Q.  In  March  he  said  the  priest  was  a  Protestant  or  something  to  that  effect  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  at  that  time  he  acted  as  he  had  acted  when  you  first  knew 
him  in  July  or  August  with  reference  to  the  priests  and  religion  ?  A.  No ;  he  acted 
very  much  otherwise. 

Q.  Now,  can  your  memory  enable  you^to  say  what  he  said  at  that  time  on  the 
17th  March  in  his  difficulty  with  Father  Moulin  ?    A.  It  was  on  the  18th  March. 

Q.  State  what  took  place,  the  words  that  were  used,  and  how  he  acted  on  that 
occasion  ?  A.  He  said  the  Spirit  of  God  was  in  him,  and  Father  Moulin  said  he  was 
making  a  schism  against  the  church,  and  Riel  said  Some  had  tumbled.  Borne  est 
tomUe. 
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Q.  Proceed  if  you  please  ?   He  said  the  Pope  of  Kome  was  not  legally  Pope  ?  Ai 

Yes. 

Q.  He  said  the  episcopate  spirit  had  left  Eome  and  come  into  the  North- West 
Territories  ?   A.  No  ;  he  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  of  that  kind?  A.  He  said  the  Spirit  of  God  was  in  him 
and  that  Rome  had  tumbled,  and  he  could  tell  future  events. 

Q.  Did  he  state  the  reason  why  Rome  had  tumbled  ?  A.  No ;  he  did  not  give 
the  reason. 

Q.  During  July,  August,  September  and  October,  immediately  after  his  return 
to  this  country,  he  attended  church  as  Roman  Catholics  generally  do  ?  A.  Yes ;  he 
acted  very  devoutly. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  heard  of  the  rebellion,  heard  it  talked  of,  was  at  this  time 
of  the  11th  March,  and  it  is  on  that  day  he  gave  expression  to  this  extraordinary 
language  you  have  just  told  us  about  ?   A.  Yes ;  on  the  18th  of  March. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burbidge : 
Q.  When  you  told  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  you  understood  the  Government  had  refused 
Mr.  Riel,  I  understand  you  to  be  referring  to  Mr.  Riel's  own  personal  claims,  is  that 
what  you  mean?    A.  I  said  the  Government  bad  declined  to  accede  to  Riel's 
terms? 

Q.  You  were  referring  to  Riel's  own  claims?  A.  Yes.  Yes;  from  what  I 
understood  it  was  his  personal  claims. 

The  court  adjourned  till  29th  July. 


Wednesday,  29th  July,  1885. 

George  Kebr,  sworn : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Casgrain  : 
Q.  You  live  at  Batoche,  I  believe  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ?   A*  I  went  in  November,  1884. 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  between  November,  1884,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  what 
happened  at  Batoche ;  did  anything  happen  that  you  know  of  ?  A.  No  ;  meetings 
were  held. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  intimation  you  had  of  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  ?  A. 
Meetings  were  held  alternately  at  different  places  and  called  at  our  store. 

Q.  Who  held  the  meetings  ?   A.  I  do  not  know,  the  council  I  guess. 

Q.  They  called  at  your  store  ?  A.  Yes,  they  called  there,  we  were  dealing  with 
them. 

Q.  Who  were  they?  A.  Mr.  Vandal,  and  Nor  bert  Delorme.  I  do  not  know 
any  more  of  them  I  think. 

Q.  When  was  this  ?    A.  In  January  and  February. 

Q.  You  kept  store  at  Batoche  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  partnership  with  your  brother,  John  Kerr  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  at  your  store  ?   A.  We  traded  with  them  for  cattle  and 

furs. 

Q.  Did  they  call  at  your  store  after  this  ?  A.  Yes,  they  always  called  at  the 
store  and  traded  there  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  intimation  you  had  of  any  outbreak  or  insurrection  ?  A. 
The  first  intimation  of  any  outbreak  was  on  the  18th  March. 

Q.  What  happened  on  the  18th  of  March  ?  A.  On  the  17th  March  there  was  a 
rumor  circulated  around  the  store  that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Batoche. 

Q.  By  whom  ?    A.  Gabriel  Dumont,  and  Riel,  the  prisoner. 

Q.  Well,  what  happened  then  ?  A.  That  is  on  the  17th,  on  the  18th  he  came 
down  to  the  store. 

Q,  Who  came  down  to  the  store  ?   A.  The  prisoner  himself. 

Q.  Who  with  ?   A.  There  was  a  good  many  followers  of  his. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  ?   A.  Yes,  I  can.   lean  name  some.  Jean 
Baptiste  Vandal,  Joseph  Vandal.   That  is  all  I  can  name. 
Q.  flow  many  were  there,  about  ?   A.  About  fifty. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  at  the  store  ?  A.  Eiel  came  in  the  store  and  demanded  my 
guns  and  ammunition — just  asked  for  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ?  A.  I  told  him  they  were  up  on  the  shelf,  that  the  store 
was  with  cross  beams  and  the  guns  were  on  the  cross  beams.  1  told  him  to  take 
them. 

Q.  Did  they  take  them  ?  A.  The  half  breeds  jumped  around  to  take  them,  and 
he  says  who  is  boss  hero  ?  I  told  him  I  was,  and  he  said  they  have  no  right  to  go 
behind  your  counter. 

Q.  Were  you  boss  there  at  that  time  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  allow  them  to  take  your  guns  ?    A.  I  told  them  to  take  them. 
Q.  What  happened  ?   A.  He  went  away. 

Q.  Who  went  away  ?  A.  The  prisoner.  He  told  me  then,  he  says  give  my  men 
what  they  want  and  charge  it. 

Q.  To  whom  ?  A.  He  did  not  sayjto  whom.  I  told  him  to  take  whatever  he 
wanted  in  the  store. 

Q.  Did  he  come  back  to  your  store  ?  A.  No,  he  did  not  come  back  at  all.  I 
wrote  him  a  letter  the  next  morning  to  know  if  my  brother  and  I  could  go  down 
about  three  miles  to  find  out  where  our  cattle  were. 

Q,  Did  he  give  you  permission  ?   A.  Yes,  he  sent  up  word  that  I  could  go. 

Q.  When  they  went  to  your  store  the  first  time  were  the  men  armed  ?  A.  Yes, 
they  were  all  armed. 

Q.  How  much  ammunition  did  they  get  at  your  store  ?  A.  A  keg  of  powder, 
and  six  English  double  barrelled  shot  guns. 

Q.  Anything  else  ?   A.    Yes,  a  box  of  Ballard  rifle  cartridges. 

Q.  He  gave  you  permission  to  go  and  get  your  cattle  ?  A.  Yes,  to  go  five  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  go  ?  A.  Yes,  we  went  up,  and  my  brother  and  I  stopped  about  two 
hours,  I  think,  at  Poller's  house,  that  is  about  three  miles  from  where  the  store  was. 
When  we  were  coming  back  we  met  a  lot  of  half-breed  women  and  Indians  with 
packs  upon  their  backs. 

Q.  Did  you  recognise  any  of  them  ?  A.  They  had  some  frying-pans  which  were 
ours.  I  said  to  my  brother :  Jack,  those  are  ours.  He  said :  No.  I  said  :  I  think 
they  are.  I  went  to  one  of  the  women  and  asked  her,  and  she  said  they  had  broken 
into  the  store  and  taken  everything  out.  We  walked  on  down^o  the  store,  and  when 
we  went  into  the  store  there  were  four  or  five  Indians  pulling  the  nails  out  of  the 
beams.  The  store  was  upside  down,  and  the  Fairbanks'  scales  were  turned  upside 
down.   Nothing  was  left  in  the  store  at  all. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  ?    A.  On  the  18th. 

Q.  Did  anything  happen  on  the  19th  ?    A.  No,  that  was  the  18th. 
Q.  Is  this  all  that  happened  upon  the  19th  ?   A.  Yes,  that  is  all  that  happened 
on  the  19th. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  else  that  happened  that  day  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  happened  on  the  subsequent  day,  on  the  20th  of  March  ?  A;  No,  I 
don't  know.  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  away.  I  promised  Eiel  I  would  not  leave  my 
place  of  business,  and  I  kept  myself  reserved. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  give  you  any  orders  ?  A.  No,  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
promise  him  not  to  leave  my  place  of  business.  I  told  him  I  would,  and  I  kept  my 
word. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  your  place  of  business  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  there  all  the  time  ?   A.  I  went  down  to  Mrs.  Venn's. 

Q.  What  for  ?    A.I  was  stopping  there. 

Q.  Did  you  get  back  from  Mrs.  Venn's  on  the  19th  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  20th?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  anything  happen  to  you  on  the  20th  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  Were  you  always  at  liberty  there  ?   A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  council  that  was  formed  there  at  Garnot's  ? 
A*  Yes. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  council  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  give  you  any  information.  I  know  the  whole  of  them 
pretty  well. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  arrested  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  by  ?    A.  By  Solomon  Boucher,  Modeste  Eocheleau. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  taken  to  ?  A.  To  Mr.  Ludger  Gareau's  house,  a  French 
Canadian's  house. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  there  ?   A.  All  the  men  were  there. 

Q.  Who  were  there  ?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  names,  Norbert  Delorme, 
Charles  Nolin,  and  Boyer  who  keeps  the  store  there. 

Q.  William  Boyer  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  Jean  Baptiste  Boyer  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Joseph  Boyer  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  A  man  of  that  name  who  keeps  store  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  were  in  that  room  ?   A.  I  suppose  fifty  or  sixty. 
Q.  Were  there  any  arms  around  ?    A.  They  were  standing  at  the  door  with 
those  double-barrelled  shot  guns. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  there  ?   A.  No,  I  did  not  see  him,  he  was  up  stairs, 
Q.  How  do  you  know  ?   A.  I  met  him  when  I  went  in  first. 
Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  ?    A.  No,  not  just  then. 

Q.  Any  time  on  that  same  day  did  you  see  him  ?  A.  Yes,  he  came  down  stairs 
and  told  the  council  that  he  had  always  found  us  very  decent  fellows.  He  said,  of 
course,  they  may  have  done  something  that  escaped  my  memory,  but  he  said  if  they 
have,  excuse  them. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  ?    A.  Gabriel  Dumont,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Q.  In  command  of  what?  A.  He  appeared  to  be  in  command  of  the  whole  out- 
fit, as  they  say  in  this  country. 

Q.  What  did  the  prisoner  do  there  ?    A.  I  don't  know ;  he  was  up  stairs. 

Q.  When  he  came  down  ?  A.  He  came  to  the  council  and  he  says,  perhaps 
something  has  escaped  my  memory;  if  there  has,  he  says,  excuse  them ;  and  he  says, 
these  prisoners  are  in  your  hands  do  as  you  like  with  them,  and  he  said  they  always 
acted  kiDdly  with  me. 

Q.  How  was  this  Council  constituted  ?  A.  Philip  Garnot  was  at  the  head  of  the 
table. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  ?  A.  He  was  there,  he  had  a  book  setting  down  ;  he  got 
up  and  says  :  Monsieur  le  conseil,  these  men  have  come  here  and  we  want  to  know 
what  to  do  with  them  ;  he  talked  like  that  and  they  came  over. 

Q.  Who  came  over  ?    A.  Dumont  and  Delorme. 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  council  was  sitting  there  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  in  session  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  charges  made  against  you  before  the  council  ?  A.  Yes,  three 
charges. 

Q.  What  were  they?  A.  One  charge  was  that  my  brother  had  telegraphed  with 
George  Ness  to  Major  Crozier;  another  charge  was  that  we  wanted  to  got  our  cattle 
away  from  Batoche,  and  that  we  wanted  to  get  to  the  telegraph  officials  and  evade 
the  vigilance  of  the  police. 

Q.  What  action  was  taken  upon  those  charges  ?  A.  They  could  not  prove  any- 
thing and  they  lot  us  go. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  prisoner  was  in  the  house  all  the  time?  A. 
Yes,  up  stairs. 

Q.  Did  ho  know  what  was  going  on  ?  A.  Yes — No,  I  do  not  know  ;  he  was 
up  stairs  with  the  priests. 

Q.  He  came  down  you  said  ?    A.  Yes. 

(}.  Did  you  answer  those  charges  ?    A.  Yes,  of  course. 
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Q.  You  were  acquitted  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  country  ?    A.  Greatly  agitated. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  mild  word,  was  it  only  greatly  agitated,  what  do  you  mean  ?  A. 
I  mean  that  the  whole  country  was  excited,  something  like  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  excited  ?  A.  That  every  man  was  taking  care  of 
himself  as  near  as  possible. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  people  under  arms  other  than  those  you  saw  in  the  council  ? 
A.  Yes,  all  around  the  council  chamber  they  were  under  arms. 
By  Mr.  Fiizpatrick : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Kiel  ?   A.  I  met  him  in  November. 

Q.  Of  last  year  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  aware  he  was  in  the  country  from  November  up  till  March,  till  the 
fight  at  Batoche?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  attend  any  of  the  meetings  that  were  held  in  the 
country  during  that  time  ?    A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  those  meetings  of  your  own  knowledge  ?  A.  No, 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  they  were  held  ?   A.  No. 

Q,  Did  you  at  any  time  attend  any  meeting  at  which  Eiel  was  present  ?  A, 

Yes. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  ?    A.  I  think  in  January; 
Q.  Last  year  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  what  took  place  at  that  meeting,  was  it  a  political  meet- 
ing?  A.  No. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  meeting  was  it  ?   A.  A  presentation  to  Eiel  of  some  money. 

Q.  Money  gathered  by  the  people  of  that  place  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  there  about  the  Government  in  reference  to  the 
grievances  ?   A.  No,  not  a  word. 

Q.  What  took  place  at  the  meeting  ?  A.  My  brother  and  I  were  invited  to  go 
to  the  meeting.  I  gave  $1  towards  it  myself.  We  were  invited  to  the  supper  and 
the  prisoner  was  there.  I  guess  the  whole  people  were  there.  There  were  about  150 
in  Baptiste  Boyer's  house.  There  was  a  pretty  good  spread.  After  the  thing  was 
started  he  had  me  and  my  brother  sit  up  on  the  first  end  of  the  table. 

Q.  Were  any  speeches  made  at  the  table  ?  A.  Yes,  Eiel  proposed  the  health  of 
our  Sovereign  Queen  Yictoria. 

Q.  Eiel  did  that  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  after  that  meeting  ?  A.  I  saw  him  when  I  left  that 
night. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  any  other  time  between  the  time  after  that  meeting  and  the 
19th  March  ?    A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Didn't  have  any  conversation  with  him  at  all  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  Have  had  no  intercourse  with  him  ?    A.  Not  since  then. 

Q.  Never  attended  any  meeting  held  by  him  or  the  council  ?    A.  No. 

Q*  Do  you  remember  a  meeting  about  the  24th  of  February  at  the  church  ?  A* 
No,  I  was  not  there  at  all. 

Q.  You  are  quite  certain  about  that  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  these  people  broke  into  your  house  the  time  you  went  away  for  your 
cattle?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  approve  of  their  doing  that?  Did  he  counsel  it  ?  A.  No, 
I  wrote  to  him  the  next  morning  about  it,  and  I  got  a  letter  back  saying  that  he  did 
not  advise  them  in  any  way  at  all. 

Q.  Protesting  against  it  ?    A.  Yes,  protesting  against  it. 

Q.  Did  Eiel  take  your  part  before  the  council  ?   A.  Yes,  he  took  my  part. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  peculiar  about  Eiel  at  the  time  you  saw  him  ?  Did 
he  give  you  any  explanation  as  to  his  plans  or  programme  ?  A.  No,  he  never  spoke 
about  that  at  all. 

Q.  He  never  mentioned  his  political  programme  ?   A.  No. 
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Q.  Never  gave  you  to  understand  what  he  proposed  to  do  ?  A.  No.  I  did  not 
know  him  very  well,  only  sometimes  to  meet  him. 

Q.  At  the  meeting  where  he  proposed  the  health  of  the  Queen,  do  you  remem- 
ber under  what  circumstances  he  proposed  it  ?  A.  No.  Philip  Garnot  came  with, 
that  paper  and  I  put  my  name  down  for  $1,  and  they  asked  me  to  go  down. 

Q.  Kiel  you  say  proposed  the  health  of  the  Queen  at  that  meeting  ?    A*  Yesi 

Q.  Was  there  any  treason  talked  ?    A.  No,  not  one  word. 

Q.  They  were  all  pleasant  together  as  loyal  subjects  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  section  of  the  country  ?    A.  About  a  year. 

Q.  You  knew  that  there  were  meetings  being  held  alternately  in  the  vicinity  of 
Batoche?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  all  the  people  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Nolin  took  an'active  part  in  these  meetings  ?   A.  Yes. 
Henry  Walters  sworn : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Scott  : 
Q.  Where  were  you  living  in  March  last  ?   A.  At  Batoche. 
Q.  What  was  your  occupation  ?   A.  Keeping  store. 
Q.  Was  it  your  own  store  ?   A.  I  had  a  partner. 
Q.  What  was  your  partner's  name  ?   A.  Baker. 
Q.  And  the  firm's  name  ?   A.  Walters  &  Baker. 
Q.  On  which  side  of  the  river  was  your  store  ?    A.  On  the  west  side. 
Q.  Is  there  any  house  there  besides  your  store  ?    A.  There  is  only  one  house 
close,  belonging  to  the  firm. 

Q.  Batoche  proper  is  on  the  east  side  ?   A.*  Most  of  the  stores  are  there. 
Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  18th  March  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anything  happened  on  that  day  ?    A.  Yes,  that  evening  this  thing  broke  out. 

Q.  What  broke  out?    A.  The  rebellion.    The  first  act  was  committed. 

Q.  What  intimation  had  you  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  ?  A.  About  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  March  I  looked  out  of  the  store  and  saw  a  party 
of  armed  men  driving  towards  the  door,  they  came  up  the  hill  apparently  from  the 
east  side. 

Q.  You  say  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  you  saw  an  armed  party  driving  to 
your  door  from  the  direction  of  the  river  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ?  A.  They  came  to  the  store  and  entered  it,  A  man  came 
and[spoke  to  me  whom  I  did  not  know  at  the  time. 

Q.  A  man  whom  you  did  not  know  spoke  to  you  ?  A.  Yes.  He  asked  for  the 
proprietor.   I  said  I  was  the  man. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  who  spoke  to  you  ?  A.  The  prisoner  is  the  man.  He 
said,  well,  Mr.  Walters,  it  has  commenced. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  A.  I  said  to  him,  I  suppose  you  are  Mr.  Kiel.  He 
said,  yes,  he  was.  1  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  he  said  he  wanted  arms  and 
ammunition.    I  told  him  he  could  not  have  them. 

Q.  Did  the  conversation  continue  ?  A.  Yes.  He  asked  me  to  give  them  up 
quietly  and  peaceably,  and  said  that  if  they  succeeded  in  the  movement  they  would 
pay  me,  and  if  they  did  not  the  Dominion  Government  would  pay  for  them.  It 
would  bo  all  right  either  way. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  what  had  commenced?  A.  Yes.  He  said  it  was  a  move- 
ment for  the  freedom  of  the  people,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  what  movement  ?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  He  said  a  movement  for  the  freedom  of  the  people  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  Was  that  before  or  after  he  asked  for  the  arms  and  ammunition  ?  A.  It  was 
before. 

Q.  When  you  refused  to  give  up  the  arms,  what  was  said  ?    A.  He  argued  with 
me  and  wanted  me  to  give  them  up,  and  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  do  it. 
Q.  Was  anything  done  ?    A.  Yes,  they  finally  took  them. 

Q.  Did  you  consent  ?  A.  No.  They  went  through  some  form  and  put  their 
hands  upon  my  shoulders.  Kiel  ordered  the  men  to  do  that.  I  was  standing  behind 
the  counter  and  they  forced  their  way  past.    I  did  the  best  I  could  to  stop  them* 
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Q.  They  got  past  you  ?    A.  Yes,  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  to  one; 

Q.  Were  all  the  party  armed  ?  A.  Five,  six,  seven  or  eight  were  armed.  I  did 
not  count  the  number. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  armed  ?   A.  I  did  not  see  anything  with  him. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him — did  you  say  that  the  intention  was  to 
arrest  you  when  they  laid  their  hands  upon  you  ?  A.  I  did  not  think  so  at  the  time. 
I  was  arrested  a  few  minutes  after. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  prisoner  about  the  movement  ?  Bid  ho 
say  anything  beyond  what  you  have  told  us  ?  A.  No.  He  did  not  at  the  time  wo 
talked.  I  thought  he  would  not  succeed,  but  they  thought  they  would.  That  was 
about  all . 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  at  any  other  time  about  the  movement  ? 
A.  No,  not  in  reference  to  the  movement.  He  told  me  what  they  were  going  to  do 
when  they  took  the  country. 

Q.  What  were  they  going  to  do  ?  A.  If  successful,  he  told  me  the  way  they 
were  going  to  divide  the  land. 

Q.  How  was  he  going  to  divide  it  ?  A.  One-seventh  for  the  pioneer  whites,  and 
one-seventh  for  the  Indians,  one-seventh  for  the  French  half-breeds,  and  one-seventh 
for  the  church  and  school,  and  the  balance  was  Crown  lands — I  suppose  Government 
lands. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  ?   A.  Yes,  that  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 
Q.  Lands  ©f  which  Government  ?   A.  Government  land  ;  he  did  not  say  which 
Government. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  charges  against  you  ?  A.  The  time  I  was  arrested  he  said 
that  something  had  transpired  which  led  him  to  believe  I  was  in  deadly  opposition 
to  his  cause,  and  he  would  have  to  detain  me, 

Q.  How  long  did  he  detain  you  ?  A.  I  was  allowed  to  go  on  the  third  day.  The 
first  night  I  was  kept  over  my  own  store ;  the  next  morning  I  was  moved  across  to 
the  church  at  Batoche. 

Q.  And  kept  there  three  days  ?   A.  Not  three  whole  days  ;  only  until  the  third 

day. 

Q.  Were  you  then  released  ?   A,  Yes,  the  prisoner  allowed  me  to  go. 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything,  about  the  movement  there  ?  A.  No,  he  did  not  say 
anything  very  particular  about  it,  He  said  they  would  have  no  opposition  from 
Prince  Albert.  The  people,  he  said,  were  friendly.  He  said  if  the  whites  struck  a 
blow,  a  thunderbolt  from  Heaven  would  strike  them;  that  God  was  with  their 
people. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  meeting  before  the  beginning  of  this  movement  ?  A. 
I  only  heard  of  meetings  from  time  to  time.    I  never  was  at  any  of  the  meetings. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  prisoners  besides  you  detained  in  the  same  place  ?  A. 
Yes.  One  young  fellow  that  was  with  me  at  the  time,  and  during  the  evening,  Lash 
and  his  interpreter,  Tompkins,  George  Ness,  Tompkins  and  another  man  that  was 
repairing  the  line.    That  is  all  I  saw. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  took  the  guns  and  ammunition  from  your  store ;  did  they 
take  anything  else  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  take  ?  A.  I  don't  think  they  were  there  at  that  time ;  they 
took  it  all  out  before  the  morning. 

Q.  Everything  out  of  the  store  ?  A.  Pretty  nearly  everything.  Some  unbroken 
packages  they  did  not  take.    They  were  there  when  I  left. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  superintending  the  removal  of  the  goods?  A. 
Everyone  helped  themselves  to  the  clothing  and  moccasins,  and  in  the  morning  they 
were  carrying  away  the  heavy  goods,  and  Kiel  was  superintending  the  removal. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  prisoner  superintended  the  removal  of  the  goods  in  the 
morning  ?  A.  He  was  giving  direction.  He  was  standing  up  on  the  seat  of  his 
outter  in  a  prominent  position,  and  the  half-breeds  were  loading  up  the  goods. 
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By  Mr.  Greenshields  : 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  at  Batoche  ?   A.  Nearly  two  years. 
Q,  Were  you  aware  that  there  was  excitement  and  agitation  going  on  among 
the  half-breeds  some  time  previous  to  this  time  ?    A.  Yes* 
Q.  It  was  rumored?   A,  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  Kiel  before  the  time  he  came  to  your  store  ?  A.  No,  not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  he  came  to  the  country  last  year?  A.  I  heard  at  the 
time  that  he  came  in. 

Q.  You  heard  that  he  had  been  sent  for  by  the  half-breeds  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  for  what  purpose  ?  A.  No.  I  heard  that  the  half-breeds  had 
grievances. 

Q.  And  they  wanted  Kiel  to  assist  them  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  this  discussion  between  you  and  the  prisoner  took  place  regarding  the 
division  of  the  North- West  Territories,  was  that  in  the  store  ?  A.  No ;  in  the  church, 
next  day. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  about  anything  else  at  that  time  with  him  ?  A.  No.  What  I 
was  thinking  about  was  to  try  and  get  away. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  expected  assistance  from  other  powers  in  this  rebel- 
lion ?   A.  No,  I  cannot  say  he  did. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  he  did  not.    A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  saying  so. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  Germans  and  Irish  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  Or  the  United  States  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  his  religion  at  that 
time  ?  A.  No. 

Hill  yard  Mitchell,  sworn : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Osier : 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?   A.  Indian  trader. 

Q.  Where  were  you  carrying  on  business  in  March  last  ?   A.  At  Duck  Lake. 
Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  justice  of  the  peace  there  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  had  a  store  at  Duck  Lake  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  you  knew  of  this  trouble  ?  A.  The  first  I  heard  of  the 
actual  rising  was  when  I  was  coming  from  a  place  called  Sandy  Lake  to  Duck  Lake. 
I  was  crossing  the  Saskatchewan  when  I  met  one  of  the  priests,  and  he  told  me  to 
get  back  to  Duck  Lake,  as  the  half-breeds  were  in  arms  and  intended  to  take  my 
store. 

Q.  You  heard  from  him  that  was  the  intention  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  you  saw  of  the  trouble  ?  A.  I  went  to  the  fort  and  saw 
Major  Crozier,  and  he  told  me  

Q.  He  will  speak  for  himself ;  what  date  was  that  ?  A.  1  don't  remember  the 
day.  It  was  on  a  Thursday.  I  don't  remember  the  day  of  the  month,  but  I  think  it 
must  havo  been  the  19th. 

Q.  The  Thursday  preceding  what  ?  A;  Preceding  the  day  of  the  Duck  Lake 
fight. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  you  saw  of  the  prisoner  ?  A.  The  first  I  saw  of  the 
prisoner  was  sometime  after  Christmas.  He  came  to  my  store  then,  and  that  was 
the  first  I  saw  of  him. 

Q.  I  speak  more  in  reference  to  the  first  time  you  saw  him  after  the  trouble 
commenced  ?  A.  I  saw  him  at  Batoche.  After  coming  from  Carlton,  I  went  to 
Duck  Lake,  and  from  there  I  went  to  Batoche. 

Q.  On  a  Thursday  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  Batoche  whom  did  you  see  ?  A*  I  met  Bernard  Paul,  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  trouble. 

Q.  You  had  a  talk  with  him  ?   A.  Yes: 
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Q.  We  want  to  come  down  to  the  occurrences  with  which  the  prisoner  was  con- 
nected ?  A.  I  went  to  the  river.  Where  I  met  this  man  was  about  two  miles  from 
the  river. 

Q.  What  took  place  at  the  river  ?  A.  I  saw  a  great  many  people  around  the 
river ;  it  was  getting  dark.  I  saw  that  two  or  three  of  the  people  on  this  side  of  the 
river  had  guns  in  their  hands,  people  whom  I  knew.  I  recognized  some  of  them, 
and  when  they  saw  me  they  appeared  to  be  getting  out  of  the  way.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  I  saw  a  man  standing  on  the  hill.  I  went  to  the  village  of  Batoche 
and  saw  some  EDglish  half-breeds  waiting  with  loads  of  flour.  They  said  they  had 
been  waiting  all  day  to  be  unloaded,  and  that  they  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  Kiel, 
They  were  loaded  with  flour.    I  saw  the  load,  and  they  were  loaded  with  Jour. 

Q.  What  next  ?  A.  I  tried  to  get  as  much  information  as  I  could.  I  did  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  safe  for  me  to  proceed,  and  did  not  know  how  I  might  be 
received  by  these  people.  I  saw  Fisher  and  also  Garnot,  and  their  opinion  was  that 
I  could  go  into  the  council  room.  I  asked  them  where  the  council  room  was  and 
Philip  Garnot  took  me  to  the  council  room.  I  did  not  go  into  the  council  room.  I 
went  into  the  priest's  house.  I  saw  some  people  standing  outside  and  I  went  up  stairs 
in  the  house. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  ?  A.  Charles  Nolin,  Philip  Garriepy,  and  a  small  man 
named  Jackson,  who  was  walking  up  and  down, 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  ?  A.  I  saw  him  after  some  time.  I  waited  about 
an  hour  before  I  saw  him.  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  see  him  that  that  was  what  I 
came  for. 

Q.  Can  you  place  this  date  more  accurately  ?  Do  you  know  the  day  Walters* 
store  was  raided  ?   A.  I  am  told  it  was  on  Wednesday,  not  on  Tuesday. 

Q.  Was  this  after  that  store  had  been  raided  ?  A.  Yes,  I  left  Duck  Lake  on, 
Tuesday. 

Q.  This  would  be  Thursday,  the  20th,  probably?    A.  I  think  it  was  the  19th. 

Q.  Had  you  a  conversation  with  the  prisoner  ?  A.  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  him,  he  did  most  of  the  talking. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  the  conversation  was  ?  A.  Someone  told  me  that  he  was  come 
to  see  me,  I  went  down  below,  there  was  no  light,  he  asked  me  to  sit  down  and 
said  he  was  pleased  to  see  me,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  I  told  him  I  came  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  this  trouble,  what  it  meant,  and  said  that  he  need  not  look  upon  me  as  a 
spy  as  I  simply  came  as  a  friend  of  the  half-breeds  to  give  them  some  good  advice,, 
and  try  to  get  them  to  go  home.  He  went  on  explaining  the  cause  of  the  rising. 
He  said  that  the  half-breeds  had  petitioned  the  Government  several  times  to  have 
their  grievances  redressed  but  never  got  a  proper  reply,  and  the  reply  they  were 
getting  now  was,  500  policemen  to  shoot  them.  I  told  him  the  whole  thing  was  a 
false  rumor,  that  no  police  were  coming.  There  always  had  been  false  reports  and  I 
looked  upon  this  one  as  not  true ;  he  said  it  did  not  matter  whether  it  was  true  or 
not,  that  the  half-breeds  intended  to  show  the  Government  that  they  were  not  afraid 
to  fight  500 ;  either  he  or  the  others  told  me  that,  that  was  said.  He  went  on  about  the 
half-breeds'  grievances  and  he  said  that  he  had  suffered  himself,  that  he  had  formerly 
been  kicked  out  of  the  country  fifteen  years  ago  and  kicked  out  of  the  House.  He 
said  a  great  deal  against  Sir  John  and  the  other  members  of  the  Government,  par- 
ticularly against  Sir  John.  He  said  that  he  intended  to  bring  Sir  John  to  his  feet, 
and  talked  a  great  deal  of  bosh.  This  was  ail  in  the  dark,  others  were  in  the  room9 
several  half  breeds. 

Q.  He  was  talking  as  well  of  his  own  grievances  ?  A.  Yes,  principally.  All  he 
said  about  the  half-breeds'  grievances  was  that  they  had  petitioned  the  Government, 
and  then  he  went  on  with  a  long  string  of  his  own  grievances  about  his  being  turned 
out  of  the  House  and  having  to  leave  the  country.  I  think  he  called  himself  an  out- 
law.  He  said  he  had  been  outlawed. 

Q.  He  was  particularly  hard  on  Sir  John  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  was  there  anything  else  of  importance  that  evening  ?  A,  Of  course  I 
asked  him  to  give  me  some  decided  answer.   I  tried  to  persuade  him  and  the  people 
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to  go  home.  I  had  to  be  careful  as  I  did  not  know  what  ground  I  was  treading  on. 
I  did  not  know  what  moment  they  would  make  me  a  prisoner,  and  I  did  not  want  to 
be  made  prisoner.  He  said  he  was  very  glad  I  had  come,  that  my  coming  no  doubt 
might  stop  the  thing  at  once,  but  he  said  he  could  not  give  an  answer  to  me  as  it 
would  take  some  time  to  consider  it.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  communicate  with  the 
Oovernment  and  try  to  get  the  grievances  redressed,  through  telegraph.  I  said  for 
him  to  have  the  wire  repaired,  as  there  would  be  a  great  many  false  reports  in 
Canada.    I  told  him  that  he  had  done  a  foolish  thing  and  asked  him  to  have  the  wire 

Jut  up  at  once,  get  the  grievances  redressed  if  possible  and  stop  the  thing  in  that  way. 
did  not  look  upon  it  as  serious.   I  thought  the  thing  would  simmer  down.    He  said 
he  would  gjve  no  answer  that  day,  that  it  would  take  some  time  to  consider  it. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  ?    A.  I  went  home. 

Q,  In  going  out  did  you  see  anything  ?  A,  I  saw  several  men,  of  course  it  was 
dark  when  I  was  going  back.  I  saw  several  men  around  the  village  loafing  about 
with  guns.  After  I  crossed  the  river,  I  was  stopped  by  two  men  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill,  one  catching  hold  of  my  horse.  They  came  alongside  the  sleigh  and  asked 
me  if  I  was  free.  I  said  yep,  and  was  allowed  to  go  on.  I  came  back  to  Batoche  the 
next  day  to  get  a  decided  answer  from  the  people  and  see  what  they  would  do,  and 
see  if  I  had  made  any  impression  upon  them. 

Q.  What  passed  that  day  ?  A.  I  was  taken  to  the  council  room  and  I  was  told 
they  wanted  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Fort  Carlton,  and  I  was  asked  if  I  would 
make  that  proposal  to  the  police.  I  told  them  it  was  too  absurd,  but  I  said  I  would 
be  happy  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  Major  Crozier  and  themselves,  but  I  would 
not  make  such  a  proposal  myself.  Before  I  came  that  morning  I  heard  they  had  got 
some  plan  of  sending  for  me,  I  think  I  was  to  carry  a  white  flag  ahead  of  those 
gentlemen  to  Carlton,  and  I  was  to  make  the  proposal  to  the  people  in  the  fort.  They 
said  if  the  police  did  not  surrender,  they  would  go  for  them.  I  think  the  police  were 
to  carry  a  cross.  They  told  me  they  were  800  strong ;  it  was  not  Kiel  that  said  that, 
it  was  at  the  council  that  was  said.  Nolin  was  the  speaker.  I  asked  him  to  put  up 
the  wire  and  he  said  he  could  not,  that  it  was  cut  below  Saskatoon.  The  two  things 
I  asked  him  about  was  the  release  of  the  prisoners  and  about  the  wire. 

Q.  He  refused  both  ?    A.  He  released  Walters  and  his  clerk. 

Q.  Was  this  the  occasion  when  Thomas  McKay  was  with  you  ?  A.  No.  After 
that  1  went  to  Carlton  to  try  and  arrange  a  meeting  between  them  and  the  head  of 
the  Government  (Major  Crozier). 

Q.  The  interview  you  are  now  speaking  of  would  be  on  the  20th  ?  A.  On  Friday, 
the  20th. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  Carlton  ?    A.  Yes,  and  reported  matters  to  Crozier. 

Q.  What  next  ?  A.  Major  Crozier  said  he  was  willing  to  meet  Kiel  man  for  man, 
with  or  without  an  escort,  and  at  any  place  that  suited.  1  named  a  place.  I  asked 
the  major  to  send  a  written  note  to  Kiel,  but  he  said  it  was  not  necessary,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  it.    McKay  went  back  with  me. 

Q.  Was  it  the  next  morning  that  you  went  ?  A.  We  started  from  Carlton  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  went  to  Duck  Lake.  I  had  arranged  with  the 
council  to  have  two  messengers  ready  so  that  I  would  not  have  to  go  back  to  Batoche 
again,  and  they  would  carry  the  reply  of  the  major.  And  I  found  the  two  Arcands 
waiting  to  get  the  reply  from  Carlton. 

Q.  Did  you  send  it  on  by  them  ?    A.  No,  I  did  not  say  anything  at  all  about  it. 

Q.  So  the  interview  of  the  morning  of  the  21st  was  arranged,  and  so  you  and 
Mr.  McKay  went  forward  ?    A.  Yes,  we  went  over  to  Batoche. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  there  ?    A.  A  great  many  people. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  actions  of  the  prisoner,  or  the  words  of  the  prisoner  ?  Tell 
us  what  took  place  ?  A.  On  this  occasion  he  was  very  much  excited,  and  he  did  not 
like  my  bringing  over  Mr.  McKay. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?  A.  McKay  had  some  conversation  with  these  people  here 
in  my  house,  and  those  two  men  and  some  other  men  were  brought  up  as  witnesses 
against  McKay,  that  he  was  a  traitor.    And  they  talked  pretty  roughly  to  him.  Mr. 
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Kiel  talked  very  roughly  to  him,  and  said  that  the  Government  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  were  the  two  curses  of  the  country,  and  that  he,  McKay,  was  hand  and 
glove  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Q.  That  was  spoken  to  McKay  ?  A.  Yes,  and  he  said  if  he  was  not  careful  his 
blood  would  be  the  first  blood  shed  on  this  occasion.  I  told  them  I  had  asked  McKay 
to  come  as  my  friend.  I  told  the  people  he  was  one  of  Her  Majesty's  soldiers,  and  I 
told  them  it  was  rather  rough  for  them  to  speak  of  Mr.  McKay  in  .  that  way.  Kiel 
called  down  and  said  if  Mr.  McKay  came  as  your  friend  he  is  entitled  to  the  same 
protection  that  you  are,  but  that  is  the  only  thing  that  saves  him, 

Q.  Then  what  else  took  place  ?  A.  After  that,  I  asked  Kiel  if  we  would  come  to 
the  council  chamber  up  stairs.  We  went  up  there  and  I  told  him  the  message  I  had 
from  Major  Crozier,  that  he  would  meet  him  man  and  man  at  a  certain  place,  alone 
or  with  an  escort,  and  he  got  very  much  excited  and  said  he  would  not  take  Major 
Crozier's  word  of  honor,  that  I  ought  to  have  brought  the  thing  in  writing,  and  he 
asked  me  to  put  it  in  writing.  I  objected  at  first,  but  finally  I  did  put  it  in  writing 
to  the  effect  that  Major  Crozier  would  meet  either  Kiel  or  some  one  sent  for  Kiel's 
people  if  he  gave  him  time. 

Q.  You  made  a  memorandum  of  it  and  signed  it  ?    A.  Yes,  to  his  dictation. 

Q.  Then  what  else?  A.  He  seemed  very  much  excited,  and  he  said  something 
about  a  war  of  extermination  unless  he  could  come  to  terms  with  the  Government, 
and  he  blackguarded  the  Government  a  great  deal,  and  he  blackguarded  the  members 
of  the  Government,  and  he  said  their  word  was  not  worth  that  (indicating  with  his 
thumb).  That  it  was  no  good.  I  offered  to  give  myself  as  a  hostage,  that  Major 
Crozier's  word  was  perfectly  good.  He  said  I  had  nothing  to  risk  and  he  refused  to 
to  take  it.  In  fact,  he  refused  to  meet  Crozier,  but  he  named  two  people  who  would 
meet  him. 

Q.  Two  who  would  meet  him  ?  A.  Yes.  Of  course  I  carried  this  message  back 
to  Carlton. 

Q.  Is  that  about  all  that  took  place  on  that  occasion  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  you  see  many  people  around  the  council  house  ?  A.  I  saw  the  whole  of 
the  population.  I  saw  a  great  many  people  there.  I  considered  the  whole  settle- 
ment was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  armed  ?   A.  Yes,  they  were  all  more  or  less  armed. 
Q.  Any  Indians  ?   A.  No,  I  did  not  see  any  Indians  there,  but  I  met  Indians 
coming  down. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  Fort  Carlton  ?  A,  I  went  back  to  Duck  Lake  and  then 
to  Fort  Carlton  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Q.  Then  did  any  further  meeting  take  place  ?  A.  I  finished  the  thing  there.  1 
told  Major  Crozier  what  they  had  decided  upon. 

Q.  What  did  you  next  do  ?   A.  I  came  back  to  Duck  Lake. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  you  knew  of  it  ?  A.  I  met  two  people  who  had  been 
named  by  the  council  to  hold  a  meeting.  I  did  not  go  to  the  meeting.  I  only 
arranged  for  the  meeting.  It  was  Capt.  Moore  who  went.  I  met  these  two  people 
coming  and  told  them  to  get  there  as  soon  as  possible,  that  it  was  getting  dark,  and 
that  they  should  go  as  soon  as  possible,  and  they  went  on  and  had  their  meeting  and 
came  back  about  nine  o'clock,  and  I  had  some  conversation  with  Nolin  then.  I  advised 
him  to  escape.  He  had  been  a  prisoner  before,  and  he  told  me  he  had  been  forced 
into  the  thing  and  that  he  had  been  condemned  to  be  shot.  I  told  Nolin  to  tell  Kiel 
and  the  people  that  I  had  finished  with  them,  and  that  they  must  now  consider  I 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them,  that  I  had  done  what  I  could  to  quiet  them 
down. 

Q.  Then  was  there  any  formal  proceeding,  or  any  attempt  at  formality  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  McKay  and  yourself  being  at  the  council  house  ?  A.  I  don't  exactly 
understand  you. 

Q.  It  is  said  Garnot  was  secretary,  and  that  the  council  was  called  together ; 
what  do  you  know  about  that  ?  A.  There  was  a  general  hurrah  given,  and  people 
went  up  to  the  counoil  table.  There  was  a  speaker  and  a  secretary. 
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Q.  Was  anyone  called  upon  to  act  as  secretary  ?    A.  Garnot  was  secretary. 
Q.  Philip  Garnot  ?    A.  Yes,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  Duck  Lake  trouble  ?  A.  I  was  with 
the  troops 

Q.  On  the  occasion  of  that  fight  ?    A.  I  was  advancing  on  to  Duck  Lake  with 

the  polico  and  volunteers. 

Q.  And  were  you  in  the  fight  ?   A.  Yes,  I  was  in  the  fight, 

Q.  And  the  result  was  that  you  did  not  get  to  Duck  Lake  ?    A.  No,  we  had  to 

retreat. 

Q.  You  were  not  able  to  take  possession  of  your  store  ?  A.  We  did  not  get  to 
the  store,  we  were  stopped. 

Q.  By  reason  of  the  armed  force  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  your  store  was  raided  afterwards  ?  A.  Everything  I  had  was  taken 
away,  and  the  place  was  burnt  down.  They  made  that  place  their  headquarters  for 
two  weeks,  and  they  cleaned  my  store  out  entirely* 

Thomas  B.  Jackson,  sworn  : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Osier : 
Q.  Do  you  live  at  Prince  Albert,  Mr.  Jackson  ?    A.  I  do. 
Q.  You  are  a  druggist  ?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  have  been  there  for  some  years  ?    A.  Some  six  years. 
Q.  Your  brother,  William  Henry  Jackson,  I  believe,  was  one  of  the  prisoners  ? 
A.  He  was. 

Q.  And  he  had  been  in  the  company  of  Kiel  immediately  prior  to  these  troubles 
and  during  the  troubles  ?    A.  For  some  time  previous  to  them. 

Q.  You  had  known  of  the  movement  and  the  agitation  that  was  in  the  country  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes,  and  I  sympathised  with  it.  » 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  the  prisoner  being  in  the  country  ?  A.  Yes,  I  knew  of  his 
coming  to  the  country.  I  heard  he  was  coming  shortly  before  he  came  back. 

Q.  You  knew  of  him  after  he  came  to  the  country  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  seen  him  write  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  handwriting  ?    A.  I  know  his  handwriting. 

Q.  You  went  over,  I  believe,  on  an  occasion  shortly  after  the  Duck  Lake  fight 
for  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  slain  ?    I  did.  A.  I  was  one  of  those  who  went. 

Q,  How  many  days  after  ?  A.  Three  days  after.  It  was  the  Sunday  after  the 
fight. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  ?  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  take  that 
journey  ?  A.  Mr.  Sanderson,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  of  Eiel,  was  released  by  him 
to  can  y  a  message  to  Major  Crozier  to  remove  the  dead  bodies,  and  Orozier  had 
taken  him  prisoner  at  Carlton,  and  then  took  him  to  Prince  Albert.  I  interviewed 
Sanderson,  and  asked  him  about  my  brother,  and  he  told  me  he  was  insane. 

Q.  You  were  inquiring  about  your  brother  from  Sanderson  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  arranged  Sanderson  should  go  ?  A.  Yes,  Sanderson  said  he  was 
going  and  I  offered  to  go  with  him. 

Q.  And  who  else  went  with  you  ?   A.  William  Drain. 

Q.  You  started,  1  think,  on  the  31st  ?  A.  Sunday  the  29th,  the  Sunday  after 
the  fight. 

Q.  You  went  to  Duck  Lake  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  there  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  passed  between  you  ?    A.  General  conversation. 

Q.  Give  us  the  material  part  of  it  ?  A.  He  spoke  of  having  taken  up  arms, 
that  they  had  done  it  in  self-defence ;  and  in  talking  about  the  Duck  Lake  fight  he 
eaid  ho  had  gone  there  in  person,  that  after  Major  Crozier  had  fired  the  first  volley, 
ho  replied  and  urged  his  men  to  fire,  first,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father ;  secondly, 
in  the  name  of  God  the  Son  ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
repeated  his  commands  in  that  manner  throughout  the  battle. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  told  you  about  the  engagement  ?   A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  else  did  he  say  ?  A.  He  spoke  of  the  people  in  the  town  and  of  the 
settlers  generally.  He  said  he  had  no  desire  to  molest  them,  that  this  quarrel  was 
with  the  Government  and  the  police  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company*  He  wished  the 
settlers  to  hold  aloof  from  taking  arms  in  opposition  to  him,  and  he  said  if  they  held 
aloof  he  would  prevent  the  Indians  from  joining  them.  If  they  kept  aloof  he  was  to 
oppose  the  police  himself. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  do  anything  in  reference  to  that  ?  A*  He  gave  me  a 
letter  to  the  people  generally,  stating  so. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  with  that  letter  ?   A.  I  have  destroyed  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  now  in  existence  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  letter  ?   A*  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  in  it  ?  What  was  the  purport  of  it  ?  A.  To  the  effect  that  if  the 
people  would  hold  aloof  and  remain  neutral,  that  he  would  not  bring  in  the  Indians, 
and  also  to  the  effect  that  the  last  part  of  it,  that  if  they  did  hold  aloof  he  believed 
they  would  celebrate  the  24th  of  May ;  but  that  if  they  did  not,  the  Indians  would 
come  in,  and  parties  from  across  the  boundary,  and  the  result  would  be  they  would 
celebrate  the  4th  of  July,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  What  was  he  going  to  do  with  Prince  Albert  ?  A*  He  said  he  would  give 
them  a  week  to  decide  whether  they  would  accept  his  terms  or  not. 

Q,  And  in  the  event  of  their  not  accepting  his  terms  ?  A.  Then  he  would  take 
the  place.  He  said  Prince  Albert  was  the  key  of  the  position,  and  that  he  must 
attack  it.  He  said  that  if  the  settlers  did  not  stay  at  home,  but  kept  in  town  with  the 
police,  he  would  attack  them  all. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  arrange  with  to  get  the  bodies  of  the  slain  ?  A,  We  requested 
first  some  assistance  from  him,  that  some  of  the  half-breeds  would  go  with  us  to 
remove  them,  but  there  was  some  discussion  about  it,  and  when  they  learned  Major 
Crozier  was  suspicious  of  them,  he  refused  assistance,  and  the  French  halt-breeds  also 
he  refused  to  let  go.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  suggestion  came  through  some  of  them  in 
the  first  place,  and  in  consequence  we  had  to  go  and  remove  them  ourselves. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  there  ?  Who  were  you  taking  orders  from  at  Duck  Lake  ? 
A.  Mr.  Eiel. 

Q.  Who  was  giving  orders  ?   A.  Eiel, 

Q.  Anybody  else  ?   A.  Nobody  else. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  get  the  bodies  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q,  I  believe  he  showed  you  the  bodies  that  had  been  slain  on  their  side  ?  A.  Yes, 
he  did,  just  as  we  were  leaving. 

Q.  Then  you  made  another  visit  within  the  rebel  lines  ?  A.  Yes,  about  a  week 
later. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  that  visit  ?  A.  I  heard  from  a  half-breed  named 
Toussant  Lussier  that  Albert  Monkman  and  fifteen  men  were  in  charge  of  the  pri- 
soners at  Fort  Carlton  and  that  my  brother  was  with  them  and  they  left  them  across 
the  south  branch  to  attack  General  Middleton,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  get  my  brother  away.  I  knew  Monkman  and  I  thought  he  would 
give  him  up.   1  obtained  a  pass  from  Irvine  and  went  after  my  brother. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  when  you  got  there  ?  Ai  I  went  to  Carlton  first  and  then 
to  Duck  Lake .  I  found  Carlton  was  burned  down  and  I  found  Duck  Lake  in  ashes. 
I  went  to  Batoche  and  arrived  there  on  the  Tuesday  after. 

Q.  What  is  the  date?  A.  About  the  1st  of  April — No,  about  the  4th  of  April 
probably. 

Q.  You  reached  Batoche  when  ?    A.  That  was  the  time,  on  the  Tuesday. 
Q.  When  had  you  left  Prince  Albert  ?   A.  On  the  Saturday. 
Q.  That  was  the  4th  of  April  ?   A.  I  reached  Batoche  on  the  4th  April,  on  the 
Tuesday  following. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  7th  of  April   A.  Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Then  did  you  see  the  prisoner  after  you  got  there?    A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  ?    A.I  had. 

Q.  This  was  where  ?   A.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
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Q.  The  day  you  got  there  was  the  day  of  the  fight  ?   A#  The  day  I  got  there. 
Q.  You  had  a  talk  with  him  about  your  brother  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  he  say  what  was  the  matter  with  your  brother?  A.  He  said  he  was  sick; 
he  said  his  mind  was  affected.    He  said  it  was  a  judgment  on  him  for  opposing  him. 
Q.  He  seemed  to  know  his  mind  was  affected  ?   A.  Oh  yes. 
Q.  Did  you  find  his  mind  was  affected  ?   A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  were  they  considering  him,  as  a  sane  or  insane  man  ?  A*  Allowing 
him  his  own  way,  but  they  had  a  guard  over  him. 

Q.  Did  Kiel  speak  as  to  what  was  best  to  do  with  him  or  what  they  were  doing 
with  him  ?  A.  Yes,  he  thought  he  would  improve  there,  but  I  applied  for  per- 
mission to  get  him  away.  Kiel  said  he  was  getting  along  very  nicely  there  and  that 
he  would  recover. 

Q.  He  did  not  let  you  take  him  away  ?   A.  No,  he  refused  to  do  so. 

Q.  Then  did  you  make  any  formal  application  to  get  him  away  ?  A.  I  did  to 
the  council. 

Q.  And  it  was  refused,  I  believe  ?    A.  Yes,  it  was  refused. 
Q.  What  kept  you  in  the  camp  ?    A.  They  refused  to  let  me  go  or  my  brother 
either. 

Q.  Giving  any  reason  ?  A.  Yes,  I  heard  a  discussion.  I  was  up  stairs  in  the 
council  room  and  I  had  spoken  to  Albert  Monkman  to  speak  in  my  favor  and  I  heard 
them  discussing  the  matter.  Of  course  they  spoke  in  French  and  I  did  not  under- 
stand, but  Monkman  was  speaking  in  Cree,  Kiel  came  down  to  the  room  and  com- 
menced to  eat,  and  while  he  was  eating  Monkman  kept  on  talking,  and  he  rushed 
up  stairs  and  attacked  Monkman  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  accused  him 
of  not  doing  his  duty  with  the  English  half-breeds,  that  he  had  not  brought  them  up 
with  the  twenty  men  he  had  sent  for  them.  Monkman  defended  himself  and  there 
was  a  discussion  about  it.  Monkman  said  the  reason  he  did  not  bring  them  was 
because  one  man  said  he  would  go  if  another  would,  and  Kiel  told  him  he  had  given 
him  these  twenty  armed  men  to  bring  the  leading  men  of  the  English  half-breeds  by 
force. 

Q.  And  what  Kiel  was  complaining  about  was  that  the  orders  had  not  been 
obeyed  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Monkman  was  excusing  himself  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  discussion  after  you  arrived  there  as  to  what  they  should 
do,  as  to  any  places  that  should  be  attacked?  A.  They  talked  about  attacking  Prince 
Albert,  but  I  believe  they  were  waiting  for  the  Indians  to  join  them  in  greater 
numbers. 

Q.  Had  they  Indians  there  ?   A.  They  had  Indians  there. 

Q.  At  this  time,  about  the  8th  of  April,  could  you  form  any  idea  as  to  the  number 
of  men  under  arms  ?  A.  I  could  not  say.  I  was  told,  when  I  first  arrived  there,  they 
had  1,800,  but  I  did  not  believe  it.  They  said  they  were  in  houses  near  by.  After- 
wards I  was  told  by  English  half-breeds  that  there  was  only  about  700. 

Q.  Then,  do  you  remember  an  occasion  of  a  false  alarm — do  you  remember  any- 
thing being  done  by  Kiel  on  that  occasion?  A.  On  one  occasion  I  remember  he 
rushed  to  the  church  and  brought  down  the  crucifix,  and  ran  around  among  the  houses 
calling  out  the  men,  and  insisting  all  should  come,  and  I  saw  him  go  out  and  choose 
the  ground  upon  which  to  defend  themselves,  expecting  an  attack  from  the  Humboldt 
trail. 

Q.  He  went  out  and  arranged  the  ground  and  warned  the  men  ?  A.  Yes,  and 
urged  them  all  to  fight,  and  made  preparations  for  the  defence, 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  do  anything  for  him  ?  A.  Yes ;  the  first  night  I  was  there 
he  intimated  he  would  like  me  to  write  some  letters  to  the  papers,  and  place  a  good 
construction  on  his  acts. 

Q.  Wanting  you  to  write  to  the  eastern  papers  ?  A.  Yes ;  to  place  a  favorable 
construction  on  his  action  in  taking  up  arms. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything,  any  particular  matter  he  wanted  inserted  ?  A, 
I  refused  to  do  so  at  first,  because  he  had  not  allowed  me  my  liberty  and  had  taken 
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my  brother  away.  In  my  application  to  the  council  I  said  unless  they  showed  me 
some  consideration  they  could  not  expect  any  consideration  from  me  in  writing 
letters.  After  the  Fish  Creek  fight  I  thought  the  thing  was  going  to  last  all  summer, 
and  commenced  to  write  lor  him. 

Q.  Then,  do  you  remember  Kiel's  asking  you  to  write  any  particular  matter  with 
reference  to  himself?  A.  Yes.  He  claimed  that  he  had  applied  to  the  Government 
for  an  indemnity  through  D.  H.  Macdonald,  and  in  reply  the  Government  had  made 
use  of  some  expressions. 

Q.  What  indemnity  had  he  applied  for  through  Macdonald  ?    A.  For  $35,000. 

Q.  For  what?  A.  For  supposed  losses  through  being  outlawed  and  his  property 
being  confiscated. 

Q.  That  was  the  money  he  wanted  from  the  Dominion  Government  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  how  he  made  up  the  account  ?  A.  No.  He  claimed  in 
all  his  claim  against  the  Dominion  Government  amounted  to  $109,000. 

Q.  Did  you  know  from  him  anything  as  to  his  personal  motives  in  taking  up 
arms?  A.  Yes.  He  disclosed  his  personal  motives  to  me  on  this  occasion.  He 
became  very  much  excited  and  angry,  and  attacked  the  English  and  the  English  coa- 
stitution,  and  exhibited  the  greatest  hatred  for  the  English,  and  he  showed  his  motive 
was  one  of  revenge  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Eevenge  for  what  ?  A.  For  his  supposed  ill-treatment,  his  property  being 
confiscated  and  he  being  outlawed. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  half-breed  struggle  ?  A.  Yes,  he  spoke  of 
their  grievances. 

Q.  In  his  communications  with  you  whose  grievances  were  the  most  prominent  ? 
A.  I  think  his  own  particular  troubles  were  the  most  prominent.  Of  course,  he  spoke 
of  the  half  breed  troubles. 

Q.  Were  you  put  in  close  confinement  at  any  time  ?  A.  Shortly  after  this  out- 
burst he  placed  me  in  confinement  with  my  brother. 

Q.  Had  you  refused  to  write  for  him  in  this  way  ?  A.  Yes ;  and  it  was  in  refer- 
ence to  discussing  that  that  he  became  excited,  and  it  was  shortly  after  that  he  placed, 
me  in  close  confinement. 

Q.  You  were  kept  with  the  other  prisoners  ?  A.  No,  I  was  kept  by  myself  with 
my  brother.    They  would  not  allow  me  to  communicate  with  the  other  prisoners. 

Q.  When  you  were  placed  in  close  confinement  had  you  any  conversation  with 
him  ?  A.  He  came  in  on  one  occasion  and  accused  me  of  trying  to  incite  an  English 
half-breed  named  Bruce  to  desert.  He  said  I  had  been  seen  speaking  with  him,  and 
if  he  could  prove  I  had  been  inciting  him  it  would  go  hard  with  me. 

Q.  Any  other  interview  with  him  while  you  were  in  close  confinement  ?  A*  Not 
just  then.  Shortly  after  Middleton  approached  Batoche  ha  placed  us  in  the  cellar  ^ 
in  the  cellar  of  George  Fisher's  house.  The  first  day  he  took  me  up  to  attend  the 
wounded,  in  case  there  should  be  any  wounded,  and  he  had  some  talk  then  in  regard 
to  the  wounded,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  attend  to  them  as  well  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  between  us. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  to  the  wounded  ?    A.  No ;  they  suspected  I  was  going  to 
desert  and  they  put  me  back  in  the  cellar  that  night. 

Q.  Did  anything  material  happen  until  the  12th  of  May  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  happened  then  ?  A.  On  the  12th  of  May  a  half-breed  opened  the  cellar 
and  called  out  and  said  Eiel  was  wounded.  I  came  up  to  the  council  room,  and  pre- 
sently Eiel  entered  with  Astley,  and  as  soon  as  h©  came  in  he  told  us  Middleton  was 
approaching' and  if  he  massacred  the  families  he  would  massacre  my  brother  and  the 
rest  of  the  prisoners,  and  he  wished  to  send  both  of  us  with  messages  to  Middleton. 

Q.  Were  you  to  deliver  the  message  ?   A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Eiel  write  the  message  ?   A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  this  the  message  produced  ?   A.  I  believe  that  is  the  message. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  written  ?   A.  Written  by  Eiel. 

(The  message  alluded  to  is  exhibit  2.) 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  did  with  this  message  ?  A.  I  believe  I  delivered 
it  to  General  Middleton. 

Q.  You  don't  know?    A.  I  don't  remember  the  fact,  but  I  believe  I  did. 
Q.  With  that  message  you  left  the  camp  ?    A.  I  did. 
Q.  The  rebel  cam])  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  believe  you  did  not  go  back  ?  A.  I  did  not  go  back.  I  did  not  go 
directly  to  Middleton  because  he  changed  his  mind  at  the  last. 

Q.  Who  changed  his  mind  ?  A.  Kiel.  He  took  us  down  about  a  mile  and  a-half 
and  he  ordered  mo  to  go  to  Lepine's  house  and  wave  a  flag  in  front  of  it. 

Q.  Just  to  go  back  for  a  moment— did  you  ever  see  the  prisoner  armed?  A.  I 
did  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  When  was  that  occasion  ?    A.  It  was  some  time  after  the  Fish  Creek  fight. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  at  Batoche  ?    A.  Kiel. 

Q.  Who  instructed  the  movements  of  the  armed  men  ?  A.  Well,  Gabriel  Dumont 
instructed  them  immediately,  but  Eiel  was  over  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  he  did  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fish  Creek  fight?  A. 
He  went  out  with  180  men  the  night  before  and  returned  with  20,  thinking  there 
might  be  an  attack  on  Batoche  from  Prince  Albert  or  Humboldt  or  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  as  he  knew  General  Middleton's  forces  were  divided. 

Q,  You  said  you  knew  the  hand-writing  of  the  prisoner  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  this  document  dated  St.  Anthony,  2lst  March,  1885.  In  whose  hand- 
writing is  that  ?    A.    Louis  Kiel's.    (Document  put  in,  exhibit  5.) 

Q.  Is  all  this  writing  on  the  3rd  page  his  ?    A.  Yes,  it  is  all  his  writing. 

Q.  These  signatures  are  in  Garnot's  writing  ?    A*  Yes,  they  seem  to  be  Garnot's. 

Q.  In  whose  hand-writing  1b  this  document  ?  A.  Louis  Kiel's.  (Document  put 
in,  exhibit  6.) 

Q.  Is  this  paper  in  the  writing  of  Louis  Kiel  ?  A.  Yes,  that  is  his  writing. 
(Document  put  in;  exhibit  7.) 

Q.  Are  the  two  papers  attached  here  in  Kiel's  hand-writing  ?  A.  Yes.  (Putin, 
exhibit  8.) 

Q.  Is  this  document  in  Kiel's  hand-writing  ?    A.  It  is.    (Put  in,  exhibit  9.) 
Q.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  exovede  "  ?   A.  It  means 
one  of  the  flock. 

Q.  Is  this  letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  Kiel  ?  A.  It  is,  with  the  exception  of  a 
piece  of  back-hand  which  appears  to  be  in  Garnot's  writing,  (Document  put  in,  ex- 
hibit 10.) 

Q.  In  whose  hand- writing  is  this  ?    A.  Kiel's.    (Exhibit  11.) 
Q.  Is  exhibit  12  in  Kiel's  writing  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Exhibit  13  and  exhibit  14  are  both  in  Kiel's  hand-writing  A.  Yes,  it  is  all 
Kiel's. 

Q.  Are  these  five  sheets  comprising  exhibit  15  in  Kiel's  writing  ?  A.  They  are 
all  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  prisoner. 

Q.  Exhibit  16  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  prisoner  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  exhibit  17  is  in  his  hand-writing  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Exhibit  18.  Is  this  document  in  his  hand-writing  ?  A.  It  is,  all  but  the 
last  signatures. 

Q.  Exhibit  19.  Is  that  in  the  hand- writing  of  Kiel  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  Kiel's  signature  that  is  to  this  document  ?  A.  Yes.  (Put  in,  exhibit  20.) 

Q..  The  body  of  the  writing,  is  that  Kiel's  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  But  the  signature  is  ?    A.  Yes. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Fitzp&trick. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  more  of  the  documents  that  have  been  shown  you,  except 
that  you  know  they  are  in  the  hand-writing  of  Kiel.    A.  That  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  if  they  ever  left  Kiel's  possession  or  not  ?   A.    I  don't. 

Q.  You  said,  at  the  beginning  of  your  deposition,  that  you  were  aware  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  agitation  going  on  in  the  Saskatchewan  district  during  last  autumn 
and  fall?    A.   I  did. 
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Q.  Will  you  explain  the  nature  of  that  agitation  ?  A.  That  agitation  was  for 
provincial  rights  principally,  also  for  half-breed  claims,  and  also  agaiost  duties  and 
such  things  as  that.    We  felt  the  duties  onerous. 

Q.  A  purely  political  agitation  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  in  sympathy  with  the  agitation  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  aware  Biel  was  brought  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
part  in  the  agitation  ?  A.  He  was  brought  to  this  country  on  account  of  his  supposed 
knowledge  ot  the  Manitoba  Treaty. 

Q.  The  people  of  the  Saskatchewan  district  were  of  opinion  Riel  could  be  useful 
to  them  in  connection  with  the  agitation  ?  A.  Well,  he  was  brought  in  principally 
by  the  half-breeds.  The  Canadians  knew  nothing  about  it  till  he  was  very  nearly 
here. 

Q.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  people  in  that  district  had  joined  together  for  the 
purpose  of  this  agitation  ?    A.  They  had. 

Q.  That  agitation  had  been  going  on  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  ?  A.  For 
some  time. 

Q.  Can  you  say  for  about  how  long  ?    A.  Five  or  six  years  or  longer. 
Q.  Did  you  attend  any  meetings  held  by  Riel  ?   A.  I  attended  the  meeting  in 
Prince  Albert. 

Q.  You  were  present  during  that  meeting  ?    A.  During  the  greater  part  of  it. 
Q.  You  heard  what  Kiel  said  ?    A.  1  did. 

Q.  What  date  was  that  meeting  held  ?  A.  I  could  not  say  exactly,  some  time  in 
June  or  July. 

Q,  At  his  first  arrival  ?    A.  Yes* 

Q.  He  stated  he  wished  the  movement  to  be  entirely  a  constitutional  movement  ? 
A.  Purely  a  constitutional  movement.  He  said  if  they  could  not  get  what  they 
agitated  for  in  five  years  to  agitate  for  five  years  more,  that  constitutional  agitation 
would  get  what  they  wanted. 

Q.  You  knew  he  continued  assisting  in  the  agitation  up  to  the  time  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  March  ?  A.  He  was  there  as  a  sort  of  half-breed  adviser  principally.  He 
was  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  but  he  was  there  in  the  capacity  of  half-breed 
adviser. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  hear  that  he  wished  to  resort  to  any  means  other  than 
constitutional  up  to  the — March  ?    A.  Nothing. 

Q.  You  beiDg  an  active  participator  would  naturally  have  heard  of  any  such 
intention  if  it  had  existed  ?    A.  Certainly. 

Q  There  was  no  such  movement  up  to  that  time  ?    A.  No. 

Q,  After  the  1st  of  March  when  did  you  first  see  Kiel?  A.  When  I  went  to 
Duck  Lake. 

Q.  When  had  you  seen  him  previous  to  that  time  ?  A.  Sometime  in  January  ho 
was  in  the  town. 

Q.  Had  you  conversation  with  him  then  ?    A.  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him  about  the  movement  ?  A.  I  daresay  I  did,  but  I  can- 
not remember. 

Q.  Did  he  at  that  time  say  anything  to  you  that  would  lead  you  to  believe  he 
intended  to  do  anything  that  was  not  a  constitutional  agitation  ?  A.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.    He  never  referred  10  anything  that  was  not  a  constitutional  agitation. 

Q.  At  the  discussions  you  had  had  with  him  previous  to  March  iadt  it  always 
appeared  to  you  that  the  ordinary  means  adopted  by  the  settlers  were  adopted  by 
him  ?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  When  you  saw  him  at  Duck  Lake  you  spoke  to  him  about  your  brother  and 
he  told  you  your  brother  had  become  insane  ?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  had  become  insane  because  he  had  opposed  Kiel,  and  that  he 
was  punished  by  God  for  his  opposition  to  Kiel  ?    A.  That  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  You  never  heard  such  a  remark  by  Kiel  previous  to  that  time  in  any  of  your 
other  conversations  with  him  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  you  as  a  peculiar  remark  ?   A.  No,  I  don't  think  so, 
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Q.  You  thought  it  was  quite  natural  such  a  thing  should  occur  ?  A.  I  didn't, 
agree  with  it,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  very  nice  explanation  on  his  part  to  make. 

Q.  He  told  you  at  that  time  the  priests  were  entirely  opposed  to  him  and  the 
movement  and  were  entirely  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  North-West  settlement  T 
A.  No,  but  he  said  they  were  opposed  to  him. 

Q.  He  gave  you  then  to  understand  the  priests  were  entirely  wrong  and  he  was 
entirely  right  ?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  In  fact  they  did  not  know  anything  they  were  talking  about  and  he  knew  it 
all  ?   A.  He  said  they  were  working  only  for  their  own  interests. 

Q.  Did  he  explain  to  you  what  his  intentions  were  as  to  the  division  of  the  ter- 
ritories, what  he  intended  doing  when  he  succeeded  in  chasing  the  Canadians  out  of 
the  country  ?  A.  Sometimes,  probably  when  I  was  a  prisoner  I  heard  him  talk  of 
dividing  the  country  in  sevenths  or  giving  a  seventh  of  the  proceeds  to  assist  the* 
Poles ;  a  seventh  to  the  half-breeds  and  a  seventh  to  the  Indians. 

Q.  Some  more  to  the  Hungarians  ?    A.  Yes,  and  so  on, 

Q.  You  said  when  you  were  Kiel's  prisoner,  that  it  was  after  the  17th  and  18th 
of  March  you  heard  him  discussing  the  future  division  which  he  intended  making  of 
the  territories  if  he  got  rid  of  the  Canadians  ?  A.  Something  to  that  effect,  but  f 
cannot  remember  exactly  what  it  was. 

Q.  You  heard  him  talking  of  dividing  the  country  into  different  parts  ?  A. 
understood  it  was  one-seventh  Of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  and  u  takes  "  would 
given  to  these  different  people. 

Q.  Did  he  then  say  he  expected  any  assistance  from  these  people  ?  A.  No,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  scheme  of  immigration  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  His  plan  as  he  then  unfolded  it — did  it  appear  in  conformity  with  the  pians 
you  had  heard  him  discussing  at  the  public  meetings  at  which  you  had  assisted  i  A_ 
Oh,  no,  altogether  different. 

Q.  Would  you  look  at  this  document  called  the  foreign  policy  document  and  say 
if  you  can  see  anything  on  it  which  would  bear  out  that  intention  to  divide  up  the* 
country  (witnets  looks  at  exhibit  15)  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  hand-writing  as  that  of  Louis  Eiel  ?  A.  It  is  scribbled 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Q.  What  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  isjcertainly  in  his  hand-writing  ?  A* 
Yes,  it  certainly  is. 

Q.  And  is  the  ink  on  the  other  side  not  the'same  as  that  ?    A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  And  don't  you  think  the  hand-writing  is  also  the  same  ?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  does  it  not  represent  Eiel's  hand- writing  ? 
A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Eiel  explained  to  you  what  was  meant  by  the  word  "  exovede  "  ?  A.  He  did. 

Q.  That  it  was  meant  to  convey  that  he  was  simply  one  of  the  flock  ?    A.  Yes- 

Q.  That  he  had  no  independent  authority  but  simply  acted  as  one  of  the  others  ? 
A.  Yes,  it  was  simply  an  affectation  of  humility. 

Q.  You  are  aware  all  the  documents  signed  by  him  as  far  as  you  know  bore  the* 
word  "  exovede  "  ?    A.  The  most  of  them. 

Q.  You  had  several  conversations  with  Eiel  after  the  conversion  of  your 
brother,  on  religious  matters  ?  A.  After  I  was  taken  prisoner,  but  nothing  much 
on  religious  matters.  He  u&ed  to  talk  about  his  new  religion,  about  leaviug  the* 
errors  of  the  church  of  Eome  out  and  adopting  a  more  liberal  plan. 

Q.  He  explained  to  you  his  new  religion  ?  A.  He  explained  it  as  a  new  liberal 
religion,  ho  claimed  the  Pope  had  no  rights  in  this  country. 

Q.  Did  ho  condescend  to  inform  you  as  to  the  person  in  whom  his  authority 
should  be  vested  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  believed  from  him  there  was  some  person  in  this  country  who  would 
probably  take  the  position  of  Pope  in  this  country  ?  A.  I  think  very  likely  he  in- 
tended himbelf  to  take  the  position,  that  the  Pope  was  in  his  way. 

Q.  This  took  placo  after  you  wore  made  a  prisoner— this  conversation  about  th<F 
new  religion  ?   A.  I  think  so,  and  he  alsD  spoke  about  it  at  Duck  Lake, 
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Q.  All  the  conversations  you  had  with  him  in  reference  to  this  political  move- 
ment never  in  any  way  referred  to  this  new  religion  ?  A.  No ;  he  spoke  of  religion 
but  merely  as  ordinary  men  do. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  heard  of  this  new  religion  and  these  new  theories  of  reli- 
gious questions  was  after  the  rebellion  had  begun  ?    A.  Yes. 

General  Frederick  Middleton,  sworn : — 

Examined  by  Mr,  Robinson  : 
Q.  You  are  a  major-general  in  Her  Majesty's  service?    A,  I  am. 
Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  Canada  ?    A.  I  am  commanding  the  home 
militia  force. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?    A.  Ottawa. 

Q.  Were  you  called  upon  for  service  in  these  territories  at  any  time?  A.  I  was. 
Q.  When?    A.  I  think  it  was  on  the  23rd  of  March.  I  was  sent  for  on  the  23rd 
of  March  by  Mr.  Caron  and  told  I  should  have  to  leave  at  once  for  the  North- West. 
Q.  Mr.  Caron  is  Minister  of  Militia  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  reason  was  given  you  ?  A.  He  told  me  they  had  news  which  was  of  a 
very  bad  character ;  that  a  rising  might  take  place  and  I  was  to  go  at  once,  and  he 
asked  me  when  I  could  go. 

Q.  When  did  you  start  ?    A.  About  two  hours  afterwards. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  first  ?  A.  I  went  straight  to  Winnipeg.  On  the  way  to 
Winnipeg,  I  think  it  was  on  the  train,  I  heard  of  the  Duck  Lake  battle.  When  I  got 
to  Winnipeg  I  found  the  90th  was  almost  ready  to  march,  that  a  small  detachment 
had  been  sent  to  Qu'Appelle  and  that  the  Winnipeg  battery  was  ready.  And  then  I 
heard  more  news  about  Colonel  Irvine  afraid  to  go  to  Batoche  as  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  half-breeds,  and  I  heard  a  confirmation  of  the  Duck  Lake  affair.  I  went  to 
the  town  hall  and  inspected  the  90th,  and  that  evening  I  went  on  the  train  with 
the  90th  and  went  straight  to  Qu'Appelle  without  stopping. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Qu'Appelle?  A.  I  cannot  exactly  remember. 
I  was  there  waiting  for  the  formation  of  the  commissariat. 

Q.  You  left  Qu'Appelle  and  proceeded  where  ?   A.  To  Fort  Qu'Appelle. 

Q.  And  from  that  you  went  to  Fish  Creek  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  you  met  the  opposing  rebels?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  force  was  under  your  command  when  you  got  to  Fish  Creek  ?  A. 
When  I  got  to  Fish  Creek  I  had  the  90th.  I  had  previously  divided  my  forces  and 
put  half  of  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  I  had  under  my  immediate  command 
the  90th,  the  so-called  "A"  Battery  with  two  guns,  Bouiton's  scouts,  and  I  think  that 
was  all. 

Q.  How  many  in  all  ?    A.  On  paper  there  would  be  about  420  or  450. 
Q.  That  was  your  force  at  Fish  Creek  ?   A.  Yes ;  as  far  as  1  can  remember. 
Q.  And  how  many  were  lost  there  on  your  side  ?    A.  I  think  we  had — well  I 
forget  the  exact  number.    We  lost  nine  or  ten  killed  and  forty  wounded. 
Q.  That  was  on  the  24th  of  April  ?    A.  The  24th  of  April. 

Q.  You  remained  there  for  some  short  time  ?  A.  Until  I  could  gat  rid  of 
the  wounded.  We  had  a  large  number  of  wounded  and  I  could  not  leave  them  there. 
I  hadn't  sufficient  force  to  leave  to  protect  them  and  I  was  obliged  to  wait,  and  I 
also  wanted  oats,  but  the  principal  thing  was  to  get  rid  of  the  wounded. 

Q.  Then  you  proceeded  to  Batoche  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  arrive  before  Batoche  ?  A.  About  nine  miles  from  Batoche  I 
struck  the  trail  from  Batoche  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  marched 
straight  on  to  Batoche,  leaving  my  camp  standing. 

Q.  And  when  did  the  engagement  begin  ?  A.  On  the  9th,  the  instant  we  got 
there. 

_  Q.  Do  you  mean  you  were  fired  on  almost  on  your  getting  there  ?  A*  On '  our 
arrival,  we  came  on  the  top  of  the  plateau  and  we  saw  a  large  assembly  of  men,  and 
we  opened  fire  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  engagement  ?   A.  Yes. 
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Q.  The  engagement  continued  till  the  12th  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  "When  Batoche  was  taken  ?    A.  When  Batoche  was  taken. 

Q.  I  believe  you  had  some  negotiations  on  the  12th  ?  A.  Yes.  On  the  12th  I 
had  moved  out  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  enemy.  I  moved  to  the  right  in  order  to 
draw  their  attention  away,  and  I  left  orders  with  my  second  in  command,  that  while 
I  wfis  away,  as  soon  as  he  heard  firing,  he  was  to  retake  the  old  position  we  had  the 
previous  days,  and  as  I  drew  the  enemy  off  on  the  right,  he  was  to  press  on  on  the 
left.  I  went  off  with  the  cavalry  and  guns  so  as  to  make  as  much  show  as  possible, 
and  I  kept  the  enemy  engaged  some  little  time.  In  the  middle  of  our  engagement 
there,  which  was  quite  at  long  bowls,  I  saw  a  man  galloping  across  the  plains,  from 
the  direction  of  the  enemy,  with  a  flag.  He  came  closer,  and  it  turned  out  to  be 
Mr.  Astley.  He  handed  me  a  letter.  He  said  :  ''lam  one  of  the  prisoners.  I  have 
been  sent  by  Riel  to  communicate  with  you,  and  I  have  brought  you  this  letter.'' 

Q.  Is  this  the  letter  he  brought  you  ?  A.  Yes,  that  is  the  same  letter.  (Letter 
put  in  Exhibit  21.)    This  is  my  answer  on  the  back  of  it. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  with  this  letter  ?  A.  I  took  it  from  Mr.  Astley  and 
wrote  my  answer,  and  gave  it  to  Mr,  Astley,  who  went  away  with  it. 

Q.  What  took  place  next  ?    A.  The  next  thing  was  a  man  on  foot  came  up. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  he  was  ?  A.  Yes,  he  was  Mr.  Jackson,  a  brother  of  t  he 
man  who  was  a  prisoner.  He  came  up  with  another  document.  He  had  exactly 
the  eame  story  to  tell,  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Biel,  only  he  was  confused*  He  said 
lie  had  been  told  to  stand  in  front  of  a  house  with  a  white  flag,  and  eventually  he 
said  he  found  that  was  a  stupid  work,  and  he  came  on  to  me. 

Q.  Is  this  the  document  he  brought  (Exhbit  22)  ?  A.  Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  belief 
it  is.  It  is  an  exact  copy  of  it,  because  it  was  a  little  different  from  the  wording  of 
the  other  one. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  in  answer  to  that  ?  A.  I  took  no  particular  notice  of 
it,  as  I  had  already  sent  an  answer  back.  I  looked  upon  this  simply  as  a  copy,  and 
I  told  Jackson  I  had  sent  an  answer  back  by  Astley. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  between  the  time  you  received  the  two  communications  ? 
A.  I  should  say  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Q.  And  what  took  place  next  ?  A,  As  soon  as  that  was  over,  I  did  what  I 
principally  wanted — I  had  drawn  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Astley  said  :  M I  think, 
sir,  Mr.  Kiel  is  in  a  very  great  state  of  excitement,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
would  surrender."  I  gave  orders,  and  retired  my  whole  force  by  degrees  and  fell 
back  upon  my  camp. 

Q.  And  what  took  place  next  ?  A.  When  I  arrived  at  the  camp,  I  was  very 
much  put  out  and  annoyed  to  find  my  orders  had  been  misunderstood,  and  that 
instead  of  their  having  taken  advantage  of  my  feint  and  having  occupied  the  rifle 
pits,  they  were  all  quietly  in  camp. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  further  communications  ?  A.  As  soon  as  I  found  this, 
I  am  afraid  I  used  some  pretty  strong  language.  The  end  of  it  was  we  attacked. 
The  men  were  ordered  down.  I  went  down  myself  to  the  front  to  see  if  there  was 
any  of  the  enemy  in  the  entrenchment.  I  soon  got  tangible  proof  of  it.  The  force 
that  had  their  dinner  were  brought  up,  and  we  began  gradually  to  force  our  way  on. 
In  the  middle  of  that,  when  we  got  the  artillery  down,  Mr.  Astley  came  again  gallop- 
ing, having  run  the  gauntlet  of  both  forces.  He  ran  between  them,  and  came  with  a 
flag  and  produced  another  letter  from  Kiel. 

Q.  Is  this  the  one  he  brought  you  that  time.  (Producing)  ?  A.  Yes,  that  is  the 
same  one. 

Q.  Is  this  the  envelope  it  came  in  ?  A.  Yes.  (Exhibits  3  and  4.)  I  could  not 
hear  what  Astley  was  saying.  I  opened  the  envelope  and  handed  it  to  him.  I  could 
not  hear  what  he  said.  I  tried  to  stop  the  guns  firing  to  hear  it  but  that  was  hope- 
less. At  last  he  handed  me  the  envelope  and  pointed  to  it  and  I  read  what  was  on  the 
outside  of  the  envelope,  and  he  said,  after  Mr.  Eiel  had  closed  the  letter,  he  got  it 
back  and  wrote  on  it  with  an  int  elible  pencil,  and  he  said  you  better  read  what  that 
was. 
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Q.  Then  what  took  place  ?  A.  Astley  said  he  had  better  go  back  with  an  answer, 
and  I  said  no,  there  was  no  necessity.  He  said  the  prisoners  might  De  massacred.  I  said 
there  was  no  fear  of  that,  that  we  would  be  there  in  half  a  minute.  I  went  on  and 
forced  my  way,  brought  the  90th,  and  dismounted  the  troops  and  gradually  pushed  on< 

Q.  And  then  the  place  was  carried?  A.  Then  the  place  was  carried.  By  a 
series  of  rushes  we  forced  our  way  on  and  the  enemy  dispersed  altogether,  but  they 
still  kept  up  a  fire  in  the  distance,  but  virtually  all  attempt  at  defence  had  ceased 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  stray  shots  now  and  then. 

Q.  Astley  didn't  return  ?    A.  No,  he  went  down  with  us  to  the  plateau. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  force  was  killed  on  that  occasion  ?  A.  On  that  occasion 
there  was  six  killed,  I  think,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  wounded. 

Q.  That,  practically,  was  the  end  of  the  campaign  so  far  as  your  campaign  was 
concerned  ?   A.  Practically,  it  was. 

Q,  How  long  after  that  was  it  before  the  prisoner  was  brought  to  you  ?  A.  That 
was  the  12th.  We  halted  the  13th  and  marched  on  the  14th,  and  I  think  it  was  on 
the  15th.  I  had  heard  he  was  on  that  side  of  the  river  and  I  marched  as  soon  as  I 
could,  intending  to  go  toLepine's  Crossing,  On  the  way  I  heard  of  Kiel  and  Dumont 
having  been  seen,  and  instead  of  going  to  Lepine's  I  turned  and  halted  at  Garriepy's 
crossing  and  sent  out  all  the  scouts  I  could  spare  with  directions  to  search  the  woods 
as  far  as  Batoche.  On  the  15th  Kiel  was  brought  in  by  two  scouts,  Hourie  and  Arm- 
strong, and  brought  to  my  tent,  and  when  he  entered  the  tent  he  produced  a  paper 
which  I  had  sent  to  him,  saying  if  he  surrendered  I  would  protect  him  until  his  case 
was  decided  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  him  when  he  was  first  brought  in  ?  A.  He  was  brought 
into  my  tent  Very  few  knew  he  was  there.  I  kept  him  in  my  tent  all  day.  1  had 
another  tent  pitched  alongside  and  he  was  put  in  that  tent  under  charge  of  Captain 
Young  with  two  sentries  with  loaded  arms  and  during  that  night  Captain  Young  slept 
in  the  tent. 

Q.  Had  you  conversation  with  the  prisoner  while  he  was  there  ?  A.  Yes,  dtu> 
ing  the  first  day  he  was  there  I  had  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  invite  any  conversation  from  him  ?  A.  I  daresay  I  asked  him  ono 
or  two  questions.    He  talked  very  freely  to  me. 

Q.  And  did  he  make  any  representations  as  to  his  share  in  the  matter  ?  A.  No, 
I  cannot  hardly  remember.  I  was  writing  at  the  time  and  then  I  stopped  writing 
and  talked  to  Kiel.  The  only  one  thing  1  can  remember  particularly  as  to  his  share  in 
the  matter  was  as  I  was  leaving  the  tent.  He  said :  "  General,  I  have  been  think- 
ing whether,  if  the  Lord  had  granted  me  as  decided  a  victory  as  he  has  you,  whether 
I  should  have  been  able  to  have  put  it  to  a  good  use."  That  was  the  only  thing  he 
said  as  I  left  the  tent.    I  had  talked  a  good  deal  with  him  on  different  matters. 

Q.  Then  he  was  sent  down  with  Captain  Young?    A,  Yes.    I  telegraphed  down 
to  the  Government  to  say  Mr.  Riel  was  a  prisoner  and  to  know  what  was  to  be  done 
with  him,  and  eventually  I  was  directed  to  send  him  to  Kegina  which  I  did,  under 
the  charge  of  Captain  Young  with  twelve  men  and  a  sergeant. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Greenshields  : 

Q.  You  were  in  command  of  the  forces  in  the  North-West  Territories  ?  A  I  was. 
In  the  course  of  that  command  did  you  issue  any  general  instructions  or 
proclamations  to  the  inhabitants?  A.  Well,  once  while  i  was  at  Fish  Creek  I  sent 
a  communication  by  an  Indian  to  say  that  the  Government  had  no  war  against  the 
half-breeds  or  Indians,  that  those  who  had  been  forced  against  their  will  to  join  Riel 
would  be  pardoned  if  they  left  and  went  to  their  homes  and  reserves,  but  1  said  no 
pardon  should  be  given  to  Kiel  or  his  immediate  aiders  and  abetters.  It  was  some- 
thing to  that  effect. 

Q.  Was  that  proclamation  issued  over  your  name  ?    A.  Over  my  signature. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that?  A.  Tt**,  must  have  been  between  the  24th  of 
April  and  the  5th  of  May,  while  we  were  lying  at  Fish  Creek  with  the  wounded. 

Q.  During  the  time  Kiel  was  in  your  tent  did  you  have  any  conversation  with 
him  regarding  his  religious  views  ?  A.  Well,  yes,  he  talked  a  good  deal  about  his 
religion. 
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Q.  Did  Astlev  make  any  remark  to  tou  at  the  time  he  brbught  these  two 
messages  that  Kiel  wished  as  a  condition  of  his  surrender  that  he  should  be  recognized 
as  the  head  of  the  church  he  had  formed  at  Batoche,  or  remarks  to  that  effect?  A. 
No,  I  don't  think  ho.  I  remember  Astley  saying :  "  Confound  him,  he  is  always 
bothering  about  his  religion,  he  is  anxious  you  should  know  about  his  religion,"  or 
something  like  that. 

Q*  This  was  before  you  saw  Kiel  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you,  that  is  Eiel,  when  you  had  this  conversation  with 
him  regarding  religion  ?  A.  1  could  hardly  tell  you.  It  was  a  disconnected  thing. 
He  told  me  that  Eome  was  all  wrong  and  the  priests  were  narrow-minded  people. 
There  was  nothing  particularly,  except  the  ideas  of  an  enthusiast  on  some  religious 
point. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  you  he  was  a  prophet  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God  ?    A.  No,  nothing  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  paper  which  you  sent  to  Eiel  offering  him 
protection  sent  ?  A.  I  don't  exactly  know  what  you  mean.  That,  I  think,  was  sent 
when  Astley  told  me  he  was  anxious  to  surrender. 

Q.  It  was  when  Astley  told  you  he  thought  he  was  anxious  to  surrender  that 
you  sent  him  that  ?  A.  I  think  I  sent  it  out  by  a  scout.  I  have  got  a  copy  of  it  in 
my  book.    I  think  I  sent  it  by  a  scout. 

Q.  Whs  there  not  a  man  came  on  behalt  of  Eiel,  after  the  final  charge  and  after 
Batoche  had  been  carried,  and  stated  to  you  Eiel  would  be  willing  to  give  himself  up 
under  certain  conditions?    A.  No;  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  having  seen  a  man  named  Moise  Ouellette,  who  was  one  of 
the  councillors  of  the  government  of  the  Saskatchewan  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  him 
particularly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  he  came  to  your  camp  and  stated  he  knew  where  Eiel  was, 
and  that  he  would  surrender  under  certain  conditions,  and  he  didn't  wish  to  be 
followed  by  anyone?  A.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  If  any  man  had  come  and  told  me 
that,  1  would  have  seized  him  immediately. 

Q.  That  is  pretty  good  evidence  he  didn't  come  ?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Your  recollection  is  you  gave  that  little  piece  of  paper  to  a  scout  ?  A.  Yes ; 
with  the  hope  it  would  reach  Eiel  in  some  way  or  another. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  date  you  gave  him  this  paper?  A.  No;  I  cannot 
exactly  say,  but  it  must  have  been  between  the  12th  and  the  15th. 

George  Holmes  Young,  sworn  : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burbidge  : 

Q.  You  are  an  officer  in  the  Winnipeg  Field  Battery  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  with  General  Middleton's  force  before  Batoche?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  position  were  you  ?    A.  I  was  Brigade  Major  of  the  Infantry  Brigade. 

Q.  You  were  with  the  forces  on  arrival  at  Batoche  ?    A.  I  wa 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  about  the  time  you  arrived  ?  A.  As  we  supposed  we 
were  nearing  Batoche  we  heard  heavy  firing  from  the  steamer;  that  was  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  Vfay.  We  heard  the  steamer  firing  and  whistling  for  assist- 
ance. 

Q.  You  were  present  during  the  fighting  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th  ?  A. 

Yob. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  advance  that  went  over  the  rifle  pits  in  the  last  charge  ? 
Ai  I  was. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  first  who  went  into  a  certain  house  I  believe  ?    A.  Yes, 

•ir. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  that  bouse  ?  A.  The  house  known  as  their  council  chamber 
Q.  What  did  you  find  there?    A.  In  the  up-stairs  I  found  a  large  number  of 
paper i  and  books. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  them  ?  A.  On  the  table  where  they  had  left  them,  fast- 
ened to  the  wall  in  paper  clips  and  some  in  tin  boxes  and  some  in  a  small  leather 
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reticule ;  they  were  generally  through  the  room  in  places  of  safety  according  to  their 
importance. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ?  A.  I  lashed  the  books  and  papers  together 
with  a  rope  and  gave  them  to  an  artillery  sergeant  to  take  to  Colonel  Jarvis.  Other 
papers  were  found  besides  those  I  found  in  the  council  chambar,  and  as  they  turned 
up  I  took  possession  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  those  papers?    A.    I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  (No.  5)  as  one  of  the  papers  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  as  one  of  the  papers  you  found  (fi)  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  as  one  of  the  papers  you  found  there  (?)  ?   A*  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  recognise  that  as  one  of  the  papers  (13)  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  this  as  one  of  the  papers  you  found  there  (16)  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  prisoner  was  brought  into  camp  ?  A.  I  was  in 
the  camp  and  saw  him  brought  in. 

Q.  You  were  through  the  fight  at  Batoche?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  You  saw  the  rebels  fighting  against  the  troops,  against  General  Middieton? 
A.  les. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed  ?    A.  With  rifles  and  shot  guns. 

Q.  How  many  days  after  Batoche  was  Eiel  taken  ?    A.  The  last  day  of  Batoche 
was  Tuesday  the  12th,  and  the  prisoner  was  brought  into  camp  on  the  afternoon  of  '■ 
Friday  the  15th.   He  was  brought  by  the  scouts  to  the  tent  of  the  general  and  was 
held  there  for  questioning. 

Q.  Was  he  afterwards  put  under  your  charge  ?  A.  I  was  sent  for  by  the  gen- 
eral, as  I  had  known  the  prisoner  in  the  rebellion  of  '69  and  70,  to  see  if  I  would 
recognize  him.  I  reported  that  there  was  no  mistake  as  to  his  identity.  About 
half-past  nine  word  was  sent  that  the  general  wanted  me,  and  I  went  to  the  tent  and 
the  general  told  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoner  and  be 
answerable  for  his  safe  keeping,  I  had  charge  of  him  till  I  delivered  him  to  Captain 
Dean  on  the  23rd  of  May. 

Q.  Had  you  frequent  conversations  with  him  during  that  time  ?    A.  Constantly. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  freely  and  voluntarily  with  you  ?  A.  Yes,  he  talked  all  the 
time. 

Q.  You  did  not  order  him  to  make  any  statements  to  you  ?    A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  at  all  in  regard  to  the  Indians  he  expected  to  act  with  him. 
How  many  they  were  

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — I  raise  the  formal  objection  to  this  part  of  the  evidence.  This 
was  a  statement  made  by  this  man  to  this  person  who  was  in  charge  of  him. 

His  Honor. — What  is  your  objection  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — A  statement  made  by  a  prisoner  when  in  custody  to  the  person, 
in  charge  of  him  is  not  admissible  in  evidence. 
By  Mr.  Burbidge  : 

Q.  Did  you  hold  out  any  inducement  to  him  to  make  a  statement 
to  you?   A.  No. 

Q.  His  statements  were  voluntary  entirely  ?    A .  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  any  inducements  or  make  any  promises  of  any  kind.    A.  No. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  — It  is  not  admissible  in  evidence  unless  he  made  it  voluntarily. 
By  Mr.  Burbidge  : 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  the  Indians?  A.  On  Saturday  the  general 
wished  to  know  as  to  the  movements  of  some  bands  who  intended  to  join  the  rebel 
forces  and  the  prisoner  spoke  about  a  messenger,  Chi-ci-cum,  whom  he  had  sent 
towards  Prince  Albert  and  Battleford  to  bring  men  with  him  to  Batoche.  He  gave 
this  information  to  the  general  as  it  might  be  possible  to  divert  the  Indians  from 
their  intentions. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  sending  runners  out  to  the  bands  ?  A.  Yes,  in 
the  North- West,  and  also  towards  Cypress  Hills. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  you  of  any  other  aid  he  expected  to  receive  ?  A.  I  was 
instructed  to  speak  about  possible  aid  from  Irish  sympathisers  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — Were  you  instructed  to  speak  to  him  about  that  ?   A.  Yes. 

Mr.  fitzpatrick.— Then  I  object. 

Mr.  Bnrbidge. — We  will  not  say  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  about  the  battles  ?   A.  About  Duck  Lake. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  that  ?  A.  We  had  a  conversation  as  to  the  way  it 
occurred.  He  insisted  that  Major  Crozier  fired  first.  After  the  first  fire  he  said  that  he 
had  instructed  his  men  to  fire;  he  gave  three  commands  to  fire  as  he  explained  it. 
The  first,  as  I  remember,  it  was  "In  the  name  of  God  who  made  us,  reply  to  that." 
They  fired  and  Crozier's  men  replied,  and  then  he  said  "  In  the  name  of  God  the  Son 
who  saves  us,  reply  to  that,"  and  the  third  was  "In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  sanctifies  us,  reply  to  that."  He  spoke  also  on  the  circumstance  that  after  Gabriel 
was  wourded,  a  scalp  wound,  I  thiDk,  he  continued  to  load  the  gUDS  of  the  men  till 
stopped  by  the  flow  of  blood  and  when  he  could  not  do  that  any  longer  he  said  "  My 
poor  children  what  will  you  do,  I  can't  help  you  any  longer."  We  spoke  of  Batoche 
after  his  capture,  in  reference  to  the  death  of  an  old  man  I  saw  lying  dead  on  the 
face  of  the  ravine,  Donald  Ross,  I  think  was  his  name.  He  told  me  that  as  he  was 
dying  he  called  cut  for  his  relatives  and  children  to  come  and  see  him  before  he  died. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  disposal  of  his  forces  at  the  fight  ?  A.  We 
were  cod  versing  about  his  different  lines  of  defences.  He  had  1hree  as  I  understood, 
&  double  line  of  rifle  pits  and  a.  lower  line  again.  He  explained  how  the  scouts  were 
to  fall  back  when  pressed,  that  there  were  to  be  three  in  each  pit.  He  said  that 
he  and  Gabriel  Dumont  differed,  that  Gabriel's  opinion  was  that  the  rebel  right  was 
the  key  of  the  position  and  should  be  defended.  The  prisoner's  opinion  was  that  the 
whole  linp  should  be  especially  defended.  The  matter  was  decided  in  council  in  favor 
of  his  view. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  about  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Indians  ?  A.  He  said  in  the 
early  part  the  movement  was  all  carried  on  by  the  half-breeds,  but  when  it  came  to 
fighting  the  Indians  were  the  bravest  of  his  soldiers.  He  was  aware  of  the  death  of 
French,  and  of  many  other  instances  of  the  fight.  I  was  positive  from  the  instances 
lie  talked  about  he  must  have  been  opposite  to  me  at  different  times. 

Q.  This  conversation  took  place  when  he  was  under  your  charge  ?   A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  : 

Q.  The  information  given  to  you  by  the  prisoner  was  intended  to  be  given  to 
the  general,  in  reference  to  the  Indians  ?    A.  Chi  ci-cum,  yes. 

Q.  He  gave  the  information  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  general  to  take  such 
measures  as  were  necessary  to  prevent  any  difficulty  with  the  Indians  ?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  He  gave  that  freely  and  voluntarily  without  pressure  ?  A.  Yes ;  entirely  of 
lis  own  accord. 

Q.  The  fkct  that  the  prisoner  gave  himself  up,  necessarily  tended  to  shorten  the 
conflict,  and  avoid  further  spilling  of  blood  ?  A.  I  thought  he  was  captured  by  the 
scouts.  I  cannoi  express  any  opinion  as  to  that.  If  he  gave  himself  up  it  might  have 
had  that  effect. 

Qi  You  heard  what  the  general  said  this  morning  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  general  impression  was  that  Eiel  in  every  way  desired  to  close  hostili- 
ties ?  A.  He  gave  us  all  the  information  that  we  pressed  him  for  ;  sometimes  he 
would  branch  out  into  other  subjects  to  gain  time  to  consider  his  answers. 

Major  Edward  W.  Jarvis,  sworn  : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Scott  :  J 
Q.  I  undei  stand  you  were  in  command  of  the  Winnipeg  Field  Battery  ?  A.  Yes. 
Q.  On  active  service  at  the  battle  of  Batoche  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  Were  you  thcio  on  the  12th  of  May  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  Through  the  whole  four  days  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wire  any  papers  handed  to  you  during  that  time  ?  Yes,  towards  the  end 
of  the  engagement  on  the  12th,  the  last  day  of  the  engagement. 

Q.  hy  whem  were  they  bi  ought  to  you  ?  A.  By  one  of  the  staff-sergeants  of 
the  battery. 
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Q.  Would  you  recognize  the  papers  ;  did  you  examine  them  ?  A,  I  examined 
them,  but  not  particularly.  1  examined  them  more  particularly  subsequently, 
about  two  days  after,  by  order  of  the  general. 

Q.  You  would  recognize  them  I  suppose.  Is  that  one  of  them  (6)  ?  A.  Yes, 
that  is  one  of  them . 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  (5)  ?   A.  Yes,  that  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  (7)  ?    A.  Yes,  that  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  (13)  ?   A.  Yes,  that  is  one  too. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  this  one  (11)  ? 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  this  one  (12)  ?  A.  That  is  also  one  of  them. 
Q,  Do  you  recognize  that  one  (16)  ?  A.  Yes,  that  is  one  of  them. 
Q.  And  this  (15)  ?   A.  Yes,  that  was  also  among  the  papers. 

Major  Croziee,  sworn : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Osier : 
Q.  I  believe  you  are  an  officer  in  the  Mounted  Police  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  At  the  time  of  this  trouble  commanding  in  the  north  district  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q*  With  headquarters  at  Battleford  ?   A.  Yes, 

Q.  Carlton  was  the  principal  outpost?  A.  Yes;  the  headquarters  were  at 
Battleford. 

Q.  Fort  Carlton  was  the  principal  outpost  ?   A.  Yes* 

Q.  in  command  of  ?    A.  Superintendent  Gagnon. 

I  believe  you  arrived  at  Carlton  on  the  11th  of  March  ?    A.  Yes* 

Q.  You  remained  there  till  after  the  Duck  Lake  fight  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  force  had  you  immediately  before  the  Duck  Lake  fight,  at  Carlton  ? 
A:  We  had  fifty  men  on  my  arrival  on  the  11th,  and  I  brought  twenty-five  men 
afterwards. 

Q.  And  then  ?   A.  That  was  the  full  strength  of  the  police. 
Q.  You  were  joined  by  some  volunteers  ?   A.  By  the  Prince  Albert  volunteers 
about  the  21st. 

Q.  I  believe  you  heard  there  was  trouble  and  you  issued  a  proclamation  ? 
A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  there  was  the  engagement  we  had  heard  of  ?   A.  There  was. 

Q.  Your  terms,  as  given  to  your  agents,  were  ?  A.  Captain  Moore  and  Thomas 
McKay,  of  Prince  Albert,  were  the  men  that  I  sent  out. 

Q.  With  instructions  ?  A.  I  told  Captain  Moore  to  tell  the  men  whom  he  would 
meet  from  Eiel  that,  as  I  believed  many  of  the  men  had  been  led  into  this  affair, 
I  hoped  they  would  disperse  and  go  to  their  homes,  and  I  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  consider  their  case  and  would  deal  leniently  with  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ringleaders,  who  would  have  to  answer  for  their  offence ;  that  I 
would  do  all  in  my  power  to  get  an  amnesty  for  the  rank  and  file. 

Do  you  know  how  those  terms  were  received  of  your  own  knowledge  ?  A. 
I  can  tell  what  was  told  me, 

Q.  The  result  was  that  they  still  continued  in  arms  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  organized  an  advance  from  Fort  Carlton  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  it  was  not  an  advance  in  the  military  sense  of  the  word.  I  went  out  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  some  provisions  at  a  store  at  Duck  Lake. 

Q.  Having  sent  out  a  smaller  party  in  the  morning  who  returned  unsuccessful  ? 
A.  Driven  in. 

Q.  Then  you  were  proceeding  to  get  the  provisions  and  you  were  met  by  a — —  ? 
A.  By  a  large  party  of  rebels. 

Q.  Did  you  identity  any  of  the  party  as  leading  ?    A.  No, 

Q.  The  result  was  a  contest  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  force  was  fired  upon  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  several  killed  and  wounded  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  provisions  ?   A.  We  did  not. 
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Q.  Why?    A.  We  could  not  proceed ;  we  were  prevented  by  an  armed  force 

of  rebels. 

Q.  Then  did  you  receive  a  letter  or  communication  after  thefffight  on  the  2*7tli 
of  March  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  gave  that  communication  {20)  to  you  ?    A.  Sanderson. 

Q.  Asking  you  to  come  for  your  dead.  Had  it  this  copy  of  the  minute  attached 
when  you  received  it  ?  A.  Well  I  cannot  swear  to  that.  I  don't  recollect  that 
minute,  the  other  part  I  remember  distinctly.  I  handed  it  to  my  commanding 
officer  after  receiving  it. 

Q.  You  do  recollect  getting  this  document  purporting  to  -bo  signed  by  the  pri- 
soner?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  in  effect  a  letter  asking  you  to  send  fbr  your  dead  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  you  had  been  compelled  to  leave  upon  the  field  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  sent  for?    A.  Not  then ;  they  were  sent  for  afterwards. 

Q.  Who  composed  the  forces  that  opposed  you — were  they  all  half-breeds  ?  A. 
I  don't  think  so  ;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  were  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  Indians  ?  A.  I  saw  men  dressed  as  Indians] and  that  looked 
like  Indians. 

By  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  : 

Q.  When  you  reached  the  place  where  the  fight  took  place  you  advanced  your- 
self did  you  not?   A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  A  short  distance  in  advance  of  your  troops  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  met  by  one  from  the  opposite  side  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ?    A.    I  do  not  know — he  appeared  to  be  an  Indian. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  man  ?    A.  That  man  I  heard  was  killed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  drop  ?    A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  him  drop. 

Q.  Was  he  the  first  man  killed  to  your  knowledge?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  men  drop  yourself  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 
My  attention  was  engaged  giving  directions  to  my  party. 

Q.  Your  dead  remained  upon  the  field  ?  A,  Not  the  whole  of  them,  some  of  the 
dead  did. 

Q.  You  knew  that  one  of  your  men,  Newett,  remained  wounded  ?  A.  Of  course 
I  knew  it  afterwards,  but  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge  that  man  Was  taken  care  of?  A.  Not  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  though  I  believe  he  was  from  what  I  heard. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  dead  after  the  battle  ?   A.  No,  I  did  not . 

Q*  Before  they  were  interred  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  on  the  field?  A.  I  saw  some,  but  the  dead  left  upon  the 
field  I  did  not  see. 

Chajlles  Nolin,  sworn : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Casgrain  : 
(Mr.  Marceau  was  sworn  as  interpreter.") 
Q.  You  live  at  St.  Laurent  ?    A.  At  the  present  time,  yes. 
Q.  You  lived  before  in  Manitoba  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  prisoner  came  into  the  country  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  About  what  time  was  it  ?    A.  I  think  about  the  beginning  of  July,  1884. 
Q.  You  met  him  several  times  between  that  time  and  the  time  of  the  insurrec- 
tion ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  speak  about  his  plans,  and  if  so,  what  did  he  say  ?  A. 
About  a  month  afler  he  arrived  he  showed  me  a  book  that  he  had  written  in  the 
State.-}.    What  he  showed  me  in  that  book  was  first  to  destroy  England  and  Canada* 

Q,  And  ?    A.  And  also  to  destroy  Rome  and  the  Pope. 

Q.  Anything  else  ?  A.  He  said  that  he  had  a  mission  to  fulfil,  a  divine  mission, 
and  as  a  proof  that  he  had  a  mission  he  showed  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Montreal, 

eleven  years  back. 
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Q.  Did  he  say  how  he  would  carry  out  his  plans  ?  A.  He  did  not  say  how  he 
would  carry  out  his  plans  then. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  something  after  ?  A.  He  commenced  to  talk  about  his  plans 
shout  the  1st  of  December,  1881. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ?  A.  In  the  beginning  of  December,  1884,  he  began  to 
show  a  desire  to  have  money,  he  spoke  to  me  about  it  first  I  think. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  say  he  wanted  ?  A.  The  first  time  he  spoke  of  money  I 
think  he  said  he  wanted  $10,000  or  $15,000. 

Q.  From  whom  would  he  get  the  money  ?  A.  The  first  time  he  spoke  about  it 
he  did  not  know  any  particular  plan  to  get  it,  at  the  same  time  he  told  me  that  he 
wanted  to  claim  an  indemnity  from  the  Canadian  Government.  He  said  that  the 
Canadian  Government  owed  him  about  $100,000,  and  then  the  question  arose  who 
the  persons  were  whom  he  would  have  to  talk  to  the  Government  about  the  indem- 
nity. Some  time  after  that  the  prisoner  told  me  that  he  had  an  interview  with 
Father  Andre  and  that  he  had  made  peace  with  the  church,  that  since  his  arrival  in 
the  country  he  had  tried  to  separate  the  people  from  the  clergy,  that  until  that  time 
he  was  at  open  war  almost  with  the  clergy.  He  said  that  he  went  to  the  church  with 
Father  Andre  and  in  the  presence  of  another  priest  and  the  blessed  sacrament  he  had 
made  peace,  and  said  that  he  would  never  again  do  anything  against  the  clergy. 
Father  Andre  told  him  he  would  use  his  influence  with  the  Government  to  obtain  for 
him  $35,000.  He  said  that  he  would  be  contented  with  $35,000  then,  and  that  he 
would  settle  with  the  Government  himself  for  the  balance  of  the  $100,000.  That 
agreement  took  place  at  Prince  Albert.  The  agreement  took  place  at  St.  Laurent 
and  then  Father  Andre  went  back  to  his  mission  at  Prince  Albert. 

Q.  Before  December  were  there  meetings  at  which  Eiel  spoke  and  at  which  you 
were  present  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ?  A.  Tjjl  the  24th  of  February  I  assisted  at  seven  meetings  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  tell  you  what  he  would  do  if  the  Government  paid  him  the 
indemnity  in  question  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ?  A.  He  eaid  if  he  got  the  money  he  wanted  from  the 
Government  he  said  he  would  go  wherever  the  Government  wished  to  send  him.  He 
had  told  that  to  Father  Andre,  if  he  was  an  embarrassment  to  the  Government  by 
lemaining  in  the  North-West  he  would  even  go  to  the  Province  of  Quebec.  He  said 
Also,  that  if  he  got  the  money  he  would  go  to  the  United  States  and  start  a  paper 
and  raise  the  other  nationalities  in  the  States.  He  said  before  the  grass  is  that  high 
in  this  country  you  will  see  foreign  armies  in  this  country.  He  said  I  will  commence 
by  destroying  Manitoba,  and  then  I  will  come  and  destroy  the  North- West  and  take 
possession  of  the  North- West. 

.  Q.  Did  anyone  make  a  demand  in  the  name  of  the  prisoner  for  the  indemnity 
A.  In  the  beginning  of  January  the  Government  asked  for  tenders  to  construct  & 
telegraph  line  between  Edmonton  and  Duck  Lake.  I  tendered  for  it. 

Q.  You  withdrew  your  tender  ?    Ai  Yes. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  On  the  29th  of  January  the  tenders  were  to  be  opened,  on  the  27th 
the  prisoner  came  with  Dumont  and  asked  me  to  resign  my  contract  in  his  favor, 
because  the  Government  had  not  given  him  any  answer  to  his  claim  for  $35,000,  so 
as  to  frighten  the  Government.  The  prisoner  asked  to  have  a  private  interview  to 
speak  of  that  privately  with  Dumont  and  Maxime  Lepine.  We  went  to  Lepine's  and 
it  was  then  that  Eiel  told  me  of  his  plans. 

Q.  What  were  his  plans  ?  A.  The  prisoner  asked  me  to  resign  him  my  contract 
to  show  the  Government  that  the  half-breeds  were  not  satisfied,  because  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  given  Eiel  what  he  asked  for. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  how  he  would  realize  his  plans  ?   Ai  Not  there,  I  spoke  to  himi 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ?  A.  I  told  him  I  would  not  sacrifice  anything  for  him 
particularly,  on  account  of  his  plan  of  going  into  the  United  States.  I  would  not 
give  five  cents,  but  that  if  he  would  make  a  bargain  with  me,  with  Lepine  and 
J&umont  as  witnesses,  I  proposed  to  him  certain  conditions*  I  proposed  that  he 
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would  abandon  his  plan  of  going  to  the  United  States  and  raising  the  people,  that  he 
should  abandon  his  idea  of  going  to  the  States  and  raising  an  army  to  come  into 
Canada.  The  second  condition  was,  that  he  would  renoun  ce  his  title  as  an  American 
citizen.  The  third  condition  was,  that  he  would  accept  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  soon  as  the  North- West  would  be  divided  into  counties. 

Q.  Were  those  conditions  accepted  by  the  prisoner  ?  A.  Yes ;  the  next  day  I 
received  a  telegram ;  answer  to  a  telegram  from  McDowall.  The  telegram  said  that 
the  Government  was  going  to  grant  the  rights  of  the  half-breeds,  but  there  was 
nothing  said  about  Kiel's  claim. 

Q.  Did  you  show  the  answer  to  Kiel  ?  A.  I  showed  the  reply  I  received  next 
Sunday. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  month  ?   A.  Of  February. 

Q.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  ?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  the  prisoner  say  ?  A.  He  answered,  that  it  was  400  years  that  the 
English  had  been  robbing,  and  that  it  was  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  that  it  had  been: 
going  on  long  enough. 

Q.  Was  there  a  meeting  about  that  time,  about  the  8th  or  24th  of  February  ?  A. 
A  meeting  ? 

Q.  At  which  the  prisoner  spoke?  A.  There  was  a  meeting  on  the  24th  of 
February,  when  the  prisoner  was  present. 

Q.  What  took  place  at  that  meetiDg,  did  the  prisoner  say  anything  about  his 
departing  for  the  United  States  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  did  the  prisoner  tell  you  about  that  ?  A.  He  told  me  that  it  would  be 
well  to  try  and  make  it  appear  as  if  they  wanted  to  stop  him  going  into  the  States. 
Five  or  nix  persons  were  appointed  to  go  among  the  people,  and  when  Kiel's  going 
away  was  spoken  about  the  people  were  to  say  "  no,  no."  It  was  expected  that 
"Gagnon  would  be  there,  but  he  was  not  there.  Kiel  never  had  any  intention  of 
leaving  the  country.  • 

Q.  Who  instructed  the  people  to  do  that  ?   A.  Kiel  suggested  that  himself. 

Q.  Was  that  put  in  practice  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  tell  you  he  was  going  to  the  United  States  ?  A.  I  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting  when  the  question  of  Kiel's  going  away  was  brought  up. 

Q.  In  the  beginning  of  March  was  there  a  meeting  at  the  Halcro  settlement  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  that  meeting  was  organized  by  him  ?  A.  The  meet- 
ing was  not  exactly  organized  by  the  prisoner ;  it  was  organized  by  me ;  but  the 
prisoner  took  advantage  of  the  meeting  to  do  what  he  did.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  inform  the  people  of  the  answer  the  Government  had  given  to  the  petition 
they  had  sent  in. 

Q.  Between  the  1  st  of  March  and  the  meeting  at  Halcro  was  there  an  interview 
between  the  prisoner  and  Father  Andre?    A.  Yes;  on  the  2nd  of  March. 

Q.  Those  notes  you  have  in  your  hand  were  made  at  the  time  ?  A.  Yes,  about 
the  time.  On  the  2nd  of  March  there  was  a  meeting  between  Father  Andre"  and  the 
prisoner  at  the  mission. 

Q.  At  the  interview  between  Father  Andre  and  the  prisoner,  did  the  prisoner 
speak  about  the  formation  of  a  provisional  government  ?  A.  About  seven  or  eight 
half-breeds  were  there.    The  prisoner  came  about  between  10  and  11  o'clock. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  Father  Andre  ?  A.  The  prisoner  was  with  Napoleon 
Nauld  and  Damase  Carriere.  The  prisoner  appeared  to  be  very  excited.  He  said  to 
Father  Andre  :  "  You  must  give  me  permission  to  proclaim  a  provisional  government 
before  twelve  o'clock  to-night." 

Q.  What  day  was  this  ?    A.  The  2nd  of  March, 

Q.  W hat  then  ?  A.  The  prisoner  and  Father  Andre  had  a  dispute,  and  Father 
Andre  pm,  the  prisoner  out  of  doors. 

Q.  What  took  place  at  the  meeting  at  Halcro?  What  did  you  see?  A.  I  saw 
about  bixty  men  arrive  there  nearly  all  armed,  with  the  prisoner. 

Q.  What  day  was  that?    A,  3rd  of  March. 
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Q.  Were  these  men  armed  ?    A.  Nearly  all  were  armed. 

Q,  What  did  you  do  ?  A.  That  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
English  half-breeds  and  the  Canadians.  When  I  saw  the  men  coming  with  arms  I 
asked  them  what  they  wanted  and  I  said  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  put  the 
arms  in  a  waggon  and  cover  them  up  so  they  would  not  be  seen. 

Q,  The  prisoner  spoke  at  the  meeting?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?  A.  He  said  the  police  wanted  to  arrest  him  but  he  said 
these  are  the  real  police,  pointing  to  the  men  that  were  with  him, 

Q.  Did  you  speak  at  the  meeting  ?  A,  Yes,  I  spoke  at  that  meeting  and  as  I 
could  not  speak  in  English  I  asked  the  prisoner  to  interpret  for  me.  Before  leaving  in  the 
morning  the  prisoner  and  I  had  a  conversation.  He  had  slept  at  my  place  that  nighti 
Before  leaving  I  reproached  him  for  what  he  had  done  the  night  before. 

Q.  On  the  5th  March  ?  A.  The  prisoner  came  with  Gabriel  Dumont  to  see  me, 
he  proposed  a  plan  to  me  that  he  had  written  upon  a  piece  of  paper*  He  said  that 
he  had  decided  to  take  up  arms  and  to  induce  the  people  to  take  up  arms  and  the  first 
thing  was  to  fight  for  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  honor  of  religion,  and  for  the  salva- 
tion of  our  souls.  The  prisoner  said  that  he  had  already  nine  names  upon  the  paper 
and  he  asked  me  for  my  name.  I  told  him  that  the  plan  was  not  perfect,  but  since  he 
wanted  to  fight  for  the  love  of  God  I  would  propose  a  more  perfect  plan.  My  plan 
was  to  have  public  prayers  in  the  Catholic  chapel  during  nine  days  and  to  go  to  con- 
fession and  communion  and  then  do  as  our  consciences  told  us. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  adopt  that  plan  ?  A.  He  said  that  nine  days  was  too  long. 
I  told  him  that  I  did  not  care  about  the  time  and  that  I  would  not  sign  his  paper. 
The  prisoner  asked  me  to  come  the  next  day  to  his  house.  I  went,  and  there  we  dis- 
cussed his  plan.   There  were  six  or  seven  persons  there. 

Q.  Did  you  propose  your  plan  ?  A.  He  proposed  his  plan  and  then  he  proposed 
mine. 

Q.  Did  you  decide  to  have  the  nine  days  ?  A.  We  decided  upon  the  nine  days* 
prayers ;  that  plan  was  adopted  almost  unanimously,  no  vote  was  taken  upon  it. 

Q.  Was  the  nine  days'  prayer  commenced  in  the  church  ?  A.  Yes,  on  the  Sunday- 
following. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  ?  A.  The  meeting  at  Kiel's  was  on  the  6th.  I  think  it 
was  on  the  6th  of  March. 

Q,  When  did  the  nine  days'  prayer  commence  ?  A.  It  was  announced  in  the 
church  to  commence  on  the  Tuesday  following  and  to  close  on  the  19th,  St.  Joseph's 
day. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  assist  at  the  prayers?  A.  No,  he  prevented  people  going, 
Q.  When  did  you  finally  differ  from  the  prisoner  in  opinion  ?    A.  About  twenty 

days  before  they  took  up  arms.    I  broke  with  the  prisoner  and  made  open  war  upon 

him. 

Q.  What  happened  on  the  19th  ?  A.  On  the  19th  of  March  I  and  the  prisoner 
were  to  meet  to  explain  the  situation.    I  was  taken  prisoner  by  four  armad  men. 

Q.  Who  were  the  armed  men  ?  A.  Philip  Garriepy,  David  Touron,  Francis 
Vermette  and  Joseph  Flornoine.  I  was  taken  to  the  church  of  St  Antoine.  I  saw 
some  Indians  and  half-breeds  armed  in  the  church. 

Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  go  to  the  council  after  that  ?  A.  During  that 
Bight  I  was  brought  before  the  council. 

Q,  Was  the  prisoner  there  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?   A.  I  was  brought  before  the  council  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night.    The  prisoner  made  the  accusation  against  me. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  ?    A.  I  defended  myself. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  in  a  few  words  ?    A.  I  proved  to  the  council  that  the 
prisoner  had  made  use  of  the  movement  to  ciaim  the  indemnity  for  his  own  pocket. 
Q.  You  were  acquitted  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  church  after  that  ?  A.  The  prisoner  protested  against  the 
decision  of  the  council. 

Q.  Why  did  you  join  the  movement  ?    A.  To  save  my  life. 
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Q.  Yon  were  condemned  to  death  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  were  you  condemned  to  death  ?  A.  When  I  was  made  prisoner  I  had 
been  condemned  to  death,  when  I  was  brought  to  the  church. 

Q.  On  the  21st  of  March  were  you  charged  with  a  commission  ?  Do  you  recog- 
nize that  (5)  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  that  ?    A.  The  prisoner  himself, 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ?  A.  To  go  and  meet  the  delegates  of  Major  Crozier.  I 
did  not  give  them  the  document,  because  I  thought  it  was  better  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  26th  of  March,  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Duck  Lake  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  there  ?    A.  Yes.    After  the  news  came  that  the  police 
were  coming,  the  prisoner  started  one  of  the  first  for  Duck  Lake  on  horseback. 
Q.  What  did  he  carry  ?    A.  He  had  a  cross. 
Q.  Some  time  after  you  left  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  went  to  Prioce  Albert  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  beginning  of  December,  1884,  the  prisoner  had  begun  speaking  of  his 
plans  about  taking  up  arms  f   A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Lemieux : — 

Q.  You  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  political  movements  in  this  country  since 
1869  ?  A.  Yes.  In  1869  I  was  in  Manitoba.  The  prisoner  is  my  cousin  In  1884 
I  knew  that  the  prisoner  was  living  in  Montana.  I  understood  that  he  was  teaching 
school  there.  He  had  his  wife  and  children  there.  I  was  aware  there  was  a  scheme 
to  bring  him  into  the  country. 

Q.  You  thought  the  presence  of  the  prisoner  would  be  good  for  the  half-breeds, 
for  the  claims  they  were  demanding  from  the  Government  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  that  movement  the  Catholic  clergy  took  part?  A.  The  clergy  did  not 
take  part  in  the  political  movements,  but  they  assisted  otherwise* 

Q.  The  clergy  of  all  denominations  ?  A.  Yes,  all  the  religions  in  the  North- 
West. 

Q.  You  were  not  satisfied  with  the  way  things  were  going,  and  you  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  Eiel  as  a  rallying  point  ?    A.  Not  directly,  not  quite. 

Q.  Who  sent  to  bring  him?  A.  A  committee  was  nominated,  and  it  was 
decided  to  send  the  resolution  to  Ottawa.  We  did  not  know  whether  the  petition 
was  right  or  whether  we  had  the  right  to  present  it.  We  were  sending  to  Ottawa, 
and  they  were  to  pass  Kiel's  residence.  When  the  time  came  we  saw  that  we  could 
not  realize  money  enough  to  send  them  there,  and  the  committee  changed  its 
decision.  Delegates  were  sent  to  Mr.  Kiel  to  speak  about  this  petition,  and  they 
were  to  invite  him  into  the  country  if  they  thought  proper. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  object  to  come  ?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  were  the  delegates  sent  by  the  committee?  A.  Gabriel  Dumont, 
Michel  Dumas  and  James  Isbester.  The  prisoner  came  with  his  wife  and  children 
and  lived  with  me  about  four  months. 

Q.  A  constitutional  movement  took  place  in  the  Saskatchewan  to  redress  the 
grievances?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  half-breeds  of  all  religions  took  part  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  whites  ?  A.  Not  directly,  they  sympathised  very  much  with  us.  The 
whites  did  not  take  direct  action  in  the  movement,  but  sympathised  greatly  with  the 
half-breeds. 

The  witness  is  asked  during  what  length  of  time  the  political  movement  lasted 
and  he  says  it  commenced  in  March,  1884,  and  continued  until  February  or  March, 
18fc5.  He  says  that  the  prisoner,  after  having  lived  about  three  months  at  his  place, 
went  into  his  own  house  that  he  thinks  was  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Ouellette. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  in  September  the  prisoner  wanted  to  go,  and  the  witness 
answers  that  he  knows  that  the  prisoner  spoke  of  going,  but  he  never  believed  that 
he  wanted  to  go. 

The  witness  is  asked  at  what  date  about  he  ceased  to  have  friendly  relations  with, 
the  prisoner,  and  he  says  about  twenty  days  before  the  taking  up  of  arms,  which  was 
about  the  18th  of  March, 
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The  witness  is  asked  if  in  the  month  of  February  he  thought  yet  Mr.  Kiel  could 
be  useful  to  their  cause,  and  he  says  that  in  that  month  he  thought  that  if  he  acted 
constitutionally,  he  would  be  useful  to  their  cause,  but  that  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
the  Government  had  refused  the  prisoner  the  indemnity  that  he  claimed,  that  he  said 
he  had  no  more  confidence  in  him  as  a  leader  in  a  constitutional  way. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  after  the  GTovernment  had  refused  to  pay  him  his  indem- 
nity that  the  prisoner  pretended  that  he  wanted  to  go,  and  he  says  yes. 

The  witness  is  asked  how  he  can  say,  under  his  oath,  that  if  he  had  no  confidence 
in  him,  in  the  prisoner,  why  he  acted  with  him  to  deceive  the  people,  and  the  witness 
answers  that  he  says  what  he  saw  and  heard. 

The  witness  is  asked  again  to  say  how  it  is  that  having  lost  confidence  in  the 
prisoner  he  agreed  with  him  to  deceive  the  people  and  make  them  believe  that  he 
wanted  to  go  when  he  knew  he  did  not  want  to  leave  the  country.  He  says  that  the 
prisoner  came  and  asked  him  to  do  that  because  Captain  Gagnon  was  there,  and  so 
as  to  impress  the  Government,  and  he  says  that  he  thought  that  at  the  time  they 
expected  that  Mr.  Gagnon  would  be  at  the  meeting  and  it  would  bring  a  satisfactory 
result  for  Mr.  Kiel. 

The  witness  is  asked,  in  other  words  you  wanted  to  put  a  false  impression  on 
Mr.  Gagnon  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  result  for  Mr.  Kiel,  and  the  witness  answers  no, 
not  at  all. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  in  1869  he  knew  the  prisoner  well,  and  he  says  yes. 

The  witness  is  asked  whether  after  that  didn't  they  start  a  political  movement 
with  him  in  Manitoba.  He  says  that  in  Manitoba  in  1869  and  1870  he  did  not  directly 
start  any  movement  with  the  prisoner,  and  then  he  is  asked  if  he  did  not  act  like  he 
did  in  this  case,  if  he  did  not  start  with  them  and  abandon  them,  and  he  says  yes. 
He  says  that  he  participated  in  that  movement  as  long  as  he  thought  it  was  consti- 
tutional, but  as  soon  as  he  saw  it  was  not,  he  withdrew. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  subsequently  to  the  rebellion  and  the  abandonment  that 
he  made  in  1870,  if  he  was  not  appointed  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  he  says  in 
1875  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Agriculture.  He  is  asked  if  he  was  not  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  half-breeds  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  he  says  he  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leaders. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  Father  Fourmand  did  not  want  to  stop  Mr.  Eiel  from 
acting,  and  he  says  it  may  be  so,  but  it  is  not  to  his  knowledge.  Witness  says  there 
was  a  meeting  on  the  24th  February.  He  knows  Father  Andre  spoke  there,  but  he 
could  not  say  if  he  asked  the  prisoner  to  remain.    He  says  he  may  have  said  so. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  about  that  time  in  February  there  had  not  been  a  dinner 
at  which  the  political  situation  of  the  Saskatchewan  was  discussed,  and  he  says  he 
knows  of  one  on  the  6th  January.  The  witness  says  that  at  that  time  he  spoke,  but 
he  did  not  speak  much.  He  said  something  at  that  dinner,  but  he  did  not  speak  much. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  he  can  swear  that  at  that  dinner  it  was  not  spoken  of,  the 
grievances  of  the  half-breeds,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  redress  them,  and 
the  witness  says  that  he  was  present  at  that  dinner,  and  that  to  his  knowledge  he  does 
not  remember  that  there  was  any  political  speech  at  that. 

The  witness  says  that  he  had  very  frequent  occasions  to  meet  Kiel  conversing 
with  him  since  March,  1884,  till  the  moment  they  disagreed. 

Witness  is  asked  if  the  prisoner  ever  told  him  that  he  considered  himself  a 
prophet,  and  he  says  yes. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  after  the  meal  something  strange  did  not  happen,  if  there 
was  not  a  question  of  the  Spirit  of  God  between  the  witness  and  the  prisoner. 

Witness  says  it  was  not  after  a  dinner,  but  it  was  one  evening,  they  were  spend- 
ing the  night  together  at  his  house,  and  there  was  a  noise  in  his  bowels,  and  the 
prisoner  asked  him  if  he  heard  that,  and  the  witness  said  yes,  and  then  the  prisoner 
told  him  that  that  was  his  liver,  and  that  he  had  inspirations  that  worked  through 
every  part  of  his  body. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  at  that  moment  the  prisoner  did  not  write  in  a  book  that 
he  was  inspired  of,  and  the  witness  answers  that  he  did  not  write  in  a  book,  but  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  ;  he  said  he  was  inspired. 
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The  witness  is  asked  whether  he  ever  heard  the  prisoner  speak  of  his  internal 
policy  in  the  division  of  the  country,  if  he  should  succeed  in  his  enterprise,  and  he 
says  yes.  He  says  that  after  his  arrival  the  prisoner  showed  him  a  book  written 
with  buffalo  blood,  and  the  witness  said  that  the  prisoner  in  that  plan  said  that  after 
having  taken  England  and  Canada,  he  would  divide  Canada  and  give  the  Province  of 
Quebec  to  the  Prussians,  Ontario  to  the  Irish,  and  the  North- West  Territory  he 
divided  into  different  parts  between  the  European  nations.  He  says  be  does  not  re- 
member them  all,  but  the  Jews  were  to  have  a  part. 

The  witness  says  that  he  thinks  he  also  spoke  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bavarians. 
He  says  that  he  thought  the  whole  world  should  have  a  piece  of  the  cake,  that  Prussia 
was  to  have  Quebec. 

The  witness  says  that  since  1884  there  was  a  committee  which  was  called  a 
council.  Witness  says  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  that  committee  or  council.  He 
was  only  an  ordinary  member — not  president.  Mr.  Andrew  Spence  was  president. 
He  was  an  English  half-breed.  He  says  that  the  council  condemned  him  to  death,  and 
liberated  him  after  and  offered  him  a  place  in  the  council. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  he  refused  that  position,  and  he  says  he  did  not  refuse  it, 
that  he  accepted  it,  but  it  was  only  to  save  his  life,  because  he  had  been  condemned 
to  death. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  at  Prince  Albert,  and  he 
says  he  was  not  there,  he  was  outside.,   He  did  not  speak  there. 

The  witness  says  that  before  the  battle  at  Duck  L  ake  he  saw  Eiel  going  out  with 
a  crucifix  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  that  the  crucifix  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
next  church  near  by. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  it  is  not  true  that  when  there  was  a  question  in  the  Sas- 
katchewan of  the  police,  the  character  of  the  prisoner  changed^completely,  and  that 
he  became  very  excitable  and  even  uncontrollable.  And  the  witness  says  that  when- 
ever even  the  word  police  was  pronounced,  he  got  very  excited. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  at  the  time  it  was  said  in  the  district  that  500  police 
would  be  sent  to  answer  the  petition  of  the  half-breeds,  his  character  did  not  become 
very  excitable,  and  he  says  that  after  that  he  did  not  see  the  prisoner,  but  that  before 
that  whenever  the  word  police  was  pronounced,  he  got  very  excited.  He  says  that 
what  he  said  here  was  about  the  month  of  January  or  even  February,  and  about  that 
time  Captain  G-agnon  passed  in  the  country  and  stopped  at  the  prisoner's  house  to 
enquire  what  was  the  road  to  St,  Laurent,  and  there  was  only  the  prisoner's  wife  and 
Mrs.  Dumont  in  the  house,  and  when  the  prisoner  came  back  and  was  informed  that 
Mr.  Gagnon  had  been  there,  he  got  very  much  excited,  and  the  women  could  not  ex- 
plain it  what  Gagnon  had  stopped  there  for,  and  he  got  very  excited,  and  the  popu- 
lation generally  got  excited  too.  He  does  not  know  whether  the  policemen  had  their 
uniforms  on  or  not.  He  says  he  cannot  say  at  what  date  that  was  that  Gagnon 
passed  there,  but  he  says  he  heard  of  the  500  policemen  coming  to  the  country  only 
after  arms  were  taken  up. 

The  witness  says  that  one  of  his  sons  was  arrested  after  the  fight  at  Batoche,  and 
that  he  was  brought  here  to  the  barracks,  and  was  released  within  the  last  few  days. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  he  had  any  influence,  and  he  says  he  does  not  know  what 
influence  he  could  exercise.  He  says  that  at  any  rate  ho  has  been  put  at  liberty  since 
the  witness  came  to  Eegina  to  give  his  evidence  in  this  case. 

Prisoner. — Your  Honor,  would  you  permit  me  a  little  while  — — 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — In  the  proper  time,  I  will  tell  you  when  you  may 
speak  to  me,  and  give  you  every  opportunity — not  just  now  though. 

Prisoner. — If  there  was  any  way,  by  legal  procedure,  that  I  should  be  allowed 
to  say  a  word,  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  before  this  prisoner  (witness)  leaves 
the  box. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — I  think  you  should  suggest  any  question  you  have  to 
your  own  counsel  

Prisoner. — Do  you  allow  me  to  say  ?  I  have  some  observation  to  make  before 
the  court. 
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Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — I  don't  think  this  is  the  proper  time,  your  Honor,  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  say  anything  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — I  should  ask  him  at  the  close  of  the  case,  before  it  goes 
to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — That  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — I  think  you  should  mention  it  quietly  to  your  counsel, 
and  if  they  think  it  proper  for  your  defence,  they  will  put  it. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — I  think  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  to 
state  to  the  court  that  we  require  that  the  prisoner  in  the  box  should  thoroughly 
understand  that  anything  that  is  done  in  this  case,  must  be  done  through  us,  and  if 
he  wishes  anything  to  be  done,  he  must  necessarily  give  us  instructions.  He  should 
be  given  to  understand  that  he  should  give  any  instructions  to  us,  and  he  must  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere.    He  is  now  endeavoring  to  withhold  instructions. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — Is  there  not  this  difficulty  under  the  statute,  saying 
that  he  shall  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — I  think  the  statute  provides  that  he  may  make  statements  to 
the  jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — The  prisoner  may  defend  himself  under  the  statute, 
personally  or  by  counsel. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.— Once  he  has  counsel,  he  has  no  right  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Eobinson. — He  has  the  right  to  address  the  jury.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
right  till  then. 

Prisoner. — If  you  will  allow  me,  your  Honor,  this  case  comes  to  be  extraordinary, 
and  while  the  Crown,  with  the  great  talents  they  have  at  its  service,  are  trying  to 
show  I  am  guilty — of  course  it  is  their  duty,  my  counsellors  are  trying— my  good 
friends  and  lawyers,  who  have  been  sent  here  bj  friends  whom  I  respect— are  trying 
to  show  that  I  am  insane-  

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — Now  you  must  stop. 

Prisoner. — I  will  stop  and  obey  your  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson.— I  will  tell  you  once  more,  if  you  have  any  questions 
which  you  think  ought  to  be  put  to  this  witness,  and  which  your  advisers  have  not 
put,  just  tell  them  quietly  and  they  will  put  it,  if  they  think  it  proper  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — I  don't  think  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  say  any  more. 

Mr.  Osier.  —The  court  understands  that  we  are  not  objecting  to  the  fullest  kind 
of  questions,  we  are  only  saying  they  should  properly  go  through  the  counsel.  We 
are  not  objecting,  and  I  suppose  we  would  be  quite  willing,  if  the  prisoner's  counsel 
are,  that  he  should  ask  any  particular  question  himself.  We  are  perfectly  willing. 
That  is  a  matter  between  himself  and  his  counsel. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — For  the  last  two  days  we  felt  ourselves  in  this  position,  that 
this  man  is  actually  obstructing  the  proper  management  of  this  case,  for  the  express 
purpose^of  having  a  chance  to  interfere  in  this  case,  and  he  must  be  given  to  understand 
immediately  that  he  won't  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  it,  or  else  it  will  be  absolutely 
useless  for  us  to  endeavor  to  continue  any  further  in  it. 

Mr.  Eichardson. — Is  that  a  matter  that  1  ought  to  interfere  in  ?  Isn't  that  a 
matter  entirely  between  yourself  and  your  client  ?  Suppose  you  cannot  go  on  and 
my  ruling  was  called  in  question,  and  the  question  was  raised,  and  the  court  allowed 
such  and  such  a  thing  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — I  don't  pretend  to  argue  with  the  court ;  it  is  not  my  practice, 
it  is  not  my  custom.  I  have  stated  to  the  court  what  I  think  of  this  case.  I  think 
the  court  here  is  bound  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  and  so  long  as  the  prisoner  is 
represented  by  counsel  it  is  his  duty  to  give  such  instructions  to  his  counsel  as  to 
enable  him  to  do  duty  to  his  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — I  admit  he  ought  to  do  so,  but  suppose  he  does  not, 
and  suppose  counsel  think  fit  to  throw  up  their  brief* 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick* — We  are  entirely  free  to  do  that,  and  that  is  matter  for  our  con- 
sideration at  the  present  moment  if  the  prisoner  is  allowed  to  interfere.    Of  course, 
IJiave  to  take  the  ruling  of  the  court. 
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Mr.  Justice  Kichardson. — I  don't  like  to  dictate  to  you,  but  it  strikes  me  that 
now  an  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  really  anything 
that  has  not  been  put  to  this  witness  that  ought  to  have  been  put. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — We  have  very  little  desire  to  have  questions  put  which  we,  in 
our  discretion,  do  not  desire  to  put.  What  has  this  court  got  to  do  with  theories 
about  inspiration  and  the  division  of  lands,  further  than  we  have  gone  into  it  ?  How- 
ever, I,  of  course,  have  to  accept  the  ruling  of  the  court  as  it  is  given,  and  then  it 
will  be  for  the  counsel  for  the  defence  to  consider  the  position. 

Mr.  Kobinson. — It  must  be  quite  understood  that  no  rulings  of  the  court  are  given 
with  the  desire  or  at  the  request  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Crown.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  shape  of  interference.  We  must  not  be  drawn  into  the  position 
that  there  is  a  ruling  of  the  court  on  a  question  of  that  kind.  I  think  it  would  pro- 
bably be  right  for  the  court  to  ask  the  prisoner  whether  the  case  is  or  is  not  fully  in 
the  hands  of  the  counsel.    It  is  for  the  prisoner  to  say. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — We  accept  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  Justice  Kichardson. — Prisoner,  are  you  defended  by  counsel  ?  Are  you 
defended  by  counsel  ?  Are  you  defended  by  counsel  ?  Answer  my  question,  please, 
are  you  defended  by  counsel  ?    Is  your  case  in  the  hands  of  counsel  ? 

Prisoner. — Partly ;  my  cause  is  partly  into  their  hands. 

Mr.  Justice  Kichardson. — Now,  stop ;  are  you  defended  by  counsel  or  not  ?  Have 
you  advisers  ? 

Prisoner. — I  don't  wish  to  leave  them  aside.  I  want  them,  I  want  their  services, 
but  I  want  my  cause  to  be,  your  Honor,  to  be  defended  to  the  best  which  circum- 
stances allow. 

Mr.  Justice  Kichardson. — Then  you  must  leave  it  in  their  hands. 

Prisoner. — I  will,  if  you  please,  say  this  reason :  My  counsel  come  from  Quebec, 
from  a  far  province.  They  have  to  put  questions  to  men  with  whom  they  are  not 
acquainted,  on  circumstances  which  they  don't  know,  and  although  I  am  willing  to 
give  them  all  the  information  that  I  can,  they  cannot  follow  the  thread  of  all  the 
questions  that  could  be  put  to  the  witnesses.  They  lose  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  good  opportunities  of  making  good  answers,  not  because  they  are  not  able,  not 
because  they  are  not  able  ;  they  are  learned,  they  are  talented,  but  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  they  cannot  put  all  the  questions.  If  I  would  be  allowed,  as  it  was 
suggested,  this  case  is  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Justice  Kichardson. — You  have  told  me  your  case  is  in  the  hand  of  advisers. 

Prisoner.^-  Partly. 

Mr.  Justice  Kichardson. — Now  you  must  leave  it  there  until  you  get  through. 
I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  ol  speaking  to  the  court  at  the  proper  time. 
Prisoner. — The  witnesses  are  passing  and  the  opportunities. 
Mr.  Justice  Kichardson.— Tell  your  counsel. 

Prisoner. — I  cannot  all.   I  have  too  much  to  say.   There  is  too  much  to  say. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — If  there  is  any  question  not  put  to  this  witness  which 
you  think  ought  to  be  put,  tell  it  to  your  counsel  and  they  will  say  whether  it  should 
be  put 

Prisoner. — I  have  on  cross-examination  200  questions. 

Mr.  Kobinson. — We  had  better  understand  this.  Counsel  for  the  Crown  are  taking 
no  part.  Our  inclination  is  if  counsel  for  the  prisoner  agree  to  it,  to  let  the  prisoner 
put  any  questions  he  pleases  to  the  witness.  We  don't  wish  to  interfere  in  any  way 
between  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel. 

Mr.  Justice  Kichardson. — I  can  quite  understand  that,  Mr.  Kobinson,  but  if  a  man 
tells  me  he  is  defended  by  counsel,  I  think  he  ought  to  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
of  stopping  that  defence  when  he  pleases,  and  when  he  tells  me  he  has  stopped  it  then 
he  takes  the  management  into  his  own  hands. 

Mr.  Greenshields. — If  he  will  just  say  that,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Justice  Kichardson. — At  present  I  think  I  am  right.  I  thinkjboth  sides  agree 
that  my  course  is  to  say,  either  one  or  the  other,  counsel  or  prisoner,  and  while  the 
counsel  are  there  they  have  the  conduct. 
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Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — Would  your  Honor  allow  us,  say  five  minutes  of  a  consult- 
ation ? 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — I  was  just  going  to  suggest  that  you  should  take  a  little 
time  and  that  the  prisoner  should  go  with  you. 

(Adjournment  takes  place  here  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion.) 
On  the  court  re-assembling — 

Mr.  Lemieux. — May  it  please  your  Honor,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Greenshields  and 
myself  are  discharging  as  you  understand  very  important  duties  before  this  court. 
The  duties  we  are  discharging  now  may  be  public  duties,  because  the  prisoner  having 
in  our  province  a  number  of  friends,  a  number  of  people  who  knew  him  a  number  of 
years  ago,  they  thought  that  we  should  come  here  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  our 
little  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  law,  that  we  may  have  from  a  number  of  years' 
practice  at  the  bar.  Now  since  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  we  have  done  our  very  best 
to  help  him.  It  appears  that  he  is  not  well  pleased,  or  it  appears  he  thinks  we  did 
not  put  all  the  questions  to  the  witnesses  that  we  should  have  put.  Well  the  law  says 
that  when  a  man  appears  by  counsel,  that  counsel  must  act  for  him  during  the  whole 
trial.    We  appeared  for  him,  he  acquiesced  in  our  appearance  

Mr,  Justice  Eichardson.— Does  it  say  that  you  must  through  the  whole  trial  ? 

Mr.  Lemieux. — Well  as  long  as  we  are  not  disavowed.  We  appeared  for  the 
prisoner  and  he  acquiesced  in  our  appearance,  our  appearance  is  on  the  record  and  if 
the  prisoner  insists  upon  putting  to  the  witnesses  questions,  we  object  to  it,  and  we 
moreover  say  that  we  will  not  continue  to  act  in  the  case  as  counsel.  We  think  how- 
ever it  is  too  late  for  him  to  now  disavow  or  refuse. 

Mr.  Eobinson. — If  the  prisoner  under  the  special  circumstances  of  this  case  desires 
to  join  his  counsel  in  conducting  the  examination  or  cross-examination  of  witnesses, 
the  Crown  do  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — My  opinion  of  the  course  which  the  court  ought  to 
follow  has  not  changed  in  the  interval.  If  this  man  insists  on  putting  a  question,  I 
don't  think  the  court  should  refuse  him.  It  would  be  a  matter  between  himself  and 
his  counsel.    There  cannot  be  two. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — Does  your  Honor  think  that  so  long  as  there  is  counsel  on  the 
record  that  a  prisoner  has  got  a  right  to  put  a  question  to  a  witness,  otherwise  than 
through  the  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — He  must  take  the  consequences  and  know  what 
the  consequences  will  be,  and  I  think  he  does  know  for  I  explained  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — Questions  can  only  be  put  by  a  prisoner  to  a  witness  in  the 
presence  of  counsel  after  counsel  have  been  refused.  If  he  wants  to  take  that  step,  on 
him  the  responsibility  will  lie. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson.-— Prisoner,  do  you  understand  the  position  these  gentle- 
men tell  you  you  are  taking  ? 

Prisoner. — I  do,  my  Honor,  and  I  know  from  my  good  friends  and  my  learned 
lawyers  that  it  is  a  matter  of  dignity  for  their  profession,  and  I  consider  if  my  inten- 
tions were  not  respectful  for  them  and  for  the  friends  who  sent  them,  I  would  com- 
mit a  great  fault  against  my  friends  and  against  myself ;  but  in  this  case  would  ask 
your  Honor  if  there  is  any  possibility  that  I  am  allowed  to  put  questions  ■ 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — Listen  to  me  for  one  moment.  I  say  that  I  shall  not 
stop  you  from  putting  a  question.  I  could  not  stop  you  from  putting  a  question,  but 
if  you  do  it,  you  do  it  with  the  knowledge  that  those  gentlemen  will  abandon  you  at 
once.  I  think  that  is  the  position  you  gentlemen  put  it  in,  and  you  will  have  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  that, 

These  gentlemen  who  are  opposing  you  do  not,  wiU  not  interfere. 

Prisoner. — I  thank  them  for  their  liberality. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — You  must  understand  that,  and  I  hope  you  do  under- 
stand it.    Now  arrange  with  your  counsel  as  to  what  course  you  will  take. 

Prisoner. — I  was  going  to  ask  if  it  is  in  any  way  possible  that  I  should  put  ques- 
tions to  the  witness,  and  my  good  lawyers  being  there  to  give  me  advice  necessary 
to  stop  me  when  I  go  out  of  the  procedure. 
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Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — That  is  a  matter  between  you  and  them.  It  is  entirely 
amatter  between  you  aad  them. 

Prisoner. — Your  Honor,  it  is  not  because  they  don't  put  all  the  questions  that 
they  ought,  but  they  don't  know  all  the  circumstances,  and  they  cannot  know  them 
because  they  wore  far  away. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — Then  if  you  think  they  are  not  properly  instructed,  I 
will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  instruct  them,  if  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  getting  proper  information  from  you. 

Mr.  Lemieux. — We  don't  want  that.  We  have  had  full  instructions.  We  can- 
not pretend  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  We  have  been  here  for  two  weeks  in  con- 
stant communication  with  him,  and  we  can't  learn  anything  more  in  a  few  hours. 

Prisoner. — The  case  concerns  my  good  lawyers  and  my  friends,  but  in  the  first 
place  it  concerns  me,  and  as  I  think,  conscientiously,  that  I  ought  to  do  this  for  me 
and  for  those  who  have  been  with  me,  I  cannot  abandon  the  wish  that  I  expressed  to 
the  court,  and  I  cannot  abandon  the  wish  that  I  expressed  to  retain  my  counsels, 
because  they  are  good  and  learned. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — Now,  do  you  intend  to  retain  your  counsel? 

Prisoner. — Yes,  and  to  help  myself  when  they  help  me. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — Do  you  wish  to  retain  your  counsel  ? 

Prisoner. — I  wish  to  retain,  first  my  chances  of  doing  the  best  I  can  for  myself, 
and  then  to  take  the  help  of  those  who  are  so  kind  to  me. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — But  they  say  they  won't  help  you  unless  you  leave  the 
whole  case  in  their  hands. 

Prisoner. — They  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — They  cannot  help  you  

Prisoner.— Yes,  I  know  that.  It  is  between  them  and  me.  I  think  I  would 
throw  away  many  good  opportunities,  your  Honor.  I  hold  this  court  thanks  because 
you  have  retarded  my  trial  for  fifteen  days,  and  after  fifteen  days,  you  have  delayed 
eight  other  days,  and  even  the  court  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  money  to  have 
witnesses,  and  it  is  because  they  show  me  impartiality.  Since  it  is  the  first  time  that 
I  speak  before  the  court,  it  is  my  duty  to  acknowledge  what  I  owe  you  in  that  way, 
because  you  could  have  refused  it. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Does  the  prisoner  thoroughly  understand  that  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  jury  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — It  is  in  regard  to  putting  questions  to  this  witness. 

Mr.  Osier.— The  simple  way  would  be  for  him  to  suggest  a  question  to  the 
counsel. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.-— We  have  asked  him  half  a  dozen  times  to  suggest,  and  he  says* 
he  knows  all  about  it  himself. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — Will  you  then  suggest  a  question  to  your  own  lawyers  ? 
Don't  read  it  out,  but  suggest  to  them.  They  will  listen  to  you.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men will  listen  quietly  to  anything  you  wish  to  put. 

Prisoner. — Ail  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  have  nearly  passed  away  from  the  box, 
and  there  is  only  a  few.  I  have  been  insisting  since  yesterday  on  this,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  make  that  concession  to  my  own  interest,  and  to  the  cause  which  they 
defend.  I  have  been  patiently  waiting.  As  they  have  determined  to  go  on,  I  will 
assert  that,  while  I  wish  to  retain  them,  I  cannot  abandon  my  dignity.  Here  I  have 
to  defend  myself  against  the  accusation  of  high  treason,  or  I  have  to  consent  to  the 
animal  life  of  an  asylum.  I  don't  care  much  about  animal  life  if  I  am  not  allowed  to 
carry  with  it  the  moral  existence  of  an  intellectual  being. 

Mr  Justice  Richardson. — Now,  stop. 

Prisoner. — Yes,  your  Honor,  I  will. 

Mr,  Justice  Richardson. — If  you  have  got  any  question  which  has  not  been  put 
to  this  witness,  why  can't  you  tell  those  gentlemen? 
(After  a  pause.) 

Very  well,  then,  they  don't  think  it  proper  to  put  it.  Now,  1  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  wish  to  retain  the  services  of  these  lawyers  throughout  your  defence— 
the  rest  of  your  defence,  don't  I  ? 
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Prisoner. — I  want  to  ally  the  small  ability  I  have  to  their  great  ability. 

Mr.  Osier. — The  statute  7  William  IV,  says  he  shall  make  full  defence  by  counsel. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — That  is  the  last  Treason  Act. 

Mr.  Osier.— Counsel  is  assigned  by  the  court,  and  then  he  has  also  the  right  to 
address  the  jury  after  the  close  of  the  case.    It  is  a  special  privilege  in  treason. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — Well,  the  authority  which  has  just  been  put  in  my 
hands  is  this  :  Where  after  a  witness  has  been  fully  cross-examined  by  the  defendant's 
lawyer,  the  court  refused  to  let  the  defendant  examine,  this  was  held  not  to  violate 
the  constitutional  right  of  defence  by  himself.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  tell  you,  too, 
that  you  are  in  your  counsel's  hands,  and  if  you  and  they  cannot  agree,  then  will 
come  another  question,  whether  the  court  will  not  further  interfere,  and  say  counsel 
must  go  on. 

Prisoner. — By  what  has  been  said  there,  be  shall  make  full  defence 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  court, 
not  while  the  examination  is  going  on,  though,  of  the  witnesses. 

Prisoner. — After  travelling  800  miles  why  shouldn't  they  1  ravel  the  other  piece 
of  allowing  ten  questions  ;  it  is  the  coronation  of  their  kindness. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — Have  you  any  questions  to  ask  the  witness  ?  (to 
counsel.) 

Let  the  re-examination  go  on. 

Examination  of  Mr.  Charles  Nolin  continued,  through  the  interpreter. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  the  council  which  he  spoke  of  a  while  ago,  and  which 
was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Andrew  Spence,  was  the  same  that  condemned  him  to 
death,  and  he  says  no. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — That  is,  the  old  council  was  not  the  council  that  con- 
demned him  to  death  ? 

Witness  says  that  the  council  that  condemned  him  to  death  was  one  that  was 
called  "  exovede" 

Witness  is  asked  if  the  prisoner  had  separated  from  the  clergy,  and  he  says  com- 
pletely. He  says  the  half-breeds  are  people  who  need  religion.  Eeligion  has  a  great 
influence  on  their  mind. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  with  religion  the  prisoner  would  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  half  breeds  with  him,  and  the  witness  answers  no,  it  would  never  have  suc- 
ceeded.   If  the  prisoner  had  not  made  himself  appear  as  a  prophet,  he  would  never 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  the  half-breeds  with  him. 
By  Mr.  Lemieux,  re-cross-examination  : 

The  witness  is  asked  if  the  prisoner  did  not  lose  a  great  deal  of  his  influence  in 
that  way,  by  the  fact  that  he  lost  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  he  says  that  at  the 
time  he  gained  influence  by  working  against  the  clergy  and  by  making  himself  out 
as  a  priest. 

The  witness  is  asked  if  he  means  that  the  people  did  not  have  confidence  in  their 
clergy,  and  he  says  no  ;  but  he  says  they  were  ignorant,  and  they  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  ignorance  and  their  simplicity. 

Prisoner. — I  wish  to  put  a  question  myself  to  the  witness  in  the  box,  your  Honor. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — If  your  counsel  see  fit  to  put  it,  they  will  put  it,  and  if 
not  the  witness  is  discharged. 

Mr.  Lemieux. — I  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  had  any  questions  to  put  to  the  wit- 
ness through  me,  and  he  said  he  had  none,  that  he  would  only  put  questions  by  him- 
self. 

Prisoner. — I  cannot  abandon  my  wish,  your  Honor.  I  leave  it  to  your  considera- 
tion— my  two  wishes — of  defending  myself  and  of  retaining  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — I  have  made  this  memorandum,  that  it  may  not  bo 
misunderstood  :  The  prisoner  asks  to  be  allowed  to  put  questions  himself  to  the  wit- 
ness who  has  just  been  here,  and  his  counsel  say  that  they  manage  his  case,  and 
object  to  the  prisoner  putting  these  questions  as  such.  Mr.  Lemieux  explains  to  the 
court  that  the  witness  has  been  specially  asked  to  inform  counsel  or  himself  what  he 
desires  as  to  this  witness,  and  I  tell  the  prisoner  that  the  court  at  this  stage  cannot 
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allow  both  counsel  and  prisoner  to  manage  the  defenoe.  While  he  has  counsel* 
counsel  must  conduct,  but  at  a  proper  stage,  he  has  rights  which  the  court  will  respect; 

Mr.  .Robinson. — I  wish  it  to  be  understood  in  this  way  :  I  understand  the 
prisoner  to  say  that  he  declines  to  make  his  choice  between  allowing  his  oounsel  to 
examine  witnesses  and  joining  him  in  examination,  that  he  wishes  then  to  examine 
him,  and  that  he  wishes  to  ask  himself  directly  such  questions  as  he  desires  ;  and  I 
understand  counsel  to  say  that  they  cannot  accept  the  responsibility  of  conducting 
his  case  if  he  insists  upon  that. 

Counsel  for  the  defence  say  yes,  that's  it. 

Mr.  Kobinson. — We  will  assist  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  in  any  way  that  is 
proper. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — If  it  were  an  ordinary  criminal  case,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate, but  this  is  beyond  the  ordinary  run  of  cases  that  I  have  had  to  do  with  in  my 
whole  career. 

Prisoner. — Have  I  to  keep  silent  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. —  ¥ou  can  inform  your  counsel  what  you  want.  You 
have  selected  them  and  the  court  recognizes  them. 

Prisoner. — Your  Honor,  I  have  another  question  to  ask  you.  Can  my  counsel 
insist  upon  being  my  counsel  if  I  thank  them  for  their  services  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — They  were  the  counsel  who  represented  you  at  the 
start.  They  wore  recognized  by  you,  and  I  don't  think  at  this  stage  I  should  refuse 
to  recognize  them  as  having  charge  and  the  responsibility  for  the  defence. 

Mr.  Lemieux. — We  accept  the  responsibility. 

Prisoner. — Your  Honor,  I  have  accepted  them,  but  you  all  know  why  you  accept 
defenders,  it  is  to  defend  ourselves,  and  "I  think  that  since  tbey  have  begun  matters 
are  taking  a  shape  that  would  allow  me  to  make  the  petition  that  I  make  presently 
to  your  honor  and  the  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — You  might  find  yourself  in  this  position :  Suppose  these 
gentlemen  do  not  continue  your  defence,  you  might  have  counsel  assigned  by  the 
court  to  defend  you,  and  then  you  would  be  bound. 

Prisoner. — It  is  not  against  their  dignity.    I  cannot  see  it  in  that  light. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — Proceed  with  another  witness,  please. 

Thomas  Sanderson  sworn 

Examined  by  Mr.  Robinson : 
There  is  a  paper  which  has  not  been  read  yet,  and  which  was  proved  by  the  wit- 
ness Jackson.    It  is  dated  15th  May,  1885.   It  is  addressed  to  General  Middleton. 

Major  General  Fredrick  Middleton, 

General, — I  have  received  only  to-day  yours  of  the  13th,  but  our  counsel  have 
dispersed.  I  wish  you  would  let  them  quiet  and  free.  I  hear  that  presently  you  are 
absent.  Would  I  go  to  Batoche,  who  is  going  to  receive  me  ?  I  will  go  to  fulfil 
God's  will. 

LOUIS  "  DAYID  "  EIEL,  Exovede. 

15th  May,  1885. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — Was  that  document  proved  ? 
Mr.  Osier. — It  was  proved  by  Jackson  (No.  19). 
By  Mr,  Robinson  : 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  farmer  living  at  Carrot  Eiver  settlement  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  20th  March  last  ?  Do  you  remember  that  day  ?  A.  I 
don't  exactly  remember  the  date. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  Gordon  coming  to  you  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  when  was  that?  A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  20th,  I  don't  exactly 
recollect  the  date. 

Q.  Was  it  at  your  house  ?   A.  At  my  father's  house. 
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Q.  What  did  he  desire  you  to  do  ?  A.  To  go  with  him — to  conduct  him  to  meet 
Colonel  Irvine. 

Q.  He  wished  you  to  conduct  him  to  meet  Colonel  Irvine  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  Where  was  Colonel  Irvine  represented  to  be  coming  from  ?   A.  Coming  from 
Qu'Appelle. 

Q.  And  what  were  you  to  do ;  to  show  Mr.  Gordon  the  way  ?  A.  He  did  not 
know  the  way  and  requested  me  to  take  him  through  the  woods  to  avoid  the  rebels. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  taken  ?  A.  To  Hoodoo.  Away  as  far  as  I  possibly  could  to 
secure  his  safety  and  the  safety  of  the  despatches  he  carried. 

Q.  He  was  carrying  despatches  and  he  wished  you  to  take  him  through  the 
woods  to  avoid  the  rebels  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  with  him  ?    A.  To  Hoodoo. 

Q.  How  far  is  Hoodoo?  A.  About  fifty  miles.  It  is  between  Batoche  and 
Humboldt. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  there  ?    A.  About  noon  of  the  following  day. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  when  you  got  there  ?  A.  I  found  Mr.  Woodcock,  who  was 
then  in  charge  of  Hoodoo  station,  and  another  man  whose  name  I  don't  know,  who 
just  came  there  with  a  load  of  oats . 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  station  ?  Is  it  a  mail  station  ?  A.  A  mail  stopping 
place.  There  were  also  two  other  men  with  sleighs  loaded  with  flour  and  goods  for 
Carlton,  I  think,  they  told  me. 

Q.  For  whom  ?    A.  I  think  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  ?  A.  Mr.  Isbister,  and  another  I  think  who  was  called 
Campbell.    I  have  seen  the  man  often  before,  and  I  think  that  is  his  name. 

Q.  What  happened  while  you  were  there  ?  A.  On  towards  evening,  while  I 
was  out  washing  about  the  store  I  saw  two  half-breeds  as  I  supposed  coming  along  in 
ju  mpers,  and  I  stepped  inside  and  told  Woodcock  that  the  rebels  were  coming  for  us, 
and  went  out  again  and  finished  my  washing,  and  then  they  drove  up  to  the  door, 
drove  up  along  the  road,  got  out  of  their  jumpers  and  walked  into  the  house,  and  I 
asked  them  what  was  going  on  at  Batoche  and  they  said  nothing  much,  and  I  asked 
if  Mr.  Kiel  was  taking  prisoners  and  they  said  they  had  got  some,  and  I  asked  if  they 
were  getting  a  good  deal  of  flour  and  he  said  they  were  getting  a  good  deal,  and  I 
sat  down  to  supper,  and  they  went  on  conversing  amongst  themselves. 

Q.  Well,  what  else  took  place  that  you  remember  ?  A.  At  supper  a  few  more 
came  in.  I  said,  getting  pretty  thick ;  I  guess  I  will  go  outside  and  see  if  any  more 
outside.  I  went  outside  and  found  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  armed  men,  and 
returned  and  finished  my  sun/per. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next?  A.  There  was  one  stepped  up  then  and  said  he  had 
a  letter  for  Woodcock. '  I  handed  him  the  letter  on  a  small  slip  of  paper,  and  he  read 
it.  He  handed  it  to  me  to  read,  and  I  think  it  stated  that  we  have  been  told  that 
you  are  going  to  furnish  the  police  now  coming  up  with  hay  and  oats.  If  you  do  we 
will  consider  you  a  rebel — signed  Garnot. 

Q.  Weil,  what  else  was  said  or  done  ?    A.  I  said  that  they  hadn't  ought  to  con- 
sider him  a  rebel  at  all,  that  he  was  simply  performing  his  duty,  and  if  Mr.  Irvine 
had  orders  to  get  hay  and  oats  there,  he  would  certainly  have  to  get  them  given  to 
him,  and  that  I  did  not  think  they  could  consider  him  a  rebel  on  such  grounds  or  an 
enemy  to  them,  with  the  idea  probably  of  them  getting  them  or  leaving  them  there. 
They  said  anyway  they  had  to  take  him  prisoner  and  take  him  to  Batoche,  and  I 
spoke  up  in  his  defence  and  they  said  they  were  going  to  take  me  also. 
Q,  Did  they  take  you  too  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  Now,  was  there  a  Mr.  Isbister  there  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  they  took  you  both  to  Batoche  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  there  ?  A.  I  should  say  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.  I 
am  not  positive. 

Q.  How  many  went  with  you  ?    A.  I  think  there  was  either  seven  or  eight  in 
my  sleigh  and  about  the  same  in  Woodcock's. 
Q.  Armed  ?  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  did  they  do  to  Mr.  Isbister  ?  A."I  don't  know.  He  was  left  there 
when  I  came  away. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  took  his  freight  or  not  ?  A.  I  saw  him  next 
day  in  Batoche,  and  I  think  they  did,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  You  got  to  Batoche  about  twelve  I  think?    A.  I  did,  about  twelve. 

Q.  And  what  happened  there?  A.  I  was  taken  out  of  the  sleigh  and  taken 
into  the  church. 

Q,  Whom  did  you  see  there  ?  A.  Well,  I  was  not  acquainted  with  any  of  them ;  I 
knew  one  was  Gabriel  Dumont ;  I  had  seen  him  before  and  knew  him  by  sight. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  ?  A.  I  should  say  about  300,  around  the  church  and 
in  the  church  that  night. 

Q.  That  was  the  21st  ?    A.    I  think  it  was  the  21st. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ?    A.  Nearly  all  that  I  seen  were  armed. 

Q.  Were  they  all  half-breeds  or  any  Indians  ?  A.  Some  Indians  and  some  half- 
breeds  ;  it  was  after  night  and  I  could  not  distinguish  them. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  ?  A.  Dumont  got  up  and  made  a  speech  of  somo 
length,  I  should  say  it  took  him  about  an  hour,  and  afterwards  an  Indian  got  up  and 
made  a  speech  that  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk- 
ing and  they  took  us  away  to  the  council  house. 

Q.  Near  the  church  ?    A.  A  little  up  the  road  from  the  church. 

Q.  What  happened  when  you  got  there  ?  A.  There  were  several  men  around 
the  lower  storey,  some  eating,  some  talking  and  so  on  ;  and  they  kept  me  there  till 
Mr.  Eiel  came. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say  or  do  ?  A.  I  was  then  conducted  up  stairs  as  I  sup- 
posed into  the  council  room.    Mr.  Eiel  asked  me  what  I  

Q.  Were  they  sitting  as  a  council  around  the  table  ?  A.  I  don't  know,  they 
were  fitting  around  the  table  and  around  the  house  in  all  shapes  possible. 

Q.  Was  anybody  acting  as  secretary  ?  A.  Yes,  one  whom  1  afterwards  knew 
as  Garnot  was  acting  as  secretary.  Mr.  Eiel  asked  me  what  I  was  about,  and  I  told 
him  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant ;  he  says,  what  are  you  about,  and  I  says  I  don't 
know,  I  don't  know  what  you  brought  me  here  for ;  says  he,  where  do  you  come 
from  ?  I  said,  I  come  from  Carrot  Eiver ;  he  says,  I  consider  you  my  enemy,  and  I 
isays  all  right. 

Q.  Well,  what  more  ?  A.  He  asked  Mr.  Woodcock  some  questions.  I  am  not 
positive  to  what  the  questions  were,  that  is  all  that  was  said  to  him  till  morning. 

Q.  Well,  what  took  place  in  the  morning?  A.  In  the  morning  I  requested  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Eiel,  and  he  gave  me  one;  I  asked  him  what  I  was  brought  there 
for,  what  he  had  against  me,  and  he  said  he  considered  me  an  enemy,  and  I  asked 
him  why,  and  he  said  he  considered  all  the  people  at  Carrot  Eiver  his  enemies,  and  I 
told  him  I  did  not  know  any  person  there  who  was  against  him  in  the  movement, 
before  he  took  up  arms,  and  when  I  left  there  they  did  not  know  he  had  taken  up 
arms,  and  I  said  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  was  not  his  enemy,  although  I  would  not 
take  up  arms  to  defend  him,  and  I  thought  my  best  plan  was  to  make  some  way  to 
get  out  of  there  if  I  possibly  could,  for  1  was  in  a  bad  box.  I  was  then  taken  to  a 
house  that  I  was  told  afterwards  was  Garnot's  where  I  found  other  prisoners. 

Q.  And  what  took  place  then?  A.  I  don't  just  recollect  everything  that  took 
place,  there  was  so  much . 

Q.  Well,  what  conversation  had  you  with  the  prisoner?    A.  With  Eiel? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  He  came  and  asked  me  down  that  forenoon,  I  think  it  was  in  the 
forenoon  and  he  wanted  me  to  speak  to  him  ;  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  there  was  any 
police  coming,  and  I  told  him  I  thought  there  was  but  I  did  not  know  positively,  and 
he  said  ho  had  been  told  there  were  500  coming,  and  ho  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  was 
true,  and  I  told  him  I  guessed  it  was,  that  I  thought  there  was 500  coming;  he  asked 
me  if  I  thought  there  was ;  I  forget  now  how  he  mentioned  it;  anyway  a  deputation 
to  settle  his  grievances  was  coming  with  them,  and  I  told  him  I  thought  they  were 
coming,  somothing  to  that  effect,  that  they  were  coming  to  try  and  settle  this  rebel- 
lion. 
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Q.  A  deputation  was  coming  to  try  and  settle  the  rebellion  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  the  500  policemen  were  the  deputation  ?  A.  No,  I  mean  that  there 
were  other  parties  with  the  500  policemen. 

Q.  Now,  did  he  talk  to  you  about  his  grievances,  or  what  they  were,  or  anything 
else  ?   A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  when  did  he,  if  at  any  time  ?  A.  He  did  after  the  Duck  Lake  battle, 
and  I  think  the  day  before.  I  had  several  conversations  with  Mr.  Eiel.  I  could  not 
just  recollect  what  was  said.  He  did  talk  to  me  about  them  after  the  Duck  Lake 
battle,  and  I  think  the  day  before. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  about  his  grievances,  or  what  were  the  grievances?  A.  I 
couldn't  state  positively  what  he  did  claim  as  grievances.  There  were  three  griev- 
ances and  other  things.    I  don't  exactly  recollect  what  the  conversation  was. 

Q.  Were  they  general  grievances  or  personal  grievances  ?  A.  General  grievances 
he  spoke  to  me  of. 

Q.  Well,  what  took  place  next ;  how  long  were  you  kept  there  ?  A.  I  think  I 
was  kept  there  till  Wednesday  in  Batoche.    1  am  not  positive. 

Q.  And  what  happened  there  ?  A.  Till  the  day  before  the  Duck  Lake  fight,  and 
I  was  then  taken  to  Duck  Lake, 

Q.  With  an  armed  guard  ?   A.  With  an  armed  guard. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  put  there?  A.  In  the  upstairs  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  house ; 
at  least  I  was  informed  it  was  Mitchell's. 

Q.  With  other  prisoners?  A,  Yes ;  Mr.  Peter  Tompkins,  Mr.  Lash,  William  Tomp- 
kins and  Mr.  Woodcock. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  people  coming  over — the  body  of  the  half-breeds,  and  so  on9 
coming  to  Duck  Lake  ?  A.  I  saw  them  leaving  Batoche  and  going  to  Duok  Lake 
the  night  previous. 

Q.  About  how  many  ?   A.  I  should  say  between  400  and  500. 

Q.  Was  Kiel  with  them  ?    A.  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Kiel  at  Duck  Lake  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  ?    A.  Before  going  out  to  the  battle,  and  coming  back  from  it. 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  actually  go  out  to  the  battle  ?    A.  Yes ;  I  saw  him  going 
out  of  the  yard  towards  where  the  police  were  coming. 

Q.  With  others  ?    A,  With  about  between  twenty  and  thirty  men. 
Q.  And  you  saw  him  coming  back  from  it  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  when  he  came  back  did  you  hear  him  say  anything  ?  A.  I  heard  him 
speaking,  but  I  could  not  understand  him,  for  he  spoke  in  either  French  or  Cree,  I 
couldn't  say  which. 

Q.  Did  he  come  up  and  speak  to  you  at  all  ?  A.  He  did.  After  speaking  to  the 
men  he  came  up  stairs,  and  brought  up  Charles  Newett,  the  wounded  man. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  him  ?  A.  He  told  us  he  thought  it  was  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  with  a  wounded  man,  that  he  thought  we  would  take  better  care  of  him 
than  his  own  men  would,  and  I  thanked  him  for  bringing  him  up  to  us,  and  he  then 
went  down  stairs. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  the  battle  ?  A.  He  did.  After  he  came  back 
I  asked  him  how  many  were  killed,  and  he  said  nine  and  he  thought  there  were  more, 
but  nine  were  left  on  the  field ;  he  thought  a  good  many  went  away  on  the  sleigh. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  else  about  the  battle  ?  A.  I  asked  him  who  fired 
first  and  he  said  the  police,  and  he  said  he  afterwards  then  gave  orders  for  his  men  to 
fire,  three  distinct  orders. 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  he  gave  the  orders  ?  A.  In  the  name  of  the  Father  Almighty, 
I  command  you  to  fire,  was  the  first  time;  at  least  I  think  those  are  as  near  the 
words  as  I  can  repeat  them.  I  think  he  said  the  second  time,  in  the  name  of  Our 
Saviour  who  redeemed  us,  I  command  you  to  fire ;  and  the  third  time,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  command  you  to  fire. 

Q.  Then  how  long  did  you  remain  at  Duck  Lake  ?    A.  Till  next  day. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  taken  then  ?  A.  I  asked  Mr.  Eiel  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  the  dead  bodies  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  knowy 
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that  they  would  consider.  I  said  he  ought  to  send  some  word  to  Major  Orozier  and 
let  him  know,  and  allow  him  to  come  and  take  away  the  bodies,  and  ho  said  that  he 
would  consider  the  matter  and  see  his  council.  Afterwards,  he  came  back  up  there 
and  I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  he  said  they  were  afraid  to  send  one 
of  the  men  for  fear  Major  Crozier  would  keep  him  prisoner.  I  told  him  if  he  would 
send  me  I  would  come  back  and  give  myself  up  again  as  a  prisoner,  and  he  said  he 
would  consider  it,  and  he  afterwards  concluded  to  send  one  of  the  other  men,  and 
then  finally  he  came  himself  and  told  me  he  would  send  me. 
Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  letter  to  take  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  letter  he  gave  you  (showing  witness  a  paper)  ?  A.  Well,  I  could 
not  say,  for  I  never  saw  the  letter  only  while  he  was  writing  it,  so  that  I  could  not 
actually  give  any  evidence  on  the  letter.    I  couldn't  swear  to  it. 

Q.  You  could  not  identify  the  letter  or  swear  to  the  letter  ?  A.  No ;  I  did  not 
see  it  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  letter  ?   A.  I  didi 

Q.  To  whom  ?   A.  To  Major  Crozier. 

Q.  And  what  happened  then?  A.  The  next  that  happened  I  was  detained  by 
the  police  then  and  was  not  allowed  to  go  back,  as  I  had  promised  to  do  to  Mr.  Kiel. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  bringing  the  dead  from  the  field  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  Eiel  ask  you  any  questions  after  coming  back  from  Duck  Lake  at 
all  ?  A.  Yes,  he  asked  me  about  the  police.  He  had  requested  me  while  going  with 
his  message  to  tell  the  people  (the  volunteers)  that  he  did  not  wish  to  fight  them ; 
that  he  wished  them  to  remain  neutral  and  afterwards  help  him  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment, and  when  I  went  back  to  Duck  Lake  I  told  him  I  had  told  the  people  this, 
which  was  a  lie.  I  told  him  also  that  I  was  taken  prisoner  by  Major  Crozier  and  put 
into  the  cells,  which  was  true,  and  that  I  was  afterwards  taken  to  Prince  Albert  by 
Major  Crozier ;  that  the  volunteers  there  kicked  because  I  was  taken  prisoner ;  that 
Major  Crozier  was  afraid  to  stay  and  left  Carlton  and  went  to  Prince  Albert.  That 
was  lies  also. 

Q.  That  is  the  information  you  gave  Mr.  Eiel  ?    A.  That  I  erave  Mr.  Kiel. 

Q.  And  then  what  happened  to  you  ?  A.  Well,  before  giving  him  this  informa- 
tion he  asked  me  about  them  and  I  told  him  that  I  refused  to  tell  him  anything  about 
them  without  he  told  me  whether  I  was  to  go  back  to  the  prisoners  and  whether  I 
was  to  be  allowed  to  go  at  large— go  free— and  he  said  I  would  be  allowed  to  go  free, 
so  then  I  spun  him  a  little  yarn. 

Q.  Who  wrote  this  letter  that  you  took  to  Major  Crozier  ?  A.  I  could  not  say 
positively.  Mr.  Kiel  was  writing  and  so  was  Mr.  Garnot,  and  they  had  a  great  time 
getting  up  the  letter,  so  I  don't  know  which  I  should  say. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  groat  time  ?  A.  They  wrote  so  many  of  them  and 
destroyed  them. 

Q  They  wrote  more  than  one  before  they  &ot  one  to  suit  them  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  finally  they  finished  one  and  gave  it  to  you  ?    A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Greenshields  : 
Q.  At  the  time  you  were  taken  prisoner  did  Eiel  take  any  part  in  it  ?    A.  No,  I 
did  not  see  him. 

Q.  It  was  only  after  you  had  been  taken  prisoner  that  you  saw  him?    A.  Yes; 

Q,  At  the  time  you  spoke  to  him  regarding  the  formation  of  a  government  did 
he  give  you  any  idea  of  what  kind  of  a  government  he  proposed  forming?  A.  Yes; 
he  said  ho  was  going  to  divide  the  country  up  into  seven  parts.  One  part  was  to  be 
for  the  Canadian  or  white  settlers,  one-seventh,  another  seventh  tor  the  Indians, 
another  seventh  for  the  half-breeds,  and  he  named  over  what  he  was  going  to  do 
with  the  rest.    I  don't  recollect  the  names  of  the  people. 

"      Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  going  to  give  other  sevenths  to  other  nationalities,  the 
Poles,  Hungarians  and  Bavarians  and  Jews  ?    A.  No ;  he  did  not. 
;      Q.  Did  you  hoar  him  say  anything  about  giving  a  portion  of  it  to  the  Germans? 
A.  No ;  not  to  my  knowledge,  he  named  over,  I  think  it  was  three-sevenths  of  it  was 
to  remain  to  support  the  Government. 
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Q.  That  was  for  himself,  I  suppose  ?  A.  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  for  the  government 
he  was  about  to  establish. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  about  the  extent  of  the  conversation  with  him  regarding  this 
government  ?   A.  Yes ;  that  was  about  the  extent  of  it. 

Q.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  expecting  assistance  from  foreign  powers  in 
his  undertaking  ?   A.  No ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  talk  to  you  anything  about  religion  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  that  ?  A.  He  told  me  he  had  cut  himself  loose 
from  Eome  altogether,  and  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Pope,  that  they 
were  not  going  to  pay  taxes  to  Eome.  He  said  if  they  still  kept  on  with  Eome,  they 
could  not  agree  with  the  Canadians  and  white  people  who  came  there  to  live  because 
their  government  would  have  to  keep  all  Protestants  out  of  the  country,  if  they 
kept  on  with  Borne. 

Q.  That  is,  if  the  Kiel  government  kept  on  with  Eome,  they  would  have  to  keep 
all  Protestants  out  of  the  country  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  abandoning  Eome,  they  would  he  able  to  allow  Protestants  to  come  into 
the  country  ?    A .  Yes,  that  is  what  I  understood  from  him. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  mention  anything  to  you  about  who  was  to  succeed  the  Pope? 
A,  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  going  to  play  Pope  for  the  North-West  Territories  ? 
A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  explain  to  you  any  of  his  principles  of  the  religion  that  he  was 
founding  ?  A.  No ;  by  the  way  he  spoke  to  me,  the  religion  was  just  the  same,  any 
more  than  he  had  cut  himself  from  the  Pope. 

Eobbbt  Jefferson,  sworn  : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Casgrain : 
Q.  In  the  course  of  this  last  spring  I  believe  you  were  in  Poundmaker's  reserve, 
were  you  not  ?  A.  I  was. 

Q,  In  his  camp  ?    A*  In  his  camp. 

Q.  About  what  month  ?    A.  The  end  of  March,  and  April  and  May.    I  don't 
believe  it  was  the  whole  of  May  though. 
Q.  Last?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  Poundmaker  ?  A .  He  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Cree  tribe. 
Q.  Had  he  a  band  of  Indians  with  him  ?  A.  He  had  a  band  of  Indians. 
Q.  A  large  band  ?    A.  Yes ;  he  had  a  large  band. 

Q.  Do  you  recognise  this  letter  (No.  18)  and  if  so,  where  did  you  see  it  ?  A0 
Well,  I  have  seen  it  twice. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  it  the  first  time  ?  A.  I  saw  it  the  first  time  in  the  camp, 
and  the  second  time  was  in  the  camp  tea, 

Q.  You  saw  it  twice  in  the  camp  ?  A.  twice  in  the  camp,  yes— once  after  the 
capitulation  and  the  other  before. 

Q.  Whose  hand  was  it  in  the  first  time  you  saw  it  ?  A.  It  was  in  the  hands  of 
Poundmaker. 

Q.  And  the  second  time  ?  A.  The  second  time  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Pound- 
maker, 

Q.  And  the  second  time  ?  A.  The  second  time  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Pound- 
maker's  wife. 

Q.  How  did  it  get  there  1  Into  the  camp  into  Poundmaker's  hands  ?  A.  It 
was  brought  in  by  Delorme  and  Chici-c  um. 

Q.  What  was  his  Christian  name,  do  you  remember  ?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  He  was  a  half-breed  ?    A.  He  was  a  half-breed,  yes. 

Q.  From  where  ?   A.  From  Duck  Lake. 

Q.  Chic  i-cum  is  an  Indian,  isn't  he?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  battle  of  Cut  Knife  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  before  or  after  the  battle  of  Cut  Knife  ?  A.  It  was  before,  con- 
siderably. 
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Q.  Was  it  after  the  battle  [of  Duck  Lake  ?  A.  Yes,  it  was  after  the  battle  of 
Duck  Lake. 

Q.  When  was  the  battle  of  Cut  Knife  fought  ?   A.  I  could  not  say  the  date. 
Q.  About  what  time  ?    A.  About  the  beginning  of  May. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Greenshields  : 
Q.  Was  Poundmaker  reading  this  letter  at  the  time  that  you  saw]it  in  his  hands  ? 
A.  No,  he  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  can  read  or  not  ?   A.  I  do. 
Q.  Does  he  read  English?    A.  No. 

Q.  Does  he  read  French?    A.  No,  nor  French,  he  does  not  read  at  all. 
Q.  What  was  he  doing  with  the  letter  when  you  saw  it  in  his  hands  ?    A.  The 
letter  was  brought  to  him. 

Q.  Handed  to  him?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  In  your  presence  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  brought  to  him  ?  A.  No,  I  could  not  say  that  1  saw  it  brought 
to  him. 

Q.  Well,  how  do  you  know  the  letter  was  brought  to  him  ?  A.  Well,  everyone 
said  it  was  brought  to  him. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  anything  about  it  yourself?  A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
know  it  was  brought  to  him.    He  said  it  was  brought  to  him. 

Q.  Who  said  ?    A.  Poundmaker. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  of  your  personal  knowledge  it  was  brought  to  him  ?  A. 
No,  1  did  not  see  it  brought  to  him. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  with  it  when  you  saw  it  in  his  hands  ?  Wasje  looking 
at  it  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  or  whattf   A.  No,  I  believe  he  was  going  to  put  it  away* 

Q.  Did  he  know  what  it  was  ?   A.  O,  yes,  he  knew  what  it  was. 

Q.  He  knew  it  was  a  letter,  eh  ?   A.  He  knew  it  was  a  letter. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  read  it  for  him  ?   A.  No,  he  did  not. 

Q,  Do  you  know  yourself  now  where  he  got  that  letter,  or  how  he  got  it,  of  your 
own  personal  knowledge,  not  what  he  told  you  or  anybody  else  told  you,  but  of  your 
own  personal  knowledge  ?    A.  No,  I  don't. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it,  do  you  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  even  know  whether  it  was  intended  for  Poundmaker  or  not,  do 
you  ?    A.  Not  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Casgrain  : 
Q.  Was  this  letter  read  to  Poundmaker  ?    A.  It  was. 
Q,  By  whom  ?   A.  By  the  man  that  brought  it 
Q.  Was  it  interpreted  to  him  ?    A.  It  was  interpreted  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Greenshields : 
Q,  How  do  you  know  it  was  read  to  him?    A.  I  heard  them  read  it 
Q.  Where  were  you  when  it  was  read  ?    A.  I  was  there  when  he  read  it. 
Q.  Do  you  understand  French  ?    A.I  don't  understand  very  much  of  it. 
Q.  Did  you  have  the  letter  in  your  hand  ?    A.I  did,  yes. 

Q.  Was  it  read  in  French  to  Poundmaker,  or  in  English,  or  how,  or  Gorman,  or 
what  ?  A.  It  was  translated  for  him.  I  believe  it  was  read  in  French  to  him  first. 
I  believe  it  was  read  in  French  first.    I  am  not  certain  about  it,  though. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  translated  to  him  ?  A.  Well,  I  heard  wh  at  was 
called  a  translation  of  it.  ♦ 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  about  that  time  ?   A.  I  was  listening. 

Q.  Now,  how  do  you  know  it  was  translated,  if  you  never  read  the  letter  ?  A. 
I  never  said  I  never  read  the  letter. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  read  it?    A.  I  did  read  it. 

Q.  Before  or  after  it  was  translated  ?    A.  After  this. 

Q.  After  it  was  translated  ?   A.  After  it  was  translated. 

Q.  Lot  us  hear  you  read  it  now  and  tell  us  what  is  in  it  ?  A.  But  I  have  heard 
your  translation  here  
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Q.  You  said  you  heard  that  translated,  because  you  understood  it.  Now,  let  us 
hear  what  that  letter  means,  not  what  anybody  told  you  or  what  you  heard,  but  we 
want  to  know  what  your  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  that  letter  is  ?  A.  (Beading 
the  letter  as  follows : — Since  we  wrote  to  you  important  events  have  occurred  to  the 
half-breeds  and  savages  and  Indians  of  Fort  Battlefoird  and  vicinity.  Since  we 
wrote  to  you  important  events  have  occurred,  the  police  came  to  attack  us,  and  we 
encountered  thorn.  God  has  given  us  victory.  Thirty  half-breeds  and  five  Orees 
have  sustained  the  battle  against  120  men.  After  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes  of  fire, 
the  enemy  took  flight.    Bless  God  ) 

Q.  Now,  did  you  read  the  letter  before  it  was  translated  in  language  to  Pound- 
maker  ?   A.  No,  I  read  it  afterwards. 

Q.  And  he  read  it  over  in  French  first  of  all  to  Poundmaker,  and  then  after- 
wards in  English  ?  A.  Then  afterwards  in  Cree.  I  think  he  read  it  in  French  first, 
but  I  am  not  sure. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Richardson  : 

Q  Do  you  understand  Cree  ?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  think  your  Honor  that  that  will  be  the  last  witness  for  the 
Crown.  Iam  not  quite  sure  till  to-morrow,  and  of  course  we  will  adjourn  now,  it 
being  six  o'clock. 

Court  here  adjourned  till  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  to-morrow. 


Thursday,  30th  July. 

Court  opened  at  10  a.  m. 

Father  Alexis  Andr£,  sworn  : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Lemieux  : 
(Mr.  F.  R.  Marceau  being  interpreter.) 

Q.  What  is  your  name  and  religion  ?  A.  Alexis  Andre,  Oblat.  I  would  prefer 
to  speak  in  French.  I  understand  the  English  very  well,  but  speaking  it  is  quite  a 
different  matter. 

Q,  You  are  the  superior  of  the  Oblats  in  the  district  of  ?    A.  Of  Carlton* 

Q.  For  how  long  ?    A.  Since  seven  years. 

Q.  Since  how  long  have  you  been  living  in  the  country  ?  A.  I  lived  in  the 
country  since  1865,  in  the  Saskatchewan. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  population  and  habits  of  the  people?  A.  For  twenty-five 
years  I  have  been  continually  with  the  half-breeds  of  the  Saskatchewan  above  and 
below.   I  was  four  years  with  the  same  population  in  Dakota. 

Q.  You  have  been  with  the  half-breeds,  Catholic  and  Protestant  ?  A.  They 
were  mixed  up  in  the  colony,  and  I  knew  a  great  many  both  of  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant half-breeds,  and  had  a  great  many  friends  among  the  Protestants. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  1884  and  1885  ?  Do  'you  remember  the  events  of  those 
years  ?   A.  Yes,  very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  the  prisoner  came  into  the 
Saskatchewan  country  in  1884  ?    A.  Yes,  I  remember  very  well. 

Q.  At  that  time  there  was  an  agitation  in  the  Saskatchewan  about  certain  rights 
the  half-breeds  claimed  they  had  against  the  Federal  Government  ?  A.  Yes,  about 
three  months  before  there  was  an  agitation  amongst  the  English  and  French  half-breeds, 

Q.  State  what  were  the  claims  of  the  half-breeds  towards  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ?    A.  At  first  I  did  not  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the  agitation  in  the  country. 

Q.  Afterwards  ?  A.  After,  we  knew  from  questioning  the  half-breeds  that  they 
were  going  to  see  Riel. 

Q.  And  finally  Riel  came  into  the  country  ?   A,  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  month  ?    A.  About  the  1st  of  July,  1884. 

Q.  Daring  the  first  months  that  he  was  in  the  country  was  there  a  constitutional 
Agitation  going  on  ?   A.  Yes,  there  were  meetings  held  amongst  the  French  and 
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English  half-breeds,  and  at  Prince  Albert  there  was  a  meeting  at  which  I  was  present 
myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  resolutions  were  passed  and  sent  to  the  Federal  authori- 
ties ?    A.  I  did  not  know  that  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  petitions  and  requisitions  being  sent  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ?  A.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  of  any,  only  of  the  meetings  and  the 
speeches. 

Q.  At  the  assembly  you  were  at  did  you  take  part  ?  A.  No.  I  was  there  as  a 
spectator  and  did  not  speak. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  any  part  ?    A.  I  was  only  there  as  a  spectator. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  communicate  with  the  Dominion  Government  ?  A.  At  what 
time? 

Q.  I  mean  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  half-breeds.  A.  Yes,  I  com- 
municated. 

Q.  At  what  time?    A.  I  am  not  sure  at  what  time — in  1882  I  did  communicate, 

Q.  Since  that  have  you  communicated  ?   A.  Not  directly. 

Q.  How  did  you  communicate  ?   A.  I  communicated  directly  in  regard  to  Kiel. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  manner  you  communicated  ?  A.  I  communicated  in 
December  when  Kiel  said  he  wanted  to  go  out  of  the  country  because  of  the  agitation 
that  was  existing  in  the  country. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  after  that  ?  A.  No.  I  communicated  after  the  rebellion. 

Q.  With  whom  ?    A.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Q,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Langevin  ?    Yes,  asking  help  for  those  who  were  in  distress. 
Q.  What  were  the  claims  of  the  half-breeds  ?   A.  Since  when ;  you  must  dis- 
tinguish. 

Q.  From  1884  until  the  time  of  the  rebellion  ?  A.  Since  the  arrival  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  country  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  that ;  they  changed  from  time  to  time 
since  the  arrival  of  the  prisoner. 

Q.  Before  his  arrival  ?  A.  They  demanded  patents  for  their  land,  demanded 
frontage  on  the  river,  and  the  abolition  of  the  taxes  on  wood,  and  the  rights  for  those 
who  did  not  have  scrip  in  Manitoba. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  the  half-breeds  put  forth  their  rights  before  the  arrival  of 
the  prisoner?    A.  By  public  meetings,  at  which  I  assisted  several  times  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  yourself?    A.  Yes  ;  at  all  those  meetings. 

Q.  Were  communications  made  with  the  Dominion  Government,  resolutions  and 
petitions?   A.  I  remember  three  or  four  times  that  there  was. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  answer  to  your  communications  ?  A.  I  think  we  received 
an  answer  once— perhaps  we  received  an  answer  once. 

Q.  Was  the  answer  favorable  ?  A.  No;  it  was  an  evasive  answer,  saying  they 
would  take  the  question  into  consideration. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  answer  to  a  number  of  communications  ?  A.  Yes.  I 
know  of  another  communication  made  by  Monsignor  Grandin  to  the  same  effect. 

Q.  Did  he  get  a  favorable  response  ?   A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  was  an  answer  sent  to  Charles  Nolin  in  regard  to  a 
petition  sent  to  the  Government  ?  A,  It  was  in  regard  to  those  meetings  I  was 
making  reference.    I  only  know  as  to  one  answer. 

Q.  Finally,  after  these  petitions  and  resolutions  had  been  adopted  at  the  public 
meetings  and  sent  to  the  Government,  was  there  a  change  in  the  state  of  things  that 
existed  then  ?  A.  The  silence  of  the  Government  produced  great  dissatisfaction  in 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

Q.  To  day  are  the  people  in  a  better  position  than  they  were  before  in  regard  to 
the  rights  they  claim  ?  A.  They  have  not  yet  received  the  patents  for  their  land  on 
the  South  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Osier. — I  must  object  to  this  class  of  questions  being  introduced.  My 
learned  friends  have  opened  a  case  of  treason,  justified  only  by  the  insanity  of  the 
prisoner ;  they  are  now  seeking  to  justify  armed  rebellion  for  the  redress  of  these 
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grievances.  These  two  defences  are  inconsistent.  One  is  no  justification  at  all. 
We  are  willing  to  allow  all  possible  latitude,  but  they  have  gone  as  far  as  I  feel  they 
should  go.  "We  have  allowed  them  to  describe  documents  which  they  have  not  pro- 
duced, and  answers  in  writing,  so  that  they  might  not  be  embarrassed,  and  that  the 
outline  of  the  position  might  be  fairly  given  to  the  jury,  but  it  is  not  evidence,  and  if 
my  learned  friend  is  going  into  it  in  detail,  I  think  it  is  objectionable. 

His  Honor. — Supposing  they  are  going  to  produce  these  writings  ? 

Mr.  Osier. — They  could  not  be  evidence.  They  would  not  be  evidence  in  justifi- 
cation ;  that  is  admitted.  It  cannot  be  possible  for  my  learned  friends  to  open  the 
case  on  one  defence  and  go  the  jury  indirectly  upon  another.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
really  any  defence  in  law,  and  should  not  be  gone  into  with  any  greater  particularity. 
If  this  is  given  in  evidence,  we  would  have  to  answer  it  in  many  particulars,  and 
then  there  would  be  the  question  of  justifying  the  policy  of  the  Government, 

His  Honor. — It  would  be  trying  the  Government. 

Mr.  Osier. — It  is  as  it  were  a  counter-claim  against  the  Government  and  that  is 
not  open  to  any  person  on  trial  for  high  treason.  We  have  no  desire  to  unduly 
limit  my  learned  friend,  but  I  cannot  consent  to  trying  such  an  issue  as  that  here. 

Mr.  Lemieux.~-I  do  not  want  to  justify  the  rebellion.  I  want  to  show  the  state 
of  things  in  ^the  country  so  as  to  show  that  the  prisoner  was  justified  in  coming  into 
the  country  and  to  show  the  circumstances  under  which  he  came. 

His  Honor. — Have  you  not  done  that  already  ? 

Mr.  Lemieux.— I  have,  perhaps,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  but,  perhaps,, 
others  may  not  be  so  well  satisfied. 

Mr.  Osier. — If  you  do  not  go  any  further  we  will  withdraw  our  objection. 

Mr.  Lemieux. — I  want  to  get  further  facts,  not  in  justification  of  the  rebellion,, 
but  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the  accused  came  into  the  country.  I 
had  a  right  to  prove  what  I  have  already  proved  a  minute  ago,  I  am  entitled  to- 
prove  other  facts.  If  I  was  right  a  moment  ago,  I  should  be  allowed  to  put  similar 
questions  now. 

His  Honor. — The  objection  is  not  urged  until  you  have  gone  as  far  as  the  coun- 
sel for  the  Crown  thought  you  ought  to  go. 

Mr.  Lemieux.— -It  is  rather  late  now  to  object. 

Mr.  Osier. — I  warned  my  learned  friends  quietly  before. 

Mr.  Lemieux. — Well,  I  will  put  the  question  and  it  can  be  objected  to. 

Q.  Will  you  say  if  the  state  of  things  in  the  country,  the  actual  state  of  things 
in  the  country  in  18h2,  1883  and  1884,  and  if  to-day  the  state  of  things  is  the  same  ag- 
in 1882, 1883  and  1884?  If  justice  has  bten  done  to  the  claims  and  just  rights  of  the 
people  ?  , 

Mr,  Osier. — That  question  must  be  objected  to,  it  could  not  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  bringing  the  prisoner  here.  I  object  first,  as  a  matter  of  opinion.  Second, 
that  it  is  a  leading  question.    And  third,  that  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  issue. 

Mr.  Lemieux. — The  most  important  objection  is  that  it  is  leading.  As  to  the 
opinion  of  the  witness,  I  should  think  his  opinion  is  valuable,  it  is  facts  I  want  from 
the  witness.  I  suppose  he  can  give  his  opinion  based  on  the  facts.  If  he  says  no,  or 
yes,  I  will  ask  him  why  and  he  will  give  me  his  reason  why. 

His  Honor. — That  will  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Lemieux. — I  will  put  the  question  and  you  can  object  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  at  any  time  the  Dominion  Government  agreed  or  acceded  to 
the  demands  made  by  the  half-breeds  and  cieigy  relative  to  the  claims  and  rights  that 
you  have  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  answer. 

Mr.  Osier. — I  do  not  object  to  the  question  if  confined  to  a  date  prior  to  the  1st 
of  July,  1884,  the  time  he  was  asked  to  come  into  the  country,  although  the  question 
is  really  irregular.  I  am  not  going  by  strict  lines,  but  I  do  object  to  his  asking  as- 
regards  the  present  state  of  things.  I  do  not  object  if  he  confines  his  questions  to  the 
time  prior  to  the  prisoner  coming  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Lemieux. — My  question  will  show  that  the  prisoner  had  reason  to  come,  if 
the  people  had  confidence  in  him  he  had  a  right  to  come  and  help  them  to  try  and 
persuade  the  Federal  Government  to  grant  what  had  been  refused  them  so  far. 
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His  Honor. — Your  question  is  what,  Mr.  Lemieux  ? 

Mr.  Osier. — I  am  willing  that  the  question  should  be  allowed  if  limited  to  the 
time  prior  to  July,  1884. 

His  Honor,  to  Mr.  Lemieux. — Is  that  the  way  you  put  it  ? 
Mr.  Lemieux. — Yes. 

Mr.  Osier, — Then  we  withdraw  the  objection. 

His  Honor. — Then  we  will  have  his  answer. 

Mr.  Lemieux. — I  want  to  put  the  question  generally. 

Mr.  Osier. — It  is  so  general  and  difficult  to  grasp  in  any  way  I  won't  object. 

Mr.  Lemieux. — Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  you  but  not  to  the  witness. 

Q.  Will  you  state  if  since  the  arrival  of  the  prisoner  in  the  country  up  to  the  time 
of  the  rebellion,  the  Government  has  made  any  favorable  answer  to  the  demands  and 
claims  of  the  half-breeds  ?  A.  Yes,  I  know  that  they  have  acceded  to  certain  demands 
in  regard  to  those  who  did  not  have  any  scrip  in  Manitoba.  A  telegram  was  sent  on 
the  4th  of  March  last,  granting  the  scrip. 

Q.  Before  that  time  ?  A.  Yes,  regarding  the  alteration  of  the  survey  of  lots  on 
the  river,  there  was  an  answer  from  the  Government  saying  they  would  grant  it,  and 
that  was  an  important  question. 

Q.  What  question  then  remained  to  be  settled  ?  A,  The  question  of  patents,  that 
has  been  settled  also  in  a  certain  way,  because  Mr.  Duck  was  sent  and  I  went  with 
him  as  interpreter. 

Q.  What  other  question  remained  ?    A.  Only  the  question  of  wood,  timber; 

Q.  You  know  now  that  there  is  a  commission  sitting  in  regard  to  the  claims  and 
petitions  of  half-breeds  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q,  Do  you  know  how  many  claims  and  demands  have  been  settled  by  that  com- 
mission since  it  has  been  in  existence  ?  A.  In  what  place  ?  Is  it  in  the  North- West 
or  in  the  district  of  Carlton  ? 

Q.  Generally  ?    A.  I  do  not  know.    I  know  for  my  own  district. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  ?    A.  I  know  that  at  Batoche  they  gave  three  scrips. 

Q.  Since  the  rebellion  ?    A.  About  three  weeks. 

Q.  At  Duck  Lake?    A.  Forty. 

Q.  Since  the  rebellion  ?   A.  Yes,  about  the  same  time. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  others  ?    A.  No,  not  in  that  district. 
Q.  You  have  had  occasion  to  meet  the  prisoner  between  July,  1884,  and  the  time 
of  the  rebellion  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  parish  ?    A.  Prince  Albert. 
Q.  You  saw  the  prisoner  there  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  elsewhere?  A.  At  St.  Laurent  several  times.  I  don't  know 
how  often,  and  I  saw  him  at  Batoche  also. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  speak  often  to  him  on  the  political  situation  and  on 
religion  ?    A.  Frequently,  it  was  the  matter  of  our  conversation. 

Q.  Did  you  like  to  speak  of  religion  and  politics  with  him  ?  A.  No,  I  did  not 
like  to. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  your  reasons  why  you  did  not  like  to  speak  of  politics  and 
religion  with  him  ?  A.  Politics  and  religion  was  a  subject  he  always  spoke  of  in 
conversation,  he  loved  those  subjects. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  in  a  sensible  manner?  A.  I  wish  to  say  why  I  did  not  like  to 
speak  to  him  on  those  subjects.  Upon  all  other  matters,  literature  and  science  he  was 
in  his  ordinary  state  of  mind. 

Q.  Upon  political  subjects  and  religion  ?  A.  Upon  politics  and  religion  he  was 
no  longer  the  same  man.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  two  men  in  him,  he  lost  all 
control  of  himself  upon  these  questions. 

Q.  When  he  spoke  of  religion  and  politics  ?  A.  Yes,  on  those  two  matters  he 
lost  all  control  of  himself. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  after  the  conversations  you  have  had  with  him  that  when 
he  spoke  on  politics  and  religion  he  had  his  intelligence  ?  A.  Many  times,  at  least 
twenty  times,  I  told  him  I  would  not  speak  on  those  subjects  because  he  was  a  fool. 
He  did  not  have  his  intelligence  of  mind. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  practical  result  that  you  have  found  in  your  conversation  with 
Kiel  on  political  and  religious  questions  ?    A.  It  is  my  experience. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  people,  and  you  have  known 
persons  who  were  afflicted  with  mania  ?  A.  Before  answering  that,  I  want  to  state 
a  fact  to  the  court  regarding  the  prisoner ;  you  know  the  life  of  that  man  affected  us 
during  a  certain  time. 

Q.  In  what  way  ?  A.  He  was  a  fervent  Catholic,  attending  the  church  and 
attending  to  his  religious  duties  frequently,  and  his  state  of  mind  was  the  cause  of 
great  anxiety.  In  conversation  on  politics  and  on  the  rebellion,  and  on  religion,  he 
stated  things  which  frightened  the  priests.  I  am  obliged  to  visit  every  month  the 
fathers  (priests)  of  the  district.  Once  all  of  the  priests  met  together,  and  they  put 
the  question  :  Is  it  possible  to  allow  that  man  to  continue  in  his  religious  duties  ? 
And  they  unanimously  decided  that  on  this  question  he  was  not  responsible,  that 
he  was  completely  a  fool  on  this  question,  that  he  could  not  suffer  any  contradiction: 
On  the  question  of  religion  and  politics  we  considered  that  he  was  completely  a  fool. 
In  discussing  these  questions,  it  was  like  showing  a  red  flag  to  a  bull,  to  use  a  vulgar 
-expression. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Casgrain  : 

Q.  I  believe  in  the  month  of  December,  1884,  you  had  an  interview  with  Eiel 
and  Nolin  with  regard  to  a  certain  sum  of  money  which  the  prisoner  claimed  from 
the  Federal  Government  ?  A.  Not  with  Nolin.  Nolin  was  not  present  at  the 
interview. 

Q.  The  prisoner  was  there  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  the  prisoner  asked  of  the  Federal  Government  ? 
A.  I  had  two  interviews  with  the  prisoner  on  that  subject. 

Q.  The  prisoner  claimed  a  certain  indemnity  from  the  Federal  Government, 
did'nt  he  ?  A.  When  the  prisoner  made  his  claim  I  was  there  with  another  gentle- 
man, and  he  asked  from  the  Government  $100,000.  We  thought  that  was  exorbi- 
tant, and  the  prisoner  said :  Wait  a  little,  I  will  take  at  once  $35,000  cash. 

Q.  And  on  that  condition  the  prisoner  was  to  leave  the  country  if  the  Govern- 
ment gave  him  the  $35,000  ?    A.  Yes,  that  was  the  condition  he  put. 

Q.  When  was  this  ?   A.  That  was  on  the  23rd  December,  1884. 

Q.  There  was  also  another  interview  between  you  and  the  prisoner  ?  A.  There 
has  been  about  twenty  interviews  between  us. 

Q.  He  was  always  after  you  to  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  obtain  this  indemnity  ?  A.  The  first  time  he  spoke  of  it  was  on  the 
12th  December,  he  had  never  spoken  a  word  about  it  before,  and  on  the  23rd  Decem- 
ber he  spoke  about  it  again. 

Q.  He  talked  about  it  very  frequently  ?    A.  On  these  two  occasions  only. 

Q.  That  was  his  great  occupation  ?    A.  Yes,  at  those  times. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  prisoner  told  you  he  himself  was  the  half  breed 
question  ?  A.  He  did  not  say  so  in  express  terms,  but  he  conveyed  that  idea.  He 
said,  if  I  am  satisfied,  the  half-breeds  will  be.  I  must  explain  this — this  objection 
was  made  to  him,  that  even  if  the  Government  granted  him  $35,000,  the  half- 
breed  question  would  remain  the  same,  and  he  said,  in  answer  to  that,  if  I  am 
satisfied  the  half-breeds  will  be. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  he  told  you  he  would  even  accept  a  less  sum  than  the  $35,000  ? 
A.  Yes.  He  said,  use  all  the  influence  you  can,  you  may  not  get  all  that,  but  get  all 
you  can,  and  if  you  get  less  we  will  see. 

Q.  When  he  spoke  of  religion,  the  principal  thing  of  which  he  spoke  was  it  not 
the  supremacy  of  Pope  Leo  the  XIII  ?  A.  Before  the  rebellion,  he  never  spoke 
directly  on  that  question  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

Q.  On  that  question  he  was  perfectly  reasonable  ?  A.  On  religious  questions, 
before  that  time,  he  blamed  everything.  He  wanted  to  change  mass  and  the  liturgy, 
the  ceremonies  and  the  symbols. 

Q.  Do  you  pretend  that  every  man  who  has  strange  ideas  on  religious  matters 
is  a  fool  ?   A.  No,  I  don't  pretend  that. 
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Q.  A  man  may  have  particular  views  on  religious  matters  and  still  retain  all 
his  reason  and  intelligence  ?  A.  That  depends  on  the  way  in  which  he  explains  his 
ideas,  and  by  his  conduct  in  expressing  them. 

Q.  A  man  may  be  a  great  reformer  of  great  religious  questions  without  being  a 
fool  ?  A.  I  do  not  deny  history,  but  the  reformer  must  have  some  principle  which 
the  prisoner  nover  had. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  prisoner  had  fixed  principles  in  his  new  religion  ?  A. 
He  had  the  principle  that  he  was  an  autocrat  in  religion  and  politics  and  he  changed 
his  opinions  as  he  wished. 

Q.  Do  you  say  he  changed  his  religion  as  he  wished  ?  A.  His  ideas  changed* 
To-day  he  admitted  this  and  to-morrow  denied  it.  He  was  his  own  judge  in  these 
matters.    He  believed  himself  infallible. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  half-breeds  are  a  people  extremely  religious  ?  A.  I 
admit  the  fact,  very  religious. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  religion  has  a  great  influence  upon  them  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  man  who  tried  to  govern  them  by  inducing  them  to 
completely  change  their  religion  or  to  do  away  with  it  would  have  no  influence  with 
them  at  all?  A.  ■  Exactly,  it  was  just  because  he  was  so  religious  and  appeared  so 
devout  that  he  exercised  such  a  great  influence  over  them.  I  wish  to  explain  this 
.  point,  because  it  is  a  great  point.  With  the  half-breeds  he  never  was  contradicted, 
and  consequently  he  was  never  excited  with  them  and  he  appeared  in  his  natural 
state  with  them.  He  did  not  admit  his  strange  views  at  first.  It  was  only  after  a 
time  that  he  proclaimed  them  and  especially  after  the  provisional  government  had 
been  proclaimed. 

He-examined  by  Mr.  Lemieux  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  any  proposition  was  made  to  Eiel,  he  became  irascible 
and  violent  and  almost  uncontrollable  ?  A.  As  far  as  personal  experience  goes  he 
would  not  allow  the  least  opposition  at  all.  Immediately  his  physiognomy  changed 
and  he  became  a  different  man. 

Mr.  Casgrain  objects  to  this  evidence  on  the  ground  that  it  should  have  been 
given  on  the  examination  in  chief. 

Philip  Garnot  sworn  : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Fitzpatriek : 
Q.  What  is  your  name  ?    A.  Philip  Garnot. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live  when  you  are  at  home  ?    A.  At  Batoche. 
Q.  Where  are  you  living  at  the  present  time  ?    A.  In  Kegina  jail. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Eiel,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  have  known  him  for  how  long  ?  A.  1  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in 
Helena,  Montana,  about  seven  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  Batoche  during  the  course  of  last  summer  or  in  the  Sas- 
katchewan district  ?    A.  I  saw  him  last  fall. 

Q.  What  time  last  fall  ?    A.  in  October. 

Q.  From  that  time  up  to  the  month  of  March  last  did  you  have  occasion  to  see 
him  frequently  ?    A.  No,  I  did  not  see  much  of  him.    I  only  saw  him  once  or  twice. 

Q.  During  that  time  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  ?  A.  Not  that  I 
remember. 

Q.  No  conversation  whatever  with  him  ?  A.  I  had  some  small  conversation, 
but  none  that  I  can  remember  well. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  during  the  course  of  last  autumn  and  last  winter  up  to  the 
month  of  March — do  you  remember  having  any  conversation  with  him  on  religions 
matters  or  on  political  matters  ?    A.  No,  I  never  had. 

Q.  No  conversation  whatever  up  to  that  time  ?  A.I  had  some  conversation, 
but  not  on  religion  or  politics. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  talk  to  him  on  religion  previous  to  his  arrest  ?  A.  I 
did.    After  the  trouble,  after  the  18th  March. 
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Q.  Was  he  living  at  your  house  ?  A.  No,  but  he  came  there  occasionally  and 
slept  there  sometimes. 

Q.  When  he  spoke  to  you  of  religion  do  you  remember  what  he  said  to  you  ? 
A.  I  know  he  was  talking  to  me  about  changing  the  Pope,  or  something  of  that 
kind;  wanting  to  name  Bishop  Bourget,  of  Montreal,  Pope  of  the  new  world,  as  he 
named  it.    He  spoke  to  me  several  things  about  religion  that  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  A. 
Yes,  he  said  in  my  presence,  not  to  me  exactly,  at  a  meeting,  that  the  spirit  of  Elias 
was  with  him. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  had  any  of  the  divine  attributes  that  are  generally  attributed 
to  Elias  ?    A.  That  is  what  I  think  he  meant  by  that. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it  as  far  as  you  can  recollect  ?  A.  He  wanted  the 
people  in  the  meeting  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  prophet,  and  he  gave  them  to  under- 
stand he  had  the  spirit  of  Elias  in  him  and  that  he  was  prophesying. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  his  numerous  prophesies  ?  A.  I  don't  remember 
them  all. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  them  ?  A.  1  know  every  morning,  almost  every 
morning,  he  would  come  in  front  of  the  people  and  say  such  and  such  a  thing  would 
happen.    I  don't  remember  any  of  them  in  particular. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  he  spent  some  nights  at  your  house  ?  A.  Yes,  he 
slept  once  or  twice  at  my  house. 

Q.  During  the  nights  he  spent  there  did  you  notice  anything  remarkable  about 
him  ?    A.  I  know  he  was  praying  loud  all  night  and  kept  me  awake  sometimes. 

Q.  Everyone  else  was  asleep  in  the  house  at  the  time  ?  A.  I  was  the  only  other 
one  in  the  house  with  him. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  now  the  kind  of  prayers  he  delivered  himself  of  ?  A.  It 
was  prayers  he  was  making  up  himself.    I  never  heard  them  before. 

Q.  You  are  a  Eoman  Catholic  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  French  Canadian  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  heard  any  of  these  prayers  before  ?  A.  I  never  heard  them, 
except  some  of  them.  He  would  say  the  prayer  1  Our  Father,'  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
prayers  I  never  heard  before,  except  by  him. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  saw  him  when  he  delivered  himself  of  these  prophesies 
you  alluded  to,  what  was  his  temper  ;  how  did  he  act  when  contradicted  ?  A.  He 
would  not  stand  contradiction  by  anyone.  He  had  to  have  his  own  way  in  every- 
thing. 

Q.  Was  he  very  smooth  tempered  ?    A.  No  he  was  not  smooth  tempered. 
Q.  Irritable  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  declarations  to  you  as  to  what  he  thought  himself  to  be  in 
the  way  of  power  or  authority  ?  A.  No,  he  did  not  make  any  statement  to  me,  but 
in  my  presence  he  made  the  declaration  that  he  was  representing  St.  Peter. 

Q.  Did  he  aspire  to  any  particular  gifts,  or  pretend  he  was  endowed  with  the 
abilities  of  a  poet,  musician  or  orator  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  him  boast  of  his  great  intellectual  qualities  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  at  any  time  communicate  to  you  his  views  with  reference  to  the  way 
in  which  the  country  was  to  be  divided  in  the  event  of  his  success  ?  A.  He  did  in 
my  presence. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  he  said  to  you  about  that  as  far  as  you  can  remember  ?  A.  He 
was  talking  about  the  country  being  divided  into  several  provinces ;  one  for  the 
French,  Germans,  Irish,  and  1  don't  know  what  else.  There  was  to  be  seven  different 
nationalities. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  else  besides  this  you  have  mentioned  ?  What 
other  foreigners  ?   A.  Italians. 

Q.  Hungarians  ?  A,  I  can't  remember  particularly  very  well.]  |I  know  it  waa 
seven  different  provinces  and  seven  different  nationalities. 

b  Q.  Did  the  plan  he  then  stated  appear  to  you  a  very  feasible  one  ?  A.  I  did  not 
believe  he  could  succeed  in  that. 
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Q.  Did  he  say  he  expected  any  assistance  from  theso  people?  A.  Yes,  he 
expected  assistance  from  them.  He  mentioned  he  expected  the  assistance  of  an  army 
of  several  nationalities,  and  I  remember  he  mentioned  the  Jews.  He  expected  their 
assistance  and  money.  He  was  going  to  give  them  a  province  as  a  reward  for  their 
help.    That  is  what  I  understood  him  to  say. 

Q .  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  had  arranged  that,  or  if  he  had  made  any  arrange- 
ment with  the  people  ?    A.  He  might,  but  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  In  his  conversation  with  you,  or  with  others  in  your  presence  on  these  sub- 
jects, did  he  at  any  time  give  you  any  intimation  that  he  had  any  doubt  of  his  success 
or  that  any  obstacle  could  prevent  him  from  succeeding?  A.  No,  he  always  men- 
tioned he  was  going  to  succeed.  That  it  was  a  divine  mission  he  had,  and  that  he 
was  only  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God . 

Q.  When  he  talked  of  other  matters  than  religion  and  the  success  of  his  plans, 
how  did  he  act  and  talk  generally  ?  A.  I  never  noticed  any  difference  in  his  talk  on 
other  matters,  because  I  never  had  much  intercourse  with  him  only  during  the  time 
of  the  trouble.    1  met  him  once  before  that. 

Q .  Did  he  appear  to  be  actuated  by  any  friendship  for  other  people,  or  did  he 
appear  to  be  wrapped  up  in  himself?  Did  he  appear  to  have  any  sympathy  for  any 
one  except  himself,  or  did  he  appear  to  think  of  anyone  but  himself,  1  mean  during 
these  times  you  had  conversations  with  him  ?  A.I  could  not  answer  that  question 
because  I  don't  understand  rightly. 

Q.  When  he  spoke  of  religion  and  about  the  country  in  the  different  interviews 
he  had  with  you  or  others,  did  you  understand  that  he  had  any  idea  of  thinking  of 
the  welfare  of  anyone  at  all  except  himself ;  that  he  was  the  sole  person  to  be  con* 
sidered  ?  A.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  working  in  the  interest  of  the  half  breed  popu- 
lation, and  the  settlers  generally ;  he  mentioned  that. 

Q .  Did  you  communicate  to  anyone  your  impression  of  this  man — what  you 
thought  of  him  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  of  him  ?  A.I  thought  the  man  was  crazy,  because  he 
acted  very  foolish. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Robinson: 
Q.  He  had  great  influence  over  the  half-breed  population  there, hadn't  he?  A* 
Yes,  he  could  do  almost  what  he  wanted  with  them, 
i        Q.  And  you  were  one  of  those  who  followed  him  ?   A.  No,  I  followed  him,  but 
against  my  will. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  ?  A.  When  a  man  has  a  stronger  force  than  I  have,  I 
have  to  follow  him.    He  came  to  me  with  an  armed  force  and  I  had  to  go. 

Q .  Do  you  say  you  were  forced  to  follow  him  by  violence,  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 
A.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  was  forced  exactly  by  violence,  he  came  and  brought 
me  from  my  house,  he  came  with  armed  men,  and  I  saw  there  was  no  use  resisting. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  followed  him  because  of  the  armed  men,  and  that 
that  was  all  that  influenced  you  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  had  great  influence  over  all  the  French  half-breed  population  ?  A.I 
always  thought  he  had  lots  of  influence  amongst  the  half-breeds. 

Q.  I  believe  they  all  looked  to  him  as  a  leader  and  followed  him?  A.  Yes 
they  did. 

Q.  They  relied  upon  his  j  udgment  and  advice?   A.  They  did. 

Father  Vital  Fourmond,  sworn  :— 

(Arthur  Lewis,  sworn  as  interpreter.) 

Examined  by  Mr.  Lemieux : 
Q.  Your  profession  ?   A.  I  am  a  priest  at  St.  Laurent,  in  the  district  of  Carlton,, 
an  Oblat  father. 

Q.  For  how  long  have  you  been  a  priest  ?  A.  Ten  years.  I  arrived  at  the* 
placo  in  the  year  1875. 
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Q.  Have  you  known  the  prisoner  Eiel  since  1884?  A.  Yes;  directly  eiDce  his 
arrival.    I  knew  the  prisoner  by  what  I  had  heard,  but  I  never  seen  him  till  then. 

Q.  Since  his  arrival  in  the  country  have  you  had  several  conversations  with  the 
prisoner  up  to  the  time  of  the  rebellion  ?    A.  Yery  often. 

Q.  At  St.  Laurent  ?    A.  At  St.  Laurent,  at  Batoche,  and  during  the  war. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  prisoner  on  religious  and  political  sub- 
jects?   A.  Very  often. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  which  Father  Andre  spoke  of  in  which 
Kiel's  judgment  and  sanity  was  questioned  ?   A.  Yes ;  I  was  present. 

Q.  Did  you  agree  with  the  other  fathers  in  the  opinion  as  to  the  sanity  of  the 
prisoner  ?   A.  It  was  me  consulted  the  reverend  fathers. 

Q.  "Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts  upon  which  you  based  your 
opinion  as  to  the  insanity  of  Eiel  ?  A.  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts 
upon  which  they  based  their  opinion. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  upon  what  facts  you  based  your  opinion  that  the  pris- 
oner was  not  sane  on  religious  or  political  matters  ?  A.  Permit  me  to  divide  the 
answer  into  two  :  the  facts  before  the  rebellion  and  the  facts  during  the  rebellion. 
Before  the  rebellion  it  appeared  as  if  there  were  two  men  in  the  prisoner.  In  private 
conversation  he  was  affable,  polite,  pleasant  and  a  charitable  man  to  me.  I  noticed  that 
even  when  he  was  quietly  talked  to  about  the  affairs  of  politics  and  government,  and 
he  was  not  contradicted  he  was  quite  rational;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  contradicted  on 
these  subjects,  then  he  became  a  different  man  and  would  be  carried  away  with  his 
feelings.  He  would  go  so  far  as  to  use  violent  expressions  to  those  who  were  even 
his  friends.  As  soon  as  the  rebellion  commenced,  then  he  became  excited  and  was 
carried  away  and  he  lost  all  control  of  himself  and  of  his  temper.  He  went  so  far 
that  when  a  father  contradicted  him,  he  became  quite  excited  and  had  no  respect  for 
him,  and  he  often  threatened  to  destroy  all  the  churches.  He  says  there  is  danger 
for  you,  but  thanks  for  the  friendship  I  have  for  you  I  will  protect  you  from  any 
harm.  Once  I  went  to  St.  Antoine  and  there  I  met  a  number  of  priests,  and  Eiel 
says,  I  have  been  appointed  by  the  council  to  be  your  spiritual  adviser.  I  said  that 
our  spiritual  adviser  was  a  bishop  and  that  Mr.  Eiel  would  not  be  him.  There  is 
only  one  way  you  can  be  our  adviser,  the  only  way  you  can  become 
so  is  by  shooting  us,  the  only  way  you  can  direct  us  is  by  shooting  us, 
and  then  you  can  direct  our  corpses  in  any  way  you  like  ;  that  was 
my  answer  to  him.  (The  interpreter  states  that  he  does  not  feel  qualified  to  correctly 
interpret  the  evidence,  and  Mr.  Casgrain  proposes  that  they  translate  the  evi- 
dence given  by  the  defence,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  that  given  by  the  Crown,  which  is 
agreed  to.)  Witness  continues :  He  had  extraordinary  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity.  The  only  God  was  God  the  Father,  and  that  God  the  Son  was  not  God ; 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  God  either;  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  was  not  God 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this  the  Yirgin  Mary  was  not  the  mother  of  God  but  the 
mother  of  the  Son  of  God.  That  is  the  reason  why  he  changed  the  formula  of  the 
prayer  which  is  commonly  known  as  "Hail  Mary."  Instead  of  saying  "  Hail  Mary, 
mother  of  God,  he  said  "  Hail  Mary,  mother  of  the  Son  t)f  God."  He  did  not  admit 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  of  the  divine  presence ;  according  to  his  ideas  it  was  not 
God  who  was  present  in  the  host,  but  an  ordinary  man  6  feet  high.  As  to  his  politi- 
cal ideas,  he  wanted  first  to  go  to  Winnipeg  and  Lower  Canada  and  the  United  States 
and  even  France.  He  said  he  will  take  your  country  even,  and  then  he  was  to  go 
to  Italy  and  overthrow  the  Pope  and  then  he  would  choose  another  Pope  of  his  own 
making. 

Mr.  Osier. — Tour  Honor,  we  would  prefer  the  interpretation  should  be  done  by  a 
regular  interpreter.  I  don't  think  it  is  within  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  that  it 
should  be  done  as  it  now  is ;  it  is  a  question  even  whether,  even  if  consented  to  as  in 
this  case,  it  would  be  binding  in  a  criminal  case. 

Court  here  adjourns  for  lunch. 

On  court  resuming,  Louis  Bourget  was  appointed  interpreter. 
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Q.  Before  adjournment  you  said  that  Kiel  had  said  that  he  was  going  down  to 
Winnipeg,  then  he  was  going  to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  then  he  was  going  to  cross 
the  ocean  and  go  to  Paris  and  Eome  and  have  a  njaw  Pope  elected ;  he  would  get  one 
appointed  or  appoint  himself  as  Pope  ?    A.  Yes,  he  said  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  about  the  prisoner  being  insane  as  far  as 
religious  matters  are  concerned  ?  A.  We  were  much  embarrassed  at  first,  because 
sometimes  he  looked  reasonable  and  sometimes  he  looked  as  a  man  who  did  not  know 
what  he  was  saying. 

Q.  Finally  ?  A.  We  made  up  our  minds  there  was  no  way  to  explain  his  con- 
duct but  that  he  was  insane,  otherwise  he  would  have  to  be  too  big  a  criminal. 

Q.  As  the  agitation  was  progressing  did  you  notice  a  change  in  his  conduct,  in 
his  mind  ?    A.  A  great  change,  he  was  a  great  deal  more  excitable. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  rebellion  you  formed  the  opinion  that  he  was  insane  ?  A. 
Yes,  I  can  tell  some  facts  to  that  effect. 

Q.  If  it  is  not  too  long,  will  you  tell  us  what  it  is  ?  A.  Once  he  was  asked  by 
the  people  to  explain  his  views  on  religion  or  religious  matters  so  that  they  could  see 
through  them.  When  he  found  out  the  clergy  were  against  him,  that  he  was  contra- 
dicted, he  turned  against  the  clergy,  particularly  against  me,  and  opposed  the  clergy, 
and  kept  following  me  into  the  tents  wherever  I  would  go.  He  compelled  me  to  leave 
the  place,  go  down  to  the  river  and  cross  to  the  other  side.  There  were  several 
women  there  who  came  to  shake  hands  with  me.  The  prisoner  had  a  very  extraor- 
dinary expression  upon  his  face,  he  was  excited  by  the  opinion  he  gave  upon  religion. 
The  prisoner  spoke  to  the  women  and  said :  "  Woe  unto  you  if  you  go  to  the  priests, 
because  you  will  be  killed  by  the  priests-"  All  of  a  sudden,  when  I  came  to  the  boat, 
which  was  not  very  easy  to  get  into,  the  prisoner,  with  great  politeness,  came  up  and 
said  :  "  Look  out,  father,  I  will  help  you  to  get  on  the  boat. " 

Q.  In  an  instant  he  passed  from  great  rage  to  great  politeness,  in  very  few  minutes? 
A.  Yes,  the  first  time  I  was  at  Batoche  I  was  brought  before  the  council  by  the 
prisoner. 

Q.  When  you  first  came  to  Batoche  were  you  friends  with  the  prisoner  ?  A. 
Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  You  repeat  what  you  have  already  said  that  in  matters  political  and  religious 
the  prisoner  was  not  in  his  mind  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  could  not  be  controlled  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  A  nd  was  not  sane  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  happened  at  the  council  house  when  he  brought  you  t  here  ?  A.  I  was 
made  to  render  an  account  of  my  conduct  as  a  priest,  and  on  several  other  matters 
against  the  provisional  government.  The  prisoner  got  very  much  excited  and  called 
me  a  little  tiger. 

Q.  Why  did  he  call  you  a  little  tiger  ?  A.  1  do  not  know,  I  suppose  because  I 
contradicted  him.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  I  asked  to  go,  late  at  night,  and 
then  the  prisoner  became  very  polite  and  offered  a  carriage  to  convey  me.  The 
council  was  in  the  room  above.  There  was  a  stairs  I  had  to  go  down,  and  I  had  a 
parcel  in  my  hands,  under  my  arm.  With  extraordinary  politeness  the  prisoner  took 
the  parcel  and  said  "  Father,  you  may  hurt  yourself." 

Q.  Did  he  ever  show  you  a  little  book  in  which  he  had  written  those  prophecies 
in  the  blood  of  the  buffalo  as  to  the  future  of  this  country  ?    A.  I  heard  of  it  but  I 
never  saw  it.    The  prisoner  never  spoke  to  me  about  the  book. 
By  Mr.  Casgrain  : 

Q.  It  was  when  the  prisoner  was  contradicted  that  he  became  uncontrollable  ? 
A.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  said . 

Q.  It  was  then  the  prisoner  became  uncontrollable  ?  A.  Yes,  and  at  other 
times  too. 

Q.  The  half-breeds  did  not  contradict  him  upon  religious  matters?  A.  Some  of 
the  half-breeds  did  contradict  him.  - 

Q.  A  great  number?  Most  of  the  half-breeds  followed  him  in  his  religious 
views  ?    A.  I  cannot  say  ;  most  would  be  too  many. 
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Q.  A  great  number  ?   A.  Yes,  and  several  did  not  dare  to  express  their  views. 

Q.  Before  the  rebellion  began  he  was  quiet  and  sane  in  mind  ?  A.  Yes,  rela- 
tively, except  sometimes  when  he  was  contradicted,  as  I  said  this  morning. 

Q.  When  do  you  fix  the  commeDcement  of  the  rebellion  ?  A.  18th  of  March. 
The  prisoner  came  himself  and  proclaimed  the  rebellion. 

Q.  He  made  you  take  an  oath  of  neutrality  towards  the  provisional  government 
during  the  rebellion  ?  A.  No,  there  was  no  oath,  but  there  was  a  writteu  promise 
concerning  the  exercise  of  the  ministry. 

Q.  Was  it  in  terms  of  neutrality  towards  the  provisional  government  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  no  other  way  to  explain  his  conduct  than  to  say  he  was 
insane  or  a  great  criminal,  and  you  would  rather  say  he  was  insane — rather  than  say 
he  was  insane — rather  than  say  he  was  a  great  criminal  you  would  say  he  was  insane  ? 
I  did  not  say  that,  but  in  my  mind  it  was  the  best  way  to  explain  it. 

Q.  You  had  naturally  a  great  deal  of  friendship  for  the  prisoner?  A.  I  could 
not  have  had  much  friendship,  because  I  did  not  know  him  at  the  beginning,  and 
afterwards  when  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  the  friendship  was  broken  off. 

Q.  Between  the  time  when  he  came  into  the  mission  and  the  time  you  had  a 
rupture  with  him,  is  it  not  true  that  you  and  he  were  friends—that  you  had  a  great 
deal  of  friendship  for  him  ?    A.  Yes,  as  I  would  have  for  you. 

Q.  Eeligion  has  a  great  influence  on  half-breeds  ?    A.  In  what  sense.  ? 

Q.  In  a  general  way ;  they  are  a  religious  people  by  instinct  ?  A.  Yes,  religion 
has  great  influence  with  them. 

FRANgois  Roy,  sworn :  — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  : 

(Louis  Bourget,  interpreter.) 

Q,  You  are  a  doctor  of  medicine  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  Quebec  ?    A.  Yes,  I  belong  to  Quebec. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  in  Quebec  ?  A.  For  a  great  number  of  years  I  have 
been  medical  superintendent  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  lunatic  asylum  at 
Beauport. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  asylum  as  superintendent  ?  A« 
More  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

Q.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  society  of  America — of  the  Society  of  the 
Superintendents  of  the  Insane  Asylums  of  America  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  these  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  your  duties  caused  you  to  make  a 
special  study  of  diseases  of  the  brain  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  it  has  been  necessary  for 
you  to  make  a  special  study  of  diseases  of  the  brain  ?  A.  Yes  j  it  was  my  duty  ta 
go  to  the  principal  asylums  in  the  United  States  and  see  how  the  patients  were 
treated  there. 

Q.  Had  you  any  connection  with  the  asylum  of  Beauport  in  1815  and  1876  ? 
A.  Yqq. 

Q.  You  were  at  that  time  superintendent  of  the  asylum  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q*  In  those  years,  or  about  that  time,  did  you  have  occasion  to  see  the  prisoner? 
A.  Certainly ;  many  times. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ?    A.  In  the  asylum. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  date  ?  A.  Yes,  the  date  was  taken  from  the  register  when 
I  left  Quebec. 

Q.  What  date  is  that  ?  A.  I  took  the  entry  from  the  register  in  the  hospital  iii 
the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Q.  Was  he  admitted  with  all  the  formalities  required  by  law  ?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  time  he  left  the  asylum  ?  A.  He  was  discharged 
Tabout  the  21st  of  January,  after  a  residence  in  the  house  of  about  nineteen  months. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  study  at  that  time  the  mental  disease  by  which  the 
prisoner  was  affected  at  that  time  ?   A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  relations  with  him  during  that  time,  and  did  you  watch  him 
carefully  during  that  time  ?   A.  Not  every  day,  but  very  often. 

Q.  Can  you  say  now  what  mental  disease  the  prisoner  was  then  suffering  from  ? 
A.  Be  was  suffering  from  what  is  known  by  authors  as  raagalomania. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  ?  A.  Many  of  the  symptoms  of 
that  disease  are  found  in  the  ordinary  maniac.  The  particular  characteristic  of  this 
malady  is,  that  in  all  cases  they  show  great  judgment  in  all  cases  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  particular  disease  with  which  they  suffer. 

Q,  Will  you  speak  from  memory  or  by  referring  to  the  authors,  what  are  the 
other  symptoms  of  this  disease  ?  A.  They  sometimes  give  you  reasons  which  would 
be  reasonable  if  they  were  not  starting  from  a  false  idea.  They  are  very  clever  on 
those  discussions,  and  they  have  a  tendency  to  irritability  when  you  question  or 
doubt  their  mental  condition,  because  they  are  under  a  strong  impression  that  they 
are  right  and  they  consider  it  to  be  an  insult  when  you  try  to  bring  them  to  reason 
again.  On  ordinary  questions  they  may  be  reasonable  and  sometimes  may  be  very 
clever,  in  fact  without  careful  watching  they  would  lead  one  to  think  that  they  were 
well. 

Q.  Was  he  there  some  weeks  or  months  before  you  ascertained  his  mental  con- 
dition ?  A.  Yes.  I  waited  till  then  to  classify  him  as  to  his  mental  condition.  We 
wait  a  few  weeks  before  classifying  the  patient. 

Q.  Does  a  feeling  of  pride  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  that  mental  disease  ? 
A.  Yes,  in  different  forms,  religion,  and  there  are  a  great  many  with  pride ;  we  have 
kings  with  us. 

Q.  Is  the  question  of  selfishness  or  egotism  prominent  in  those  cases  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  liable  to  change  in  their  affections  rapidly  ?  A.  Yes,  because  they 
are  susceptible  to  the  least  kind  of  attraction. 

Q.  In  that  particular  malady  are  the  patients  generally  inclined  to  be  sanguine 
as  to  the  success  of  their  projects  ?  A.  The  difficulty  is  to  make  them  believe  that 
they  will  not  have  success ;  you  cannot  bring  them  to  change  that,  it  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  disease. 

Q.  Are  people  who  suffer  from  this  particular  form  of  disease  liable  to  be  per- 
manently cured  or  are  they  liable  to  fall  back  into  the  old  malady  ?  A.  Generally 
remain  in  that  condition ;  they  may  have  sensible  moments  and  then  intermission 
would  interfere. 

Q.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  could  a  casual  observer  without  any  medical  experience 
form  an  estimate  as  to  the  state  of  the  man's  mind  ?  A.  Not  usually,  unless  he  makes 
a  special  study  of  the  case ;  there  is  more  or  less  difference  in  each  case. 

Q.  What  is  the  position  of  the  mind  of  a  man  suffering  from  this  disease  in  refer- 
ence to  other  subjects  which  do  not  come  within  the  radius  of  his  mania  ?  A.  They 
will  answer  questions  as  any  other  man  with  the  sense  of  reason ;  it  is  only  when 
they  touch  the  spot  of  their  monomania  that  they  become  delirious. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  prisoner  left  the  asylum  in  1878  ?  A.  In  January,  1878. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  from  that  time  till  yesterday  ?    A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  him  perfectly  as  the  same  person  who  was  in  your  asylum 
in  1876  and  1878?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  that  took  place  to-day 
and  yesterday.    A.  Partly. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  witnesses  describing  the  actions  of  the  prisoner  as  to  his 
peculiar  views  on  religion  in  reference  to  his  power,  to  his  hoping  to  succeed  the 
Pope,  and  as  to  his  prophecies,  yesterday  and  to-day  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  what  you  heard  from  these  witnesses  and  from  the  symptoms  they 
prove  to  have  been  exhibited  by  the  prisoner,  are  you  now  in  a  position  to  say 
whether  or  not  at  that  time  he  was  a  man  of  sound  mind  ?  A.  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  when  the  prisoner  was  under  our  care  he  was  not  of  sound  mind,  but  he  became 
cured  before  he  left,  more  or  less.  But  from  what  I  heard  here  to-day  I  am  ready  to 
«ay  that  I  believe  on  these  occasions  his  mind  was  unsound,  and  that  he  was  laboring 
under  the  disease  bo  well  described  by  Dagoust. 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  that  under  the  state  of  mind  as  described  by  the  witnesses 
and  to  which  you  referred  that  he  was  capable  or  incapable  of  knowing  the  nature  or 
the  acts  which  he  did  ?    A.  No,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  be  the 
master  of  his  acts,  and  I  positively  swear  it  and  I  have  people  of  the  same  character 
under  my  supervision. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  from  the  knowledge  you  have  heard  ?   A^  From  the  witnesses* 

Q.  That  the  man  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing  or  whether  it  was  contrary  to 
law  in  reference  to  the  particular  delusion  ?  A.  No,  and  for  another  reason  the  same 
character  of  the  disease  is  shown  in  the  last  period,  the  same  as  when  he  was  with  us, 
there  is  no  difference,  if  there  was  any  difference  in  the  symptoms  I  would  have 
doubts,  but  if  it  was  of  the  same  character  so  well  described  by  Dagoust,  who  is  taken 
as  an  authority  and  has  been  adopted  in  France  as  well  as  in  America  and  England . 

Q.  The  opinion  you  have  formed  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  mind  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  symptoms  disclosed  by  the  witnesses  here  yesterday  and  to-day  are 
to  a  large  extent  identical  with  the  symptoms  of  his  malady  as  disclosed  while  he 
was  at  your  asylum  ?   A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  two  proprietors  of  the  asylum  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  private  asylum  under  Government  supervision  ?  A.  It  has  the  char- 
acter of  a  private  asylum  as  to  the  condition  of  the  board  of  the  patients,  but  it  is  a 
public  institution  in  that  sense  of  the  word.  We  receive  patients  by  order  of  the 
Government. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  private  asylum  as  far  as  its  financial  basis  is  concerned  ?  A.  No, 
because  it  is  ruled  by  the  Government. 

Q.  Is  it  owned  by  the  Government  or  by  the  proprietors  ?  A.  By  the  proprietors. 

Q.  It  is  only  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Government?  A.  To  inspecting  and 
visiting  besides. 

Q.  Is  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  establishment  borne  by  the  proprietors.  A.  Yes,  by 
the  proprietors. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  accommodation  ?  How  many  patients  ?  A.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  have  a  right  to  ask  these  questions. 

Q.  How  many  patients  have  you  got  ?  A.  Sometimes  the  number  increases  and 
sometimes  it  diminishes  according  to  the  discharges.  I  think  there  would  be  an 
average  of  from  800  to  900. 

Q.  It  is  from  the  profit  of  keeping  these  patients  that  the  proprietors  make 
money?   A.  And  to  pay  expenses  and  the  interest  upon  a  large  capital  put  in.   v;  iQ 

Q.  You  arfi  paid  by  the  Government  and  paid  by  private  patients  ?  A.  When 
we  have  them. 

Q.  And  the  proprietors  manage  it  as  a  place  to  cure,  and  where  they  board  these 
thousand  people  ?  A.  We  have  a  place  to  cure  and  take  care  of  those  poor  people 
who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves. 

Q.  Who  manages  the  institution  ?   A.  There  is  a  medical  superintendent. 

Q.  Who  manages  the  financial  part  of  the  institution  and  looks  after  the  bread 
and  the  butter  of  the  patients  ?   A.  We  have  a  treasurer  to  look  after  that. 

Q.  You  have  a  medical  superintendent  to  look  after  the  medical  department  ? 
A.  Yes,  and  we  have  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  house. 

Q.  The  proprietors  only  have  a  general  supervision  ?  A.  More  than  that,  I, 
myself,  am  a  specialist. 

Q.  You  are  quite  a  specialist  in  keeping  a  boarding  house  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  to  look  after  that?   A.  No. 

Q.  Who  looks  after  the  financial  part  ?   A*  My  co-associates. 

Q.  You  do  not  look  after  that?   A.  No. 

Q.  You  look  after  the  patients  ?  A.  Yes,  I  take  a  special  interest  in  the  insane 
and  those  who  require  treatment. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  you  ever  prescribed  or  looked  personally  after  the 
prisoner?   A.  I  did. 
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Q.  Under  what  name  was  the  prisoner  in  your  asylum  ?  A.  Under  the  name  of 
"La  Eochelle. 

Q.  Under  what  name  does  he  appear  in  your  books  ?    A.  That  is  it. 
Q.  Did  you  know  his  right  name  ?    A.  No,  I  was  not  present  when  he  entered 
the  first  day. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  papers  with  you  under  which  you  held  him  ?  A.  I  have 
this  memorandum  book. 

Q.  I  want  to  see  the  papers  ?   A.  No,  I  have  not  brought  the  books. 

Q.  Have  you  any  papers  showing  what  disease  he  had  and  under  whose  certifi- 
cate he  was  confined  ?    A*  I  cannot  give  you  what  I  have  not  got. 

Q.  There  are  papers  and  certificates  filed  ?  A.  Those  papers  are  kept  by  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  and  I  would  have  had  to  get  them  from  him. 

Q.  Where  did  you  make  that  note  from  ?  A.  From  the  register  taking  the 
exact  date. 

Q.  Is  it  from  that  register  only  that  you  are  able  to  speak  of  the  case  ?  A.  No, 
it  is  only  a  help  to  my  memory  and  so  as  to  be  exact  as  to  dates. 

Q.  Among  the  thousand  patients  that  were  there  at  the  time  he  was,  you  have 
a  perfect  recollection  of  his  symptoms  ?  A.  Yes,  because  he  was  a  special  case  and 
that  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  care. 

Q.  Did  you  enquire  into  his  former  history  ?  A.  No,  except  as  to  the  fact  of 
-his  disease. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  the  history  of  the  patient  ?  A.  I  asked  some  questions  as 
to  the  condition  of  his  character  and  his  disease. 

Q.  Was  there  necessity  by  reason  of  his  violence  to  have  him  under  restraint  ? 
A.  Yes,  sometimes  he  was  very  violent. 

Q.  You  found  out  what  his  name  was  ?    A.  He  confessed  to  me  who  he  was. 

Q.  That  violence  was  after  he  was  admitted  into  the  asylum  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  this  treatment  would  appear  in  the  books,  there  would  be  a  history  of  the 
case  ?    A.  Not  always,  it  depends,  it  is  in  a  medical  book. 

Q.  You  have  no  book  or  copy  of  the  book  here  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  brought  us  nothing  ?   A.  Except  what  I  am  able  to  tell  you  from 

memory. 

Q.  You  knew  a  long  time  before  that  you  were  going  to  be  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness in  this  case,  you  had  been  talked  to  about  it  shortly  after  the  capture  of  the 
prisoner?   A.  No,  I  was  asked  by  telegraph. 

Q.  You  were  seen  by  the  friends  of  the  prisoner  shortly  after  he  was  arrested  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  When  were  you  spoken  to  about  giving  evidence  at  the  trial  ?  A.  Some  days 
before  the  trial  came  on. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  you  that  it  would  be  important  to  have  a  written  history  of  the 
case,  the  cause  of  his  commitment;  did  it  not  strike  you  that  that  would  be  a  matter 
of  importance  in  considering  a  case  of  this  kind  ?  A.  No,  I  thought  they  would  ask 
me  my  opinion  of  the  case. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  thought  would  be  satisfactory  ?  A.  I  never  thought  of 
coming  at  all  at  first. 

Q.  At  the  time  he  was  there,  you  attended  how  many  cases  personally  in  a 
year  ?  A.  I  saw  the  most  important  cases,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  them 
on  account  of  the  responsibility  of  the  treatment. 

Q.  And  the  others  would  carry  out  the  treatment  ?  A.  They  would  consult  me 
and  I  would  consult  them. 

Q.  How  many  superintendents  have  you  got  ?    A.  None,  co-associates* 

Q.  How  many  pationts  had  you  under  your  immediate  treatment  in  the  year 
1877  ?    A.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you. 

Q.  One  hundred  cases?  A.  No,  we  have  not  100  cases  of  acute  mania  under  our 
hands,  fortunately. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  have  under  your  personal  treatment  ?  A.  The  oases  of 
which  I  made  a  special  study  are  acute  mania. 
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Q.  How  many  of  such  cases  would  you  have  in  a  year  ?  A.  Not  many., 
fortunately. 

Q.  How  many  in  a  year  ?  A.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  would  be  about  the  average 
of  acute  cases. 

Q.  We  will  speak  of  1877,  can  you  give  us  the  names  of  those  men  whom  you 
treated  in  1877  ?  A.  I  will  give  you  some  of  the  names.  I  cannot  tell  you  all.  If 
you  mentioned  the  names,  I  would  know  about  them. 

Q.  The  treatment  of  those  persons  is  gone  from  your  mind  ?    A,  More  or  less. 

Q.  You  see  the  value  of  written  testimony  here  ?    A.  There  are  certain  cases* 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  this  man  was  Kiel  ?  A.  I  heard  that  ho  was,  and  he 
himself  admitted  to  me  that  his  name  was  Kiel. 

Q.  Who  put  him  in  the  asylum  ?    A.  The  Government. 

Q.  On  whose  certificate  ?    A.  The  Government. 

Q.  On  *what  medical  certificate  was  he  put  in  ?  A.  I  do  not  know,  it  is  the 
Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary.  We  admit  them  as  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Q.  You  are  paid  by  the  Government  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q  That  is  the  Local  Government  of  Quebec  ?  A.  Yes,  they  see  that  everything 
is  correct ;  they  have  a  special  physician  for  that. 

Q.  You  say  the  main  feature  of  this  disease  is  what  ?  What  is  the  leading 
feature  of  this  disease  do  you  say  ?  Bo  you  say  that  it  is  a  fixed  idea  incapable  of 
change  ?    A.  That  is  one  thing  I  may  say. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  the  question  ?  Do  you  say  that  the  leading  feature  of  the 
disease  is  a  fixed  idea  incapable  of  a  change  by  reason  ?  A.  It  did  not  succeed  in 
changing. 

Q.  I  ask  you  is  that  the  leading  feature  of  the  disease  ?  A.  That  is  one  of  the 
features. 

Q.  Is  it  the  leading  feature  ?  A.  It  is  one  of  them — it  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
features. 

Q.  A  fixed  idea  with  a  special  ambition,  incapable  of  change  by  reasoning  ?  A. 
Yes ;  we  did  not  succeed  in  changing  the  idea  of  the  patient. 

Q.  Well,  that  fixed  idea  is  beyond  his  control  ?  A.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to 
eay  entirely. 

Q.  If  it  is  beyond  his  control,  he  is  an  insane  man  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  Is  not  this  fixed  idea  beyond  his  control  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  within  his  control,  it  is  an  indication  of  sanity  ?  A.  That  he  was  trying 
to  get  better,  he  may  have  had  intermissions  in  which  he  understood  his  condition. 

Q.  If  it  is  subject  to  control,  it  is  not  a  fixed  idea,  that  is  what  we  have  agreed 
upon  as  the  leading  characteristic,  do  you  understand  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
are  after. 

Q.  If  this  idea  is  subject  to  control,  then  this  man  is  sane  ?   A.  There  may  be 
intermissions  when  he  can  control  himself  because  then  the  insanity  disappears. 
Q.  And  then  there  is  a  lucid  interval?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  period  of  the  insanity  the  idea  possesses  the  man  and  it  is  not 
controllable?   A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  the  leading  feature  of  the  disease  ?    A.  Partly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  ?    A.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  insanity. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  any  other  leading  feature  of  the  disease  ?  A.  I  have  no 
other  feature  to  give. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  you  can  describe?  A.  I  gave  you  the  features  and 
characteristics  of  the  disease  well  enough. 

Q.  I  am  going  to  keep  you  to  that  unless  you  want  to  enlarge  upon  it .  I  am 
going  to  build  my  theory  upon  that.  You  can  enlarge  it  as  much  as  you  like  now, 
but  do  not  go  back  upon  me  afterwards.  Is  there  any  other  leading  feature  of  the 
disease  ?    A.  I  have  given  you  the  principal  characteristics  of  his  disease. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  form  of  mania  ?  A.  They 
have  intermissions  sometimes  for  months  and  sometimes  for  days.  The  least  contra- 
diction excites  them. 
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Q.  There  is  a  class  of  healthy  intermissions.  Sometimes  a  man  likes  beer  and 
sometimes  whiskey.  I  want  to  get  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  him  from  a 
healthy  man,  not  those  that  we  have  in  common  with  the  insane  ?  A.  We  always 
answer  reasonably,  but  when  a  man  comes  and  pretends  to  know  everything  and 
talks  nonsense  we  expect  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  has  lost  his  reason. 

Q.  We  want  to  get  at  the  leading  characteristic.  You  have  given  us  one  feature. 
Is  there  only  the  one  feature.  If  there  are^any  other  features  say  so  ?  A.  I  won't 
give  you  any. 

Q.  Will  you  stick  to  it  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  what  leading  idea  not  subject  to  change  by  reason  is  it  that  you  have 
fixed  upon  the  evidence  yesterday  and  to-day  bringing  you  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
is  of  unsound  mind?    A.  It  is  because  of  some  symptoms. 

Q.  Tell  me  the  symptoms  that  brings  you  to  the  conclusion  that  this  man  is 
within  the  rule  you  have  laid  down.  Tell  me  the  facts  that  bring  him  within  that 
rule  ?    A.  The  facts  are  that  he  has  always  kept  that  characteristic. 

Q.  Answer  that  question  ?  A.  

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — This  witness  has  been  speaking  in  English  for  some  time  past. 
If  the  witness  does  not  understand  the  questions  properly  he  should  answer  the 
questions  in  French. 

Mr.  Osier. — If  the  man  wants  to  hide  himself  under  the  French  he  can  do  so. 

Q.  You  understand  what  1  mean  ?    A.  Speak  to  me  in  French. 

M  r.  Osier. — It  will  be  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  he  is  making  the  change  at 
his  own  suggestion  or  at  that  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Having  given  a  rule  to  test  this  insanity,  what  fact  is  there  disclosed  in  the 
evidence  which  leads  you  to  say  that  the  prisoner  comes  within  the  rule  ?  A.  That 
part  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  clergy  to-day  shows  in  a  positive  manner  that  the 
prisoner  has  manifested  symptoms  that  we  meet  with  in  magalomania. 

Q.  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question.  I  want  the  fact  on  which  you  bring 
the  prisoner  within  the  rule  that  you  have  laid  down  ?  A.  I  want  to  take  the  fact 
proved  by  the  evidence. 

Q.  Tell  me  the  fact  upon  which  you  rely  ?  A.  The  prisoner  gets  his  theory 
from  the  idea  that  he  has  a  mission. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  to  be  the  fixed  idea  not  controllable  by  reason  ?  A. 
I  believe  so  because  reason  has  never  so  far  succeeded  in  changing  that  idea  that  he 
has. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason  you  have  for  saying  that  the  prisoner  is  insane  ?  A. 
It  is,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  sufficient. 

Q.  Is  it  consistent  laboring  under  an  idea  not  controllable  by  reason  would  aban- 
don that  idea  for  $35,000  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — I  object  to  that.    That  has  not  been  proved. 

His  Honor. — What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Osier. — Is  it  consistent  wih  a  man,  having  an  idea  not  controllable  by  reason, 
that  he  will  abandon  that  idea  for  $35,000  ?    Let  that  be  a  hypothetical  question. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — I  object  to  the  question. 
His  Honor. — He  can  put  hypothetical  questions. 

Mr.  Osier. — My  learned  friend  must  know  that  the  question  is  regular,  and 
should  not  interfere  at  a  critical  part  of  the  examination  so  as  to  give  the  witness  a 
cue. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — I  did  not  have  any  such  intention.  We  have  the  right  to 
object,  and  we  intend  to  exercise  that  right. 

Mr.  Osier. — You  should  not  exercise  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  witness  a 
cue.  That  is  the  second  cue  that  you  have  given  the  witness.  You  gave  him  a  cue 
in  regard  to  speaking  in  French. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  the  question :  Is  it  consistent  with  the  leading  feature  of  this 
disease,  an  idea  not  controllable  by  reason,  that  he  should  abandon  that  idea  for  money  ? 
A.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  the  prisoner  might  want  to  obtain  the  money  to  obtain 
the  object  he  has  in  view. 
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Q.  It  may  be  consistent  if  he  wants  the  money  for  the  object  which  he  wishes  to 
obtain  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  answer  is  consistent  with  the  idea  that  he  is  not  able  to 
control  his  actions  ?    A.  Yes,  it  gives  it  more  strength. 

Q.  Wherein  does  that  differ  from  the  idea  of  a  sound  mind  ?  A.  It  is  very  im- 
portant in  this  case  particularly.  The  patient  shows  great  ability  in  taking  the 
necessary  means  to  accomplish  the  particular  mission  that  he  believes  has  been  given  to 
him.  He  was  reasoning  trom  a  false  basis,  and  that  is  a  characteristic  of  this  disease. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  this  proposition  :  "  An  insane  delusion  is  never  the  result 
of  reasoning  and  reflection  ?"    A.  I  don't  understand  what  you  want  to  get  at. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  give  an  answer.  Do  you  agree  with  that  proposition,  that  "  An. 
insane  delusion  "is  never  the  result  of  reasoning  and  reflection  ?"  A.  I  believe  that 
he  makes  false  reasoning  from  a  false  principle. 

Q.  Is  delusion  produced  by  reasoning  and  deduction  ?  A,  It  has  been  by  hal- 
lucinations and  

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  want  to  know  whether  a  delusion — 
an  insane  delusion — may  be  the  result  of  reasoning  and  deduction,  or  is  it  always  the 
production  of  the  disease  ?  A.  Sometimes,  not  always.  Sometimes  by  false  inspiration. 

Q.  Sometimes  by  sane  inspiration  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  won't  answer  my  question  ?    A,  I  have  done  my  best. 

Q.  Have  you  not  the  capacity  to  understand  it  ?   A.  That  may  be  your  opinion. 

Q.  Take  an  insane  delusion  in  a  man's  head,  can  it  be  brought  by  reasoning  and 
deduction,  or  is  it  the  outcome  of  the  disease  ?  A.  It  is  the  consequence  of  his  disease. 

Q.  And,  therefore,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  reason  and  deduction  ?  A.  I  believe 
that  when  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  hallucination  he  is  quite  beyond  control. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  the  first  principle  of  irresponsibility  whether  it  is  the  result 
of  disease,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  reason  (distorted  reason  if  you  will)  it  is 
only  by  disease  that  the  insane  delusion  is  produced  ?  A.  Yes,  by  the  disturbance  of 
the  brain  which  there  is  in  every  case. 

Q.  And  it  is  by  reason  of  its  being  a  product  of  the  disease  that  it  is  not  con- 
trollable ?    A.  It  is  a  consequence  of  it. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  this  prisoner  during  this  time  had  no  knowledge  of  right 
from  wrong  ?  A.  I  say  that  the  prisoner  was  under  the  influence  of  his  delusion  that 
he  had  a  special  mission  to  fulfil. 

Q.  From  what  facts  in  evidence  do  you  say  that  the  prisoner  could  not  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong  ?  A.  They  never  could  prove  to  him  that  that  mission 
never  existed. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  accept  such  translation  as  is  now 
being  given  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Greenshields. — The  last  two  questions  have  not  been  translated  properly. 

Mr.  Osier.-— We  have  done  everything  we  could  to  procure  a  translator.  We  did 
not  want  one  for  our  part  of  the  evidence  and  it  was  for  the  defence  to  produce  one 
in  tendering  a  witness  whose  evidence  had  to  be  translated. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — I  say  it  is  entirely  wrong,  it  should  be  taken  down  in  French. 

Mr.  Osier.— It  has  been  taken  down  in  French  as  well  as  in  English. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — It  has  gone  to  the  jury  in  English. 

Mr.  Osier. — The  witness  can  explain  himself  in  English  but  was  told  not  to  do 
so,  it  is  not  my  difficulty. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — I  think  the  Act  of  1880  provides  for  the  use  of  both  languages. 
His  Honor. — The  court  can  take  the  best  interpreter  to  be  had. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — All  right,  if  you  say  so. 

Mr.  Robinson. — When  they  hear  it  improperly  translated  they  should  say  so  and 
it  can  be  repeated. 

Witness. — It  could  not  be  proved  to  him  that  the  mission  did  not  exist. 
His  Honor. — Is  that  answer  correct  ?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oaler. — Is  that  the*  only  reason  Jwhy  you  say  the  ^prisoner  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong. 
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His  Honor. — The  reporter  had  better  read  the  question  to  him  and  see  whether 
it  has  been  correctly  translated. 

Eeportor,  reading  from  the  notes.  "  From  what  facts  in  evidence  do* you  say 
that  the  prisoner  could  not  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  ?  A.  They  never 
could  prove  to  him  that  that  mission  never  existed. 

His  Honor. — Is  that  the  proper  answer  ?    A.  Yep. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason  why  you  say  the  prisoner  could  not  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong  ?    A.  I  give  that  as  one  of  the  reasons. 

Q.  Give  me  any  other  reasons  ?    A.  The  reasons  given  by  the  last  witness. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  state  the  facts  that  the  witnesses  spoke  of  from  which  you  came 
to  your  conclusion  ?  A.  The  facts  are  that  he  believed  he  had  a  mission  to  fulfil  in 
the  North-West. 

Q.  What  evidence  have  you  that  that  was  an  insane  delusion  because  he  stated 
be  had  a  letter  from  the  bishop  containing  such  an  allegation  ?  A.  I  never  heard 
that  he  was  inspired  by  such  a  letter. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  any  man  claiming  to  be  inspired  is  insane  so  as  not  to  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong  ?    A.  It  is  possible. 

Q.  Is  it  a  true  proposition  scientifically  ?   A.  The  proposition,  as  given  by  the 
patient,  is  not  always  reasonable. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  evidence  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  man  making  it  ?  A^  I 
But  when  the  same  idea  has  been  sustained,  at  different  times,  without  reason  

Q.  When  the  idea  is  sustained  from  time  to  time,  it  is  only  sustained  with 
insanity,  is  that  the  answer  ?    A.  Yes,  particularly  with  that  kind  of  delirium. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  history  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon,  would  you  consider 
him  insane  ?    A.    No,  I  do  not  know  his  history. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Brigham  Young,  would  you  call  him  insane  ?  A. 
To  my  mind  he  was  more  or  less  insane. 

Q.  Would  you  call  Brigham  Young's  idea  of  prophetic  inspiration  inconsistent 
with  a  knowledge  of  what  was  right  and  wrong  ?  A.  It  would  require  an  examina- 
tion .    If  you  send  hi  m  to  the  asylum  for  a  few  months,  I  will  make  a  study  of  the  case. 

Q.  Does  not  the  whole  evidence  sustain  the  theory  that  it  was  a  skilful  fraud  T 
A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  my  place.  He  always  retained  the 
impression  that  he  had  a  mission  when  he  could  have  none  and  he  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  it. 

Q.  I  am  asking  the  general  question  whether  the  evidence,  upon  which  you  have 
formed  your  opinion,  is  not  consistent  with  a  skilful  fraud  ?  A.  It  might  be  possible 
there  might  be  such  an  understanding,  but  it  is  not  my  opinion. 

Q.  It  may  be  that  it  is  consistent  with  skilful  fraud  ?  A,  There  is  no  evidence 
in  this  case  that  can  prove  that  there  was  fraud. 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  evidence  is  inconsistent  with  a  skilful  fraud  ?  A.  When  I 
had  the  prisoner  under  my  care  

Q.  I  am  asking  about  the  facts  in  evidence  upon  which  you  formed  your 
opinion  ?    A.  In  the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoner,  I  think  he  is  not. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  at  all.  Can  you  give  me  any  answer  ?  A.  Put 
another  question  or  in  another  way. 

Q.  If  you  cannot  answer  it  in  English  or  French,  I  may  as  well  let  you  go. 
You  can  go. 

Dr.  Daniel  Clark,  sworn : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick : 
Q.  You  belong  to  Toronto,  do  you  not  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  there,  doctor?   A.  Superintendent  of  the  Toronto 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

Q.  Havo  you  had  any  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  ?  A.  A  small 
experience. 

Q.  Limited  to  how  many  years,  doctor  ?   A.  Between  nine  and  ten  years. 
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Q.  Has  it  been  your  fate  to  attend  occasionally  as  an  expert  in  cases  of  lunacy  ? 
A.  Yes,  very  often. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  examine  this  prisoner  here  at  the  bar  ?  A . 
I  examined  him  three  times,  twice  yesterday  and  once  this  morning. 

Q,  Did  you  attend  at  the  examination  of  the  other  witnesses  in  this  case  yester- 
day and  today?   A.  I  did. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  heard  from  the  witnesses  here  in  court,  and  also  from 
the  examination  which  you  have  made  of  the  accused,  are  you  in  a  position  to  form 
any  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  his  mind  ?  A.  Well,  assuming  the 
fact  that  the  witnesses  told  the  truth,  I  have  to  assume  that — assuming  also  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  was  not  a  malingerer — that  is  English  I  believe — then  of  course 
there  is  no  conclusion  that  any  reasonable  man  could  come  to,  from  my  standpoint  of 
course,  than  that  a  man  who  held  these  views  and  did  these  things  must  certainly  be 
of  insane  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  consider,  doctor,  that  a  person  suffering  from  such  unsoundness  of 
mind  as  you  say  this  man  is  suffering  from,  is  incapable  of  taking  the  nature  of  the 
acts  which  they  do  ?  A.  Why,  the  insane  understand,  many  of  them,  the  nature  of 
the  acts  which  they  do,  except  in  dementia  cases  and  melancholia  and  cases  of  mania 
even ;  they  often  know  what  they  do  and  can  tell  all  about  it  afterwards ;  it  is  all  non- 
sense to  talk  about  a  man  not  knowing  what  he  is  doing,  simply  because  he  is  insane. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  man  was,  in  the  circumstances  detailed  by  the  differ- 
ent witnesses,  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  say  or  be  able  to  judge  of  what  he  was 
doing  as  either  wrong  or  contrary  to  law  ?  A.  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  legal  meta- 
physical distinctions  in  regard  to  right  and  wrong,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  one,  simply 
because  it  covers  only  partly  the  truth.  I  could  convince  any  lawyers  if  they  will 
come  to  Toronto  Asylum,  in  half  an  hour,  that  dozens  in  that  institution  know  right 
and  wrong  both  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  concrete,  and  yet  are  undoubtedly  insane  ; 
the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  covers  part  of  the  truth ;  it  covers  the  larger  part  of 
the  truth,  but  the  large  minority  of  the  insane  do  know  right  from  wrong.  It  is  one 
of  those  metaphysical  subtilties  that  practical  men  in  asylums  know  to  be  false. 

Q.  The.  e  are  some  lawyers  who  think  it  is  false  also  ?  A.  Well,  the  lawyers 
find  it  in  the  books,  and  they  take  it  for  granted  it  must  be  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  from  the  knowledge  which  you  now  have  of  this  individual 
that  at  the  time  the  events  detailed  by  the  witnesses  here  took  place,  that  is  to  say, 
in  March,  April  and  May  last,  that  he  was  laboring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason 
from  disease  of  the  mind,  that  he  did  not  know  that  what  he  was  doing  was  wrong  ? 
A.  I  think  he  did  know ;  I  think  he  v.  as  quite  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong. 

Q.  Quote  the  particular  acts,  doctor?  A.  Well,  quote  the  particular  acts;  I 
presume  if  you  were  to  ask  him  to  define  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  he  could 
possibly  give  you  a  very  good  definition,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  my  examination 
of  him. 

Q.  Was  he  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  say  at  that  time,  and  to  act  at  that  time 
as  an  ordinary  sane  man  would  have  done  ?  A.  Assuming  the  evidence  given  by 
the  witnesses,  he  did  not  act  as  a  sane  man  would  have  done,  for  this  reason  that  no 
sane  man  would  have  imagined  that  he  could  come  into  the  Saskatchewan,  and  that 
he  could  gather  around  him  such  a  force  as  would  enable  him  to  become  monarch  of 
this  country,  that  it  could  be  divided  up  into  seven  divisions,  giving  it  to  different 
nationalities.  He  was  not  an  ignorant  man.  He  was  not  like  an  Indian  who  never 
read  the  newspapers  and  knew  nothing  about  the  country  around  him.  He  had 
travelled,  he  had  been  in  Ottawa,  he  had  been  in  the  United  States,  and  he  knew  all 
about  the  power  of  Britain  and  the  Dominion,  and  for  him  to  imagine  that  he  could 
come  here  and  raise  a  few  half-breeds  in  the  Saskatchewan  and  keep  up  a  successful 
warfare,  and  divide  the  country  in  seven  divisions,  with  different  nationalities,  was 
certainly  not  a  thing  that  a  man  with  an  ordinary  understanding  would  ever  think 
he  could  succeed  in. 
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Qi  So  that  you  think  at  that  time  the  man  was  certainly  insane,  and  of  unsound 
mind  ?    A.  Assuming  the  statements  made,  I  think  so. 
Q.  To  be  true  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  take  into  consideration,  of  course,  in  this  opinion,  all  the  evidence  given 
as  well  by  the  doctor  as  by  the  other  witnesses  ?  A.  Yes;  and  I  assume,  of  course^ 
as  I  said  before,  that  not  only  the  evidence  given  is  correct,  but  that  he  was  not  a 
deceiver.  I  might  say,  if  the  court  will  allow  me,  that  when  I  come  to  cases  of  this 
kind,  I  am  not  subpoenaed  for  one  side  more  than  another.  I  am  here  only  sub- 
poenaed to  give  a  sort  of  medical  judicial  opinion,  and,  therefore,  I  stand  in  that 
capacity. 

Mr.  Justice  Eichardson. — That  is  well  understood,  Dr.  Clark. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Osier : 

Q.  Then,  doctor,  he  would  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  that  he  was 
committing  ?  A.  He  would  know  the  nature  and  the  quality  of  the  act  that  he  was 
committing,  subject  to  his  delusions  assuming  them  to  be  such. 

Q.  He  would  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  that  he  was  committing, 
and  he  would  know  if  it  was  wrong?  A.  If  it  was  wrong,  based  upon  his  delusion; 
yes. 

Q,  And  all  the  facts  are  quite  compatible  with  a  skilful  shamming  by  malinger- 
ing ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  that  no  one — at  least  I  say  for  myself,  of  course — 
that  in  a  cursory  examination  of  a  man  of  this  kind  who  has  a  good  deal  of  cunning, 
who  is  educated,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  state  from  three  examinations 
whether  he  is  a  deceiver  or  not.  I  require  to  have  that  man  under  my  supervision 
for  months,  to  watch  him  day  by  day,  before  I  could  say  whether  he  is  a  sham  or  not. 

Q.  Months  under  your  supervision  to  say  whether  he  is  a  sham  or  not  ?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  really  the  only  ground  upon  which  you  would  form  an  opinion  as  to  his 
insanity  is  the  commission  of  the  crime?  A.  No,  not  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
I  form  an  opinion  of  his  insanity  from  the  statements  made  by  the  witnesses  both 
anterior  to  the  crime  and  since  that  time. 

Q.  But  you  told  the  court  and  jury  just  now  that  what  struck  you  was  the  insane 
idea  of  seeking  to  take  possession  of  the  country  and  divide  it  into  provinces  ?  A. 
Yes,  ihat  is  one  idea. 

Q.  That  gave  you  the  greatest  idea  of  his  insanity  ?  A.  One,  and  then  another 
one  was  he  was  a  Koman  Catholic,  and  among  Eoman  Catholic  people,  among  people 
ati ached  to  their  priests,  and  he  went  among  that  people  endeavoring  to  conciliate 
them,  as  he  supposed,  in  order  to  get  them  educated  up  in  any  schemes  he  had  in 
view,  and  yet  he  goes  to  work  and  he  says  at  once,  I  want  to  depose  the  Pope. 

Q  But  did  you  notice  also  this,  that  he  gets  people  to  follow  him  ?  A*  Some  of 
them  do. 

Q.  Yes,  but  he  got  people  to  follow  him  with  their  guns  ?  A.  They  followed  him, 

on  another  basis. 

Q.  They  elected  him  prophet  ?  A.  Yes,  and  he  told  me  this  morning  he  was  a 
prophet,  and  he  knew  the  jury  would  acquit  him,  because  he  knew  what  was  coming 
beforehand, 

Q.  Then  don't  you  think  that  that  is  perfectly  consistent  with  such  leading 
spirits  an  Joseph  Smith  and  Brigham  Young  ?    A.  No,  it  is  not. 

Q.  Not  consistent  ?    A.  No;  and  I  will  toll  you  the  reason  why. 

Q.  Well  I  don't  want  the  reason,  beyond  your,  opinion  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  not 
consistent.  * 

Q.  It  is  consistent,  however,  with  fraud?  A.  Consistent  with  fraud.  Yes, 
anything  is  consistent  with  fraud  that  is  not  discovered. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  that  it  is  not  fraud  ?    A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  And  there  is  nothing  here  to  show  you,  in  the  state  of  his  intellect,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  and  know  the  quality  of  the  act 
which  he  was  committing  ?  A.  No,  I  say  that  I  think  that  he  knows  what  right  is 
from  wron^r,  subject  to  his  delusions;  but,  mind  you,  I  want  to  add  to  that,  that  many 
of  the  insane  know  right  from  wrong. 
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Q4  And  you  know,  doctor,  very  well,  that  there  is  a  class  of  insanity  that  is  held 
responsible  to  the  law  ?  A.  You  know  I  am  not  allowed  to  say  anything  about  the 
responsibility  legally  

Q.  You  know  that  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  courts  and  the  doctors  ?  A.  I 
know  there  is. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  the  doctors  have  an  idea  that  all  mental  disease  should 
be  acquitted  of  crime  ?  A.  No,  they  don't  all.  .For  instance,  Maudsley  has  written 
a  small  book  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  insane.  He  is  a  most  prominent  man  in 
England. 

Q.  He  brings  in,  and  the  doctors  have  a  tendency,  have  they  not,  to  bring  in  as 
irresponsible  a  very  much  larger  class  than  the  courts  and  lawyers  ?  A.  I  think 
not.  I  think,  of  late  years,  that  such  men  as  Maudsley,  Buchnell  and  Schuoh,  &c., 
and  some  of  these  recent  investigators,  lean  to  the  idea  that  insanity  per  se  does  not 
absolve  from  responsibility.   You  have  got  to  take  each  case  on  its  own  merits. 

Q.  There  is  a  large  class  of  insane  people  or  cranks  ?  A.  Well.  No,  you  cannot 
say,  or  cranks,  because  a  crank  is  a  different  man  altogether.  A  crank  is  a  man 
who  is  normally  a  peculiar  man  from  his  birth  upwards.  An  insane  man  is  a  man 
who  has  become  so,  out  of  unusual  conduct  from  disease. 

Q.  I  did  not  bracket  them  together,  I  put  them  in  the  alternative  ?  A.  You 
said  "  or  "  crank.    I  thought  you  meant  lunatic-crank. 

Q.  I  put  them  as  coming  up  to  each  other's  border  line  ?  A.  I  see.  I  thought 
you  had  an  equation. 

Q.  It  is  so  that  a  large  number  then,  I  should  say  of  ftsane  persons,  ought  to  bo 
responsible  to  the  law  ?   A.  There  are  some  that  are. 

Q.  For  they  know  right  from  wrong,  and  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
act  they  perform  ?  A.  When  I  speak  about  responsibility,  it  is  said  that  the  court 
should  decide  

Q.  That  is  when  you  are  examined  in  chief,  but  on  cross-examination  we  have  a 
little  more  liberty  ?   A.  I  see. 

Q.  You  have  been  an  expert  witness  in  criminal  cases  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  frequently  ?   A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  perhaps  nine  or  ten  times,  per- 
haps more.   I  don't  remember  exactly  the  number. 
jRe-examined  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick : 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  conduct  of  this  man  might  be  consistent  with 
the  conduct  for  instance  of  such  a  man  as  Smith  or  Young,  and  you  were  about  to* 
make  a  distinction  between  the  two,  and  you  were  stopped  ?  A.  Oh  !  Smith  and  Young 
were  religious  enthusiasts.  They  carried  out  consistently  their  system  If  you  read 
Brigham  Young's  Bible,  or  if  you  read  Mahomet's  Koran  if  you  like,  or  if  you  read 
any  of  those  books  issued  by  those  men,  who  are  religious  enthusiasts,  you  will  find 
that  consistently  with  common  sense,  they  have  tact  and  discretion  to  carry  on  suc- 
cessfully till  the  end  of  their  lives  without  intermission,  a  successful  crusade  of  this 
kind,  and  their  books  contain  sufficient  consistency  throughout  to  show  you  that  these 
men  were  sound  in  mind  as  much  as  nature  provided  them  with  a  sound  mind,  that 
is  the  difference. 

Q.  Do  you  find  anything  of  that  kind  in  the  present  case  ?  A.  Oh,  no,  I  don't 
think  he  would  make  a  very  good  Brigham  Young,  or  El  Mahdi. 

Q.  You  say  that  he  is  quite  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  subject 
to  his  delusions  ?   Subject  to  his  particular  delusions  ?    A*  Yes. 

Mr.  Lemieux. — This  closes  our  defence,  your  Honor. 

Mr.  Robinson. — We  have  some  witnesses  in  rebuttal. 

Br.  James  M.  Wallace  sworn  : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Osier  : 
Q.  Doctor,  what  is  your  position  ?   A.  I  am  medical  superintendent  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Q.  An  institution  having  about  how  many  patients,  on  the  average  ?    A.  Some- 
where over  600. 
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Q.  How  loDg  have  you  been  making  a  branch  a  specialty  of  the  study  of  th© 
insane  ?  A.  I  have  been  in  charge  of  that  asylum  nearly  nine  years,  but  I  have  been 
studying  insanity  for  a  few  years  more  than  that. 

Q.  For  more  than  nine  years  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  see  overy  variety  of  it  I  suppose  ?    A.  All  shades  and  variety. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  devote  yourself  to  the  medical  branch  of  it  ?    A.  Entirely. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  keeping  the  hotel  or  boarding  house.  A.  Well, 
I  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  house  j  but  I  devote  nearly  all  my  time  to 
the  medical  department  of  the  asylum. 

Q.  Have  you  been  listening  to  the  evidence  in  this  case  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  or  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  prisoner.  A.  I  saw 
him  for  about  half  an  hour,  that  is,  alone,  not  in  court. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  here  during  the  ?    A.  During  the  sitting  of  the  court. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  of  his  mental  responsibility,  of  his  sanity  or 
insanity  ?    A.  I  have  so  far  as  my  time  and  opportunities  enabled  me  to  do  so. 

Q.  What  is  that  opinion  ?  A.  I  have  not  discovered  any  insanity  about  him,  no 
indication  of  insanity. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  then  in  view  of  the  evidence  and  your  examination  ?  Is 
he  of  sound  mind  or  is  he  not?   A.  I  think  he  is  of  sound  mind. 

Q.  And  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong  ?   A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  any  act  which  he  would  commit  ?  A. 
Yery  acutely. 

Cross-examined  by*Mr.  Fitzpatrick : 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  whatever  in  your  mind  from  the  examination  you  have 
made  of  this  man  during  half  an  hour,  and  from  the  evidence  which  you  heard  here, 
that  he  is  of  perfectly  sound  mind  ?  A.  Well,  I  should  qualify,  I  should  qualify  my 
answer  to  that  question.  I  have  only  had  a  limited  examination  of  him,  and  in  any 
case  of  obscure  mental  disease,  it  sometimes  takes  a  very  long  time  before  one  can 
make  up  their  mind ;  but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  him,  I  say  that  I  have  discovered 
no  symptoms  of  insanity. 

Q.  So  what  you  say  now,  doctor,  is  purely  and  simply  this,  not  that  he  is  not 
insane,  but  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  symptoms  of  insanity  ?  A. 
That  is  what  I  say.  I  say  I  have  not  discovered  it.  It  would  be  presumption  for 
me  to  say  he  is  not  insane,  from  the  opportunities  that  I  have  had  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  my  opinion  is  pretty  fairly  fixed  in  my  mind  that  he  is  not  insane. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  many  cases  exist  in  which  men  are  found  to  be 
perfectly  insane  without  its  being  possible  to  discover  any  trace  of  insanity,  are  you 
not  ?  O,  sir,  I  h^ve  had  patients  in  my  asylum  for  weeks  sometimes  before  I  found 
any  symptoms  of  insanity. 

Q.  You  are  aware  also,  are  you  not,  that  there  have  been  cases  in  England  in 
which  men  were  examined  for  a  whole  day,  and  cross-examined  by  such  men  as  Erskine 
for  instance,  perfectly  insane,  and  during  the  whole  day  it  was  impossible  for  Erskine 
to  discover  that  the  man  was  insane  ?  A.  Yes,  I  daresay  such  cases  may  exist.  I 
am  quite  certain  such  cases  have  existed. 

Q.  You  are  quite  certain  such  cases  are  in  existence  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  you  are  obliged  to  say  that  all  that  you  have  discovered  in  this 
case,  or  all  that  you  are  in  a  position  now  to  say  is  that  you  have  not  discovered 
any  traces  of  insanity  ?    A.  That  is  all  that  my  conscience  will  allow  me  to  say. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  that  particular  form  of  mental  disease  known  as  magalo- 
mania  probably  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  tell  us  what  are  the  symptoms  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
this  disease  ?  A.  That  is  a  simple  complication.  That  is  a  term  which  is  scarcely 
ever  used,  and  I  think  it  is  only  used  by  one  writer.  I  don't  remember  any  other 
who  uses  it  in  the  English  language,  and  he  simply  introduces  it  and  says  

Q.  But  one  writer  uses  that  name  ?  A.  Only  one  that  I  can  think  of  at  the 
present  time  in  the  English  language,  and  he  says  that  it  is  a  condition  in  which  the 
patient  has  delusions,  grandiose  delusions,  delusions  of  greatness,  and  most  commonly 
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complicated  with  that  form  of  insanity  called  paralytic  insanity  or  gentle  paralysis. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  this  particular  form  of  insanity  is  characterized,  among 
other  things,  by  extreme  irritability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  ?  A.  Not  magalo- 
mania.  Magalomania  simply  applies  to  grandiose  ideas.  It  can  have  no  other  de- 
finition than  that.  And  these  definitions  allow  me  to  explain  are  delusions ;  they  are 
delusions  such  as  a  person  holding  or  believing  himself  to  be  a  king  or  possessed  of 
immense  wealth,  and  that  the  world  is  at  his  feet.  These  are  the  kind  of  delusions 
that  are  meant  by  magalomania,  as  I  understand  them,  and  it  has  not  any  other 
meaning  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  The  delusions  are  that  he  is  rich  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  powerful?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  great  general  ?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  great  minister  ?    A.     He  may  be  a  great  anything  and  everything. 
Q.  A  great  prophet  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  divinely  inspired,  or  that  he  is  a  poet  or  a  musician,  in  fact  that  he  is  an 
•egotist,  and  a  selfish  man  ?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  are  quite  sure  that  the  character  of  irritability  is  not  one  of  the 
characters  of  this  malady  ?   A.  It  is  not  a  malady,  it  is  merely  a  symptom. 

Q.  That  is  a  form  of  mental  disease  ?  A.  It  is  not  a  mental  disease,  it  is  only  a 
symptom  of  mental  disease. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  a  book  written  and  published  by  Dagoust,  a  French  writer  ? 
A.  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  have  never  read  it. 

Q.  He  is  an  author  of  repute,  is  he  not  ?  A.  I  think  so,  but  I  don't  read  much 
French. 

Q.  Would  you  allow  me  to  read  to  you  what  this  author  says.  Talking  of  magal- 
omania, he  says :  *'  What  characterizes  this  particular  form  of  mental  alienation  is 
exaggeration  of  the  sentiment  of  personality.  Expanse  of  passions,"  he  says  "  is  one 
of  the  consequences  of  it."  He  says :  "  Magalo maniacs  are  happy,  satisfied  with 
themselves,  and  speak  without  limit  of  their  own  personality  (now  here  is  the  part  I 
speak  to  you  about),  the  individual  is  susceptible,  irritable,  he  is  seized  with  sudden 
rary  when  he  is  at  any  time  opposed  in  his  ideas  ?  "  A.  Well,  isn't  that  speaking  of 
gentle  paralysis — the  insanity  of  gentle  paralysis  ? 

|  4  Q.  It  is  under  the  heading  "  magalomania,"  with  the  plate  showing  the  different 
characters  ?  A.  I  understand  that,  but  there  are  a  vastly  large  number  of  manias, 
puerpuomania  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Would  you  keep  to  magalomania,  that  is  what  we  now  refer  to,  that  is  what 
the  book  refers  to,  and  that  is  what  I  refer  to  ?  A.  I  stated  that  magalomania  was 
one  of  the  complications  or  symptoms  of  paralytic  insanity,  and  that  that  you  read, 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  accompaniments  of  paralytic  insanity  too,  irritability  and 
all  that  that  you  stated.    They  are  always  found  in  connection  with  each  other. 

*  Q.  And  you  now  say  that  irritability  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  magalo- 
mania? A.  No,  I  don't.  Magalomania,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  is  one  of  the  com- 
plications of  paralytic  insanity,  and  this  irritability  is  also  another  symptom  of 
paralytic  insanity. 

Q  We  will  just  narrow  the  facts  down  to  exactly  what  we  have  in  evidence, 
that  the  extreme  irritability  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  magalomania  ?  A. 
Simply. 

Q  And  the  book  shows,  that  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  it  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics ?    A.  I  think  we  do  not  understand  each  other  yet. 

Q.  I  am  waiting  for  light?  A.  I  have  stated  that  magalomania  is  a  symptom 
commonly  found  in  paralytic  insanity;  irritability  and  all  those  other  symptoms  are 
also  symptoms  found  in  the  same  disease. 

Q.  So  that  now,  irritability  being  one  of  the  characteristics  of  paralytic  insanity, 
and  magalomania  being  one  of  the  branches  of  paralytic  insanity,  you  now  say  irrita- 
bility is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  magalomania  ?  A.  Oh,  but  we  find  magalo- 
mania in  other  diseases,  and  we  find  magalomania  is  simply  mania. 
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Q.  But  in  magalomania  irritability  is  laid  down  by  the  book  as  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics, at  all  events  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  dow,  doctor,  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  idea  of  grandeur  and  of 
power  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  except  in  cases  of  paralytic  insanity  ?  A.  Oh, 
yes;  we  find  it  in  simple  mania.  We  find  it  in  simple  mania,  but  these  are  fixed 
delusions ;  theee  are  fixed  delusions,  and  persons  who  hold  them  say  they  are,  believe 
themselves  to  be  kings  and  queens  or  great  leaders  or  wealthy  people.  They  may  be 
great  in  anything  and  great  in  everything,  and  they  actually  believe  this  and  act 
upon  their  belief,  constantly  act  upon  their  belief. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  doctor,  that  the  idea  of  grandeur  is  exclusively 
a  symptom  of  paralytic  insanity,  that  that  is  not  to  be  met  in  other  cases  ?  A.  No; 
I  have  just  stated  now  that  you  will  find  delusions  of  grandeur  in  other  forms  of 
insanity. 

Q.  Now  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  cases  of  magalomania  one  of  the  characteristics, 
one  ot  the  veiy  essential  characteristics,  is  that  the  individual  who  suffers  from  that 
particular  foim  of  mental  disease  is  able  in  a  very  large  measure  to  hide  the  disease 
from  any  person  who  endeavors  to  find  it  out  ?  A.  Well,  insane  persons  are  able, 
as  I  said  before,  to  conceal  their  delusions  sometimes  for  a  length  of  time,  but  a 
person  suffering  from  magalomania  does  not  attempt  to  do  it ;  he  is  too  proud  to 
expose  his  delusion. 

Q.  So  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  it  is  pride?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  case  in  which  a  man,  for  instance,  would  be  under  the  insane  delu- 
sion that  he  was  destined  to  fill  a  great  mission,  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  take 
possession  of  a  country  such  as  this  one  is — would  not  that  man  be  m  a  position  to 
take  such  means  as  would  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  his  ends,  and  to  take  those  means 
with  a  great  amount  of  shrewdness  and  precaution  ?  A.  That  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  my  idea  of  magalomania.  As  I  said  before,  my  idea  of  magalomania  is,  as  de- 
fined by  Clouston,  for  instance,  that  man  is  already  in  possession  of  all  these  things, 
and  he  does  not  want  any  more. 

Q,  So  that  \our  idea  is,  doctor,  that  a  man  who  is  suffering  from  this  particular 
disease  is  not  in  a  position,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  take  any  steps  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  he  pretends  he  ought  to  arrive  at?  A*  Oh,  he  does 
not  require  any  plans  at  all  j  everything  flows  into  him ;  he  is  the  greatest  man  in 
the  world,  and  everything  is  subservient  to  him;  wealth  comes  into  him;  he  does 
not  want,  and  he  can  command  everybody  and  they  will  obey  him. 

Q.  So  that  he  does  not  make  any  calculations  at  all,  and  does  not  adopt  any 
means  at  all  to  arrive  at  his  end  ?   A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  malady  that  he  is  unable  to  do  that? 
A.  Not  unable ;  because  he  does  not  ask  to  do  it;  he  is  so  self-possessed  and  so  self- 
contented. 

Q.  Now,  doctor,  we  will  just  read  this  little  book  again  on  that  subject :  "  it  is 
so  much  the  more  dangerous  that  he  still  retains  the  necessary  faculty  to  be  able  to 
make  calculations  which  are  necessary  to  arrive  at  his  ends  "  ?  A.  But  is  that 
speaking  of  magalomania  ? 

Q.  "Under  the  chapter  entitled  " Magalomania ?  "  A.  Well,  would  you  allow  me 
to  quote  from  Clouston  ?  He  is  speaking  of  mental  depression,  and  he  says,  there 
are  a  few  cases  of  depressed  feeling  with  exalted  intellectual  condition.  Many  per- 
sons exaggerate  their  former  notions  of  wealth  and  position  by  way  of  contrast  with 
their  present  misery.  I  had  a  woman,  in  excited  melancholia,  groaning  all  the  timo, 
and  then  considered  herself  a  queen  ;  and  another  a  king,  and  of  immense  wealth. 
Some  cahes  are  of  the  nature  of  what  the  French  call  magalomania,  that  is,  expan- 
sive grandiose,  exalted  state  of  the  mind,  which,  as  a  mental  symptom,  is  best  seen 
in  gentle  paralysis,  coupled  with  ideas  of  persecution,  and  with  depressed  feeling, 
especially  at  times. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  what  you  have  read  there  that  is  inconsis- 
tent with  what  I  have  read  to  you,  that  contradicts  that?  A.  Well,  theio  is  nothing 
contradicts  it ;  but  I  say  that  magalomania  is  — 
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Q.  That  is  simply  an  interpretation  of  what  this  book  has  said  here  ?  A.  Well, 
we  are  not  very  far  apart ;  we  are  only  apart  this  far,  that  you  wish  to  contend  for 
magalomania  as  a  disease,  while  I  contend  that  it  is  only  a  symptom. 

Q.  We  are  not  talking  about  symptoms  of  diseases  at  all,  I  ask  you  was  that  one 
of'the  symptoms  of  magalomania  and  you  said  that  it  did  not  exist  in  a  case,  and  the 
hook  says  that  it  does  ?   A.  You  are  not  giving  me  justice. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  to  do  you  an  injustice.  I  don't  mean  to  adopt  any  bullying  pro- 
cess, it  is  not  my  habit  and  I  don't  do  it,  I  don't  pretend  to  set  my  knowledge  against 
yours  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  you  are  free  to  explain  it.  This  magalomania  was 
called  formerly  intellectual  monomania,  was  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  it  in  a  monomania. 

Q.  It  came  under  that  general  class  of  cases  formerly  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  one  of  the  symptoms  of  that  malady — you  have  heard  of  a  book  written 
"by  Ducelle  ?    A.  No,  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  Legrand  Ducelle,  a  French  author  ?  A.  No,  I  don't  know 
the  book. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  a  book  of  that  kind,  at  all  events  I  cannot  put  the  author- 
ity in  evidence  as  you  say  you  don't  know  it,  but  I  might  ask  you,  for  instance, 
whether  or  not  that  particular  form  of  disease  which  I  have  spoken  to  you  about, 
that  is  intellectual  monomania,  that  insane  persons  believe  they  are  in  constant  inter- 
course with  God,  and  they  believe  themselves  to  be  inspired,  and  believe  themselves 
to  be  prophets,  and  their  hallucinations  are  such  that  they  suppose  they  are  in  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  Supreme  Being?  A.  Yes,  I  have  known  patients  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  J(giving  the  name  of  another  French  author)  ?  A. 
I  don't  want  to  hear  of  any  French  authors.   I  never  read  them. 
Q.  You  never  get  that  far  ?   A.  No. 

Q»  Persons  suffering  from  delusions  of  grandeur  are  perfectly  harmless  as  a  rule 
are  they  not  ?  A.  No;  as  a  rule  they  are  not.  Not  always.  They  sometimes  are 
and  sometimes  they  are  not. 

Q.  In  cases  in  which  they  would  be  harmless,  would  you  put  two  of  these  per- 
sons together  in  the  same  ward  ?  A.  I  never  put  two  together  anywhere.  I  never 
put  two  lunatics  together  anywhere.  They  are  always  kept,  either  one,  or  more  than 
two. 

Q.  Would  you  put  more  than  two  together  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  any  impropriety  whatever?  A.  Yes.  Our  buildings  are  put  up 
with  a  view  to  that. 

Q.  I  don't  know  if  you  understand  my  question — I  suppose  several  persons  suffer- 
ing from  the  same,  two  kings  and  a  queen  or  two  queens,  you  would  put  all  those 
persons  together  in  the  same  ward  ?    A.  They  might  be  or  they  might  not. 

Q.  You  would  not  see  any  objection  in  that  ?   A.  There  would  be  no  impropriety 
in  putting  them  together,  I  think  not. 
By  Mr.  Osier  : 

Q.  Where  the  disease  exists,  is  the  idea,  the  result  of  disease,  fixed  and  constant  ? 
A.  It  is  the  result  of  the  disease. 

Q.  Eut  is  it  fixed  or  intermittent  ?    A.  In  those  cases  they  are  fixed. 

Q.  So  that  when  a  person  has  taken  herself  a  queen,  she  remains  a  queen  ?  Ae 
She  usually  dies  a  queen. 

Q.  In  her  own  idea  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  she  is  a  queen  to  everybody  to  whom  she  talks  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  Not  sometimes  a  queen  and  sometimes  otherwise?    A.  No. 

Db.  Jukes,  sworn : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bobinson  : 
Q.  You  are  at  present  the  medical  officer  attached  to  the  Mounted  Police  force  ? 
JL  I  am  the  senior  surgeon  of  the  Mounted  Police. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  medical  practice  ?    A.  Thirty-five  years. 
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Q.  Have  you  devoted  your  attention  to  insanitv  at  all  specially  or  not  ?  A.  Never 
specially.  There  are  cases,  of  coarse,  occasionally  will  come  under  the  notice  of  every 
general  practitioner,  but  as  a  special  study  I  have  never  done  so. 

Q.  Every  medical  practitioner,  I  suppose,  has  his  attention  more  or  less  directed 
to  it  ?    A.  Occasionally  I  have  been  called  upon  to  certify  in  cases  of  insanity. 

Q.  You  are  also  surgeon  to  the  gaol  here  I  am  told  ?  A.  At  present  until  a  gaol 
has  been  erected  in  the  North-West  Territories,  the  guard  room  at  Kegina  constitutes 
the  gaol,  the  guard  room  headquarters  constitutes  the  gaol. 

Q.  In  that  capacity  insane  persons  would  pass  under  your  hands — any  person 
supposed  to  be  insane?  A.  Yes.  I  remember  during  the  last  three  years  a  number 
of  persons  of  unsound  mind  have  been  sent  there  as  a  place  of  confinement. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  they  have  come  under  your  observation  ?  A.  They  have 
come  under  my  observation  for  the  time. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  the  prisoner  I  believe  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  day  that 
he  was  brought  to  Eegina,  but  I  think  it  must  have  been  between  the  20  th  and  24th. 
May. 

Q.  But  whatever  it  was — between  the  20th  and  24th  ?  A.  About  that  time  I  am 
not  sure. 

Q.  Since  that  time  how  often  have  you  seen  him  ?  A.  I  have  seen  him  almost 
every  day.  There  have  been  one  or  two  or  perhaps  three  days  that  1  have  missed 
seeing  him,  owing  to  pressure  of  other  business,  other  work  at  that  time,  but  I  have 
seen  him  uniformly  every  day. 

Q.  As  a  rule  you  have  seen  him  every  day,  although  you  have  missed  two  or 
three  or  four  days  during  that  time  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  had  an  opportunity  I  suppose  of  observing  his  mental  condi- 
tion ?  A.  I  would  speak  to  him  on  every  occasion  in  passing  him,  and  he  has  gen- 
erally acquainted  me  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  wants  and  his  necessities,  and 
I  would  examine  into  the  condition  of  his  physical — the  general  health  and  ascertain 
how  his  diet  was  agreeing  with  him,  and  things  of  that  kind,  such  as  came  under  my 
special  duty,  and  occasionally  he  would  speak  to  me  on  other  matters,  occasionally  he 
would  delay  me  arid  speak  to  me  on  other  subjects. 

Q.  Then  have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  his  mental  state  ?  I  am  speaking 
now  of  his  insanity — sanity  or  insanity  ?  A.  I  have  never  seen  anything  during  my  in- 
tercourse with  Mr.  Eiel  to  leave  anv  impression  upon  my  mind  that  he  was  insane. 

Q.  Then  as  I  understand  you  believe  him  to  be  sane?  A.  I  believe  him  to  be 
sane  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  such  matters  goes.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  induce  me 
to  believe  otherwise. 

Q»  I  suppose  you  have  had  your  attention  directed  to  that  part  of  his  character 
more  or  less,  I  mean  to  his  mental  condition  more  or  less  ?  A.  No,  I  have  never  seen 
anything  to  make  me  question  his  mental  condition,  and  therefore  have  never  led 
the  conversation  under  any  circumstances  to  draw  out  any  possible  insane  notion.  I 
have  never  made  any  effort  to  do  so,  because  my  duty  was  otherwise. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is,  doctor,  you  have  heard,  I  suppose,  from  time  to  time,  rumors 
that  there  was  an  assertion  of  the  unsoundness  of  his  mind  ?  A.  I  have  heard  it 
rumored  that  he  had  been  formerly  insane  and  that  he  had  been  confined,  I  think,  in 
the  Beauport  Asylum,  and  I  have  heard  it  also  rumored  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
bring  forward  a  plea  of  insanity  in  his  defence  on  the  present  occasion,  that  is  a  gen- 
eial  rumor. 

Q.  Therefore,  I  suppose  you  have  had  this  thing  in  your  mind,  that  is  all,  that 
part  of  his  condition  in  your  own  mind  in  speaking  to  him  ?  That  is  all  that  I  mean  ? 
A.  Yes ;  Oh,  I  have  always  watched  him  very  carefully  so  as  to  notice  if  possible 
any  appearance  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  and  if  I  had  noticed  it,  I  would  have  placed 
him  under  special  troatmout  as  far  as  my  knowledge  enabled  me  to  do,  or  have 
advised  further  treatment  for  him  as  I  have  done  in  other  cases. 
Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  : 

Q.  You  said,  doctor,  that  you  had  not  made  any  endeavor  to  ascertain  during 
the  intercourse  which  you  had  with  Mr.  Kiel,  whether  or  not  he  suffered  from  any 
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^particular  mental  disease,  did  you  ?  or  any  form  of  insanity  or  any  mental  disease, 
unsoundness  of  mind  ?  A.  I  never  specially  examined  him  as  a  lunatic.  I  never 
made  a  special  examination  of  him  as  a  lunatic. 

Q.  You  never  made  any  special  endeavor  to  discover  whether  or  not  he  was  suf- 
fering from  any  particular  form  of  mental  disease  ?  A.  Never  any  special  endeavor, 
anything  beyond  ordinary  conversation  of  the  day. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are,  doctor,  forms  of  insanity  which  are  not  discov- 
erable except  after  considerable  endeavors  have  been  made  to  discover  them  ?  A. 
Yes ;  it  is  so,  unquestionably,  that  you  may  converse  with  a  man  continually  and 
not  be  aware  of  his  insanity  until  you  touch  accidentally,  or  some  other  person, 
touches  accidentally  upon  that  point  upon  which  he  is  insane. 

Q.  Had  you  been  informed  at  any  time  of  the  particular  mental  disease  from 
which  Mr.  Kiel  was  supposed  to  have  been  suffering  ?  A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  knew 
as  much  of  it  as  I  have  learned  here. 

Q.  So  that  you  never  made  any  endeavor  to  ?  A.  I  never  did,  that  is,  I  never 
spoke  to  him  specially  with  regard  to  what  he  believes  to  be  his  mission,  knowing 
that  many  very  sane  men  might  be  so,  and  yet  the  man  might  be  perfectly  sane. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  no  doubt  at  all,  doctor,  from  the  evidence  that  you  have 
heard  here  given  by  the  different  witnesses  who  were  examined,  the  conduct  of  Mr* 
Kiel  is  perfectly  compatible  with  a  perfectly  sound  mind  ?  A.  Well,  I  regret  to  say 
that  my  hearing  is  rather  imperfect  in  the  court  room,  and  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  hear  so  well  as  1  could  wish  the  translations  that  were  made  to  the  examinations 
in  French,  but  so  far  as  my  understanding  has  gone  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given,  I  have  heard  nothing  which  would  satisfy  me  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind.  I 
have  heard  nothing  which  might  not  be  accounted  for  by  other  causes,  that  for  in- 
stance, of  fraud  or  deception.  A  man  might  really  believe  that  he  had  a  mission,  as> 
many  great  men  have  believed,  or  he  might  only  pretend  for  a  purpose  that  he  had 
that  belief. 

Q.  A  man  might  also  labor  under  the  insane  delusion  that  he  had  a  mission  ? 
A.  He  might  also  labor  under  the  insane  delusion,  but  the  fact  of  his  laboring  under 
that  insane  delusion  would  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  was  otherwise  insane  or 
incompetent  either  to  perform  business  in  a  successful  manner  or  to  be  responsible 
for  his  actions.    That  would  be  my  own  judgment. 

Q.  But  quoad  the  particular  delusion,  in  so  far  as  the  particular  delusion  under 
which  he  is  suffering  is  concerned,  he  would  be  still  responsible  in  your  opinion, 
doctor.  Supposing  for  instance  that  a  man  labored  under  the  delusion  that  his  neigh- 
bor was  a  savage  dog  and  was  endeavoring  to  destroy  him  and  bite  him,  and  that 
he  killed  his  neighbor,  he  might  be  perfectly  sane  in  other  respects  ?  A.  You  mis- 
understand me  if  you  think  I  entertain  that  opinion. 

Q.  Tbat  is  not  the  opinion  you  entertain  ?   A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  So  that  if  a  man  is  laboring  under  an  insane  delusion  the  acts  which  he  does 
while  he  is  under  that  insane  delusion  quoad  the  particular  delusion  he  is  not  respon- 
sible for  ?  A.  If  a  man  is  clearly — if  it  can  be  proved  that  a  man  is  acting — if  it  is 
proved  that  the  man  is  acting  under  an  insane  delusion,  then  any  act  I  should  con- 
sider which  he  performed  under  that  delusion,  any  act  having  special  relation  to  his 
delusion  I  should  consider  that  he  was  not  personally  responsible  for,  if  it  could  be 
shown  clearly  that  that  delusion  was  an  insane  one,  and  that  it  was  not  rather  a 
feigned  one  for  a  purpose. 

Q.  So  that  if  it  can  be  proved  that  a  man  is  laboring  under  an  insane  delusion  that 
he  was  in  direct  communication  with  the  Holy  Grhost  and  was  acting  under  the  direct 
inspiration  of  God  and  he  was  bound  to  do  a  certain  act,  and  he  did  it,  would  he  be 
responsible  for  that  act  ?  A.  Yiews  on  subjects  of  that  kind  are  so  different  even, 
among  those  who  are  confessedly  sane,  that  it  is  hardly  one  on  which  I  could  base 
an  opinion.  There  are  men  who  have  held  very  remarkable  views  with  respect  to 
religion  and  who  have  been  always  declared  to  be  insane  until  they  gathered  together 
great  numbers  of  followers  and  became  leaders  of  a  new  sect,  then  they  became 
great  prophets  and  great  men.   It  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell  how  far  a  delusion  of 
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that  kind  may  begin  as  a  direct  attempt  at  fraud  and  may  at  last  so  take  possession 
of  a  man's  mind  that  he  may  believe  himself  divinely  inspired.  I  think  that  cases 
of  that  kind  could  be  produced, — and  it  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  mental 
condition  of  a  man  whether  he  were  responsible.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  he  was 
clearly  insane,  he  is  clearly  irresponsible  on  that  point.  That  would  be  my  own 
view. 

Q.  So  that  if  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  he  was  laboring  under  a  delusion 
that  he  was  divinely  inspired  directly  from  God,  you  think  he  would  not  be  respon- 
sible for  his  action  ?    A.  Eesponsible  for  what  ? 

Q.  Eesponsible  for  his  actions  in  connection  with  delusion  of  course?  A.  What 
actions  would  they  be,  such  actions  as  what? 

Q.  Such  actions  as  he  might  do  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  insane  de- 
lusion ?  A.  Well,  take  &  ahomet  for  instance,  that  was  exactly  Mahomet's  belief. 
Be  believed  and  few  believed  with  him,  even  of  his  own  people,  that  he  was  divinely 
inspired,  but  he  acted  upon  his  belief  and  he  carried  his  whole  belief  with  him.  He 
believed  it  and  he  carried  it  out  at  the  point  of  the  sword  and  with  the  whole  world, 
and  he  convinced  the  people  of  what,  if  he  had  failed,  would  have  been  simply 
regarded  as  a  delusion  of  his  own  mind. 

Q.  So  that  you  think  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Eiel  perfectly  compatible  with  the  con- 
duct for  instance  of  a  man  like  Mahomet  or  a  man  like  Smith  or  a  man  like  Young  T 
A.  No,  I  don't  legard  him  so  far  as  I  understand  them — Mr.  Eiel's  views  in  that 
light.  My  opinion  is  rather,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Eiel,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  it,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  "that  he  is  a  man 
of  great  shrewdness  and  very  great  depth,  and  that  he  might  choose,  knowing  the 
great  influence  which  he  exercised  over  these  people  who  had  a  much  inferior  edu- 
cation to  his  own,  that  they  regarded  him  in  the  light  almost  of  a  Saviour,  I  have 
thought  that  he  might  have  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  influence  with 
them,  more  than  he  really  believed. 

Q.  That  is  your  impression,  doctor?  A*  I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  so.  I 
don't  think  it  is,  for  I  have  never  heard  him  speak  on  the  subject.  I  have  never 
heard  him  speak  on  that  subject,  and  I  gather  that  knowledge  only  from  a  general 
knowledge  of  what  has  taken  place  and  from  personal  knowledge  which  I  acquired 
in  speaking  with  Mr.  Eiel,  but  never  on  that  subject. 

Q.  And  of  course  that  knowledge  is  also  based  upon  a  very  imperfect  hearing  of 
the  evidence  ?  A.  Of  this  evidence  to-day — on  this  evidence  to-day  it  is  not  based. 
I  had  a  very  imperfect  hearing  of  the  evidence  of  to-day.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the 
general  judgment  I  formed  in  my  own  mind  entirely  apart  from  the  evidence  as 
given  in  this  room.    That  is  what  I  speak  of. 

Q.  That  is  entirely  outside  of  what  you  have  heard  here  ?  A.  Yes,  not — let  me 
obser\  e — contrary  to  what  I  have  heard,  though  it  may  be  contrary  to  what  I  have 
not  heard. 

Q.  So  that  now,  doctor,  you  are  perfectly  aware,  are  jou  not,  that  insane  men 
have  exhibited  very  great  shrewdness  in  some  respects?    A.  Yes. 

Q«  Now,  are  you  in  a  position  to  say,  doctor,  on  your  oath,  that  this  man  here  is 
not  insane  ?  A.  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  after  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
conversation  with  him  and  daily  communication  with  him,  I  have  never  spoken  to 
him  on  a  single  subject  on  which  he  has  spoken  irrationally. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  spoken  to  him  on  the  particular  subjects  with  reference 
to  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  his  delusions  ?    A.  Name  the  subject  ? 

Q.  On  religion,  and  on  his  mission  with  reference  to  the  North-West  Terri- 
tories ?    A.  I  have  never  spoken  to  him  on  either. 

Mr.  Osier. — We  may,  your  Honor,  be  able  to  shorten  our  evidence  in  reply,  if  it 
would  be  convenient  to  adjourn  now  (5  p.m.)*  It  is  impossible  to  close  the  case 
to-night,  and  it  would  bo  a  matter  of  convenience  if  your  Honors  would  adjourn 
now. 

Mr.  Lemieux.— We  agree  if  your  Honors  consent  to  it.  We  don't  want  to  be 
^responsible. 

Court  hero  adjourned^till  10  a.m. 
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Friday  and  Saturday,  31st  Juljtand  1st  August,  1885. 

Captain  Holmes  Young,  recalled : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bobinson  : 
Q.  We  have  heard  from  you  as  to  the  part  you  took  in  this  rebellion  and  I  need 
not  go  over  that  again.    The  prisoner  was  in  your  charge  for  a  certain  time  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  When  was  he  given  in  your  charge  ?    A.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  May. 

Q.  By  whom  ?   A.  By  Major  General  Middleton  commanding  the  forces. 

Q.  What  were  your  instructions,  what  were  you  to  do  with  him  ?  A.  I  was 
responsible  for  the  prisoner  to  hold  him.  On  Sunday  afternoon  I  received  instruc- 
tions to  leave  with  him  for  Eegina. 

Q.  Was  it  on  Sunday  afternoon  that  he  was  given  into  your  charge  ?  A.  He 
was  given  into  my  charge  on  Friday  and  remained  in  my  charge  till  Sunday,  when 
I  received  the  order  I  have  mentioned.    We  left  on  Monday  at  11.30. 

Q.  When  did  you  deliver  him  out  of  your  charge  ?  A.  I  delivered  him  here  on 
the  23rd  of  May. 

Q.  From  the  time  he  first  came  under  your  charge  till  the  23rd  of  May  he  was 
constantly  in  your  charge  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  Day  and  night  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  much  conversation  with  him  about  himself  and  his  conduct  and  the 
part  he  took  in  the  rebellion  ?   A.  We  conversed  almost  constantly  and  very  freely. 

Q.  Upon  what  subject  ?  A.  He  conversed  on  almost  every  subject  connected 
with  the  rebellion. 

Q.  Well  then,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  think  material  and  of  importance  in  his 
conversation  regarding  the  rebellion  and  his  own  conduct  and  the  part  he  took  in  it  ? 
A.  During  the  term  of  eight  or  nine  days  that  I  was  living  with  him  entirely,  there 
was  an  immense  amount  of  conversation.  I  have  no  notes  to  help  me  in  speaking 
and  my  remarks  may  be  a  good  deal  rambling. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  ?  A.  He  did  not  speak  in  reference  to  Fish  Creek,  he  spoke  in 
reference  to  Duck  Lake,  as  I  said  the  other  day. 

Q.  Did  he  sneak  in  reference  to  his  general  view  and  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign ?  A.  In  reference  to  his  general  view  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  he 
expressed  himself  in  this  way,  that  he  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  he  could 
wage  war  against  Canada  and  Britain,  but  he  hoped  by  the  first  success  to  compel 
the  Canadian  Government  to  consider  the  situation  or  accede  to  his  demands.  He 
placed  it  in  this  way  :  He  hoped  to  surround  and  capture  Major  Crozier's  force  and 
with  them  as  hostages  to  compel  the  Canadian  Government  to  consider  the  situation, 
but  they  failed  in  that. 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  he  failed  to  capture  Crozier  ?  A.  A  battle  occurred  and  the 
police  retired.  He  was  attempting,  as  I  said,  to  surround  the  police  force,  but  the 
fight  commenced  and  the  police  retired.  He  spoke  in  reference  to  attacking  the 
column  advancing  from  Qu'Appelle  to  the  front.  He  said  he  did  not  imagine  he 
could  f  ght  the  army  in  the  field  and  the  reason  he  did  not  adopt  guerilla  warfare 
was  that  he  hoped  by  remaining  quiet  to  induce  the  general  to  send  a  small  force  or 
to  come  ahead  with  a  small  force  himself,  and  he  hoped  to  capture  that  small  force, 
and  with  them  as  hostages  to  compel  the  Canadian  Government  to  consider  the  situ- 
ation. They  failed  in  that,  and  then  he  made  the  attempt  to  capture  the  steamer 
"Northcote,"  his  intention  being  when  he  had  captured  those  on  board,  also  as 
hostages,  to  compel  the  Canadian  Government  to  consider  the  situation.  He  paid  he 
did  not  sever  communication  with  the  east  by  telegraph,  because  he  hoped  to  use 
the  telegraph  when  he  captured  the  hostages. 

Q.  Those  were  the  general  views  he  expressed  as  to  the  situation  and  the 
system  on  "which  he  intended  to  carry  on  the  campaign  and  hoped  for  success.  Did 
he  talk  about  religious  matters  ?  A.  I  noticed  that  when  the  conversation  was 
reaching  a  point  that  might  be  of  great  importance  and  if  he  wished  for  time  to 
answer  or  to  evade  the  point,  the  conversation  immediately  returned  on  religious 
matters. 
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Q.  He  seemed  to  use  his  views  on  religious  matters  in  that  way  ?   A.  I 

regarded  it. 

Q  Did  he  express  any  special  views  about  religion  when  he  did  turn  the  con- 
versation ?  A.  We  had  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and 
on  the  subject  of  the  reformed  church. 

Q.  Tell  us  any  views  he  expressed  on  those  subjects  ?  A.  His  view  as  to  hell 
was,  that  God's  mercy  was  too  great  to  be  sinned  away  by  any  person  during  the 
short  time  he  had  to  live.  He  said  there  was  a  period  of  punishment,  and  after  that, 
the  person  would  be  forgiven.  In  reference  to  the  reformed  church  and  the  days  of 
the  week,  ho  said,  that  when  the  Christian  church  emerged  from  Paganism,  it 
brought  some  of  the  remains  of  Paganism  with  it,  and  he  instanced  the  days  of  the 
week.  He  wished  to  purify  religion  in  Canada,  and  particularly  in  the  North- West 
of  those  parts. 

Q.  Any  other  matter  ?  A.  He  especially  mentioned  about  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope.  I  do  not  think  he  referred  to  any  other  dogma  of  the  church  except  that. 
He  desired  that  the  government  of  the  church  might  be  local  in  Canada.  Once  or 
twice  the  conversation  went  back  to  the  days  of  1869  and  1870,  and  he  spoke  in 
reference  to  Archbishop  Tache  as  a  friend  who  had  been  very  good  to  him,  and  he 
did  not  wish  me  to  understand  him  as  saying  anything  against  Archbishop  Tache  or 
Bishop  Bourget,  of  Montreal,  because  he  felt  that  they  were  personal  friends ;  but  he 
felt  that  he  was  right,  and  even  personal  friendship  would  have  to  give  way. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  general  topics  on  which  you  conferred  with  him,  and  on 
which  he  gave  you  any  information  ?  A.  He  talked  about  the  Indians  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  about  the  Irish  aid  from  the  United  States,  about  the  battle  of 
Batoche  and  several  incidents  that  occurred  there.  He  spoke  about  the  rebellion  of 
1869-70.  During  the  trip  in  waggons  from  Saskatoon  to  Moose  Jaw  he  talked  on 
almost  every  circumstance  and  subject.  One  day  when  we  camped  at  noon,  in 
moving  around  the  camp  ground  to  place  sentries,  I  saw  some  Indian  signs,  which  I 
destroyed.  I  called  his  attention  to  them,  and  he  said  it  was  possible  they  might 
have  been  left  there  by  a  lodge  of  Indians  going  from  the  Cypress  Hills  to  help  him 
at  Batoche. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  ?  Of  course  you  cannot  relate  all 
the  conversation.  Was  there  any  other  subject  upon  which  you  had  conversation 
that  you  recollect  ?  A.  When  we  found  the  books  and  papers  in  the  council  room, 
we  found  the  word  "  exovede.11  This  bothered  us  a  great  deal.  I  could  not  translate 
it  at  all,  and  one  of  the  first  things  I  asked  the  prisoner  was,  what  the  meaning  of 
that  was.  He  wrote  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  my  note  book.  He  wrote  also  the 
meaning  of  his  mission  in  the  note  book. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  ?  A.  He  said  that  everyone  had  a  mission, 
and  that  his  mission  was  to  accomplish  practical  results.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
"  exovede  "  was,  he  said,  from  two  Latin  words,  ex  from,  ovede  the  flock — that  the  coun- 
cillors were  members  of  the  flock.  He  himself  professed  not  to  be  from  exovede  ;  that 
there  was  an  exovede  outside  of  him  with  a  president. 

Q.  Does  anything  else  occur  to  you  ?  I  don't  wish  you  to  give  all  the  conversa- 
tions. If  you  tell  us  what  is  important  and  material,  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  me? 
A.  That  is  all  I  can  think  that  will  have  any  bearing  on  the  oase.  There  was  a 
groat  deal  of  conversation. 

Q.  From  first  to  last  of  these  conversations  with  you,  did  you  ob3erv  e  anything  to 
arouse  a  suspicion  or  indicate  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind  ?  A.  None  a  tall,  certainly 
not.  I  found  that  I  had  a  mind  against  my  own,  and  fully  equal  to  it ;  better  edu- 
cated and  much  more  clever  than  I  was  myself.  He  would  stop  and  evade  answering 
questions  with  the  best  possible  advantage. 

Q.  The  idea  ol  mental  aberration,  unsoundness  of  mind,  never  occurred  to  you? 
A.  I  believe  it  was  for  a  purpose  what  has  been  given  as  a  reason  for  insanity. 

Q.  Did  he  profess  to  you  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God  or  the  power  of  prophesy  ? 
A.  No,  never  to  me. 
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By  Mr.  Greenshields  : 
Q.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  dealing  with  people  of  unsound  mind  ?  A. 
None  at  all. 

Q.  You  are  only  speaking  now  from  the  conversations  you  had  with  the  prisoner  ? 
A.  Merely  from  the  nine  days  I  lived  with  him. 

Q.  You  never  had  a  medical  education  in  that  respect  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  yourself  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  sanity  ? 
A.  I  could  not  give  a  medical  opinion,  but  I  consider  that  during  the  nine  days  I  was 
living  with  him  I  would  know  if  I  was  living  with  a  lunatic. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Clarke  state  that  it  would  take  three  or  four  months  to  find 
out  whether  a  person  was  insane  in  many  cases  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  are  as  clever  as  these  doctors  who  have  stated  that  ?  A. 
I  think,  living  with  them  as  I  did,  it  would  be  different. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  doctor  say  it  would  require  constant  conversation  with  the 
person  to  discover  ?  A.  Not  constant;  such  intercourse  as  the  superintendent  of  an 
asylum  would  have. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  little  book  he  wrote  in  ?  A.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown 
have  it. 

Q.  You  stated  that  he  told  you  his  mission  was  to  produce  practical  results  ? 
A.  Yes,  the  exact  words  are  in  the  little  note  book. 

Q.  You  gave  him  the  book  and  asked  him  to  write  in  it  ?  A.  He  asked  for  my 
book  to  write  in,  so  that  it  would  be  correct,  and  that  there  would  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  it  after. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  the  practical  result  of  his  mission  was  to  be  ?  A.  He 
spoke  frequently  of  the  annihilation  of  the  Metis  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the 
Mounted  Police.  1  wanted  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  annihilation,  but  I  could  not 
succeed  ;  he  evaded  me. 

Q.  The  practical  results  did  he  explain  to  you  ?  A.  His  explanation  was  that 
he  wanted  to  eave  the  people  of  the  North- West  from  annihilation. 

Q.*  That  was  the  practical  result  of  his  mission,  as  you  gathered  in  conversation 
with  him  ?   A.  He  evaded  me,  he  would  not  come  down  to  particulars. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  as  to  dividing  the  territories  among  different  nation- 
alities ?   A.  No,  the  first  I  heard  of  that  was  in  the  court  room. 

Q.  You  stated  that  he  said  he  was  not  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  he  could 
wage  war  against  England  and  Canada  ?  A.  I  asked  him  how  he  expected,  with 
700  or  800  men,  to  wage  war  against  three  millions  of  people. 

Q.  You  included  England  ?  A.  Yes,  as  being  the  governing  country.  (Note 
book  handed  to  witness,  who  reads.)  "I  have  a  mission,  so  has  everybody  for  me, 
I  understand  my  mission  in  this  way,  to  bring  about  practical  results." 

Q.  I  understand  there  is  something  in  your  book  in  reference  to  the  word 
"  exovede  "  ?   A.  It  is  lengthy. 

Q.  No  matter,  let  us  have  it  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows :  Exovede  from,  Latin  word  ex 
ovede,  flock ;  from  two  latin  words,  ex,  which  means  from,  and  ovede,  flock.  That  word 
1  made  use  of  to  convey  that  I  was  assuming  no  authority  at  all.  And  the  advisers 
of  the  movement  took  also  that  title,  instead  of  councillors  or  representatives ;  and 
their  purpose  for  doing  so  was  exactly  the  sanfe  as  mine,  no  assumption  of  authority. 
We  considered  ourselves  a  part  of  society  and  near  us,  another  part  of  the  same 
society  attempted  to  rule  over  us  improperly,  and,  by  false  representations  and 
through  bad  mismanagement  of  public  affairs,  were  injuring  us  greatly,  at  the  same 
time  they  were  obtaining  the  ear  of  the  Government.  They  were  turning  all  the 
press  against  us.  The  situation  was  leading  us  simply  to  annihilation.  Without 
assuming  any  authority  than  that  which  exists  by  itself  in  the  condition  of  our  nature 
we  recuired  to  the  right  of  self-preservation  and  those  who  agreed  to  act  together  in 
the  protection  of  their  existence,  threatened  in  so  many  different  ways,  took  the  names 
of  exovedes.  So  that  having  their  distinctive  title  for  the  time  being  and  to  be  known 
as  the  men  of  the  movement,  when  the  crisis  would  be  over,  the  reaction  would  be  as 
slight  as  possible;  for  the  reason  that  what  would  have  been  undertaken  and  accom» 
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plished  under  the  sonnd  authority  of  good  sense  could  have  no  other  result  than  good 
ones,  and  consequently  the  movement  prove  to  be  less  a  disturbance  than  a  remedy 
to  some  things  which  were  previously  going  too  far  in  the  wrong.  Several  times 
it  is  true,  we  made  use  of  the  words,  "  representative  members  of  the  council,"  but 
we  had  to  do  it,  until  the  word  exovede  was  understood  and  until  it  would  begin  to 
become  usual  amongst  even  the  men  of  the  movement.  So  the  council  itself  is  not  a 
council,  and  being  composed  of  exovedes,  we  have  called  it  the  exovedate. 

General  Middleton,  recalled  : — 

Exdmined  by  Mr.  Bobinson  : 

Q.  General  Middleton,  you  have  been  examined  already  in  this  case— on  what 
date  did  you  say  Kiel  came  into  your  custody  ?   A.  On  the  15th  of  May,  I  think. 

Q.  And  how  long  was  it  before  he  left  your  camp  ?  A.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th. 

Q.  So  he  was  with  you  almost  four  days  ?   A.  Yes,  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  And  during  that  time  had  you  much  conversation  with  him  ?  A;  No,  not 
much.  I  had  more  conversation  with  him  the  first  day  than  any  other  for  I  had  him 
for  the  first  part  of  the  day,  in  fact  nearly  the  whole  day,  in  my  tent,  until  I  pre- 
pared another  place  for  him,  so  that  I  really  talked  more  with  him  on  that  day  than 
any  other. 

Q.  That  was  immediately  after  his  capture  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  general  idea  what  your  subjects  of  conversation  with 
him  were  and  what  he  said  about  himself,  his  party  and  his  plans  ?  A.  Well,  I  didn't 
ask  him  much  about  them.  I  remember  asking  him  some  questions  similar  to  what 
Captain  Young  has  told  you.  I  remember  asking  him  why  he  confined  himself  to 
cutting  the  telegraph  wire  only  between  Frog  Lake  or  between  that  station  and 
Prince  Albert,  why  he  confined  himself  to  only  removing  that  and  not  removing 
the  other  wire  all  around  me,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  his  answer  was  that 
he  only  wanted  to  cut  off  the  police  from  Prince  Albert,  and  that  he  thought 
he  might  deprive  them  of  being  able  to  communicate  with  the  rest  of  Canada  and 
that  he  probably  would  want  to  use  it  himself.  And  then  I  asked  him  how  he  came 
to  think  he  would  be  able  to  wage  war  against  Canada  with  England  at  its  back, 
because  I  said  England  would  of  course  have  come  to  the  front  had  Canada  been 
beaten,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  hope  to  succeed  against  Canada, 
and  he  gave  me  very  much  a  similar  answer,  that  he  didn't  expect  to  be  able  to  beat 
them,  but  he  thought  that  by  dint  of  showing  a  good  bold  front  that  he  would  pro- 
bably g et  better  terms  from  the  Government,  and  he  seemed  to  have  an  indefinite 
idea,  a  sort  of  idea  of  taking  everybody  prisoner  he  could  lay  hold  of,  that  he  thought 
he  could  take  Major  Crozier,  and  he  said  he  hoped  to  take  me  prisoner,  and  that  he 
then  would  have  got  better  terms. 

Q.  Taking  hostages  in  point  of  fact  ?  A.  Yes,  hostages.  That  was  the  general 
view,  I  think,  by  means  of  which  he  would  obtain  better  terms. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  he  said  to  you  on  this  subject  that  you  remember  ?  A. 
No,  I  cannot  really  remember  anything  moire. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  you  on  religious  subjects  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  his  views?  A:  He  very  often  turned  the  conversation  to  reli- 
gious subjects.  He  told  me  some  of  his  views.  Some  of  them  I  had  nothing  to  say 
against.  I  used  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say.  He  told  me  Eome  was  all  wrong 
and  corrupt,  and  that  the  priests  were  narrow-minded  and  had  interfered  too  much 
with  the  people,  and  other  of  his  ideas  were  excessively  good.  He  told  me  he  thought 
religion  should  be  based  on  morality  and  humanity  and  charity.  He  talked  in  that 
sense  aDd  style. 

Q.  You  cannot  remember  anything  else  just  now  that  he  said  to  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Daring  all  your  intercourse  with  him  did  you  see  anything  whatever  to  indi- 
cate any  suspicion  of  unsoundness  of  mind  in  him?  A.  No,  I  cannot  say  I  did — on 
the  contrary.  • 
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Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  there  was  any  reason  to  imagine  the  man  was  not  per- 
fectly sound  in  mind  ?  A.  No,  I  should  say  on  the  contrary  he  was  a  man  of  rather 
acute  intellect.  He  seemed  quite  able  bo  hold  his  own  upoa  any  argument  or  topic 
we  happened  to  touch  upon. 

Q.  That  idea  never  occurred  to  you  ?  A.  Of  course  I  had  heard  constantly 
before  about  reports  of  his  insanity.  I  heard  for  instance  one  or  two  of  the  people 
that  escaped  from  him,  scouts,  half-breeds,  one  man  I  remember  told  me  "Oh,  Eiel 
is  mad,  he  is  a  fool,  he  told  me  what  he  was  doing  at  Batoche."  So  that  I  really 
had  heard  it,  but  1  came  to  the  conclusion  he  was  very  far  from  being  mad  or  a  fool. 

Q.  That  was  your  conclusion  ?   A.  Yes,  that  was  my  conclusion. 
Examined  by  Mr,  Greenshields  : 

Q.  Did  that  man  say  what  Eiel  was  doing  at  Batoche  ?  A.  Nothing.  He  simply 
said  Eiel  was  a  fool  and  shrugged  his  shoulder. 

Q.  The  letters  addressed  to  you  by  Eiel  were  signed  by  him  Exovede  f  A.  I 
believe  they  were — no,  I  don't  think  they  were ;  you  have  th  em  there. 

Q.  Of  course  you  never  had  seen  Eiel  previous  to  his  surrender  on  the  15th  ? 
A.  Never. 

Eev.  Charles  Bruce  Pitblado,  sworn  : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Osier  ; 
Q.  You  live  in  Winnipeg  and  are  a  clergyman  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  boat  when  the  prisoner  was  brought  down  the  Saskatchewan  ? 
A.  I  was  on  the  "  Northcote  "  with  Eiel. 

Q.  From  what  date  and  for  how  long  ?  A.  We  were  on  the  boat  Monday,  Tues- 
day and  part  of  Wednesday. 

Q.  Were  you  in  his  company  otherwise  ?    A.  I  accompanied  him  to  Eegina. 

Q.  How  many  days  were  you  on  the  way  altogether  ?  A.  Five  days.  We  came 
here  on  Saturday  and  had  left  on  Monday. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  ?    A.  Several  conversations  with  him. 

Q.  On  what  subjects  ?  A.  Well,  on  various  subjects,  on  the  rebellion,  as  I  call  it, 
also  on  his  religious  views,  and  we  spoke  of  various  other  subjects. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  his  plans,  his  schemes,  what  he  hoped  to  get  by  the  rebel- 
lion? A.  Yes,  his  general  scheme  was  this :  He  hoped  to  induce  the  Government 
to  make  a  treaty  with  him  or  with  the  half-breeds  of  the  North- West  similar  to  tho 
treaty  they  had  made  with  the  half-breeds  of  Manitoba.  That  was  what  he  stated  to 
be  his  chief  object. 

Q.  How  did  he  hope  to  accomplish  that  with  his  force  ?  A  H  e  told  me  first  of 
having  sent  his  bill  of  rights  or  representation  of  his  grievances  to  the  Government. 

Q.  How  did  he  hope,  with  his  organization  to  get  what  he  wanted?  A.  It 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  tell  just  how  the  matter  progressed. 

Q.  No,  we  only  want  what  is  material  ?  A.  Well,  he  hoped  to  get  the  police  in 
his  power,  so  that  whilst  they  were  held,  I  suppose  as  hostages,  he  said  simply  while 
he  held^them,  that  he  might  negotiate  with  the  Government  while  they  were  in  his 
power. 

Q,  Then  did  he  say  how  that  failed  ?  A.  He  explained  how  that  fa  Wed  at  Duck 
Lake. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  his  object  was  at  Duck  Lake  ?  A.  His  object  was  to  get 
hold  of  the  police  so  that  whilst  they  were  in  his  power  he  might  nego  tiate  with  the 
Government. 

Q.  Then  failing  that  what  was  his  next  plan?  A.  To  meet  General  Middleton's 
forces  at  Fish  Creek  and  if  they  suffered  reverses,  of  which  he  was  pretty  confident 
they  would,  that  he  would  then  send  word  to  the  Indians  and  whilst  th  e  troops  in  the 
country  were  busy  with  the  Indians,  who  he  felt  confident  would  rise,  that  then  he 
would  be  able  to  negotiate  with  the  Government.  That  is  substantially  the  plan  as 
it  impressed  itself  on  my  mind. 

Q.  The  second  plan  was  to  meet  him  at  Fish  Creek  and  then  raise  the  Indians 
^nd  whilst  the  country  was  engaged  with  the  Indians  to  carry  on  negotiations  with, 
the  Government  ?   A.  That  is  substantially  what  I  understood  it  to  be. 
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Q.  FailiDg  that,  what  did  he  expect  to  do  ?  A.  Well,  if  that  failed,  and  of  course 
it  did  fail,  he  still  hoped  to  meet  General  Middleton  at  Batoche,  and  he  would  be 
able  to  hold  him  at  bay  long  enough  to  negotiate  with  the  Government. 

Q  These  were  his  three  different  steps  ?    A.  His  three  different  steps. 

Q.  All  ending  with  the  one  object?  A.  Yes,  to  get  a  treaty  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Q.  Now  you  had  a  conversation  with  him  how  frequently  ?  A.  I  had  them  off 
and  on  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  I  could  not  tell  the  number*  We  often  spoke 
together. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Greenshields : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  with  him  on  the  boat  altogether  ?   A.  ' 
From  Monday  to  Saturday ;  from  the  time  they  started  from  Garriepy's  Crossing 
till  we  came  to  Eegina. 

Q.  You  never  had  seen  or  met  Mr.  Kiel  before  that  time  ?   A.  Never. 

Capt.  Richard  Deane,  sworn  : — 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burbidge  : 
Q.  You  belong  to  the  North- West  Mounted  Police  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  Has  the  prisoner  been  in  your  charge  ?     A.  Yes,  since  the  23rd  of  May  last. 
Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  visit  him  frequently  ?   A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  him  from  first  to  last. 

Q.  Since  that  time  up  to  the  present  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  have  conversed  with  him  ?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Principally  on  what  subjects  ?  A.  Chiefly  subjects  affecting  prison  discipline 
and  as  to  his  diet  and  concessions  as  to  liberty.  All  requisitions  must  be  made  tome. 

Q.  Have  you  been  always  able  to  grant  them  to  him?   A.  Well,  not  always. 

Q.  When  refused  did  he  show  any  excitement  or  irritability  ?  A.  No;  his  man- 
ner was  most  polite  and  suave  and  he  never  altered  his  manner  in  the  least. 

Q.  From  the  observation  you  had  of  him  have  you  seen  anything  to  indicate  he 
is  not  of  a  sound  mind  ?    A  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Anything  to  indicate  the  contrary  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  so ;  he  always  gave  me 
the  impression  of  being  very  shrewd. 

Joseph  Piogott,  sworn : — 
Examined  by 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  North- West  Mounted  Police  ?   A;  Yes. 
*  Q.  What  is  your  position  ?    A.  Corporal. 
Q.  You  have  had  charge  of  the  prisoner  ?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  Since  when  ?   A.  Twenty-second  May. 
Q.  Have  you  been  his  keeper  ?   A.  I  have. 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  daily  ?   A.  Many  times  a  day. 
Q.  Have  you  conversed  with  him  ?    I  didn't  converse  with  him. 
Q.  You  have  had  frequent  opportunity  of  observing  him  ?   A.  Yes. 
Q.  Have  you  seen  anything  in  his  conduot  to  show  he  is  not  of  sound  mind  ?  A. 
No,  sir,  I  always  considered  him  of  sound  mind. 

Q.  You  have  heard  him  speak  ?    A.  Often,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  speaks  with  good  reason  ?    A.  With  reason  and  politeness. 
Mr.  Osier.— That  is  the  close  of  the  evidence  in  reply. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  JURY  BY  THE  DEFENCE. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — May  it  please  your  Honors,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, — In  the 
month  of  March  last,  towards  the  end  of  that  month,  a  cry  of  alarm  spread  through- 
out the  eouiiiiy,  which  was  flashed  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  all  throughout  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,    A  rebellion  was  supposed  to  exist  in  this  section  of  the  Domi- 


nion.  It  was  said  that  the  country  was  placed  in  peril.  Men  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south,  and  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  men  rose  and  rallied  around  the 
flag  of  their  country  ready  to  do  or  die.  Clerks  left  the  stools  of  their  counting- 
houses,  mechanics  left  their  shops,  and  all  stood  leady  to  do  or  die  in  defenco  of  their 
country.  In  this  peaceable,  law-abiding  country  the  hum  of  industry  to  a  certain 
extent  cefced  and  it  was  superseded  by  the  tread  of  armed  men,  and  the  sounds  and 
strains  of  martial  music.  Men  came,  as  I  said,  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  to 
this  section  of  the  country.  War,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevailed  for  a  short  time. 
Cut-Knife  Hill,  Fish  Creek,  Batoche — all  those  battles  were  fought — and  as  a  result 
we  find  to-day  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  now  stands  indicted  for  high  treason.  We  find 
him  now  indicted  for  treason,  for  an  offence,  not  one  of  those  ordinary  criminal 
offences  for  which  men  are  generally  arraigned  before  the  tribunals  of  their  country, 
but  we  find  him  arraigned  for  an  offence  which  is  peculiarly  an  offence  against  the 
Government.  As  during  the  so-called  rebellion  all  the  forces  of  the  State  were  put 
in  motion  to  suppress  it,  so  to-day  all  the  machinery  of  the  law  is  put  in  motion  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  this  man,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  We  have,  as  in  case  of 
the  so-called  rebellion,  forces  taken  by  the  Government  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  We  find  them  appealing  to  all  those  learned  and  eminent  in  our  profes- 
sion. We  find  men  brought  here  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  cause  of  the  Government. 
Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say  it,  even  in  their  presence  the  Government  has  exercised 
a  wise  discretion  in  their  choice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flint-locks  of  the  rebels  at 
Batoche,  these  weak  arms  that  they  then  had  are  presented  to  you  to-day  by  the 
flint-lock  counsel  who  are  now  acting  for  the  prisoner.  You  now  see,  gentlemen, 
arrayed  on  one  side  all  the  forces  of  the  Government,  and  on  the  other  side  all  the 
weakness  of  the  rebels  at  Batoche.  You  now  see  the  storm  raging  furiously  around 
this  man's  head.  You  now  see  the  waves  rising  ready  to  engulf  him,  but,  srentle- 
men,  if  we  have  but  the  flint-locks  of  Batoche  in  our  hands,  if  we  have  nothing  else 
at  our  disposal  but  our  weak  talents,  when  I  look  around  me  I  see  a  silver  lining  to 
the  cloud,  and  the  storm  which  is  rising  so  furiously  around  this  man,  and  that  silver 
lining  I  see  there  before  me  in  you,  good  men  and  true.  I  say,  gentlemen,  that,  not- 
withstanding this  man  may  be  weak,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  Government  has 
arrayed  all  its  talents  against  him,  I  see  in  that  the  semblance  of  an  English  jury, 
this  one  grand  right  that  you  shall  say  to  the  Government,  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and 
no  further ;  thou  shalt  not  touch  one  single  hair  of  this  man's  head  except  in  justice 
and  in  fair  play,  and  not  one  single  hair  of  his  head  shall  you  allow  to  be  touched 
unless  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  well  understood  principles  of  law  and  of  justice, 
and  of  equity,  and  especially  of  fair  play.  Gentlemen,  as  I  said  when  I  opened  this 
case,  what  1  now  have  before  me  is  but  a  shred  of  that  proud  institution  known  as  a 
British  jury.  What  I  now  see  before  me  is  but  a  shred  of  it,  but  even  a  shred  of  that 
jury  is  sufficient  to  save  a  man,  when  that  shred  is  woven  by  such  material  as  that 
that  I  now  see  before  me.  You  have  but  the  shred  of  a  jury,  but  it  is  sufficient,  I 
trust,  in  this  case,  to  see  that  justice  is  done. 

In  this  case  you  have  heard  a  very  brilliant  statement  made  of  a  case  for 
the  prosecution .    You  have  seen,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  learned  counsel  who 

?>ened  the  case  for  the  Crown  state  to  you  all  the  events  which  he  intended  to  prove* 
ou  have  seen  in  his  hands — and  he  is  truly  master  of  the  art — you  have  seen  how 
in  his  hands  the  wounds  of  our  citizen  soldiers  who  died  at  Duck  Lake  and  at  Fish 
Creek — how  they  were  made  to  do  the  duty  for  the  Crown.  You  have  seen  how 
their  bloody  corpses  were  made  to  do  duty  for  the  Crown.  You  have  seen  how  their 
bloody  corpses  were  appealed  to,  how  the  blood-stained  snow  was  brought  to  your 
presence— all  that  has  been  done. 

First,  gentlemen,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  and 
ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  but  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  to  what  extent,  and  how 
was  this  rebellion  carried  on  as  it  has  been  described  here  ?  What  proof  has  been 
given  before  you  by  the  Crown  of  the  overt  acts  of  treason  laid  at  the  door  of  this 
man.  And  secondly,  to  what  extent  is  he  responsible  for  those  acts  ? 
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I  know,  gentlemen,  that  it  would  be  extremely  right  for  me  now  here  to  say  a 
word  of  praise  for  those  citizen  soldiers  who  at  the  call  of  duty  left  their  homes  and 
firesides  and  came  here  to  fight  a  battle  for  what  they  thought  was  right — I  know, 
gentlemen,  that  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  say  a  word  about  them,  but  I  know,  gen- 
tlemen, that  all  I  can  say  can  never  be  equal  to  the  task  which  I  see  imjg>sed  upon 
myself,  for  I  know  that  the  names  of  Fish  Creek  and  of  Batoche  and  of  Out  Knife 
Hill  shall  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  annals  of  the  history  of  our  country. 
I  know  that  the  names  of  those  men  who  died  in  those  battles  shall  be  written  on 
something  more  durable  than  marble  or  stone,  that  they  shall  be  engraved  on  the 
hearts  of  their  grateful  countrymen ;  but,  gentlemen,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  is  it 
possible  that  no  voice  shall  be  heard,  no  voice  shall  be  heard  to  say  a  word  in  favor 
of  the  vanquished  ?  Is  it  possible  that  in  a  country  like  this,  that  all  men  shall 
cringe  to  power,  that  all  men  shall  be  on  the  side  of  victory,  and  that  no  voice 
shall  be  heard  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  vanquished  ?  Shall  we  resemble  the  Komans 
of  old  after  the  fight  of  the  gladiators  and  say,  victory  to  the  victors,  life  to  the 
victors  and  death  to  the  vanquished  ?  No,  gentlemen,  I  know  that  such  shall  not  be 
the  case  here,  and  I  know  that  when  I  plead  for  those  unfortunate  men,  for  those  men 
who  died  on  the  side  of  the  rebels  at  Duck  Lake,  Fish  Creek  and  Batoche— I  know 
that  I  plead  for  good  men  and  brave,  men  who  died  fighting  for  what  they  thought 
was  right ;  men  who  died  for  what  they  thought  was  fair  and  just,  and  if  they  were 
misguided,  they  were  none  the  less  brave  men  and  men  looked  upon  as  our  fellow 
citizens  and  to  have  done  honor  to  our  common  country. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  probably  right  for  me  to  say  here  that  no  one  of  any 
nationality,  of  any  creed,  whatever  may  be  the  soarce  whence  he  derives  the  blood 
in  his  veins,  can  justify  the  rebellion,  but  it  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  proper  for  me 
to  say,  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  criminal  folly  and  neglect  would  have 
gone  unpunished  had  there  been  no  resistance.  It  is  right  for  me  to  say,  gentlemen, 
that  the  Government  of  Canada  had  wholly  failed  in  its  duty  towards  these  North- West 
Territories — and  here  I  may  as  well  remark  that,  while  I  speak  of  the  Government,  I 
speak  not  with  the  eye  of  a  politician  j  when  I  speak  of  the  Government,  all  parties 
are  identical  and  the  same  in  my  eyes — I  say  that  the  Government  of  Canada 
wholly  failed  in  its  duty  towards  these  North- West  Territories,  and  I  say,  gentlemen, 
that  it  is  a  maxim  of  political  economy  that  the  faults  of  those  whom  we  have  placed 
in  authority  necessarily  injuriously  affect  ourselves,  and  it  is  thus  that  we  are  made 
the  guardians  of  eaoh  other's  rights.  The  fact  that  the  Government  and  the  people 
placed  in  authority  have  committed  faults  towards  the  North- West  to  a  large  extent 
do  not  justify  the  rebellion ;  but,  gentlemen,  if  there  had  been  no  rebellion,  if  there 
had  been  no  resistance,  is  there  any  one  of  you  that  can  say  to-day,  is  there  any  one 
of  you  that  can  place  his  hand  on  his  conscience  and  honestly  say  that  the  evils 
under  which  this  country  has  complained  would  have  been  remedied?  I  know, 
gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  right  to  preach  treason,  and  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  do 
it.  I  know  that  it  is  probable  some  of  the  doctrines  may  be  looked  upon  as  social- 
istic, but  I  say  that  the  plant  of  liberty  requires  the  nourishment  of  blood  occasion- 
Ally.  I  say,  gentlemen,  look  at  the  pages  of  history  of  our  country,  look  at  the  pages 
of  the  history  of  England,  and  tell  me  if  there  are  in  all  those  bright  annals  any  that 
shine  brighter  than  those  that  were  written  by  Cromwell  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  ? 
Tell  me,  gentlemen,  if  the  liberties  which  Britons  enjoy  to-day  were  bought  too  dearly, 
even  with  the  life  blood  of  a  king  ?  I  say  that  they  were  not.  Let  us  now  look  at  the 
position  of  this  country.  We  find  that  this  country  originally  was  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Indians.  We  find  that  this  country,  in  the  wise  decree  of  Providence, 
had  been  originally  left  to  them.  Then  we  find,  gentlemen,  that  this  country,  being 
entirely  in  their  possession,  the  Provinces  of  Canada  now  were  settled  by  people 
from  the  other  side.  We  find  those  people  animated  with  that  desire  which  neces- 
sarily actuates  all  these  descendants  of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  that  desire  to  go 
and  conquer  and  see  worlds  unknown,  that  those  people  spread  out  over  those  fertile 
regions  and  came  in  contact  with  the  Indians  and  formed  alliances  with  them,  and 
became  part  and  parcel  of  themselves — an  act  of  union  between  the  English  and 
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French  settlers  in  Canada  and  the  Indian  aborigines  of  this  part  of  the  country  j  and 
we  have  that  race  now  known  as  the  Metis.  We  have  the  Indians  in  possession,  and 
then  we  find  the  Government  of  Canada  and  England  coming  here,  and  how  do  they 
treat  the  Indians?  Do  we  find  the  Government  treating  them  with  buckshot  and 
with  cannon  ball  ?  No.  Guided  by  that  humane  policy  that  has  always  been  an 
essential  attribute  of  England,  we  find  treaties  being  made  with  the  Indians.  We 
find  their  rights  acknowledged,  and  we  find  arrangements  being  made  with  them 
whereby  certain  rights  are  secured  to  tbem,  and  in  return  they  give  up  portions  of 
the  country  to  the  English.  Then  we  find  the  Indians  travelling  towards  the  land  of 
the  setting  sun.  We  find  the  Indian  leaving  the  land  that  has  been  formerly  his, 
and  hunting  ground,  and  receding  in  the  face  of  the  onward  march  of  civilization. 
We  find  the  Indian,  as  he  says  himself,  leaving  his  happy  hunting  grounds,  and,  as  a 
poet  has  already  said,  saying  to  the  bones  of  his  forefathers  as  they  lie  beneath  the 
sod,  rise  up,  march  on  with  us  toward  the  land  of  the  setting  sun,  where  we  also  shall 
set  at  some  day  not  now  far  distant. 

Then,  gentlemen,  as  I  tell  you,  we  have  the  half-breeds.  We  have  the  half- 
breeds  who  by  their  blood  represent  and  form  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  union 
between  the  Indian  and  the  white  man.  We  have  the  half-breed,  the  result  of  the 
union  between  the  Indian,  the  representative  of  savagery,  and  the  white  man,  the 
representative  of  civilization.  We  have  therefore,  gentlemen,  this  bond  of  union 
between  civilization  and  the  Indian,  and  I  say  gentlemen,  that  that  bond  of  union 
represented  by  the  Metis  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  civilization  of 
the  Indian.  I  say  that  this  bond  of  union  which  is  represented  by  the  Metis  has 
done  more  for  the  North- West  country  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  done  for  it 
heretofore. 

Why  is  it  that  this  country  has  not  been  the  scene  of  so  many  Indian  wars  as 
we  have  seen  ravaging  the  United  States  ?  Why  is  it  that  this  country  here  as  to 
its  Indian  policy,  has  been  such  a  great  success  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  Indian  policy 
of  our  Government  has  been  so  successful  ?  It  is  purely  and  simply  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  half-breed  always  stood  between  the  Indian  and  his  fellow  white  man. 
The  half-breed  was  the  distinctive  characteristic  intermediary  between  the  two. 
And  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  find  any  better  illustration  of  that  principle 
than  has  been  afforded  us  by  this  last  unfortunate  war.  In  the  whole  of  this  war, 
what  do  we  find  ?  When  we  find  the  savage  instincts  of  the  Indians  routed,  when  we 
find  them  roused  up  ready  to  do  and  commit  acts  of  the  utmost  brutality,  what  do  we 
find  standing  between  him  and  his  fell  designs  ?  Where  do  we  find  the  man  that  is 
brave  enough  and  plucky  enough  to  say  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther  ?  You 
have  found  it  in  the  case  of  the  half-breeds.  You  have  found  the  half-breed  always 
standing  between  the  Indians  and  the  white  men.  You  have  found  the  half-breed 
standing  between  the  Indian  and  the  white  man.  You  have  found  the  half-breed 
standing  between  the  Indians  and  Mrs.  Delaney  and  Mrs.  Gowanlock.  You  have 
found  the  half-breed  standing  between  the  Indians  and  the  priests.  You  have  found 
the  half-breed — in  the  case  of  those  very  prisoners  jbrought  here  — you  have  always 
found  the  half-breed  standing  between  the  white  man  and  the  Indians,  and  always  on 
the  side  of  civilization  and  the  side  of  mercy,  and  always  on  the  side  of  humanity. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  rights  those  men  have  had  by  virtue  of  their  Indian 
origin,  what  rights  those  men  have  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  services  which  they 
rendered  to  the  Government,  how  were  those  rights  respected  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  any  further  than  simply  to  put  the  question  :  And 
what  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  country  at  the  time,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
constitutional  agitation  ?  We  find,  gentlemen,  that  those  men  after  being  deprived 
of  their  means  of  subsistence  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  chase  would  no  longer 
furnish  them  support,  the  support  they  had  previously  obtained  from  it — we  find 
those  men,  gentlemen,  turning  their  attention  to  pastoral  pursuits  and  giving  their 
attention  to  agriculture.  We  find  those  men  entering  into  possession  of  those  small 
portions  of  land,  a  very  small  portion  of  God's  inheritance,  of  that  inheritance  which 
Ead  been  given  to  their  Indian  ancestors.  We  find  them  entering  into  possession  of 
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those  lands,  and  imbued  with  the  ideas  which  their  forefathers  had  given  to  them, 
they  settle  on  those  lands,  they  endeavor  to  cultivate  them,  they  endeavor  to  make 
a  home  for  themselves.  After  they  bad  been  in  possession  of  those  lands,  we  find 
certain  grievances  crop  up,  certain  difficulties  arise  between  the  Government  and 
themselves,  and  then  what  next  ?  Then  they  begin  to  think  if  they  can  find  in  the 
annals  of  history  any  people  who  have  ever  occupied  the  same  position  as  themselves. 
They  begin  with  the  limited  knowledge  which  they  have,  to  ask  themselves  whether 
or  not  they  can  find  a  comparison,  they  can  find  a  people  situated  as  they  were,  so  as 
to  see  how  those  people  acted,  and  how  they  obtained  a  redress  of  their  rights.  Their 
sphere  is  limited,  those  ignorant  half-breeds  of  the  Saskatchewan  had  not,  as  you  and 
probably  a  great  many  others  here  have,  travelled  through  Europe,  across  the  waters, 
and  gone  into  the  United  States,  and  gone  around  the  world,  with  enlarged  ideas — 
the  sphere  of  their  knowledge  was  limited,  but  they  looked  around  themselves,  and 
the  first  thing  they  saw  was  Manitoba.  The  first  thing  they  saw  was  Manitoba,  and 
they  said  to  themselves,  why,  here  in  Manitoba,  the  people  were  situated  as  we  are, 
they  had  about  the  same  rights,  the  same  privileges  as  we  had  before  Canada  came 
into  their  country,  and  they  said  to  themselves,  why,  with  those  rights,  what  resulted  ? 
What  position  are  they  in  to-day  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  their  position  and 
ours  ?  They  said  their  position  is  entirely  different  from  ours,  as  entirely  different 
as  day  is  from  night,  they  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  British 
constitution.  They  are  in  full  enjoyment  and  peaceable  possession  of  their  lands.  They 
have  beqn  conceded  titles.  Titles  have  been  conceded  by  the  Government  to  them, 
by  which  they  have  the  muniments  of  title  to  the  little  patch  of  land 
they  have  tilled.  How  did  they  come  by  all  this  ?  How  did  they  acquire 
it  ?  Then  some  of  the  old  men  in  this  district  begin  to  think  eo  far 
back  as  18*70,  when  a  difficulty  arose  there  between  the  Government 
and  the  people — a  difficulty  arose  in  which  there  was  one  man  who  guided  the 
movement,  from  which  movement  a  successful  issue  was  obtained,  and  they  said,  the 
man  that  did  so  much  for  the  half-breeds  there,  the  man  that  obtained  for  them  their 
rights  surely  will  consent  to  do  as  much  for  us,  the  man  who  acted  in  Manitoba  and 
gained  for  the  Manitobans,  for  our  brothers  of  that  district,  their  rights  and  their 
privileges,  will  surely  do  as  much  for  us  as  he  did  for  them.  Then  the  word  goes 
around  and  the  name  of  Louis  Kiel  suggests  itself  to  every  person,  and  they  begin  to 
find  out  where  this  man  is.  They  say  to  themselves,  a  man  who  played  such  an 
important  part  at  that  time  as  he  did,  that  man  surely  will  help  us.  But  perhaps  he 
may  now  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  is  above  and  beyond  want.  He  may  now 
be  placed  in  a  position  where  he  must  necessarily  have  benefited  very  largely  by 
what  he  did  in  Manitoba,  and  they  say,  they  may  possibly  have  said  to  themselves, 
well,  perhaps,  we  cannot  get  him,  but  we  will  try  at  all  events.  They  had  to  choose 
a  deputation,  and  they  sent  that  forth.  They  find  out  where  Eiel  is,  and  they  send  a 
deputation  to  ask  him  to  come  up  and  help  them  in  their  agitation,  and  where  do 
they  find  Louis  Kiel  ?  Is  he  a  gentleman  living  in  the  lap  of  luxury  ?  Is  this  the  man 
who  will  be  represented  to  you  and  who  has  been  represented  to  you  as  a  selfish, 
ambitious  man,  with  no  desire  in  the  world  but  for  selfishness  and  for  egotism — this 
man  who  has  been  represented  to  you  as  the  man  who  endeavors  to  seek  himself  first 
and  everyone  else  after  ?  Where  do  they  find  this  man  ?  Not,  as  I  said,  rolling  in 
the  lap  of  luxury.  No,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  he  occupied  the  humble  position  of  a 
village  schoolmaster;  ho  was  there  with  his  wife,  an  humble  Cree  woman,  with  his 
little  children  there  in  Montana,  endeavoring  to  earn  for  them  their  daily  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  as  a  schoolmaster ;  he  was  there  acting  as  a  schoolmaster 
among  those  people  and  endeavoring  to  earn  his  modest  pittance,  and,  gentlemen,  ho 
is  asked,  and  from  there  he  comes  up  to  join  this  movement — he  does  not  hesitate. 
He  does  not,  before  he  leaves  there,  stipulate  that  he  shall  be  paid  for  his  services. 
He  does  not  tell  those  men :  You  want  me  to  leave  my  country ;  you  want  me  to 
leave  this  home  that  I  have  made  for  myself  and  you  want  to  bring  me  back  there  in 
the  hands  of  enemies,  to  a  certain  extent.  He  does  not  stipulate  for  a  payment.  He 
says  :_No,  you  are  my  brethren ;  the  same  blood  that  runs  through  my  veins  run© 
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through  yours,  and  any  services  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  are  free  to  command, 
and  he  went  with  them.  Then  he  cornea  into  the  country,  and  when  he  is  there  how 
does  he  act  ?  He  takes  part  in  this  movement ;  he  assists  his  fellow  men  in  their 
agitation  ;  he  attends  at  all  the  meetings  ;  he  gives  his  views  on  the  political  situa- 
tion, and  then,  gentlemen,  we  are  told  at  a  sudden  moment  a  break  takes  place. 
Then,  you  will  be  told  by  the  Crown,  there  is  the  transition  from  constitutional  agita- 
tion to  open  armed  rebellion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  beautiful  theories  will 
be  expounded  to  you  on  the  art  of  constitutional  agitations.  You  will  be  told 
probably,  in  very  eloquent  terms,  that  the  British  constitution  is  elastic  enough  to 
enable  men  to  obtain  the  redress  of  all  their  rights,  to  obtain  the  redress  of  all  their 
rights  by  means  of  constitutional  political  agitation.  I  say,  gentlemen,  all  that  is 
very  true,  and  all  that  may  appear  to  you  as  very  forcible  argument ;  but  there  is 
one  thing  you  must  remember  when  it  is  said  to  you — there  is  one  thing  I  beg  of 
you  to  remember  when  my  voice  shall  have  ceased  to  be  heard  by  you,  and  that  is 
that  when  they  talk  of  constitutional  agitation  in  England,  when  they  talk  of  the 
representative  institutions  of  England,  when  they  tell  you  what  might  be  done  in 
England  and  in  Canada,  you  must  remember  that  the  North- West  Territories 
cannot  come  in  under  that  rule ;  you  must  remember  that  constitutional 
agitation,  as  understood  by  those  books  as  represented  to  you  by  the  officers  of  the 
Crown,  is  perfect  when  the  people  are  makers  of  their  laws ;  when  the  people 
elect  their  representatives  and  send  them  to  Parliament  and  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  administration  of  the  body  politic — if  you  were  represented  in  Parliament,  if 
you  had  rights,  if  you  had  grievances,  and  you  had  people  to  represent  you  in  Par- 
liament, what  would  you  have  to  do  ?  You  would  agitate,  you  would  constitutionally 
agitate.  You  would  politically  agitate.  You  would  have  your  representative  in  the 
House  of  Parliament  come  among  you,  and  you  would  say,  we  have  those  grievances, 
we  insist  on  those  grievances  being  redressed,  and  you  are  there  at  Ottawa  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  having  those  grievances  redressed,  you  are 
there  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  to  those  people  who  are  down  in  Ottawa,  what 
our  views  are  and  how  we  want  the  law  administered,  in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
That  would  be  constitutional  agitation.  That  would  be  perfect  agitation.  That 
would  be  a  perfect  answer  to  any  argument  that  I  might  have  advanced  on  constitu- 
tional agitation  j  but  when  you  are  in  the  North-West  Territories  very  nearly  2,000 
miles  away  from  those  who  make  the  laws  under  which  you  are  governed — very 
nearly  2,000  miles  away  from  the  people  who  make  the  laws  for  you,  and  in  the 
making  of  which  laws  you  have  no  voice,  over  which  you  have  no  control,  in  which 
representative  institutions  you  have  no  one  to  represent  you — here  you  have  those 
Metis,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  have  those  unfortunate  Metis  of  the  Saskatchewan 
2,000  miles  away  from  Ottawa,  2,000  miles  away  from  this  representative  House  of 
Parliament  and  without  one  single  representative  either  constitutional  or  otherwise 
to  represent  them,  without  one  single  voice  to  be  raised  in  their  favor.  You  have  the 
fact  that  those  men  have  been  in  this  territory,  and  that  this  country  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
years,  you  have  that  fact  and  you  have  the  fact  that  during  all  that  time 
those  men  have*  not  been  able  to  get  one  single  representative,  not  been 
able  to  take  any  part  direct  or  indirect  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  of  their 
own  affairs  or  the  affairs  of  their  country.  Now,  where  is  the  constitutional  agita- 
tion ?  How  can  you  be  told  on  those  facts  that  those  men  could  constitutionally  act  ? 
Could  you  be  told  that  on  those  facts  they  could  have  endeavored  to  obtain  a  redress 
of  their  wrongs  by  this  constitutional  agitation  ?  1  say,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the 
situations  are  entirely  different,  that  which  was  constitutional  agitation  in  England 
cannot  be  considered  as  constitutional  agitation  here  and  what  is  considered  con- 
stitutional agitation  in  Canada,  in  any  other  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
cannot  be  considered  as  applying  to  the  North- West  Territories,  for  the  situations  are 
entirely  different. 

You  have  seen,  gentlemen,  from  the  evidence  adduced  before  you,  how  Mr.  Kiel 
acted  throughout  the  whole  of  this  movement.    You  have  seen  he  took  part  in  the 
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different  political  meetings  that  were  held,  and  what  his  conduct  was  during  that 
time.  You  have  been  told  of  this  meeting  at  Nolin's  — you  have  been  told  of  this 
meeting  at  Prince  Albert — you  have  been  told  how  at  the  meeting  at  Nolin's  this 
man  in  the  month  of  January  last  stood  up,  and  in  terms,  the  very  essence  of  loyalty, 
proposed  the  health  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen;  You  have  been  told  how  at  Prince 
Albert,  at  a  meetiDg  held  there,  this  man  said,  let  us  agitate,  let  us  agitate  by  con- 
stitutional means.  We  must  obtain  the  redress  of  our  wrongs  during  five  years,  but 
if  we  do  not  obtain  it  at  the  end  of  five  years,  we  will  agitate  for  five  years  more,  and 
probably  at  the  end  of  ten  our  voices  shall  have  been  able  to  pierce  from  the  Saskat- 
chewan Yalley  down  to  the  House  at  Ottawa ;  but,  gentlemen,  at  a  given  moment, 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  as  I  said  when  I  opened,  an  appeal  to  arms  took  place, 
and  here  I  confess  I  tread  on  dangerous  ground.  Either  this  man  is  the  lunatic  that 
we  his  counsel  have  tried  to  make  him,  or  he  is  an  entirely  sane  man  in  the  lull 
possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties,  and  was  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man 
for  everything  that  he  has  done.  If  he  is  a  lunatic,  we,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
discretion,  have  done  right  to  endeavor  to  prove  it.  If  he  is  a  sane  man,  what  humi- 
liation have  we  passed  upon  that  man,  we  his  counsel  endeavoring,  despite  his  orders, 
despite  his  desire,  despite  his  instructions,  to  make  him  out  a  fool.  If  he  is  a  sano 
man,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  he  is  the  sane  man  that  the  Crown  will  endeavor  to 
represent  him,  are  there  any  redeeming  features  in  his  character  and  in  his  conduct 
of  this  rebellion  ?  Are  there  any  redeeming  features  in  what  he  has  done  in  connec- 
tion with  it  which  necessarily  appeal  to  the  sympathies  and  to  the  judgment  ?  Here 
we  find  this  man  taking  part  in  this,  acting  in  concert  with  a  naturally  excitable 
population,  acting  with  them  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  movement  which  began 
long  before  he  came  into  the  country  or  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  At  a  given 
moment— if  he  is  a  sane  man — that  movement,  like  all  other  popular  movements, 
got  ahead  of  him,  got  beyond  his  control.  Then,  gentlemen,  did  he  after  fanning 
the  flame,  did  he  after  fomenting  the  trouble,  like  some  others,  turn  his  back  on  the 
men  whom  he  had  put  into  the  trouble  and  into  the  difficulty  ?  Did  he  like  some  of 
the  men  who  stood  in  that  box — did  he  after  fomenting  the  discord,  after  inciting 
those  unfortunate  men  to  rebellion,  after  placing  their  necks  in  the  halter — did  he 
stand  back  or  stand  from  under  and  endeavor  to  save  himself?  Did  he  play  the  part 
of  the  coward  or  the  traitor  ?  Did  he  play  the  part  of  the  sycophant  who  comes  and 
kneels  at  the  feet  of  the  Government,  endeavoring  to  seek  a  victim  amongst  hia 
friends  and  relations  ?  Did  he,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  with  all  this  magnanimity 
which  has  been  represented  to  stand  on  other  heads,  with  all  this  glory,  has  been 
endeavored  to  be  put  on  the  heads  of  other  people  ?  Did  he  fly  and  leave  women  and 
children  to  be  massacred  ?  and  did  he  fly  from  the  hands  of  justice,  or  did  he  stand 
his  ground  like  a  man,  and  did  he  come  before  the  representatives  of  Her  Majesty 
and  say,  if  any  is  to  suffer,  let  me  suffer ;  if  anyone  is  to  be  punished,  let  me  be 
punished ;  if  any  victim  is  to  be  found,  I  am  the  victim  that  is  to  go  upon  the 
scaffold  ;  and  I  fought  for  liberty,  and  if  liberty  is  not  worth  fighting  for,  it  is  not 
worth  having  ? 

Gentlemen,  you  will  be  told  men  have  been  brought  into  that  box  and  endeavors 
have  been  made  10  excite  the  public  mind  with  enthusiasm  about  certain  soldiers  who 
acted  throughout  this  rebellion  ;  a  man  has  been  brought  into  that  box  to  come  here 
and  tell  you  how  he  took  part  in  that  agitation,  to  tell  you  how  he  fanned  the  flame 
as  I  said  and  how  afterwards,  sycophantic  like,  he  bent  his  knees  and  adored  the  ris- 
ing sun.  Zou  have  boen  told  throughout  this  country  that  thig  person  and  that  per- 
son who  took  part  in  the  rebellion  was  a  hero,  that  they  were  all  heroes  but  this 
unfortunate  man  ;  but  when  the  time  comes  to  show  the  true  spirit  of  the  hero,  did 
this  man  run  away  ?  Did  this  man  endeavor  to  seek  safety  in  flight  or  did  he  come, 
as  General  Middloton  said  himself,  in  the  box,  and  deliver  himself  up  freely  and  volun- 
tarily ready  to  boar  the  consequences  of  his  acts?  But,  gentlemen,  I  have  stated 
those  facts  to  you  simply  to  show  you  that  no  matter  how  you  look  at  the  character 
of  Louis  Kiel,  thore  are  to  bo  found  in  it  redeeming  features;  but,  gentlemen,  I  still 
maintain  that  it  was  a  wise  movement  on  our  part,  that  we  were  justified  by  the  facts, 
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that  our  views  have  been  borne  out  by  the  evidence,  and  that  we  were  bound  in  oar 
instructions  as  representing  this  man  to  say  that  he  is  entirely  insane  and  irresponsi- 
ble for  his  acts,  and  will  now  proceed  to  examine  that  branch  of  the  case.  Here  it 
may  be  well  for  me  to  remind  you  somewhat  of  the  history  of  this  man's  life.  You 
know,  gentlemen,  that  he  is  himself  a  half-breed.  You  know  that  he  is  himself  a 
descendant  of  those  Indians  of  whom  the  poet  has  said  that  their  untutored  minds 
see  God  in  the  clouds  and  hear  His  voice  in  the  winds.  You  know,  gentlemen,  that  a 
descendant  of  those  Indians  is  endowed  with  that  mysticism  which  forms  an  essen- 
tial element  of  their  religious  character.  He  has  descended  from  the  Indians  arid 
one  of  those  Metis  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  a  moment  ago.  He  lived  in  this  country 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  and  took  part — as  matter  of  history,  I  might  state 
this  to  you — in  the  Manitoba  movement  in  1870.  As  a  result  of  that  movement  the 
unfortunate  man  was  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  mind  and  so  far  did  it  go  that  it 
became  necessary  to  keep  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  You  know  that  we  find  here 
proved  that  he  was  in  a  lunatic  asylum  from  the  year  1876  to  1818.  That  is  a  fact 
about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  It  now  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  see  whether 
or  not  this  man  is  suffering  from  any  form  of  mental  disease  which  is  known  to  the 
books  and  known  to  authors  who  have  treated  on  this  subject.  We  have  stated  that 
this  man  was  suffering  from  that  form  of  disease  known  as  magalomania.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  more  than  that  the  characteristic  symptom  of  this  disease  is 
an  insane,  an  extraordinary  love  of  power  and  extraordinary  development  of  ambition, 
a  man  that  is  acting  under  the  insane  delusion  that  he  is  either  a  great  poet  or  a  god 
or  a  king  or  that  he  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  it  may  be 
well  for  me  here  to  remind  you  that  I  do  not  speak  here  of  my  own  authority.  I  tell 
you  here  that  from  books,  the  most  reputed  authorities  on  this  subject,  one  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  disease  is  that  the  man  might  reason  perfectly 
and  give  perfect  reasons  for  all  that  he  does  and  justify  it  in  every  respect,  subject 
always  to  the  insane  delusion.  They  are  naturally  irritable,  excitable,  and  will  not 
suffer  that  they  can  be  contradicted  in  any  respect.  Let  us  now  see,  gentlemen,  whe- 
ther, under  the  evidence  that  has  been  brought  here  before  you,  we  find  proof  of  the 
existence  of  those  symptoms  which  are  described  as  characteristic  of  the  malady 
which  we  contend  this  man  is  suffering  from ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  wellr 
perhaps,  before  I  enter  upon  that  branch  of  the  case  in  detail,  to  remind  you  that  in 
all  cases  of  crime,  it  is  essential,  I  might  almost  say,  for  the  jury  to  enable  them  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion,  to  examine  into  the  motive,  the  determining  motive 
which  can  have  brought  a  man  to  commit  a  crime.  You  take  a  case  of  murder,  you 
always  see  in  a  case  of  murder,  if  you  find  a  man  accused  of  murder,  you  naturally 
ask  yourself  well  what  can  have  been  the  determining  cause,  the  motive  which  can 
have  guided  that  man  in  the  commission  of  the  crime1?  Was  it  jealousy,  was  it  desire 
of  gain,  was  it  hatred,  was  it  passion  ?  There  is  some  motive,  there  is  some  moving, 
guiding  motive  which  must  necessarily  be  accounted  for. 

Now,  gentlemen,  bearing  that  fact  in  mind,  you  know  that  human  depravity  has 
not  gone  so  far  that  a  man  will  commit  a  crime  of  mere  wantonness,  without  any 
motive,  without  any  object  whatever  in  view  ?  Now  here,  what  object  could  Louis 
Eiel  have  in  this  rebellion  ?  What  motive  could  he  have  in  view.  If  you  are  told 
that  this  was  a  vain,  ambitious  man,  and  the  object  this  man  had  in  view  when  he 
did  all  those  things  was  his  desire  for  gain,  his  desire  for  power,  and  you  say  the 
man  was  sane,  that  the  man  was  perfectly  sane ;  let  us  examine  together  how  it  is 
possible  to  consistently  say  that  this  man,  if  he  was  sane,  could  have  ever  thought  to 
obtain  the  object  of  his  ambition,  the  wealth  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  desired, 
by  adopting  the  means  which  they  pretend  ho  did  adopt.  Here  is  a  man  in  the  valley 
of  the  Saskatchewan  in  the  midst  of  a  tribe  of  men,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who  were 
devoutedly  attached  to  their  church,  a  people  who  were  not  armed,  who  did  not  have 
any  power  to  obtain  any  of  the  essential  attributes,  any  of  the  things  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  levy  war.  You  have  this  man  who  is  represented  to  you  by  the 
witnesses  who  come  into  the  box  and  who  expect  you  to  believe  them ;  this  deep, 
designing,  cunning  man ;  you  have  this  man  who  is  gifted  with  extraordinary  powers^ 
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that  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  is  an  extremely  intelligent  man,  said,  that  he  was 
afraid  to  risk  himself  against  him ;  you  have  this  man  who  is  represented  to  you  as 
a  villain  of  the  first  water,  a  deep,  designing  rascal,  with  intelligence  of  the  very 
highest  calibre  j  you  have  this  man  represented  to  you  as  going  coolly  to  work  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  his  ambition  by  enrolling  four  or  five  hundred  poor  unfortunate 
Metis,  with  flint- looks,  with  guns,  with  limited  ammunition,  and,  as  General  Middle- 
ton  said,  attacking  the  whole  power  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  a  power  of 
Britain  behind  her  back.  Now  you  have  this  deep,  designing  man — remember  you 
have  this  man  here  with  wonderful  intellect,  this  man  here  with  a  wonderful  judg- 
ment, actually  undertaking  to  effect  the  purpose  of  obliging  Canada  to  grant  him  his 
requests.  You  have  this  man  here,  this  deep,  designing,  cunning  man,  this  man  with 
wonderful  intellect,  expecting  to  succeed  in  forcing  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  backed 
by  England,  to  accede  to  his  demand  with  four  or  five  hundred  Metis  at  his  back. 
You  have  in  addition  to  that  this  cunning  man,  this  man  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  his  fellow-men,  of  the  Metis ;  this  man  with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  those  men  were  devout,  most  devout ;  that  they  were  men  attached  to  their 
religion ;  you  have  this  man  told  that  he  endeavored  to  succeed  in  his  purposes  and 
to  effect  his  object  by  directly  assailing  those  beliefs,  that  creed  which  those  men 
had  been  taught  as  they  were  children,  which  those  men  loved,  which  those  men 
adored,  which  those  men  had  been  taught  as  they  were  children  and  which  had 
grown  up  and  formed  an  essential  part  of  their  natures ;  you  are  told,  gentlemen, 
that  this  man,  this  deep,  designing,  cunning  man,  would  have  adopted  that  method 
to  achieve  his  object.  Oh,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  could  show  you  how  a  deep,  design- 
ing man  would  have  achieved  his  object  better  than  this  under  those  circumstances ; 
I  think  I  can  show  you  how  much  more  easy,  if  Kiel  is  the  man  he  is  represented  to 
be  by  the  Crown,  how  he  could  have  achieved  his  object  in  a  different  method  from 
this. 

Here  is  this  man  brought  into  the  country,  this  man  who  had  succeeded  in  Mani- 
toba who  had  the  whole  force  of  the  Metis  at  his  back,  who  had  behind  him  not  only 
the  French  half-breeds,  but  also  the  English  half-breeds,  you  see  this  man  coming 
into  the  country,  who  is  the  embodiment  in  person  of  those  deprived  of  their  rights 
and  their  privileges,  and  you  see  this  man  doing  what  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  What  did 
the  ordinary  common  dictates  of  reason  tell  him  to  do  ?  What  did  ordinary  common 
sense  tell  him  to  do  ?  Why  did  he  not  do  as  he  said  he  wanted  to  do  at  Prince 
Albert,  lie  low  and  continue  on  fomenting  this  movement,  and  continue  on  guiding 
this  movement,  and  is  it  possible  to  expect  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  North- West 
is  not  going  to  have  its  rights  ?  Is  it  possible  to  tell  me  that  the  North- West  Terri- 
tories shall  not  form  essentially  and  really  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  it  now 
forms  part  of  it  nominally  ?  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  no  future  for  the  North- West 
Territories  ?  Is  it  possible  that  some  day  the  North- West  Territories  shall  not  play  a 
part  in  this  Dominion  ?  If  ever  a  day  arrives,  and  I  think  every  man  of  you  in  the 
box  hopes  it  will  arrive  very  soon,  if  ever  that  day  arrives  where  would  Louis  Eiel 
be,  what  would  have  become  of  him?  Would  there  have  been  any  position  in  this 
country  to  which  this  man  might  not  have  aspired  ?  Would  there  have  been  any  posi- 
tion in  this  country  which  that  man  might  not  legitimately  hope  to  obtain  ?  Had  he 
simply  exercised  the  ordinary  dictates  of  piudence  and  caution  and  common  sense, 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  stay  with  the  Metis  and  remain  in  possession  of  their  confi- 
dence and  then  necessarily,  of  absolute  necessity,  would  he  some  day  have  acquired, 
have  arrived  at  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  ambition,  whatever  it  might  have  been. 
And,  gentlemen,  is  that  not  much  more  reasonable,  would  that  not  be  the  way  a  reason- 
able man  would  have  acted  ?  Would  that  not  be  the  way  a  reasonable  man  should 
have  acted.  Would  that  not  be  the  way  that  you  or  I  or  any  other  man  of  common 
sense  would  have  acted  ?  Now,  gentlemen,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  you  were 
told  this  man  took  advantage  of  the  religious  nature  of  the  half-breeds.  He  under- 
stood thoroughly  their  nature,  he  understood  thoroughly  their  character,  and  he 
knew  full  well  that  by  playing  upon  their  religious  notions,  that  by  playing 
upon  their  religion,  he  would  necessarily  achieve  his  purpose.    If  he  understood 
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so  well  their  religious  character,  if  he  knew  what  their  religious  character 
was  why  did  he  not  side  with  the  priests  ?  Why  did  he  not  ascertain  what 
their  desire  was  ?  If  to  help  him.  He  knew  the  priests  wanted  to  help  him. 
He  knew,  gentlemen,  that  the  priests  could  not  be  an  obstacle  in  his  way.  The 


any  political  position.  The  priests  could  not  otherwise  than  be  mere  stepping  stones 
for  him  to  rise  into  power.  If  he  understood  the  character  of  his  fellowmen  as  a  deep, 
designing,  cunning  man  would  have  understood  them,  had  he  understood  the 
character  of  the  Metis  as  to  their  devoted  religious  character,  as  that  man  of  superior 
intellect,  as  he  is  represented  to  be,  would  have  understood  them,  would  he  have 
taken  such  steps  as  are  proved  here  to  have  alienated  from  him  the  sympathies  of  the 
half-breeds  ?  And  there  is  the  point  given  in  evidence,  about  which  there  can  be  no 
dispute,  a  matter  of  fact  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  controvert ;  and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  here  that  I  should  have  begun  probably  by 
that,  that  in  all  that  I  say  I  speak  and  er  the  direction  of  the  court.  I  speak  under 
the  direction  of  the  distinguished  magistrate  who  presides  over  this  trial,  and  if  any 
statements  of  fact  are  made  by  me  which  are  not  entirely  correct,  I  beg  of  him,  as  a 
duty  towards  you  and  towards  myself,  to  correct  me. 

After  having  said  so  much,  I  now  proceed  to  tell  you  that  if  this  man  was  the 
deep,  designing,  cunning  rascal  that  he  is  represented  to  be,  this  man  of  superior 
intellect,  he  would  have  understood  the  Metis  character  better  than  he  did.  He 
would  have  known  their  religion  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  them,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  cra^y  lunatic  to  eradicate  it.  He  would  have  known,  gentlemen,  that  those 
men  could  not  have  been  imposed  upon,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  impose 
upon  them.  You  saw  the  witness  in  the  box,  you  saw  that  venerable  clergyman, 
gentlemen,  who  came  into  the  box,  and  who  stated  to  you  and  to  all  of  us,  that  the 
half-breeds  followed  Biel  in  very  limited  numbers.  He  says  that  there  was  not  half 
of  them  followed  Kiel  in  his  religious  movement.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  two 
facts  which  I  say  are  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  this  man  can  be  the  deep, 
designing  rascal  that  he  is  represented  to  be,  that  this  man  can  be  of  such  superior 
intellect  as  to  almost  impose  upon  the  general  commanding  the  forces,  and  the 
subordinate,  Captain  Young.  I  say,  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible,  because  if  he  was,  in 
the  first  place  he  would  not  have  gone  astray  in  the  means  he  would  have  used  to 
achieve  his  purpose.  He  would  not  have  attempted,  with  a  handful  of  half-breeds — 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred  is  the  greatest  number  we  have  heard— many  of  them 
unarmed  except  with  a  few  flint  locks,  he  would  not  have  endeavored,  with  those 
men,  to  force  Canada  to  grant  him  his  rights.  He  would  not  have  endeavored,  with 
those  men,  to  force  the  power  of  Britain  to  come  down  before  him  and  to  seek  terms 
from  him.  No  such  thing  could  have  been  achieved,  and  he  would  not  have  either 
endeavored  to  take  the  half-breeds  from  their  alliance,  or  from  their  allegiance  to 
their  religion,  by  adopting  such  means  as  he  eventually  alienated  their  entire 
sympathy  from  him. 

But,  gentlemen,  if  his  conduct  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  a 
sound  mind,  is  it  not  consistent  with  the  possession  of  an  unsound  mind  ?  And  here 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  you  are  entire  masters  of  the  fact  in  this  case,  that  all 
the  evidence  given  here  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion, that  you  are  not  to  take  your  verdict  from  me,  from  the  Crown  nor  from  the 
court;  that  the  oath  which  you  have  taken,  as  you  understand  thoroughly,  obliged 
you,  when  you  came  into  the  box,  to  stand  indifferent  as  you  stood  unsworn,  and  the 
true  deliverance  made  between  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  and  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  according  to  your  conscience  and  to  your  judgment. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  you  have  these  facts  in  evidence,  that  this  man,  laboring 
under  the  insane  delusion  that  he  at  some  future  day  would  have  the  whole  of  the 
North-West  Territories  under  his  control,  and  being  thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
was  called  and  vested  by  (rod,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  Canada  and  of  creating  a 
.new  country  and  a  new  kingdom  here,  acting  under  that  insane  delusion,  what  do  we 
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find  him  doiDg  ?  We  find  him  then  taking  such  steps  as  would  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  object  which  he  then  had  in  view.  We  find  this  man  believing  himself  to  bo 
inspired  by  God  and  believing  himself  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  believing  himself  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  We 
find  him  with  forty  or  fifty  men  going  out  to  do  battle  with  against  the  forces  of 
Canada.  If  the  man  was  sane,  how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  justify  such  conduct  as 
that  ?  If  the  man  was  insane  you  know  it  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  his  insanity  that  he  could  see  no  opposition  of  his  objects,  that  he  believed 
himself  to  bo  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  natural  reason,  he  could 
reason  naturally,  subject  to  his  insane  delusion,  he  reasoned  naturally  that  the  All 
Powerful  will  necessarily  give  him  the  victory  no  matter  what  may  be  the  material 
that  may  be  placed  in  his  hands,  no  matter  how  inadequate  that  material  may  appear 
to  a  sane  man,  I,  knowing  that  I  am  inspired  by  the  Almighty,  knowing  that  I  am 
the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  I  know  that  I  will  necessarily  gain  the  victory  ; 
and  he  goes  forth  and  gives  battle  with  these  men.  Therefore,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  you  have  one  illustration  of  the  insanity,  of  the  unsoundness  of  this  man's  mind 
in  those  very  facts.  Then  I  know  what  you  will  be  told  in  answer  to  that  imme- 
diately, "  Ob,  but  here  is  this  $35,000  that  he  was  ready  to  take,  and  this  money  he 
was  willing  to  receive  from  the  Government,  and  the  case  of  the  Metis,  the  case 
of  the  half-breeds  was  nothing  in  his  eye,  provided  the  person,  Louis  Eiel,  was  safe." 
Well,  gentlemen,  may  I  remind  you  of  the  evidence  which  was  given  on  that  point 
by  us.  Need  I  remind  you  of  the  evidence  which  was  given  on  that  point  by  two 
men,  the  only  two  men  who  spoke  to  it,  and  that  is  Charles  Nolin  and  Father  Andre, 
the  priest.  You  will  find,  gentlemen,  that  both  of  those  men  said  that  ho  wanted 
$35,000.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  into  his  pocket  ?  Was  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leaving  Canada  and  going  away  and  living  in  the  United  States  in  ease  and 
luxury  with  this  money  ?  Was  it  for  the  personal  gratification  and  the  personal  ad- 
vantages of  Louis  Eiel  that  he  wanted  this  money  ?  You  remember  the  evidence,  and 
I  need  not  remind  you  of  it.  You  remember  that  he  said  he  wanted  that  money  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  carry  out  his  mission,  and  he  wanted  to  go  to  the 
United  States  to  found  a  newspaper,  as  he  said,  and  with  that  newspaper  to  rouse  up 
the  foreign  nations  to  enable  him  to  come  in  here  and  take  possession  of  the  country. 
Now,  in  that  fact  alone  is  evidence  of  his  insane  delusions,  there  is  evidence  that 
there  is  the  manner  which  is  characteristic  of  this  delusion,  of  this  malady,  and 
which  enables  men  to  reason  properly  and  to  achieve  the  object  which  they  have  in 
view,  always  subject  to  their  insane  delusions. 

I  told  you  yesterday,  I  had  occasion  to  put  it  before  to  you,  that  those  men  sub- 
ject to  this  malady  can  reason  perfectly,  and  as  Dr.  Clarke  said,  subject  always  to 
their  delusions.  He  reasoned  perfectly.  He  says  :  "  I  want  to  get  this  money,  I 
want  it  to  help  me  in  my  object  and  I  want  to  attain  that  object  and  I  know  that  I 
can  attain  it,  and  I  necessarily  will  attain  it."  That  is  the  only  interpretation  which 
can  be  put  on  it,  and  that  is  the  only  interpretation  which  can  reasonably  be  put  on 
that  demand  of  $35,000.  Then,  gentlemen,  you  have  the  evidence  of  the  insanity 
given  to  you  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  by  the  clergyman  and  several  of  the  Crown  witnesses, 
whose  names  I  do  not  want  to  repeat,  and  I  do  not  want  to  detain  you  any  unneces- 
sary length  of  time ;  but,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  extend,  to 
go  in  at  any  length  into  this  evidence  further  than  to  say  Dr.  Roy  proved  this  man 
was  in  his  asylum  in  thoyear  1878;  and  here  1  may  as  well  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  witness  is  a  man  who  has  been  for  some  fifteen  years  in  constant 
study  of  mental  diseases.  I  may  as  well  draw  your  attention  to  the  iact  that  this 
man  came  2,000  miles  here  at  the  request  of  the  Crown  as  well  as  of  the  defence  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  in  this  case. 

I  may  as  well  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  man  is  a  foreigner  and  an 
alien  at  least  in  language  to  us.  He  is  a  man,  gentlemen,  who  possesses  the  character- 
istic politeness  of  bis  raco,  a  man  who  is  possessed  of  the  characteristic  politeness  of 
the  French  race,  and  who  comes  here  into  the  box  prepared  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  all,  and  being  so,  as  you  saw  yesterday,  he  endeavored,  being  at  a  difficulty, 
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to  give  his  evidence  in  such  a  manner  as  it  could  be  thoroughly  understood  by  you* 
I  do  not  want  to  refer  any  more  to  his  evidence. 

You  now  have  Dr.  Clarke,  who  was  examined  afterwards.  He  gave  you  hi& 
experience.  He  has  told  you  what  he  knows  about  asylums.  He  was  examined  in 
his  own  language,  and  he  had  that  advantage  over  Dr.  Roy,  You  heard  his  evidence 
as  he  gave  it.  You  heard  that  he  was  not  very  closely  cross-examined.  I  noticed 
that  he  was  not  very  closely  cross-examined,  and  he  gave  his  evidence  and  told  you 
what  he  thought  about  this  man's  mind.  Now,  what  interest  had  Dr.  Eoy  and  Dr. 
Clarke  in  coming  here  lor  the  purpose  of  deceiving  you,  gentlemen  ?  What  interest 
have  either  of  those  men  got  in  coming  here  2,000  miles  to  step  in  that  box  in  this 
great  public  case  when  they  know  that  every  word  they  say  will  be  spread  broad- 
cast through  Canada  and  the  United  States  ?  What  interest  have  those  men  got  in 
coming  here  and  perjuring  themselves  ?  What  interest  have  those  men  got  in  com- 
ing here  and  saying  anything  that  is  not  true  ?  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given 
by  these  men.  You  have  seen  them.  You  are  sufficient  judges  of  human  nature  to 
be  able  to  say  whether  or  not  those  men  are  telling  the  truth.  In  addition,  gentle- 
men, you  have  heard  the  remark  made  by  Dr.  Clarke  that  struck  me  as  being 
peculiarly  applicable  to  this  case.  You  have  heard  the  remark  which  was  made  by 
him,  when  he  said  that  this  man,  if  this  man  was  sane,  he  took  very  insane  methods 
to  arrive  at  his  objects,  when  he  began  by  making  the  remark  of  the  veiy  purpose 
which  he  had  in  view,  by  means  of  which  he  showed  if  he  was  perfectly  sane.  For 
instance,  he  gave  to  you  the  illustration,  he  illustrated  his  remarks  by  referring  to 
his  religion,  and  he  said  that  necessarily  if  he  was  sane  his  religious  duties  would 
tend  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  half-breeds. 

Now,  gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  the  evidence  of  those  priests,  you 
have  the  evidence  of  the  Crown  witnesses.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  anything 
about  the  witnesses  that  were  brouarht  here  before  you.  You  have  seen  them.  It  i& 
for  you  to  judge  of  their  characters.  It  does  not  properly  behoove  me,  a  man  occu- 
pying my  position,  to  praise  any  person.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  judge,  all  the  witnesses  that  were  examined  here  in  the  examination-in-chief 
acted  like  men  who  appeared  to  me  brought  here  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  who  wanted 
to  tell  the  truth,  men  who  really  astonished  me.  I  was  really  astonished  when  I 
heard  about  the  perils  which  some  of  those  men  had  met,  I  was  really  filled  with 
admiration  for  their  bravery  and  their  courage,  and  I  know,  gentlemen,  that  no 
number  of  men,  no  men  who  have  confronted  difficulties  that  those  men  have  con- 
fronted, no  men  who  have  gone  through  perils  and  the  risk  those  men  have  gone 
through  is  a  liar  or  a  coward.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  know  that  those  gentlemen 
who  were  examined  for  the  Crown  tell  the  truth.  I  J£now  that,  as  far  as  they  could9 
they  gave  their  evidence  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and,  gentlemen,  I  know  also  that 
those  men,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  has  branded  himself  for  all  time,  were 
foreigners  and  strangers  to  this  man,  but,  with  true  instincts  of  British  justice,  they 
did  what  they  could  do  to  get  fair  play,  and  they  gave  him  no  thrust  in  the  back.  I 
cannot  say  anything  for  the  other  one. 

So  far  as  our  witnesses  are  concerned,  gentlemen,  so  far  as  our  witnesses  are 
concerned,  I  think  I  can  say  as  much  for  them.  I  think  our  witnesses  told  honestly 
all  they  could  to  tell  the  truth.  Then  you  have  those  two  priests  brought  into  the 
box,  who  tell  you  their  impressions,  who  tell  you  that,  in  so  far  as  their  knowledge 
of  this  man  went,  they  could  not  call  him  anything  else  than  a  fool ;  that  as  far  as 
they  could  go,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  went—  and  they  were  a  little  guarded  in 
their  statement — they  said  they  could  not  think  of  him  otherwise  than  as  a  fool,  and 
they  have  been  in  positions  to  judge  of  him.  They  had  daily  intercourse  with  him 
from  the  month  of  July  last  up  to  month  of  March ;  they  had  been  able  to  follow  him 
day  by  day,  step  by  step,  to  follow  him  in  his  movements,  to  see  how  easy  the  move- 
ment increased,  when  the  agitation  continued,  and  when  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
violence  of  his  passions — when,  from  one  day  to  another,  how  quickly,  swiftly  the 
agitation  stepped  into  armed  rebellion,  because  you  will  remember  there  was  no^ 
transition. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  in  the  face  of  this,  you  have  the  evidence  of  the  Crown  and  that 
evidence  is  given  to  you  by  men,  who  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  ability  come  here 
and  tell  you  what  they  know — and  no  one  can  be  expected  to  tell  you  anything  that 
he  does  not  know.  For  instance,  if  a  man  has  not  read  French  books,  he  cannot  tell 
you  what  is  in  them  ;  but,  gentlemen,  you  must  remember  this  fact,  that  those  men 
come  here  and  tell  you  they  have  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  this  man,  that  their 
intercourse  with  him  has  been  extremely  limited,  and  they  will  tell  you,  what  ?  Not 
that  he  is  sound,  they  will  not  on  their  oath  undertake  to  swear  positively  this  man 
is  not  of  unsound  mind,  but  they  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,that  all  they  can  tell  you  is 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  symptoms  of  insanity.  You  all  know, 
gentlemen,  the  story  of  my  countryman  who  was  being  tried  for  murder,  an  Irish- 
man, like  myself,  being  tried  for  murder,  and  two  witnesses  pretended  to  swear  posi- 
tively that  they  had  seen  him  do  the  deed,  that  they  saw  him  commit  the  murder; 
Well,  my  countryman  turns  round  and  says,  is  that  all  the  evidence  you  have  got  ? 
The  Crown  says  yes.  Well,  he  says  I  can  get  eighty  men  who  will  swear  that  they 
did  not  see  me  do  it.  That  is  about  the  way  it  is  in  this  case.  We  have  men  who 
swear  positively  to  the  unsoundness  of  this  man's  mind,  and  we  have  a  great  many 
more  who  say  they  did  not  see  any  traces  of  insanity,  they  can  find  no  traces  of 
insanity.  Now,  gentlemen,  with  all  due  deference  and  respect  for  the  great  skill 
and  ability  of  the  Crown  witnesses,  which  skill  and  ability  I  do  not  intend  to  contest, 
I  mean  to  say  that  they  are  men  of  extraordinary  pretensions,  and  that  their  preten- 
sions are  quite  equal  to  their  extraordinary  abilities  ;  but,  gentlemen,  with  all  due 
deference  and  respect,  I  have  heard  also  other  men,  very  eminent  men,  equally  emi- 
nent with  the  Crown  witnesses,  I  have  heard  of  a  man  called  Erskine  who  is  well 
known  as  the  greatest  lawyer  the  bar  of  England  has  ever  produced,  who  was  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  I  can  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  there  was  a  case  came  up 
in  EDgland,  a  case  of  James  Hadfield,  of  whom  you  have  probably  heard,  indicted  for 
treason,  for  having  shot  one  of  the  Georges,  in  the  Hay  Market  Theatre.  The  case 
was  identical  with  the  present  one,  and  in  that  case  the  plea  of  his  insanity  was  set  up. 
Erskine,  in  that  case  states  his  experience  in  another  case  in  which  a  man  had  been 
confined  in  the  Hawkestone  Asylum  in  England  and  had  been  discharged  as  cured. 
After  his  discharge  he  took  an  action  of  damages  against  the  authorities  in  the  asylum 
who  had  kept  him  there,  saying  that  he  had  been  confined  as  a  lunatic  when  he  was 
of  perfectly  sound  mind.  At  the  trial,  Erskine,  who  appeared  for  the  authorities  of 
the  asylum,  had  the  man  in  the  box  and  cross-examined  in  every  possible  way  and 
manner  so  as  to  endeavor  to  show  that  the  authorities  were  perfectly  justified  in  what 
they  had  done  and  that  the  man  was  a  lunatic.  He  kept  him  there  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  examined  him  persistently  during  twenty-four  hours,  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  he  could  not  discover  that  he  was  insane,  and  the  only  way  they  got  on 
to  it,  was  that  this  man  was  in  his  belief  Jesus  Christ,  and  acted  under  that  insane 
delusion.  He  was  perfectly  rational,  perfectly  reasonable  on  all  other  subjects,  but 
the  very  moment  they  touched  that  subject  that  he  was  Jesus  Christ,  of  course  the 
man  was  off  his  feet  and  there  was  an  end  to  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  after  Mr. 
Erskine  had  given  the  man  up  the  doctor  came  and  said  that  that  was  his  belief, 
and  when  they  got  him  on  to  that  the  case  was  at  an  end. 

Then  I  know,  gentlemen,  another  case  which  is  also  told  about  another  man  who 
believed  that  he  corresponded  with  a  princess  in  cherry  juice,  that  ho  had  been  con- 
fined in  a  tower  and  the  princess  used  to  sail  along  a  river  which  ran  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower,  and  when  she  would  pass  he  used  to  throw  down  letters  to  her,  and  she 
would  receive  them,  and  he  labored  under  that  insane  delusion  that  he  was  in  love 
with  the  princess,  and  he  was  confined  in  an  asylum.  In  this  case  it  was  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Mansfield  about  whom  you  have  heard,  who  acted.  They  examined  the  man 
a  whole  day  and  never  could  discover  his  insanity  until  by  fortuitous  events  he 
brought  out  that  this  was  his  particular  malady,  and  when  they  discovered  that  there 
was  an  end  to  it. 

Now  I  know  what  the  Crown  will  tell  you.  They  will  say  yes,  but  there  was 
one  vulnerable  point  in  those  men,  and  when  that  vulnerable  point  was  touched,  then 
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of  course  the  whole  game  was  up  and  the  insanity  became  apparent,  and  that  no  such 
thing  as  that  has  been  made  to  appear  in  this  case  ;  but  in  that  last  case  I  spoke  to 
you  about,  after  the  case  was  dismissed,  after  it  had  been  made  apparent  that  the  man 
was  insane,  of  course  the  action  was  dismissed,  and  then  as  he  had  gone  through  two 
different  obstructions  on  his  way  to  the  asylum,  he  took  a  new  case  out  and  had  the 
authorities  of  the  asylum  tried  the  second  time  for  the  offence  that  he  pretended  that 
they  had  committed  towards  him,  and  of  course,  then  you  see  the  difficulty  that 
i  cropped  up.  In  the  first  place  of  course  it  was  known,  and  they  endeavored  to  cross- 
examine  this  man  and  endeavored  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  get  him  into 
some  craze  that  he  had  exhibited  in  the  first  case  in  order  to  show  his  insanity. 

Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  narrated  in  the  books  and  laid  down  here,  that  they 
examined  that  man  for  days  and  days  and  never  could  get  him  to  talk  about  hiss 
insanity,  never  could  discover  any  traces  of  insanity,  notwithstanding  they  knew  the 
particular  delusion  existing — the  particular  delusion  under  which  he  labored,  and  it 
became  so  apparent,  he  went  so  far  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  arrive  at 
it,  and  they  had  to  take  the  depositions  given  in  the  previous  case.   Been  found  in  the 
council  chamber.  What  proof  have  we  got  here  now  that  these  documents  were  ever 
used  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  or  for  the  purposes  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
this  man  ?    What  proof  have  we  got  that  those  documents  were  issued,  and  that  an 
appeal  was  made  to  those  savage  hordes  to  rise  in  their  fury  for  the  purpose  of 
exterminating  the  whites  ?  What  proof  have  you  got  before  you  that  any  such  things 
was  done  ?  What  proof  have  you  got  before  you  to  justify  such  an  appeal  as  was  made  to> 
you  ?   You  have  got  but  one  single  act,  you  have  got  the  proof  of  a  letter  which  was 
sent  to  Poundmaker,  you  have  got  a  proof  that  a  letter  was  found  in  Poundmaker 's 
camp,  and  what  proof  have  you  got  of  that  ?   Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  rather  a 
i  strange  proceeding  that  this  letter  should  have  been  found  in  Poundmaker's  camp, 
that  this  letter  should  have  been  found  in  the  possession  of  Poundmaker  who 
|  is  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  is  well  known,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
that  this  letter  should  have  been  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  the  devilish 
I  passions  as  an  Indian,  and  to  say  that  no  proof  has  been  brought  before  you  that  that 
letter  was  read  to  Poundmaker,  excepting  a  bystander  who  says  that  he  heard  some- 
thing or  other  of  the  kind  being  said  to  him.   The  man  who  read  the  letter  to  him  is 
!  not  produced ;  and  why  is  Poundmaker  not  here  and  put  into  that  box  and  examined 
as  a  witness  ?   Why  was  Poundmaker  not  produced  here  by  the  Crown  and  examined 
I  as  a  witness  to  prove  that  he  got  this  letter,  that  he  read  it  and  that  he  understood  it, 
j  understood  the  purport  of  it  ?   Why  were  Big  Bear  and  the  other  Indians  to  whom 
i  this  man  is  supposed  to  have  written  not  brought  here  ?   They  are  within  a  stone's 
j  throw  of  this  very  building,  they  are  here  under  the  control  of  the  Crown,  and  if  this 
man  is  guilty  of  the  savagery  of  which  he  is  accused,  if  this  man  is  the  contemptible 
bad  rascal  that  he  is  represented  to  you  to  be  by  the  Crown,  why  is  it  not  proved  ? 
Why  is  it  not  proved  so  that  we  may  all  understand  the  position  that  we  occupy 
so  that  we  may  all  know  the  true  inwardness  and  character  of  this  man?  Why  make 
the  statements  and  not  prove  them  ?    Why  are  those  Indians  not  produced  ?  You 
\  know,  gentlemen,  that  special  provision  exists  for  the  examination  of  men  like  that  ? 
Special  provisions  exists  for  their  swearing,  and  special  provisions  exist  in  the  laws 
of  this  country  providing  that  even  if  a  man  does  not  believe  in  Grod,  if  he  is  an  infidel 
and  does  not  believe  in  God,  he  may  still  be  examined  as  a  witness.  Now,  gentlemen, 
why  are  those  men  not  examined  ?    Why  was  the  best  proof  of  that  criminal  act  not 
adduced  ?   Why  were  those  Indians  not  brought  before  you  here  and  examined  ? 
Why  were  those  that  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  building  not  brought  here, 
and  men  brought  from  Poundmaker's  reserve  to  prove  that  fact  ?  What  is  the  reason 
of  that,  can  you  find  any  justification  for  it  ?    Can  you  find  any  excuse  for  it  ?    I  say 
you  cannot,  gentlemen,  and  I  say  we  have  the  right  to  exact  that  when  such  a  terrible 
accusation  as  that  is  made  against  a  man,  the  very  best  possible  evidence  should  be  given 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  I  say  that  such  a  statement  as  that  is  of  the 
character  to  alienate  the  sympathy  of  every  right-minded  man,  if  he  is  sane  ;  I  say 
that  such  a  statement  as  that  is  of  a  character  to  go  very  far  towards  putting  the  rope 
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around  this  man's  neck  and  putting  him  to  the  gallows,  and  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  alienate  the  sympathy  of  every  right-thinking  man  in  the  community. 

I  say  this  statement  when  made  must  be  proved  and  proved  beyond  controversy 

S roved  beyond  doubt,  and  bring  it  into  this  case  and  prove  it,  in  the  second  case. 
Tow,  gentlemen,  those  are  historical  facts.  Those  are  facts  that  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  books  which  treat  on  medical  insanity  and  those  are  facts  which  show  to  what 
extent  cunning  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  insanity,  to  what  low  cunning  those 
people  can  resort ;  and  you  will  find  other  cases  of  that  kind  in  all  the  books  which 
treat  on  those  subjects.  Now,  in  view  of  those  facts,  will  it  be  considered  acting 
in  a  very  improper  manner  towards  the  doctors  for  the  Crown  if  I  say  it  is  possible 
that  they  made  a  mistake  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  have  made  a  mistake,  and 
Dr.  Wallace  has  told  you  himself  that  he  has  had  many  in  his  asylum  for  months  at 
a  time  before  he  could  discover  any  symptoms  of  insanity.  Now,  if  he  has  been  in 
that  position,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  he  has  been  in  that  position  himself  with 
others,  and  in  this  case  he  has  had  one-half  hour  interview  with  this  man,  saw  him 
for  just  half  an  hour  and  then  saw  him  in  court  here,  and  he  has  heard  the  evidenoe, 
and  he  is  not  able  to  say  that  he  is  insane,  is  that  very  conclusive,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  is  that  very  conclusive  evidence  ?  Is  that  evidence  that  would  justify  you  in 
saying  that  this  man  is  of  unsound  mind  ?  You  have  heard  Mr.  Young  and  General 
Middleton — I  do  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  refer  to  them.  They  have  said  what  they 
thought  was  true.  They  gave  you  their  opinions.  I  leave  you  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  those  opinions  in  view  of  the  facts  that  I  have  stated  to  you. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  say  that  the  conduct  of  Louis  Eiel  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  affair  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  any  idea  of  sanity,  but  is  entirely  consistent 
with  his  insanity.  As  I  said  to  you  a  moment  ago  in  speaking  at  the  opening  of 
this  case,  the  fact  of  his  delivering  himself  up  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  man 
suffering  from  the  insanity  from  which  he  is  suffering,  because  he  cannot  appreciate 
the  danger  in  which  he  is  placed.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  appreciate  the  danger 
in  which  he  places  himself,  and  he  never  sees  that  there  iB  any  possibility  that  any 
harm  can  happen  to  him.  If  that  man  was  perfectly  sane,  gentlemen,  if  that  man 
was  perfectly  sane  in  doing  as  he  did  do,  then  you  have  to  say  whether  or  not,  as  I 
said  before,  there  are  not  some  redeeming  features  about  this  man's  character,  in  the 
heroic  act  which  he  did  in  delivering  himself  up  to  Middleton.  On  the  other  hand  if 
he  is  insane,  as  I  contend  he  is,  you  see  there  the  proof,  for  any  man  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence knows  that  this  man  could  have  escaped  and  could  have  evaded  the  officers  of 
the  law  and  the  soldiers.  Notwithstanding  all  that,  he  comes  and  gives  himself 
over  to  General  Middleton  and  is  prepared  to  take  the  consequenoes,  no  matter  what 
they  are.  I  say  that  that  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  malady,  that  that  is  one 
of  the  proofs  of  his  insanity  and  that  is  one  of  the  characteristics  which  are  laid  down 
in  all  the  books,  as  being  characteristic  of  the  disease  of  those  men  who  believe  them- 
selves to  be  in  constant  intercourse  with  God,  because  they  think  God  is  always 
around  them,  that  He  is  constantly  taking  care  of  them  and  that  no  harm  of  any  kind 
can  befall  them.  Now,  gentlemen,  in  the  opening  of  this  case,  a  great  deal  was  said 
to  you  about  letters  which  were  written  to  the  Indians,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  to 
you  about  the  attempt  made  by  this  man  to  raise  up  savage  warfare  in  this  country, 
and  to  deluge  the  whole  country  with  blood,  letting  forth  the  savage  hosts  upon  your 
wives  and  children  and  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  Now,  gentlemen, 
after  having  said  that,  will  you  tell  me  what  proof  you  have  had  of  it.  After  having 
produced  before  you  documents  enumerable,  as  having,  and  I  say  the  proof  has  not 
been  brought  here,  that  the  best  proof  of  that  would  have  been  either  from  the  man 
who  brought  this  letter  to  Poundmaker — and  his  absence  has  not  been  accounted  for 
— or  Poundmaker  himself,  to  show  that  he  got  such  a  letter.  He  could  identify  the 
appearance  of  the  letter  at  all  events,  and  no  such  proof  as  that  has  been  given.  I 
say,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  that  proof  could  have  been  given,  it  would  have  been 
given,  because  you  know  and  I  know,  that  no  more  eminent  men  in  their  profession 
could  be  found  throughout  Canada  than  the  men  who  act  for  the  Crown  in  this  case 
— no  moro  eminent  right-minded  or  fairer  men  in  Canada  could  be  found  than  they 
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are,  and  I  know  if  they  could  have  made  that  proof  they  would  have  made  it,  and  I 
know  it  is  because  they  could  not  make  it  that  they  did  not  do  it,  for  you  have  seen 
that  no  stone  has  been  left  unturned  by  them  in  this  case.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
have  exceeded  their  duty,  but  I  know,  gentlemen,  they  have  neglected  nothing,  and 
if  they  have  neglected  that,  they  had  a  reason  for  it — it  was  because  they  could  not 

I  do  it.  You  see,  gentlemen,  this  letter  is  brought  to  you,  this  savage  appeal  that  is 
made  to  these  men  to  spread  themselves  all  over  the  country,  and  spill  the  blood  of 
those  innocent  people,  this  appeal  is  made  to  those  men :  all  you  do,  do  it  for  the  love 
of  God  under  the  protection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Virgin,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Jean 
Baptiste,  Be  assured  faith  works  miracles.  That  is  the  letter  which  contains  this 
appeal  that  has  been  made  so  much  of  and  by  which  the  public  mind  of  this  country 
has  been  so  terribly  excited  against  this  man.  Now,  gentlemen,  my  task  is  at  an 
end.  I  know  I  leave  this  case  safely  in  your  bands.  This  man,  gentlemen,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  is  an  alien  in  race  and  an  alien  in  religion,  so  far  as  you  and  I 
are  concerned.  This  man,  gentleman,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  entirely  in  both, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  one  ;  this  man,  gentleman,  as  I  have  stated  to  you  is 
in  your  hands,  without  the  provisions  of  an  ordinary  trial  by  jury  as  understood 
elsewhere.    This  man  is  in  your  hands  without  the  provisions  which  the  humane 

I  laws  of  England  have  made  for  people  like  him  in  Manitoba,  and  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  where  he  would  have  the  right  to  have  one  half  people  of  his  own  nation- 
ality. But,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  complain  of  that.  I  do  not  complain.  I  tell  this 
man  with  confidence  that  justice  will  be  done  him,  and  I  know  that  when  I  go  home 
to  my  country,  and  when  I  am  asked  as  to  what  has  taken  place  here,  when  1  am 

,  asked  about  this  country,  I  will  safely  be  able  to  say  that  this  is  the  land,  gentlemen, 
that  free  men  till,  that  sober  suited  freedom  choose,  this  is  the  land  that  where  first 
with  friends  or  foes  a  man  speak  the  thing  he  will,  I  will  tell  them  that  I  have  come 
here  a  stranger  myself  in  a  strange  place ;  I  will  tell  them  that  I  have  come  here  to 
plead  the  cause  of  an  alien  in  race  and  an  alien  in  religion  ;  I  will  tell  them  that  I 
spoke  to  British  subjects,  that  I  appealed  to  British  jurors,  and  that  I  knew  fall  well 
ihat  the  principles  of  English  liberty  have  always  found  a  safe  resting  place  in  the 
hearts  of  English  jurors.  I  know,  gentlemen,  that  right  will  be  done.  I  know  you 
will  do  him  justice,  and  that  this  man  shall  not  be  sent  to  the  gallows  by  you,  and 
that  you  shall  not  weave  the  cord  that  shall  hang  and  hang  him  high  in  the  face  of 
all  the  world,  a  poor  confirmed  lunatic  j  a  victim,  gentlemen,  of  oppression  or  the  vic- 
tim of  fanaticism. 

His  Honor. — Prisoner,  have  you  any  remarks  to  make  to  the  jury,  if  fcso,  now  is 
|  your  time  to  speak  ? 

Mr.  Lemieux.— May  it  please  your  Honors.  At  a  former  stage  of  the  trial  you 
I  will  remember  that  the  prisoner  wished  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  we  objected 
at  the  time,  thinking  that  it  was  better  for  the  interest  of  the  prisoner  that  we  should 
do  so .  The  prisoner  at  this  stage  is  entitled  to  make  any  statement  he  likes  to  the 
jury  and  he  has  been  so  warned  by  your  Honor,  but  I  must  declare  before  the  court 
that  we  must  not  be  considered  responsible  for  any  declaration  he  may  make. 

His  Honor. — Certainly,  but  he  is  entitled,  and  I  am  bound  to  tell  him  so. 

Prisoner. — Your  Honors,  gentlemen  of  the  jury :  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to-day 
to  play  insanity,  because  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  excite  any  man,  and  under 
the  natural  excitement  of  what  is  taking  place  today  (I  cannot  speak  English  very 
well,  but  am  trying  to  do  so,  because  most  of  those  here  speak  English),  under  the 
excitement  which  my  trial  causes  me  would  justify  me  not  to  appear  as  usual,  but 
with  my  mind  out  of  its  ordinary  condition .  I  hope  with  the  help  of  God  I  will 
maintain  calmness  and  decorum  as  suits  this  honorable  court,  this  honorable  jury. 

You  have  seen  by  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  that  I  am  naturally 
inclined  to  think  of  God  at  the  beginning  of  my  actions.  I  wish  if  you— I  do  it  you 
won't  take  it  as  a  mark  of  insanity,  that  you  won't  take  it  as  part  of  a  play  of  insan- 
ity. Oh,  my  God,  help  me  through  Thy  grace  and  the  divine  influence  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Oh,  my  God,  bless  me,  bless  this  honorable  court,  bless  this  honorable  jury,  bless  my 
good  lawyers  who  have  come  TOO  leagues  to  try  to  save  my  life,  bless  also  the  lawyers 


for  the  Crown,  because  they  have  done,  I  am  sure,  what  they  thought  their  duty. 
They  have  shown  me  fairness  which  at  first  I  did  not  expect  from  them.  Oh,  my 
God,  bless  all  those  who  are  around  me  through  the  grace  and  influence  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour,  change  the  curiosity  of  those  who  are  paying  attention  to  me, 
change  that  curiosity  into  sympathy  with  me.  The  day  of  my  birth  I  was  helpless 
and  my  mother  took  care  of  me  although  she  was  not  able  to  do  it  alone,  there  was 
some  one  to  help  her  to  take  care  of  me  and  I  lived.  To-day,  although  a  man  I  am 
as  helpless  before  this  court,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  in  this  world,  as  I  was 
helpless  on  the  knees  of  my  mother  the  day  of  my  birth. 

The  North-West  is  also  my  mother,  it  is  my  mother  country  and  although  my 
mother  country  is  sick  and  confined  in  a  certain  way,  there  are  some  from  Lower 
Canada  who  came  to  help  her  to  take  care  of  me  during  her  sickness  and  I  am  sure 
that  my  mother  country  will  not  kill  me  more  than  my  mother  did  forty  years  ago 
when  I  came  into  the  world,  because  a  mother  is  always  a  mother,  and  even  if  I  have 
my  faults  if  she  can  see  I  am  true  she  will  be  full  of  love  for  me. 

When  I  came  into  the  North-West  in  July,  the  first  of  July,  1884, 1  found  the 
Indians  suffering.  I  found  the  half-breeds  eating  the  rotten  pork  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  and  gettin  g  sick  and  weak  every  day.  Although  a  half-breed,  and  having 
no  pretension  to  help  the  whites,  I  also  paid  attention  to  them.  I  saw  they  were 
deprived  of  responsible  government,  I  saw  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  public 
libeities.  I  remembered  that,  half-breed  meant  white  and  Indian,  and  while  I  paid 
attention  to  the  suffering  Indians  and  the  half-breeds  I  remembered  that  the  greatest 
part  of  my  heart  and  blood  was  white  and  I  have  directed  my  attention  to  help  the 
Indians,  to  help  the  half-breeds  and  to  help  the  whites  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  We 
have  made  petitions,  I  have  made  petitions  with  others  to  the  Canadian  Government 
asking  to  relieve  the  condition  of  this  coantry.  We  have  taken  time  ;  we  have  tried 
to  unite  all  classes,  even  if  I  may  speak,  all  parties.  Those  who  have  been  in  close 
communication  with  me  know  I  have  suffered,  that  I  have  waited  for  months  to  bring 
some  of  the  people  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  an  understanding  of  certain  important 

Eoints  in  our  petition  to  the  Canadian  Government  and  I  have  done  my  duty.  I 
eiieve  I  have  done  my  duty.  It  has  been  said  in  this  box  that  I  have  been  egotistic. 
Perhaps  I  am  egotistic.  A  man  cannot  be  individuality  without  paying  attention  to 
himself.  He  cannot  generalize  himself,  though  he  may  be  general.  I  have  done  all 
I  could  to  make  good  petitions  with  others,  and  we  have  sent  them  to  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  when  the  Canadian  Government  did  answer,  through  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  secretary  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Saskatchewan,  then 
I  began  to  speak  of  myself,  not  before  ;  so  my  particular  interests  passed  after  the 
public  interests.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  settlement  and  division  of  lands 
a  good  deal  has  been  said  about  that.  I  do  not  think  my  dignity  to-day  hero  would 
allow  me  to  mention  the  foreign  policy,  but  if  I  was  to  explain  to  you  or  if  I  had  been 
allowed  to  make  the  questions  to  witnesses,  those  questions  would  have  appeared  in 
an  altogether  different  light  before  the  court  and  jury.  I  do  not  say  that  my  lawyers 
did  not  put  the  right  questions.  The  observations  1  had  the  honor  to  make  to  the 
court  the  day  before  yesterday  were  good,  they  were  absent  of  the  situation,  they  did 
not  know  all  the  small  circumstances  as  I  did.  I  could  mention  a  point,  but  that 
point  was  leading  to  so  many  that  I  could  not  have  been  all  the  time  suggesting. 
By  it  I  don't  wish  it  understood  that  I  do  not  appreciate  the  good  works  of  my 
lawyers,  but  if  I  were  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  what  has  taken  place,  I  think  I 
could  salely  show  you  that  what  Captain  Young  said  that  I  am  aiming  all  the  time 
at  practical  results  was  true,  and  I  could  have  proved  it.  During  my  life  I  have 
aimed  at  practical  results.  I  have  writings,  and  after  my  death  I  hope  that  my 
spirit  will  bring  practical  results. 

The  learned  lawyers  for  the  Crown  have  produced  all  the  papers  and  scribbling 
that  was  under  their  hands.  I  thank  them  for  not  having  brought  out  those  papers 
which  are  so  particular  to  myself,  though  as  soon  as  they  saw  what  they  were  they 
should  not  have  looked  at  them.  I  have  written  not  books  but  many  things.  All 
my  papers  were  taken.    I  destined  the  papers  to  be  published,  if  they  were  worth 
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C1  lishing,  after  my  death.  I  told  Parenteau,  one  of  the  prisoners,  to  put  all  my 
ks  under  ground.  He  did  not  do  it.  At  that  time  they  acknowledged  my  orders, 
that  is  why  I  say  so.  He  did  not  put  my  books  away  in  time  and  I  am  not  sorry.  I 
say  I  thank  the  learned  lawyers  for  the  Crown  for  having  reserved  so  many  things; 
and  if,  by  the  almighty  power  of  God,  I  go  free  from  this  trial,  I  have  such  confidence 
in  British  fairness  that  all  my  papers  will  be  returned  me,  at  least  the  originals,  and 
if  copies  are  wanted  I  will  be  willing  to  give  them. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  North- West  was  not  suffering  last  year,  particularly  the 
Saskatchewan,  for  the  other  parts  of  the  North-West  I  cannot  say  so  much ;  but  what 
I  have  done,  and  risked,  and  to  which  I  have  exposed  myself,  rested  certainly  on  the 
conviction,  I  had  to  do,  was  called  upon  to  do  something  for  my  country. 

It  is  true,  gentlemen,  I  believed  for  years  I  had  a  mission,  and  when  I  speak  of 
a  mission  you  will  understand  me  not  as  trying  to  play  the  roll  of  insane  before  the 
grand  jury  so  as  to  have  a  verdict  of  acquittal  upon  that  ground.  I  believe  that  I  have  a 
mission,  I  believe  I  had  a  mission  at  this  very  time.  What  encourages  me  to  speak  to 
you  with  more  confidence  in  all  the  imperfections  of  my  English  way  of  speaking,  it 
is  that  I  have  yet  and  still  that  mission,  and  with  the  help  of  God,  who  is  in  this  box 
with  me,  and  He  is  on  the  side  of  my  lawyers,  even  with  the  honorable  court,  the 
Crown  and  the  jnry,  to  help  me,  and  to  prove  by  the  extraordinary  help  that  there  is 
a  Providence  to-day  in  my  trial,  as  there  was  a  Providence  in  the  battles  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan . 

I  have  not  assumed  to  myself  that  I  had  a  mission.  I  was  working  in  Manitoba 
first,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  get  free  institutions  for  Manitoba ;  they  have  those 
institutions  to-day  in  Manitoba,  and  they  try  to  improve  them,  while  myself,  who 
obtained  them,  I  am  forgotten  as  if  I  was  dead.  But  after  I  had  obtained,  with  the 
help  of  others,  a  constitution  for  Manitoba,  when  the  Government  at  Ottawa  was  not 
willing  to  inaugurate  it  at  the  proper  time,  I  have  worked  till  the  inauguration 
should  take  place,  and  that  is  why  I  have  been  banished  for  five  years.  I  had  to  rest 
five  years,  I  was  willing  to  do  it.  I  protested,  I  said:  "Oh,  my  God,  I  offer  Tou 
all  my  existence  for  that  cause,  and  please  to  make  of  my  weakness  an  instrument  to 
help  men  in  my  country."  And  seeing  my  intentions,  the  late  Archbishop  Bourget 
said:  " Biel  has  no  narrow  views,  he  is  a  man  to  accomplish  great  things,"  and  he 
wrote  that  letter  of  which  I  hope  that  the  Crown  has  at  least  a  copy.  And  in  another 
letter,  when  I  became  what  doctors  believed  to  be  insane,  Bishop  Bourget  wrote  again 
and  said  :  "  Be  ye  blessed  by  God  and  man  and  take  patience  in  your  evils."  Am  I 
not  taking  patience  ?    Will  I  be  blessed  by  man  as  I  have  been  by  God  ? 

I  say  that  I  have  been  blessed  by  God,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not  take  that  as 
a  presumptuous  assertion.  It  has  been  a  great  success  for  me  to  come  through  all  the 
dangers  I  have  in  that  fifteen  years.  If  I  have  not  succeeded  in  wearing  a  fine  coat 
myself  I  have  at  the  same  time  the  great  consolation  of  seeing  that  God  has  main- 
tained my  view ;  that  He  has  maintained  my  health  sufficiently  to  go  through  the 
world,  and  that  he  has  kept  me  from  bullets,  when  bullets  marked  my  hat.  I  am 
blessed  by  God.  It  is  this  trial  that  is  going  to  show  that  I  am  going  to  be  blessed 
by  man  during  my  existence,  the  benedictions  are  a  guarantee  that  I  was  not  wrong 
when  by  circumstances  I  was  taken  away  from  my  adopted  land  to  my  native  land. 
When  I  see  British  people  sitting  in  the  court  to  try  me,  remembering  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  are  proud  of  that  word  "fair-play,"  I  am  confident  that  I  will  be  blessed  by 
God  and  by  man  also. 

Not  only  Bishop  Bourget  spoke  to  me  in  that  way,  but  Father  Jean  Baptiste 
Bruno,  the  priest  of  Worcester,  who  was  my  director  of  conscience,  said  to  me : 
u  Kiel,  God  has  put  an  object  into  your  hands,  the  cause  of  the  triumph  of  religion  in 
the  world,  take  care,  you  will  succeed  when  most  believe  you  have  lost."  I  have  got 
those  words  in  my  heart,  those  words  of  J.  B.  Bruno  and  the  late  Archbishop  Bourget. 
But  last  year,  while  I  was  yet  in  Montana,  and  while  I  was  passing  before  the 
Catholic  church,  the  priest,  the  Keverend  Father  Frederick  Ebevilie,  curate  of  the 
church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  at  Benton,  said  to  me :  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you ; 
is  your  family  here  ?"  I  said :  "  Yes."  He  said  :  "  Go  and  bring  them  to  the  altar,  I 
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want  to  bless  you  before  you  go  away."  And  with  Gabriel  Dumont  and  my  family 
we  all  wont  on  our  knees  at  the  altar,  the  priest  put  on  his  surplice  and  he  took  holy 
water  and  was  going  to  bless  us,  I  said  :  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  pronounce  a  prayer 
while  you  bless  me  ?"  He  said  :  "  Yes,  I  want  to  know  what  it  is."  I  told  him  the 
prayer.  It  is  speaking  to  God  :  "  My  Father,  bless  me  according  to  the  views  of  Thy 
Providence  which  are  bountiful  and  without  measure."  He  said  to  me :  "  You  can 
say  that  prayer  while  I  bless  you."  Well,  he  blessed  me  and  I  pronounced  that 
prayer  for  myself,  for  my  wife,  for  my  children,  and  for  Gabriel  Dumont. 

When  the  glorious  General  Middleton  fired  on  us  daring  three  days,  and  on  ou 
families,  and  when  shells  went  and  bullets  went  as  thick  as  mosquitoes  in  the  hot 
days  of  summer,  when  I  saw  my  children,  my  wife,  myself  and  Gabriel  Dumont  were 
escaping,  I  said  that  nothing  but  the  blessing  without  measure  of  Father  Frederick 
Ebeville  could  save  me,  and  that  can  save  me  to  day  from  these  charges.  The  bene- 
diction promised  to  me  surrounded  me  all  the  time  in  the  Saskatchewan,  and  since  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  it.  Captain  Dean,  Corporal  Prickert,  and  the  corporal 
of  the  guard  who  have  been  appointed  over  me  have  been  so  gentle  while  the  papers 
were  raging  against  me  shows  that  nothing  but  the  benediction  of  God  could  give  me 
the  favor  I  have  had  in  remaining  sp  respected  among  these  men.  To-day 
when  I  saw  the  glorious  General  Middleton  bearing  testimony  that  he  thought 
I  was  not  insane,  and  when  Captain  Young  proved  that  I  am  not  insane,  I 
felt  that  God  was  blessing  me,  and  blotting  away  from  my  name  the  blot  resting 
upon  my  reputation  on  account  of  having  been  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  my  good 
friend  Dr.  Eoyi  1  have  been  in  an  asylum,  but  I  thank  the  lawyers  for  the  Crown 
who  destroyed  the  testimony  of  my  good  friend  Dr.  Eoy,  because  I  have  always 
believed  that  I  was  put  in  the  asylum  without  reason.  To-day  my  pretension  is 
guaranteed,  and  that  is  a  blessing  too  in  that  way.  1  have  also  been  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  at  Longue  Poince,  and  I  wonder  that  my  friend  Dr.  Lachapelle,  who  took  care 
of  me  charitably,  and  Dr.  Howard  are  not  here.  I  was  there  perhaps  under  my 
own  name. 

Even  if  I  was  going  to  be  sentenced  bj  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  thi 
satisfaction  if  I  die — that  if  I  die  I  will  not  be  reputed  by  all  men  as  insane,  as  a 
lunatic.    A  good  deal  has  been  said  by  the  two  reverend  fathers,  Andre"  and  Four-  . 
mand.    I  cannot  call  them  my  friends,  but  they  made  no  false  testimony.    I  know 
that  a  long  time  ago  they  believed  me  more  or  less  insane.    Father  Fourmand  said  li 
that  I  would  pass  from  great  passion  to  great  calmness.   That  shows  great  control  | 
under  contradiction,  and  according  to  my  opinion  and  with  the  help  of  God  I  have  H 
that  control.    Mr.  Charles  Nolin,  when  he  went  into  the  box,  did  not  say  that  he  was 
sworn  with  me  in  all  the  affairs  that  I  did.    Far  from  taking  them  as  insane  affairs,  n 
he  was  in  them  under  the  cover  of  an  oath  with  four  of  us.    He  did  not  say  that  in  [ 
the  box.    My  word  is  perhaps  not  testimony,  but  if  he  was  asked  in  the  box  to  say  j  i 
if  there  was  an  oath  taken  he  could  not  deny  it,  and  he  would  have  to  name  the  four 
men,  and  he  would  have  to  name  himself.    When  he  speaks  of  resigning  a  contract 
in  my  favor,  I  did  not  ask  it,  the  Government  would  not  give  it  to  me;  besides,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  movement  against  the  Government,  and  to  take  a  contract  from 
the  Government  was  certainly  a  weakness  upon  his  part,  and  1  told  him  not  to  com- 
promise his  cause,  and  I  told  him  to  withdraw  instead  of  going  ahead  till  we  saw  if  we 
were  going  to  be  listened  to  at  all.    He  wanted  me  to  make  a  bargain  and  renounce  N 
my  American  citizenship.    I  told  him  that  it  was  a  matter  of  more  strength  that  I 
should  bo  an  American  citizen,  not  that  I  want  to  make  any  ground  of  it,  but  as  it  ' 
took  place  naturally  and  as  the  fact  existed  I  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  it  as  such. 
I  told  him :  "  It  is  of  advantage  for  you  that  you  should  have  me  an  American  citizan.  I 
have  no  bargain  to  mako  with  you  about  my  American  papers,  no  bargain  on  such  a 
matter  as  that."    Mr.  Charles  Nolin  speaks  of  my  ambition,  and  other  witnesses  also. 
There  are  men  among  the  prisoners  who  know  that  last  year  Mr.  Eenez  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Fourget  came  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  said  that  I  could  have  a  place  in  the 
council  if  I  wanted  it,  and  that  it  was  a  good  chance  for  the  half-breeds  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan.   If  1  had  boon  so  anxious  for  position  I  would  have  grasped  at  this  place, 
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but  I  did  not,  and  Mr.  Nolin  has  some  knowledge  of  that.  I  speak  of  those  things  to 
defend  my  character,  as  it  has  been  said  that  I  am  egotistical. 

The  agitation  in  the  North- West  Territories  would  have  been  constitutional,  and 
would  certainly  be  constitutional  to-day  if,  in  my  opinion,  we  had  not  been  attacked. 
Perhaps  the  Crown  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  the  particulars,  that  we  were 
attacked,  but  as  we  were  on  the  scene  it  was  easy  to  understand.  When  we  sent 
petitions  to  the  Government,  they  used  to  answer  us  by  sending  police,  and  when  the 
rumors  were  increasing  every  day  that  Kiel  had  been  shot  here  or  there,  or  that 
Kiel  was  going  to  be  shot  by  such  and  such  a  man,  the  police  would  not  pay  any 
attention  to  it,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  mentioned  the  police,  bacause  of  the  testimony 
that  has  been  given  in  the  box  during  the  examination  of  many  of  the  witnesses.  If 
I  had  been  allowed  to  put  questions  to  the  witnesses,  I  would  have  asked  them  when 
it  was  I  said  a  single  word  against  a  single  policeman  or  a  single  officer.  I  have  re- 
spected the  policemen,  and  I  do  to-day,  and  I  have  respected  the  officers  of  the  police ; 
the  paper  that  I  sent  to  Major  Crozier  is  a  proof  it :  "  We  respect  you,  Major." 
There  are  papers  which  the  Crown  has  in  its  hands,  and  which  show  that  demoraliza- 
tion exists  among  the  police,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  it  in  the  court,  as  I  have  said 
it  in  writing. 

Your  Honors,  gentlemen  of  the  jury :  If  I  was  a  man  of  to-day  perhaps  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  speak  in  that  way,  but  the  truth  is  good  to  say,  and  it  is  said  in 
a  proper  manner,  and  it  is  without  any  presumption,  it  is  not  because  I  have  been 
libelled  for  fifteen  years  that  I  do  not  believe  myself  something.  I  know  that 
through  the  grace  of  God  I  am  the  founder  of  Manitoba*  I  know  that  though  I  have 
no  open  road  for  my  influence,  I  have  big  influence,  concentrated  as  a  big  amount  of 
vapour  in  an  engine.  I  believe  by  what  I  suffered  for  fifteen  years,  by  what  I  have 
done  for  Manitoba  and  the  people  of  the  North- West,  that  my  words  are  worth 
something.  If  I  give  offence,  I  do  not  speak  to  insult.  Yes,  you  are  the  pioneers  of 
civilization,  the  whites  are  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  but  they  bring  among  the 
Indians  demoralization.  Do  not  be  offended,  ladies,  do  not  be  offended,  here  are  the 
men  who  can  cure  that  evil ;  and  if  at  times  I  have  been  strong  against  my  true 
friends  and  fathers,  the  reverend  priests  of  the  Saskatchewan,  it  is  because  my  con- 
victions are  strong.  There  have  been  witnesses  to  show  that  immediately  after 
great  passion  I  could  come  back  to  the  great  respect  I  have  for  them. 

One  of  the  witnesses  here,  George  Ness,  I  think,  said  that  I  spoke  of  Archbishop 
Tach6,  and  told  him  that  he  was  a  thief.  If  I  had  had  the  opportunity  I  proposed  I 
would  have  questioned  him  as  to  what  I  said,  so  that  you  would  understand  me.  I 
have  known  Archbishop  Tache  as  a  great  benefactor,  I  have  seen  him  surrounded  by 
his  great  property,  the  property  of  a  widow,  whose  road  was  passing  near.  He 
bought  the  land  around,  and  took  that  way  to  try  and  get  her  property  at  a  cheap 
price.  I  read  in  the  Gospel :  "  Ye  Pharisees  with  your  long  prayers  devour  the 
widows."  And  as  Archbishop  Tache  is  my  great  benefactor,  as  he  is  my  father,  I 
would  say  because  he  has  done  me  an  immense  deal  of  good,  and  because  there  was 
no  one  who  had  the  courage  to  tell  him,  I  did,  because  I  love  him,  because  I 
acknowledge  all  he  has  done  for  me;  as  to  Bishop  Grandin,  it  was  on  the  same 
grounds.  I  have  other  instances  of  Bishop  Tache,  and  the  witness  could  have  said 
that  the  Reverend  Father  Moulin  "  When  you  speak  of  such  persons  as  Archbishop 
Tache,  you  ought  to  say  that  he  made  a  mistake,  not  that  he  committed  robbery." 
I  say  that  we  have  been  patient  a  long  time,  and  when  we  see  that  mild  words  only 
serve  as  covers  for  great  ones  to  do  wrong,  it  is  time  when  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that  robbery  is  robbery  everywhere,  and  the  guilty  ones  are  bound  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion  to  take  notice  of  it.  The  one  who  has  the  courage  to  speak  out  in 
that  way,  instead  of  being  an  outrageous  man,  becomes  in  facti  a  benefactor  to  those 
men  themselves,  and  to  society. 

When  we  got  to  the  church  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  18th,  there  was  a  witness 
who  said,  I  think  Greorge  Ness,  that  I  said  to  Father  Moulin,  "  You  are  a  Protest- 
ant." According  to  my  theory  I  was  not  going  to  speak  in  that  way,  but  I  said 
that  we  were  protesting  against  the  Canadian  Government,  and  that  he  was  protest- 
ing against  us,  and  that  we  were  two  protestants  in  our  different  ways. 
43— 13J 
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As  to  religion,  what  is  my  belief  ?  What  is  my  insanity  about  that?  My  insan- 
ity, your  Honors,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  that  I  wish  to  leave  Rome  aside,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  cause  of  division  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  I  did  not  wish 
to  force  my  views,  because  in  Batoche  to  the  half-breeds  that  followed  me  I  used  the 
word,  carte  blanche,  If  I  have  any  influence  in  the  new  world  it  is  to  help  in  that 
way  and  even  if  it  takes  200  years  to  become  practical,  then  after  my  death  that 
will  bring  out  practical  results,  and  then  my  children's  children  will  shake  hands 
with  the  Protestants  of  the  new  world  in  a  friendly  manner.  I  do  not  wish  these 
evils  which  exist  in  Europe  to  be  continued,  as  much  as  I  can  influence  it,  among  the 
half-breeds.  I  do  not  wish  that  to  be  repeated  in  America.  That  work  is  not  the 
work  of  some  days  or  some  years,  it  is  the  work  of  hundreds  of  years. 

My  condition  is  holploss,  so  helpless  that  my  good  lawyers,  and  they  have  done 
it  by  conviction  (Mr.  Filzpatrick  in  his  beautiful  speech  has  proved  he  believed  I  was 
insane)  my  condition  seems  to  be  so  helpless  that  they  have  recourse  to  try  and 
prove  insanity  to  try  and  save  me  in  that  way.  If  I  am  insane,  of  course  I  don't 
know  it,  it  is  a  property  of  insanity  to  be  unable  to  know  it.  But  what  is  the  kind 
of  mission  that  I  have  ?  Practical  results.  It  is  said  that  I  had  myself  acknow- 
ledged as  a  prophet  by  the  half-breeds.  The  half-breeds  have  some  intelligence. 
Captain  Young  who  has  been  so  polite  and  gentle  during  the  time  I  was  under  his 
care,  said  that  what  was  done  at  Batoche,  from  a  military  point  of  view  was  nice, 
that  the  line  of  defence  was  nice,  that  showed  some  intelligence. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  half-breeds  acknowledged  me  as  a  prophet  if 
they  had  not  seen  that  I  could  see  something  into  the  future.  If  I  am  blessed  with- 
out measure  I  can  see  something  into  the  future,  we  all  see  into  the  future  more  or 
less.  As  what  kind  of  a  prophet  would  I  come,  would  it  be  a  prophet  who  would  all 
the  time  have  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  threatening,  a  prophet  of  evil  ?  If  the  half- 
breeds  had  acknowledged  me  as  a  prophet,  if  on  the  other  side  priests  come  and  say 
that  I  am  polite,  if  there  are  general  officers,  good  men,  come  into  this  box  and  prove 
that  I  am  polite,  prove  that  I  am  decent  in  my  manner,  in  combining  all  together 
you  have  a  decent  prophet.  An  insane  man  cannot  withhold  his  insanity,  if  I  am 
insane  my  heart  will  tell  what  is  in  me. 

Last  night  while  I  was  taking  exercise  the  spirit  who  guides  and  assists  me  and 
consoles  me,  told  me  that  to-morrow  somebody  will  come  Voider,  five  English  and 
one  French  word  Voider,  that  is  to  help  you.  I  am  consoled  by  that.  While  I  was 
recurring  to  my  God,  to  our  God,  I  said,  but  woe  to  me  if  you  do  not  help  me,  and 
these  words  came  to  me  in  the  morning,  in  the  morning  some  one  will  come  Voider, 
that  is  to-day.  I  said  that  to  my  two  guards  and,  you  can  go  for  the  two  guards.  I 
told  them  that  if  the  spirit  that  directs  me  is  the  spirit  of  truth  it  is  to-day  that  1 
expect  help.  This  morning  the  good  doctor  who  has  care  of  me  came  to  me  and  said, 
you  will  speak  to-day  before  the  court.  I  thought  I  would  not  be  allowed  to  speak ; 
those  words  were  given  to  me  to  tell  me  that  I  would  have  liberty  to  speak.  There 
was  one  French  word  in  it,  it  meant  I  believe  that  there  was  to  be  some  French  influ- 
ence in  it,  but  the  most  part  English.  It  is  true  that  ray  good  lawyers  from  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  have  given  me  good  advice. 

Mr.  Nolin  came  into  the  box  and  said  that  Mr.  Eiel  said  that  he  had  a  noise  in  his 
bowels  and  that  I  told  him  that  it  meant  something.  I  wish  that  he  had  said  what  I 
said,  what  I  wrote  on  the  paper  of  which  he  speaks,  perhaps  he  can  yet  be  put  in  the 
box.  I  said  to  Nolin,  "  Do  you  hear  ?  "  Yes,  I  said  there  will  be  trouble  in  the  North- 
West,  and  was  it  so  or  not  ?  Has  there  been  no  trouble  in  the  North- West  ?  Besides 
Nolin  knows  that  among  his  nationality,  which  is  mine,  he  knows  that  the  half- 
breeds  as  hunters  can  fortell  many  things,  peihaps  some  of  you  have  a  special  know- 
ledge of  it.  I  have  seen  half  breeds  who  say,  my  hand  is  shaking,  this  part  of  my 
hand  is  shaking  you  will  seo  such  a  thing  to-day,  and  it  happens.  Others  will  say 
I  feel  the  floeh  on  my  leg  move  in  such  a  way,  it  is  a  f-ign  of  such  a  thing,  and  it 
happens.  There  are  men  who  know  that  I  speak  right.  If  the  witness  spoke  of  that 
fact  which  he  mentioned,  to  show  that  I  was  insane  he  did  not  remember  that  per- 
haps on  that  point  ho  is  insane  himself,  because  the  half-breed  by  the  movement  of 
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the  hand,  sometimes  of  his  shoulders,  sometimes  his  legs,  can  have  certain  knowledge 
of  what  will  happen.  To  bring  Sir  John  to  my  feet,  if  it  was  well  reported  it  would 
appear  far  more  reasonable  than  it  has  been  made  to  appear;  Mr.  Blake  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  trying  to  bring  Sir  John  to  his  feet  in  one  way.  He  never  had  as 
much  at  stake  as  I  had,  although  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  great  it  is  not  as  great 
!    as  the  North-West. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Crown  have  proved  that  I  am  the  leader  of  the  half-breeds  in 
the  North-West.  I  will  perhaps  be  one  day  acknowledged  as  more  than  a  leader  of  the 
half-breeds,  and  if  I  am  I  will  have  an  opportunity  of  being  acknowledged  as  a  leader 
of  good  in  this  great  country. 

One  of  the  witnesses  said  that  I  intended  to  give  Upper  Canada  to  the  Irish,  if 
he  had  no  mystery  he  would  have  seen  that  Upper  Canada  could  not  he  given  to  the 
Irish  without  being  given  to  England ;  he  rested  only  upon  his  imagination. 

There  is  another  thing  about  the  partition  of  landsinto  seventh.  I  do  not  know  if 
I  am  prepared  to  speak  of  it  here  because  it  would  become  public  information,  there  is 
so  much  at  stake  that  if  1  explained  that  theory  Canada  would  not  very  long  remain 
in  quiet. 

Captain  Dean  has  seen  my  papers,  I  have  sent  them  somewhere  but  he  has  seen 
them,  and  after  seeing  them  he  came  there  and  said  that  I  was  an  intelligent  man, 
and  pretty  shrewd.  I  have  written  these  documents  and  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
those  whom  I  trust.  I  do  not  want  to  make  them  public  during  my  trial;  what  I 
have  made  public  during  the  sixty  days  we  were  in  arms  at  Batoehe.    There  have 

I    been  three  different  times  when  the  council  decided  to  send  men  to  the  States  to  notify 

|   the  nationalities  to  come  to  our  assistance,  hut  these  three  delegations  waited  for  my 

:   orders  and  have  not  started  ;  why  ?    Because  I  had  an  object. 

The  half-breeds  also  knew  that  I  told  them  that  they  would  be  punished,  that  I 

j  did  not  say  it  of  my  own  responsibility,  but  that  I  said  it  in  the  same  way  as  I  have 
told  them  other  things.  It  was  said  to  me  that  the  nation  would  be  punished.  Why  ? 
Because  she  had  consented  to  leave  Rome  too  quick.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that  ? 
There  was  a  discussion  about  too  quick ;  they  said  that  they  should  do  it  at  once." 
Too  quick  does  not  mean  too  soon,  if  we  say  yes,  it  shows  no  consideration  to  the 
man.  If  God  wants  something,  and  if  we  say  yes,  that  is  not  the  way  to  answer 
him.  He  wants  the  conscience  to  say :  yes,  oh  my  God,  I  do  Thy  will ;  and  because 
the  half-breeds  quickly  separated  from  Rome,  in  such  a  quick  manner,  it  was  dis- 
agreeable to  God  and  they  were  punished,  and  I  told  them  it  would  happen ;  fifty  of 
those  who  are  there  can  prove  it.  But,  you  will  say,  you  did  not  put  yourself  as  a 
prophet  ?  The  19th  century  is  to  be  treated  in  certain  ways,  and  it  is  probably  for 
that  reason  I  have  found  the  word  "  exovede"  I  prefer  to  be  called  one  of  the  flock ; 
I  am  no  more  than  you  are,  I  am  simply  one  of  the  flock,  equal  to  the  rest.  If  it  is 
any  satisfaction  to  the  doctors  to  know  what  kind  of  insanity  I  have,  if  they  are 
going  to  call  my  pretensions  insanity,  I  say  humbly,  through  the  grace  of  God,  I 
believe  I  am  the  prophet  of  the  new  world. 

I  wish  you  to  believe  that  I  am  not  trying  to  play  insanity,  there  is  in  the  man- 
ner, in  the  standing  of  a  man,  the  proof  that  he  is  sincere,  not  playing.  You  will 
say,  what  have  you  got  to  say  ?  I  have  to-  attend  to  practical  results.  Is  it  prac- 
tical that  you  be  acknowledged  as  a  prophet?  It  is  practical  to  say  it,  I  think 
that  if  the  half-breeds  have  acknowledged  me,  as  a  community,  to  be  a  prophet,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  beginning  to  become  practical.  I  do  not  wish,  for 
my  satisfaction,  the  name  of  prophet,  generally  that  title  is  accompanied  with  such 
a  burden,  that  if  there  is  satisfaction  for  your  vanity,  there  is  a  check  to  it. 

To  set  myself  up  as  Pope,  no,  no.  I  said  I  believed  that  Bishop  Bourget  had 
succeeded  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Why  ?  Because  while  Rome  did  not  pay  attention 
to  us,  he,  as  a  bishop,  paid  attention  to  us. 

You  have  given  me  your  attention,  your  Honors ;  you  have  given  me  your 
attention,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  and  this  great  audience,  I  see  that  if  I  go  any 
further  on  that  point  I  will  lose  the  favor  you  have  granted  me  up  to  this  time,  and 
as  I  am  aiming  all  the  time  at  practical  results,  I  will  stop  here,  master  of  myself. 
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through  the  help  of  God.  I  have  only  a  few  more  words  to  say,  your  Honors.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  my  reputation,  my  liberty,  my  life,  are  at  your  discretion.  So 
confident  am  I,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  anxiety,  not  even  the  slightest  doubt, 
as  to  your  verdict.  The  calmness  of  my  mind  concerning  the  favorable  decision  which  I 
expect,  does  not  come  from  any  unjustifiable  presumption  upon  my  part.  I  simply 
trust,  that  through  God's  help,  you  will  balance  everything  in  a  conscientious  man- 
ner, and  that,  having  heard  what  I  had  to  say,  that  you  will  acquit  me.  I  do  respect 
you,  although  you  are  only  half  a  jury,  but  your  number  of  six  does  not  prevent  you 
from  being  just  and  conscientious ;  your  number  of  six  does  not  prevent  me  giving 
you  my  confidence,  which  I  would  grant  to  another  six  men.  Tour  Honor,  because 
you  appointed  these  men,  do  not  believe  that  [  disrespect  you.  It  is  not  by  your 
own  choice,  you  were  authorised  by  those  above  you,  by  the  authorities  in  the  North- 
West  ;  you  have  acted  according  to  your  duty,  and  while  it  is,  in  our  view,  against 
the  guarantees  of  liberty,  I  trust  the  Providence  of  God  will  bring  out  good  of  what 
you  have  done  conscientiously: 

Although  this  court  has  been  in  existence  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  thought  I 
had  a  right  to  be  tried  in  another  court.  I  do  not  disrespect  this  court.  I  do  respect 
it,  and  what  is  called  by  iriy  learned  and  good  lawyers,  the  incompetency  of  the 
court  must  not  be  called  in  disrespect,  because  I  have  all  respect. 

The  only  things  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  before  you  retire  to  deli- 
berate are  : — 1st.  That  the  House  of  Commons,  Senate  and  Ministers  of  the  Dominion, 
and  who  make  laws  for  this  land  and  govern  it,  are  no  representation  whatever  of 
the  people  of  the  North-West. 

2nd.  That  the  North- West  Council  generated  by  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  great  defect  of  its  parent. 

3rd.  The  number  of  members  elected  for  the  Council  by  the  people  make  it 
only  a  sham  representative  legislature  and  no  representative  government  at  all. 

British  civilization  which  rules  to-day  the  world,  and  the  British  constitution  has 
defined  such  government  as  this  is  which  rules  the  North- West  Territories  as  irre- 
sponsible government,  which  plainly  means  that  there  is  no  responsibility,  and  by 
all  the  science  which  has  been  shown  here  yesterday  you  are  compelled  to  admit  if 
there  is  no  responsibility,  it  is  insane. 

Good  sense  combined  with  scientific  theories  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  By 
the  testimony  laid  before  you  during  my  trial  witnesses  on  both  sides  made  it  certain 
that  petition  after  petition  had  been  sent  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  so  irre- 
sponsible is  that  Government  to  the  North-West  that  in  the  course  of  several  years 
besides  doing  nothing  to  satisfy  the  people  of  this  great  land,  it  has  even  hardly  been 
able  to  answer  once  or  to  give  a  single  response.  That  fact  would  indicate  an  abso- 
lute lack  of  responsibility,  and  therefore  insanity  complicated  with  paralysis. 

The  Ministers  of  an  insane  and  irresponsible  Government  and  its  little  one — the 
North-West  Council — made  up  their  minds  to  answer  my  petitions  by  surrounding 
me  slvly  and  by  at  tempting  to  jump  upon  me  suddenly  and  upon  my  people  in  the 
Saskatchewan.  Happily  when  they  appeared  and  showed  their  teeth  to  devour,  I 
was  ready:  that  is  what  is  called  my  crime  of  high  treason,  and  to  which  they  hold 
me  to  day.  Oh,  my  good  jurors,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  one  who  can 
save  and  help  me,  they  have  tried  to  tear  me  to  pieces. 

If  you  take  the  plea  of  the  defence  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  my  acts,  acquit 
me  completely  bince  J  have  been  quarrelling  with  an  insane  and  irresponsible  Gov- 
ernment. If  )  ou  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  Crown,  which  contends  that  I  am  respon- 
sible, acquit  me  all  the  same.  You  are  perfectly  justified  in  declaring  that  having 
my  reason  and  Found  mind,  I  have  acted  reasonably  and  in  self  defence,  while  the 
Government,  my  accuser,  beii  g  irresponsible,  and  consequently  insane,  cannot  but 
have  acted  wrong,  and  if  high  treason  there  is  it  must  be  on  its  side  and  not  on  my 
part 

His  Honor. — Are  you  done  ? 

Prisoner. — Not  yet,  if  you  h  ave  the  kindness  to  permit  me  your  attention  for^a 
while. 
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His  Honor — Well,  proceed. 

Prisoner — For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  neglecting  myself*  Even  one  of  the 
most  hard  witnesses  on  me  said  that  with  all  my  vanity,  I  never  was  particular  to 
my  clothing;  yes,  because  I  never  had  much  to  buy  any  clothing.  The  Rev.  Father 
Andre  has  often  bad  the  kindness  to  feed  my  family  with  a  sack  of  flour,  and  Father 
j  Fourmand.  My  wife  and  children  are  without  means,  while  I  am  working  more 
than  any  representative  in  the  North-West.  Although  I  am  simply  a  guest  of  this 
country — a  guest  of  the  half-breeds  of  the  Saskatchewan — although  as  a  simple  guest, 
j  I  worked  to  better  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Saskatchewan  at  the  risk  of  my 
|  life,  to  better  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  North- West,  1  have  never  had  any 
pay.  It  has  always  been  my  hope  to  have  a  fair  living  one  day.  It  will  be  for  you 
to  pronounce— if  you  say  I  was  right,  you  can  conscientiously  acquit  me,  as  I  hope 
through  the  help  of  God  you  will.  You  will  console  those  who  have  been  fifteen 
years  around  me  only  partaking  in  my  sufferings.  What  you  will  do  in  justice  to 
me,  in  justice  to  my  family,  in  justice  to  my  friends,  in  justice  to  the  North- West, 
will  be  rendered  a  hundred  times  to  you  in  this  world,  and  to  use  a  sacred  expression, 
life  everlasting  in  the  other, 

I  thank  your  Honor  for  the  favor  you  have  granted  me  in  speaking;  I  thank 
you  for  the  attention  you  have  given  me,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  and  I  thank  those 
who  have  had  the  kindness  to  encourage  my  imperfect  way  of  speaking  the  English 
language  by  your  good  attention.  I  put  my  speech  under  the  protection  of  my 
God,  my  Saviour,  He  is  the  only  one  who  can  make  it  effective.  It  is  possible  it 
should  become  effective,  as  it  is  proposed  to  good  men,  to  good  people,  and  to  good 
ladies  also. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  CROWN  COUNSEL. 

Mr.  Robinson. — There  are  two  or  three  reasons  peculiar  to  this  case  why  I  shall 
find  it  unnecessary  to  occupy  your  time  at  such  length  as  is  usual  in  trials  of  this 
description  ;  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  evidence  in  detail  for  a  reason 
we  seldom  find  in  cases  of  this  kind.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  necessary  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crown  at  the  conclusion  of  the  case  to  go  over  the  evidence  in  detail 
and  compare  the  different  statements  which  are  frequently  contradictory.  But  in  this 
case,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  contradiction,  there  is  no  dispute,  there  is  not  a  single 
witness  whose  word  has  been  doubted,  there  is  not  a  single  fact  proved  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  which  anybody  has  been  called  to  contradict,  and  it  stands  therefore  as  an 
admishion,  and  an  admission  made  by  counsel  for  the  defence  that  the  case  as  presented 
has  been  made  out  beyond  all  question — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that  either  on 
the  documentary  evidence  or  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses.  What  I  have  to  do, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  address  myself  to  the  only  defence  which  has  in 
reality  been  set  up  here,  and  I  have  next  to  show  you,  because  I  think  it  right  to 
show  you,  that  every  single  allegation  of  my  learned  friend's  statement  made  to  you 
in  the  opening  of  the  case  has  been  proved  to  the  very  letter. 

I  must  say  before  I  proceed  farther  that  I  felt  it  hardly  consistent  with  our 

Eosition  as  counsel  for  the  Crown  to  listen  to  a -portion  of  the  address  of  my  learned 
icnd  Mr.  Greenshields  and  to  a  portion  of  the  address  of  my  learned  friend  Mr, 
Fitzpatrick  without  a  protest,  but  I  listened  in  silence  for  two  reasons :  In  the  first 
place  we  have  been  anxious  throughout  this  case  to  give  to  them  every  possible 
latitude,  every  possible  privilege,  every  possible  opportunity  of  placing  their  case 
fully  and  fairly,  not  only  as  we  thought  that  the  law  might  authorize  them  to  do, 
but  as  they  in  their  judgment  might  desire  to  do  before  you  who  are  to  judge  of  it ; 
and  in  the  next  place  when  I  reflected  for  a  moment  of  the  utter  inconsistency  of  the 
defence  which  was  set  up,  I  thought  I  might  listen  to  it  in  silence  without  neglect- 
ing any  part  of  my  duty.  What  my  learned  friend's  address  amounted  to  was 
practically  this  :  They  told  you  in  fact  that  this  rebellion  was  justifiable.  My 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Greenshields,  told  you  that  the  men  responsible  for  the  blood  that 
was  shed  were  the  people  who  had  refused  the  petitions  of  the  half-breeds  made  under 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
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In  the  next  breath  he  told  you  that  this  rebellion  was  directed  and  carried  on 
by  an  irresponsible  lunatic. 

If  the  only  thing,  gentlemen,  that  can  be  charged  against  the  persons  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  is  that  they  hesitated  to  accede  to  the  request  presented  to  them 
through  the  hands  and  by  the  direction  of  a  person  whom  my  learned  friends  tell 
you  is  insane,  surely  they  may  be  excused  for  their  hesitation. 

When  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Greenshields,  told  you  that  the  name  of  this 

Erisoner  would  go  down  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  man  who  was  justified  in  the  action 
e  has  taken,  he  had  to  tell  you  in  the  next  breath  that  he  honored  and  praised  the 
men  who  risked  their  lives  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  Gentlemen,  is  not  that  the 
very  height  of  inconsistency  ?  Are  you  to  be  told  as  sensible  men  that  all  credit  and 
respect  is  due  to  those  brave  and  loyal  men  who  shed  their  blood  and  lost  their  lives 
to  put  down  this  rebellion,  and  at  the  same  time  that  that  man  who  organized  this 
rebellion  and  who  is  responsible  for  it  is  to  go  down  to  posterity  with  an  honored 
name,  and  as  a  victim  of  the  wrongs  of  his  country  ? 

My  learned  friends  must  make  their  choice  between  their  defences.  They  can- 
not claim  for  their  client  what  is  called  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  and  at  the 
same  time  assert  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  I  understand 
perfectly  well  the  defence  of  insanity ;  I  understand  perfectly  the  defence  of  patriot- 
ism, but  I  am  utterly  unable  to  understand  how  you  can  be  told  in  one  breath  a  man 
is  a  noble  patriot  and  to  be  told  in  the  next  breath  that  every  guiding  motive  of  his 
actions,  every  controlling  influence  which  he  is  bound  by  his  very  nature  to  gjive 
heed  to,  is  that  of  overweening  vanity,  a  selfish  sense  of  his  own  importance  and  an 
utter  disregard  to  everything  but  his  own  insane  power.  There  must  be  either  one 
defence  or  the  other  in  this  case 

Unfortunately  it  becomes  my  duty  to  show  tP  you,  that  the  case  which  the 
Crown  believes  it  has  made  out  is,  that  this  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  neither  a  patriot 
nor  a  lunatic. 

But  before  I  proceed  further  as  to  that,  I  would  ask  you  in  all  seriousness,  as 
sensible  men :  do  you  believe  that  a  defence  of  insanity  could  have  any  conceivable 
or  possible  applicability  to  a  case  of  this  description  ? 

I  have  here  a  book  which  is  supposed  to  contain  a  record  of  every  case,  at  least 
of  every  reported  case,  in  which  the  defence  of  insanity  has  been  set  up,  and  I  see 
my  learned  friends  have  the  same  book  before  them  too.  And  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  among  those  cases  there  never  has  been  a  case  in  the  least  like  this. 

Now,  gentlemen,  just  remember  what  you  are  told  and  what  you  are  asked  to 
believe :  The  half-breeds  of  this  district  number,  I  understand,  some  600  or  100.  I 
am  speaking  entirely  of  the  French  half-breeds.  I  believe  the  English  half-breeds 
are  more  numerous  than  that. 

In  July,  1884,  the  French  half-breeds,  believing  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was 
a  person  in  whose  judgment,  whose  advice,  whose  discretion  they  could  trust  and 
rely  upon,  sought  him  out  in  the  place  where  he  was  then  living  with  a  view  of 
getting  him  to  manage  for  them  their  affairs,  and  to  represent  their  grievances,  and 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  for  them  those  rights  and  that  justice  which  they  believed  to 
be  theirs. 

They  sent  men,  I  suppose,  in  whom  they  had  confidence  to  ask  the  prisoner  to 
come  for  that  pur  pose.  They,  in  their  intercourse  with  him,  discovered  nothing 
wrong  in  his  mind,  no  unsoundness  in  his  reason.  The  prisoner  came  here.  He 
remained  here  from  July,  1884,  till  March,  1885,  and  during  all  that  time  he  was 
before  tho  public  j  he  addressed,  I  think  we  have  been  told,  seven  meetings,  and  there 
were,  I  suppose,  many  more  in  which  he  also  participated.  There  was  in  the  district 
a  population  of  at  least  2,000  altogether,  for  there  were  six  or  seven  hundred  French 
half-breeds  and  the  English  half-breeds  outnumbered  them.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, I  say,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  addressed  on  public  affairs  at  least  two 
thousand  people. 

Daring  that  time  was  there  ever  a  whisper  of  his  insanity  heard?  Have  yon 
had  one  siLglo  soul  who  heard  him  during  that  time,  one  single  person  of  the  com- 
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munity  amoDg  which  he  lived,  and  which  believed  in  him ;  have  you  heard,  I  say, 
one  single  suspicion  from  any  of  them  that  the  prisoner  was  insane  ? 

The  next  thing  we  find  in  regard  to  these  men  is  that  under  the  guidance  of  the 
prisoner  they  embark  in  an  enterprise  full  of  danger  and  gravity.  They  place  their 
lives  and  property  under  his  control  and  direction,  and  trusting  in  his  judgment  they 
risk  both  in  obedience  to  his  advice,  and  we  have  not  heard  from  any  one  of  them 
that  during  all  that  time  there  was  the  smallest  suspicion  he  was  affected  with  any 
unsoundness  of  mind  whatever. 

Now,  gentlemen,  am  I  speaking  reason  or  am  I  not  speaking  reason  ?  Unless 
all  reason  and  common  sense  has  been  banished  from  the  land  is  it  possible  that  a 
defence  of  insanity  can  be  set  up  in  the  case  of  a  person  of  that  description  ?  If  so, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  protection  there  is  for  society,  I  should  like  to  know  how 
erimes  are  to  be  put  down.  I  should  like  to  know  more ;  I  should  like  to  know  if 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  not  in  law  to  be  held  responsible  for  this  crime,  who  is 
responsible  ?  He  was  followed  by  some  six  or  seven  hundred  misled  and  misguided 
men.  Are  we  to  be  told  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  insane  but  that  his  follow- 
ers were  sane?  Is  there  any  escape  from  the  one  inevitable  conclusion  either  that 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  perfectly  sane  and  sound  in  mind  or  that  all  the  half- 
breed  population  of  the  Saskatchewan  were  insane.  You  must  have  it  either  one 
way  or  the  other. 

What  in  reality  is  the  defence  set  up  here ;  what  in  reality  is  the  defence  which 
you,  as  sensible  men,  are  asked  to  find  by  your  verdict  ?  You  are  asked  to  find  that 
six  or  seven  hundred  men  may  get  up  an  armed  rebellion  with  its  consequent  loss  of 
life,  its  loss  of  property,  that  murder  and  arson  and  pillage  may  be  committed  by 
that  band  of  armed  men,  and  we  are  to  be  told  they  are  all  irresponsible  lunatics. 

It  is  my  duty  to  put  these  facts  to  you  plainly  and  strongly,  because  it  is  our 
duty  to  protect  society,  and  all  that  I  can  say  is  that  if  such  a  folly  as  finding  this 
man  insane  is  possible  in  this  country,  you  say  in  effect  to  men  who  desire  to  come 
here  to  live,  that  there  ip  no  sufficient  protection  by  law  for  either  life  or  property 
or  liberty. 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  ?  Because  that  is  the  single  issue  placed  before 
you  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  j  disguise  it  as  you  like;  speak  of  it  as  you  like, 
that  is  the  simple  result  and  the  plain  consequence. 

Can  you  say  with  any  reason  that  a  man  who  has  lived  among  his  fellow-men  for 
eighteen  months,  probably  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  district,  that  he  can  live 
for  that  length  of  time  without  his  unsoundness  of  mind  being  found  out,  if  his 
mind  is  unsound  ?  Can  you  say  that  this  prisoner  can,  by  any  application  of  law, 
administered  by  reasonable  men,  be  held  to  be  irresponsible  for  his  actions  ?  And  if 
he  is  irresponsible  are  you  to  say,  or  are  you  not  to  say  to  all  the  men  who  followed 
him  in  his  crime  "  it  was  your  duty,  it  was  your  business,  living  as  you  did  so  long: 
with  the  prisoner,  to  know  more  about  this  man's  unsoundness  of  mind,"  and  his  insan- 
ity;  it  w-oB  your  duty  to  know  more  about  him  than  such  witnesses  as  Capt.  Young 
and  General  Middleton,  who  have  seen  him  just  lately,  who  can  discover  nothing 
unsound  about  him.  Are  you  to  tell  these  men  it  was  their  duty  to  discover  his 
unsoundness  of  mind  and  not  to  follow  him  because  he  was  a  lunatic  ?  If  not  then  ne 
one  is  responsible  for  this  rebellion. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  evidence  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  in  this 
defence.    I  will  first  speak  for  a  moment  of  the  scientific  evidence; 

Medical  men  have  it  as  their  duty  to  investigate  and  discover  every  kind  and 
every  degree  of  unsoundness  of  mind  ;  that  is  a  duty  which  they  take  upon  them- 
selves, that  is  a  duty  which,  I  believe,  they  are  pursuing  with  increasing  devotion 
and  success  as  years  go  on,  but  what  medical  men  occasionally  call  unsoundness  of 
mind  and  what  may  be  insanity  in  law  are  two  different  things  entirely ;  it  is  for  the 
law  to  say  what  degree  of  unsoundness  of  mind  will  enable  a  man  to  escape  punish- 
ment for  his  acts ;  it  is  for  medical  men  to  describe  the  different  degrees  of  unsound- 
ness of  mind  which  may  be  made  to  yield  to  medical  treatment. 
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Now,  in  this  case  there  is  ore  absolutely  conclusive  fact  proved,  about  which 
there  can  le  no  dispute,  which  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  defence  of  insanity. 
There  is  no  question  and  no  dispute  of  one  thing,  that  the  very  essence  of  an  insane 
impulse  is  that  it  is  impervious  to  reason.  The  impulse  of  the  insane  man  is  such 
that  you  do  not  reason  him  into  it  and  therefore  you  cannot  reason  him  out  of  it. 
The  moment  you  find  the  impulse  which  possesses  a  man  yielding  to  reason,  force  or 
any  motive,  that  moment  that  ceases  to  be  an  insane  delusion.  We  hear  of  poor 
creatures  in  asylums  who  suppose  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  Do  you  suppose  if  you  went  to  one  of  them  and  offered  him  $100  in  exchange 
for  all  the  wealth  he  imagined  himself  possessed  of,  and  if  he  accepted  that,  that  you 
would  have  a  lunatic  before  you  ?  You  might  have  an  imposter,  but  the  lunacy  is  at 
an  end.  Or  if  you  go  to  the  poor  creature  who  thinks  herself  to  be  a  queen  and  offer 
ler  $100  to  give  up  her  throne,  and  you  find  her  willing  to  do  so,  you  will  no  more 
discover  a  lunatic  here  than  in  the  case  I  have  just  referred  to.  The  most  well  known 
form  of  mania  is  what  is  called  homicidal  mania.  That  is  a  mania  of  which  there 
are  always  instances  in  our  asylums.  The  one  idea,  the  one  feeling  and  thought  that 
possesses  the  man,  is  a  desire  to  take  human  life,  and  that  has  more  than  once  been 
set  up  as  a  defence  to  murder.  Do  you  suppose  if  you  find  a  man  who  had  been  paid 
$1,000  to  commit  a  murder,  or  who  says  he  would  not  commit  a  murder  unless  he  got 
$1,000,  and  who  then  sets  up  as  a  defence  this  homicidal  mania,  do  you  think  any 
jury  would  listen  to  him  for  a  moment  ? 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  here  ?  We  are  told  that  this  man's  controlling  mania 
was  a  sense  of  his  own  importance  and  power;  that  he  was  so  possessed  with  over- 
weening vanity  and  insane  ambition  that  the  one  thing  which  he  was  unable  to  resist, 
which  in  his  own  mind  justified  all  crimes,  and  was  an  atonement  for  all  guilt,  was 
his  own  sense  of  greatness  and  position  and  his  own  power.  Well,  gentlemen,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  he  expressly  said  that  if  he  could  get  a  certain  sum  of  money  he  would 
give  up  this  power  and  this  ambition  and  go  away.  Now,  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  has  said  to  you  all  that  can  be  said  upon  that  head.  He  says  he  made 
that  offer  through  Nolin,  that  what  he  desired  to  do  with  the  money  was  to  go  to  a 
foreign  country  and  work  out  some  schemes  of  conquest  there.  Gentlemen,  did  he 
say  that  to  Father  Andre,  or  to  Mr.  Jackson  ?  Am  I  right  or  am  1  wrong  in  suggest- 
ing to  you  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  capable  of  adopting  his  arguments,  his 
convictions  to  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  reason  ?  He  tells  Nolin  that  he  wished 
the  money  to  go  to  a  foreign  country  and  work  out  his  schemes,  and  why  ?  Because 
he  was  one  of  his  own  people,  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  his  own 
schemes.  Did  he  tell  Father  Andre  anything  of  the  kind  ?  When  he  wanted  Father 
Andie  to  get  this  money  for  him  what  was  it  he  said  to  him  ?  He  said,  if  I  get  the 
$35,000  I  will  go,  I  will  leave  the  country.  Did  he  tell  Father  Andre  he  was  going 
on  any  absurd  schemes  of  conquest,  that  he  was  going  to  return  with  his  army  and 
devastate  Manitoba?  No,  gerjtlemen,  that  was  not  said,  and  the  reason  why  it  was 
not  said  was  because  he  knew  it  would  ruin  all  his  chances  with  Father  Andre. 

And  in  the  same  way  he  reasoned  with  Mr.  Jackson,  Jackson  is  an  Ecglishman, 
and  the  prisoner  knew  if  he  had  told  Jackson  any  of  these  absurd  ideas  it  would  have 
liad  no  influence  whatever  with  him.  Well,  gentlemen,  we  do  not  find  that  he  did 
communicate  those  ideas  to  him.  Now,  then,  what  does  this  evidence  show  you  sa 
far  as  that  is  concerned  ?  Does  it  show  to  you  he  was  a  man  who  controlled  his 
mania  and  used  it  for  his  own  purpose  ?  If  so,  there  is  no  mania  about  it;  and  if  in 
any  way  that  impulse  was  under  his  control  then  that  very  moment  it  ceased  to  be 
insanity.  Now,  gentlemen,  is  there  any  doubt  in  the  facts  of  this  case,  that  what  I 
have  told  you  is  the  truth,  you  have  to  judge  for  yourself ;  I  am  expressing  no  opin- 
ioD.  I  am  simply  placing  before  you  these  simple  facts.  I  am  pointing  out  to  you 
in  the  first  place  this  so-called  insanity  had  no  such  control  on  him  that  he  was  not 
perfectly  willing  to  drop  his  insane  theories  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  secondly,  when 
ie  desired  to  get  that  money  the  arguments  which  he  used  were  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter and  position  of  the  person  whom  he  wished  to  influence  by  them.  There  are 
other  features  in  his  character  and  conduct,  but  you  must  remember  all  I  am  here  to 
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discuss  is  what  was  his  conduct  arid  what  was  his  character,  what  were  his  actions  and 
what  were  his  motives  during  this  rebellion.  There  are,  I  say,  other  features  con 
nected  with  the  prisoner's  conduct  which  I  think  o  •> 'it  to  be  submitted  to  you  to 
show  that  his  mind  was  strong  and  clear,  that  he  was  not  merely  a  man  of  strong 
mind  but  unusually  long-headed,  that  he  was  a  man  who  calculated  his  schemes  and 
drew  his  plans  with  shrewdness,  and  was  controlled  by  no  insane  impulse. 

In  the  first  place  do  you  think  his  treatment  with  regard  to  the  rising  of  the 
Indians  is  a  piece  oft  neanity  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  manner  in  which  he  addressed 
them  to  rise  ?  Do  you  think  the  communications  which  he  sent  them  were  suited 
to  their  purpose,  were  adapted  to  answer  the  object  he  had  in  view  ?  Or  do  you 
think  you  can  discover  in  any  one  of  these  communications  the  insane  ravings  ot  an 
unsound  mind  ?   I  shall  come  to  this  on  another  branch  of  the  case  in  a  few  minutes. 

Do  you  think  when  he  told  Mr.  Lash  what  he  intended  to  do  with  him,  that  he 
might  release  the  other  prisoners,  but  he  would  not  release  him  because  he  was  a 
Government  official,  do  you  think  that  was  apiece  of  insanity  ? 

Do  you  think  the  manner  in  which  he  conceived  this  campaign,  do  you  think 
the  mode  in  which  he  was  to  3arry  it  out,  do  ycu  think  these  were  proofs  of  any 
insanity  ?  I  would  ask  you,  gentlemen,  if  he  is  to  be  declared  insane  in  the  conduct 
of  this  whole  undertaking,  who  is  to  escape  the  charge  of  insanity  and  who  is  to  be 
punished  when  a  plea  of  insanity  is  set  up  ? 

The  only  peculiarity  in  this  case  is  that  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  the  prisoner 
was  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  I  cannot  help  saying  that  the  evidence  we  have  had 
here  on  that  subject  was  to  my  mind  unsatisfactory.  I  should  like  to  have  known  how, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  the  prisoner  was  placed  in  that  asylum,  under  an 
assumed  name.  I  should  like  to  know  who  were  responsible  for  his  being  placed 
there.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  register  and  records  which  are  kept  in  every 
asylum  from  week  to  week,  and  I  should  like  to  have  seen  not  only  why  he  was 
received  into  that  asylum,  but  how  he  came  to  be  discharged.  All  these  things  they 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  before  you.  I  have  in  one  respect  to  correct 
my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  stated  that  Dr.  Eoy  was  brought  here  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  fie  was  not  brought  here  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  You  have 
heard  how  Dr.  Eoy  came  to  be  brought  here.  My  learned  friend  stf/ted  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  case  that  they  had  not  their  evidence,  that  they  desired  to  obtain  certain 
witnesses,  and  the  Crown  said,  if  you  desire  to  obtain  witnesses  we  will  use  our  own 
influence  in  procuring  them,  that  is  to  say  we  will  join  you  in  telegrams  to  any  wit- 
nesses whom  you  want  to  come  here  and  we  will  pay  their  expenses,  but  Dr.  Eoy 
was  not  in  any  sense  called  as  a  witness  for  the  Crown.  The  Crown  concurred  with 
my  learned  friends  in  calling  him  here  because  they  believed  it  subservient  to  the 
cause  of  justice  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  give  my  learned  friends  every  right  assist- 
ance in  getting  the  evidence  which  they  believed  to  be  necessary  for  their  case. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  in  that  respect  except  this  :  It  has  been  said  by 
learned  judges  over  and  over  again  that  insanity  is  not  a  question  which  is  only 
decided  by  experts.  Any  man  of  intelligence  and  sense,  and  ordinary  capacity  is 
said  to  be  a  perfectly  good  witness,  and  in  many  respects  as  capable  to  decide  on 
cases  of  insanity  as  medical  experts  can  be.  A  man  like  Captain  Young,  who  was 
asked  what  experience  he  had  with  regard  to  insanity,  and  who  answered,  "I 
think  I  should  know  if  I  had  been  living  eight  days  with  a  lunatic  " — the  evidence 
of  that  man  is  just  as  good  and  strong  in  law,  and  to  many  minds  would  be  considered 
stronger  than  the  evidence  of  medical  experts,  because  as  a  rule  they  have  better 
oppoitunities  of  observation.  The  medical  experts  have  none  of  them  had  any 
opportunity  of  observing  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  and  his  state  of  mind  at  the  only 
time  when  his  state  of  mind  is  in  question,  at  the  time  when  his  crimes 
were  planned  and  carried  out.  Our  witnesses  are  men  who  saw  him  at  that  very 
time  and  who  observed  his  demeanor,  who  had  much  better  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing him. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  a  man's  mind  is  weak,  if  a  man's  mind  is  likely  to  give  way, 
I  ask  you  when  is  it  mere  likely  to  give  way  ?  (If  the  one  thing  that  possessed  this 
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man's  mind  was  his  ambition  and  vanity,  and  a  sense  of  his  own  power  and  import- 
ance.) I  should  like  to  know,  I  say,  when  his  mind  was  more  likely  to  give  way 
than  when  all  his  schemes  collapsed,  all  his  ambition  was  frustrated  and  he  found 
himself  helpless  in  the  hands  of  his  opponents  ?  And  that  was  the  time  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  his  ;  demeanor.  Did  he  then  show  any  signs  of  unsound- 
ness of  mind  ?  Can  you  fancy  any  stronger  test  of  a  man's  unsoundness  of  mind, 
anything  more  likely  to  cause  an  inherent  weakness  to  become  apparent  ?  Every 
scheme  in  life  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  formed,  every  hope  he  had 
cherished,  every  desire  he  had  wished  to  see  gratified,  all  these  were  dashed  to  the 
ground,  and  do  we  see  he  then  showed  any  signs  of  insanity,  or  any  evidence  of  that 
excitement  under  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  laboring  ?  Or  do  we,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  until  this  whole  thing  had  failed,  and  until  his  guilt  or  innocenoe 
became  the  question,  do  we  ever  find  the  defence  of  insanity  hinted  at  or  suspected 
by  any  human  being  who  came  in  contact  with  him  ? 

Gentlemen,  as  to  latent  insanity,  all  I  can  say  is  this :  There  are  cases  of  latent 
insanity;  human  nature  is  always  fallible,  but  if  it  be  possible  in  any  civilized  com- 
munity for  a  man  to  go  through  the  career  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  has  had, 
for  a  man  to  exercise  all  that  influence  over  his  fellow-creatures  which  he  has  exer- 
cised, and  if  sensible  men  are  then  to  be  told  that  during  that  time  he  was  practically 
irresponsible,  then  all  I  can  say  is  that  there  is  no  safety  for  society — can  be  no 
safety  for  society  at  all.  If  we  are  to  be  told  that  these  six  or  seven  hundred  men 
who  entiusted  themselves  to  his  guidance  were  all  a  band  of  lunatics,  following  a 
lunatic  leader,  and  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  murder,  pillage,  arson,  spread 
throughout  this  country,  then  all  we  can  say  is  that  it  is  not  a  country  for  human 
beings  to  live  in. 

You  may  give  every  consideration  you  desire  to  the  arguments  of  my  learned 
friend,  give  them  the  fullest  consideration,  give  them  every  consideration  which  by 
any  possibility  you  in  the  exercise  of  your  reason  can  think  them  entitled  to,  but, 
gentlemen,  it  is  my  duty  to  ask  you  not  to  forget  the  other  aspect  of  the  case,  not 
with  any  degree  of  feeling  or  emphasis,  but  to  place  it  before  you  as  a  fact  you  must 
consider  upon  the  evidence. 

I  have  little  more  to  say  upon  the  question  of  insanity,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  other  branches  of  the  case.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
closing  with  an  eloquent  description  of  a  free  land,  with  which  many  of  us  are 
familiar  with,  uses  these  words :  That  it  is  a  land  where  a  man  may  speak  the  thing 
he  will,  what  seems  to  him  right.  Gentlemen,  I  wish  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had 
confined  himself  to  speaking  what  he  thought  to  be  right.  It  is  not  for  what  he 
spoke  that  he  is  in  this  situation  ;  it  is  entirely  for  the  acts  he  did,  and  the  crimes  he 
committed  that  throws  upon  us  the  painful  duty  of  trying  him  here.  If  he  had  only 
considered  this  was  a  free  land  and  a  land  where  free  speech  will  always  get  a  man 
his  rights,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  or  trouble  in  the  matter.  It  was  just 
because  he  was  not  contented  with  constitutional  agitation,  just  because  he  desired 
to  carry  on  armed  rebellion,  to  have  his  own  way,  just  because  he  was  not  contented 
with  that  constitutional  agitation  which  others  are  satisfied  to  follow ;  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  he  occupies  the  unhappy  position  in  which  he  finds  himself  to  day. 

Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  in  opening  this  case  to  you,  opened  it  as  I  thought, 
strongly,  clearly  and  emphatically,  but  if  there  is  one  duty  more  incumbent  on  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown  than  another  it  is  to  say  nothing  to  a  jury  which  they  are  not 
propared  to  support  in  evidence,  it  is  to  make  no  statement  which  may  possibly 
influence  their  mind,  which  the  evidence  will  not  carry  out. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  see  whether  those  few  important  and  material  features 
In  this  case  to  which  my  learned  friend  called  your  attention  have  or  have  not  been 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  or  suspicion. 

In  the  first  place  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  has  represented  to  you ;  I 
cannot  say  he  has  represented  it,  but  he  has  argued  to  you,  that  this  is  a  case  in  which 
the  prihoner  started  with  no  intention,  with  no  expectation  or  desire  for  anything 
beyond  constitutional  agitation,  that  he  was,  as  it  were,  overtaken  by  the  situatio 
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that  the  situation  got  beyond  him.  Gentlemen,  does  the  evidence  afford  even  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation  for  such  a  statement.  You  will  remember  it  was  on  the  26th 
of  March  before  hostilities  of  any  kind  broke  out.  Now,  what  does  the  evidence 
show  io  that  respect?  You  will  remember  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Nolin,  he  spoke  of  taking  up  arms  as  long  ago  as  December.  Yery  severe 
attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  character  and  evidence  of  Nolin.  I  will  only  say 
this,  that  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Nolin's  evidence  is  concerned,  in  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant features  it  was  corroborated  to  the  letter  by  Father  Andre.  And  I  will  say  this 
further  for  him,  that  as  far  as  the  constitutional  agitation  was  concerned,  he  sympa- 
thized with  it  and  went  along  with  it  until  unconstitutional  means  were  employed, 
when  he  declined  to  go  any  further  with  the  prisoner  in  his  criminal  course,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  tried  for  his  life  but  escaped.  Is  Nolin  to  be  censured  for 
that  course  he  took  ?  He  was  wrong,  I  believe,  to  accept  the  leadership  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  under  any  circumstances,  but  he  was  perfectly  right  and  Wdidthe 
duty  of  a  loyal  citizen  in  seceding  altogether  when  unconstitutional  means  were 
employed,  and  he  further  did  the  duty  of  a  loyal  citizen  when  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown  such  information  as  he  could  afford. 

On  the  3rd  of  March  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  accompanied  by  sixty  armed  half- 
breeds  to  the  Halcro  settlement,  and  there  he  made  use  of  the  expression,  14  They  talk  to 
us  about  the  police,  but  here  are  our  police,"  pointing  to  the  armed  men.  The  next 
thing  we  find  is  that  on  the  5th  of  March  and  on  the  6th,  he  told  Nolin  that  he  had 
decided  to  take  up  arms,  that  that  was  his  view  of  the  proper  course.  We  hear 
Nolin  dissented  from  that,  and  we  hear  that  they  disagreed.  (And  you  must  remem- 
ber that  they  are  isolated  people  and  their  ways  are  not  in  some  respects  our  ways.) 
They  agreed  I  say  that  it  was  better  to  have  a  novena  or  nine  days'  prayer  in  order  to 
avert  the  trouble  and  agitation  which  was  in  the  settlement.  Kiel,  the  prisoner,  seems 
to  have  said  it  was  too  long  a  time,  but  the  novena  was  carried  against  him. 

Gentlemen,  if  in  all  he  had  done  he  was  sincere  and  truthful,  would  not  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar  heartily  have  joined  in  that  prayer  ?  What  would  his  conduct  have 
been?  Would  he  not  have  attended  this  nine  days' prayer  and  earnestly  addressed 
his  thoughts  to  avert  from  this  country  the  bloodshed  which  he  foresaw  was 
coming  upon  it  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  That  novena  was  appointed  at  his  suggestion  to 
begin  on  the  9th  of  March  and  end  on  the  19th,  and  what  was  his  course  in  the  mean- 
time? If  Nolin 's  evidence  is  to  be  believed  the  prisoner  did  what  h©  could  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  going  to  the  church  where  these  prayers  were  being  said  ;  and 
we  find  that  before  the  19th  of  March  came  under  his  direction  and  guidance  armed 
rebellion  had  broken  out,  and  Nolin  was  taken  prisoner  and  in  custody  in  his  hands. 

Well,  gentlemen,  it  may  be  painful  but  we  must  test  religion  by  its  fruits,  and  I 
must  ask  you  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  question,  which  has  been  proved  beyond 
all  doubt,  whether  these  ways  were  our  ways  or  the  ways  of  others.  I  ask  you  if 
the  prisoner  had  been  sincere  would  he  not  have  joined  heartily  in  that  attempt  to 
avert  the  disaster  which  was  coming  upon  the  country  in  the  same  manner  as  all  his 
fellow  men  desired  and  hoped  to  avert  it,  and  would  he  have  precipitated  the  distur- 
bance as  he  did  before  these  days  of  prayer  were  over  ?  Now  these  are  the  facts ;  it 
is  for  you  to  draw  your  conclusion  as  to  what  is  a  fair  inference  from  them. 

But  however  you  may  view  that,  the  next  thing  we  find  is  that  on  the  18th  and 
19th,  a  week  before  hostitities  broke  out,  and  on  the  18th  more  especially,  speaking 
to  Dr.  Willoughby,  ho  told  him  that  in  one  week  from  that  day  the  police  would  be 
wiped  out  of  existence.  He  told  Dr.  Willoughby  he  would  let  him  know  who  would 
do  the  killing  in  this  country.  He  said:  "You  know  Louis  Kiel's  history."  Well, 
gentlemen,  I  am  content  to  drop  the  history  of  Louis  Eiel.  I  am  content  it  should 
be  buried  ia  oblivion,  and  I  shall  say  nothing  more  to  you  about  that.  He  told  him 
the  last  rebellion  would  be  nothing  to  this  one.  He  said  the  time  had  now  come  when 
he  was  to  rule  this  country  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Well,  gentlemen,  is  that  the 
talk  of  a  man  whom  the  situation  has  overwhelmed,  or  the  talk  of  a  'man  who  was 
the  creature  of  circumstances  ? 
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The  next  thiDg  we  find  is  that  on  the  18th  pillage  and  robbery  is  committed  on 
inoffensive  citizens.  We  find  two  stores  are  robbed,  Walters  &  Baker's  and  another, 
Kerr's.  We  find  both  these  stores  looted  and  pillaged.  We  find  the  prisoner  coming 
to  the  nearest  of  these  stores  and  demanding  arms  and  ammunition.  Can  we  fancy 
anything  more  premeditated  and  designed  ?  We  find  the  preparations  made  for  war 
just  as  patiently  and  quietly  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  two  nations  who  have  declared 
war  against  each  other.  On  the  18th  he  told  Mr.  Lash  that  the  rebellion  had  com- 
menced and  that  they  intended  to  fight  until  the  whole  Saskatchewan  valley  was  in 
their  hands*  He  told  him  on  the  26th  he  had  sent  an  armed  body  to  capture  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  that  he  had  waited  fifteen  years  and  at  last  his  opportunity  had 
arrived. 

The  witness  Tompkins  tells  you  that,  being  arrested  on  the  19th  of  April,  he 
heard  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  address  his  followers  in  these  words :  u  What  is  Carl- 
ton ;  what  is  Prince  Albert  ?   March  on  my  brave  army  I" 

We  find  on  the  21st  he  took  the  most  deliberate  step  which  could  be  taken,  not 
in  words  but  in  writing.  This  which  I  have  in  my  hand  is  a  document  in  the 
prisoner's  own  handwriting.  On  the  21st  he  addresses  Major  Crozier,  then  com- 
mandant of  the  Mounted  Police  at  Carlton,  this  summons :  "  The  councillors  of  the 
provisional  government  of  the  Saskatchewan  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you 
the  following  conditions  of  surrender : — You  will  be  required  to  give  up  completely 
the  situation  which  the  Canadian  Government  have  placed  you  in  at  Carlton  and 
Battleford,  together  with  all  Government  properties.  In  case  of  non-acceptance  we 
intend  to  attack  you  when  to-morrow,  the  Lord's  Day,  is  over,  and  to  commence 
without  doiay  a  war  of  extermination  upon  all  those  who  have  shown  themselves 
hostile  to  our  rights." 

Can  you  fancy  anything  more  deliberate,  or  more  prepared,  anything  carried 
out  with  more  plain  intention  and  preparation  ?  You  will  remember,  gentlemen, 
that  that  was  five  days  even  then  before  open  hostilities  had  broken  out.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  one  day  or  one  week ;  it  was  not  one  week  or  two  weeks,  but  it  was  at 
least  a  period  of  three  weeks,  during  which  armed  rebellion  was  in  the  contemplation 
and  intention  of  this  prisoner.  We  do  not  see  men  armed  without  an  object ;  we 
don't  hear  incendiary  speeches  addressed  to  armed  men  without  a  purpose,  and  we 
certainly  don't  find  summonses  to  surrender  to  those  who  are  appointed  to  guard  the 
public  peace,  and  threaten  them  with  a  war  of  extermination,  unless  those  who 
address  those  summoLses  are  fully  prepared  to  go  into  the  rebellion  which  they  con- 
template. Well,  then,  gentlemen,  on  the  21st  that  letter  was  addressed  to  Major 
Crozier.  There  was  no  want  of  fair  warning,  and  everything  was  done  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  to  try  if  it  might  not  be  possible  to  arrest  this  prisoner  and  his 
misguided  followers  in  their  criminal  course. 

Major  Crozier  took  what  was  probably  the  most  judicious  course,  in  spreading 
far  and  wide  proclamations  that  if  those  who  had  begun  this  movement  would  only 
go  peaceably  back  to  their  homes  they  should  be  let  off,  and  their  leaders  only  be 
required  to  answer  for  it.  The  prisoner  and  his  followers  must  have  been  aware  of 
that,  and  they  had  that  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  the  course  upon  which 
they  had  entered. 

The  next  thing  we  find  is  that  open  hostilities  break  out  and  blood  is  shed. 
Now,  gentlemen,  how  did  that  come  to  happen  ?  What  were  these  men  doing,  the  f 
police  and  volunteers  of  Prince  Albert — what  were  they  doing  when  they  were  1 1 
attacked  by  an  armed  band  and  many  of  the m  slain  ?  They  were  simply  discharging 
the  duty  of  true  and  loyal  citizens,  in  endeavoring  to  protect  property  and  to  keep 
the  peace.  1  ask  you  what  crimes  these  unfortunate  men  had  committed  whose 
bodies  were  left  on  the  battlefield  that  day:  just  the  crime  of  being  loyal  and  brave 
subjects. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  are  to  speak  of  religion,  I  must  confess  I  never  heard  religion 
so  used  as  we  have  heard  it  to-day.  It  was  said  by  two  or  three,  I  forget  how  many 
witnesses,  that  the  prisoner  declared  to  them,  that  he  said  to  his  followers  :  In  the 
name  of  God  the  Father,  fire,  and  three  mon  are  laid  out,  it  may  be  dead ;  in  the 
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nam©  of  G-od  the  Son,  fire  ;  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  G-host,  fire,  and  nine  bodies  are 
left  on  the  field,  and  the  prisoner  returns  to  do  what  ?  To  lament  the  loss  of  life  ? 
No,  gentlemen,  to  rouse  the  cheers  of  his  soldiers  and  thank  God  for  his  victory,  and 
praise  them  for  their  shooting.  Now,  when  we  talk  of  humanity  we  must  look  to 
facts.  We  have  no  right  to  shirk  duties  that  are  incumbent  upon  us,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  bring  before  you  plainly  all  those  facts,  which  are  undeniable,  and  to  ask  you 
to  draw  from  them  what  you  consider  to  be  the  fair  and  proper  inference.  We  have 
heard  of  humanity,  and  credit  has  been  claimed  for  humanity.  You  remember  what 
the  prisoner  said  to  two  witnesses  after  Fish  Creek,  where  more  blood  was  shed — 
that  being  then  urged  to  make  peace,  he  said  :  "  No,  we  must  yet  have  another  fight, 
and  then  our  terms  will  be  better."  Well,  gentlemen,  human  life  is  sacred,  and  the 
position  of  the  prisoner  is  a  terrible  one,  but  when  we  are  asked  for  sympathy  for  a 
person  in  his  position,  those  only  can  ask  us  to  respect  the  sacredness  of  human  life 
who  respect  it  themselves.  Has  there  been  any  respect  for  human  life  in  this 
rebellion,  or  any  humanity  shown  ?  Has  there  been  any  reason  or  justification  for 
the  criminal  acts  which  have  been  committed  ?  These  are  questions  which  each  one 
of  you  must  ask  himself,  and  which  you  must  decide  according  to  the  evidence  laid 
before  you  ? 

Well,  gentlemen,  we  have  the  evidence  to  show  that  this  rebellion  was  designed 
contrived,  premeditated  and  prepared,  that  it  was  carried  out  with  deliberation  and 
intention,  that  it  was  the  result  of  no  sudden  impulse,  that  it  was  no  outburst  of  pas- 
sion, but  it  was  clearly,  calmly,  and  deliberately  opened  and  carried  out. 

Then  the  next  thing  we  find,  or  the  next  feature  which  I  must  call  your  atten- 
tion to,  is  that  which  my  learned  friend  has  argued.  We  say  this  was  not  a  rebellion 
got  up  and  carried  out  from  mistaken  motives  of  patriotism,  but  that  the  leader 
was  actuated  by  selfish  motives.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Astley,  who  tells 
you  that  at  the  battle  of  Batoche  the  prisoner  wanted  him  to  go  and  see  the  general 
and  contrive  some  means  by  which  he  could  be  introduced  to  him,  that  he  might 
then  explain  to  him  that  he  was  the  founder  of  this  new  religion,  and  that  the  coun- 
cillors were  responsible  for  the  war,  and  ha  said  to  Astley,  "  you  know  I  have  never 
borne  arms."  Astley  points  to  the  contrary,  that  he  had  borne  arms.  Now,  if  he 
did  say  that,  was  that  the  act  of  an  honest  man,  a  brave  man,  or  a  true  man  ?  Was 
it  right  in  him  as  an  honest  and  a  brave  man  to  get  it  represented  not  that  he  but 
his  followers  were  responsible  for  the  rebellion,  and  that  his  share  in  the  business  was 
religious  only  ?  You  have  further  the  evidence  of  Astley,  who  tells  you  that  in  his 
conversation  with  the  prisoner  at  Batoche  the  principal  thing  in  the  prisoner's  mind 
seemed  to  be  his  own  grievances.  Jackson  tells  you  the  same  story,  and  Noiin  con- 
firms it  and  so  does  Father  Andre. 

My  learned  friend  also  stated  to  you  that  wherever  we  find  there  was  a  question 
of  leniency  and  extreme  measures  the  prisoner's  voice  was  always  for  the  latter.  His 
treatment  of  McKay,  does  that  bear  out  this  assertion  or  not  ?  McKay  went  with 
great  self  risk,  and  incurred  great  danger,  to  the  enemy's  camp,  among  a  band  of 
armed  men,  saying  that  he  did  not  come  as  a  spy,  but  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
soldiers,  and  he  came  to  warn  them  against  their  criminal  measures.  I  cannot  for- 
bear in  passing  here  to  mention  that  it  is  well  for  this  country  that  we  had  among 
us  men  like  Mr.  McKay  and  one  or  two  others.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  praiseworthy 
conduct  of  Mr.  McKay  before  the  rebels  many  others  would  have  flocked  to  the  rebel- 
lion, and  which  then  would  have  had  greater  chances  of  success.  You  remember  the 
charge  made  against  Mr.  McKay,  and  you  remember  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
met,  and  you  remember  the  expressions  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  It  is 
well,  I  say,  we  had  in  the  country  men  like  McKay,  men  who  deserve  so  well  of 
their  country. 

It  is  well,  too,  we  have  had  in  this  country  a  man  whose  conduct,  I  think, 
entitles  him  to  all  credit.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Astley ;  for  it  is  to  my  mind  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  gallantry  of  the  troops  would  have  rescued  the  prisoners  at  Batoche  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  conduct  there.  G-entlemen,  when  he  got  to  the  camp  of 
General  Middleton  his  own  life  was  safe,  and  it  wa3  the  act  of  a  brave  man  that 
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Astley,  after  he  had  saved  himself,  did  not  hesitate  again  to  risk  his  own  life  in  his 
praiseworthy  desire  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Gentlemen,  what  do  we  find  with  regard  to  the  treatment  ,of  Mr.  McKey  ?  He 
was  tried  for  his  life  because  he  had  attempted  to  teach  reason  and  sense  to  his 
fellow  half-breeds.  We  find  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  brought  the  charge  against  him, 
and  said  it  was  his  blood  they  wanted,  and  McKay  having  spoken  for  himself  that 
Champagne  got  up  and  said :  "  We  want  no  blood  here ;  we  want  only  our  rights," 
and  the  prisoner  then  left  the  room  and  went  away. 

Are  you  satisfied  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Champagne  McKay  would  be  where  he 
is  to-day  ?  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  evidence  bears  out  fully  that  feature  of  the 
case  to  which  my  learned  friend  called  your  attention  ? 

Well,  gentlemen,  there  is  but  one  more  feature  to  which  I  must  call  your  atten- 
tion. My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  has  said  that  the  prisoner  and  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  rebellion,  cannot  be  fairly  accused  of  any  attempt  to  incite 
the  Indians,  of  any  attempt  to  induce  them  to  take  up  arms.  Gentlemen,  is  there 
any  foundation  for  that  statement  of  my  learned  friend  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  documents  we  find  in  his  handwriting  were  ever  made  use  of  ? 

Do  you  think,  gentlemen,  that  men  at  a  time  of  that  sort  would  write  out  state- 
ments which  they  do  not  entertain  ?  Do  you  think  they  put  in  writing  and  sign 
with  their  own  names  plans  which  they  don't  intend  to  carry  out,  or  do  you  think 
that  these  words  which  I  find  in  that  document,  No.  112,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
prisoner,  signed  by  himself,  and  in  which  I  find  these  expressions,  are  without 
intent : 

"  Take  all  the  ammunition  you  can  in  whatever  store  they  may  be ;  murmur, 
growl  and  threaten ;  raise  up  the  Indians ;  do  all  you  can  to  put  the  police  in  an 
impossible  position." 

Do  you  think  the  letters  to  Poundmaker,  found  in  his  camp,  which  it  is  shown 
was  sent  to  him  by  a  half-breed,  in  Eiel'sown  handwriting,  telling  him  of  the  victory 
over  the  police  at  Duck  Lake,  and  thanking  God  for  their  success :  "  If  it  is  possible, 
and  you  have  not  yet  taken  Battleford,  destroy  it ;  take  all  the  provisions  and  come 
to  us ;  your  number  is  such  that  you  can  send  us  a  detachment  of  forty  or  fifty  men." 
Do  you  think  that  that,  sent  as  it  was  to  an  Indian  chief,  was  not  intended  to 
raise  him  to  take  up  arms  and  go  on  the  war  path  and  assist  in  this  rebellion  ? 

My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  must  have  forgotten  what  is  due  to  a  prisoner 
when  he  charged  those  who  were  acting  for  the  Crown  with  some  warmth  for  not  hav- 
ing called  Poundmaker  to  prove  the  receipt  of  that  document.  He  was  good  enough  at 
the  same  time  to  say  that  those  who  were  conducting  the  case  for  the  Crown  were  per- 
sons who  understood  fair  play.  It  was  because  we  did  understand  fair  play,  because 
it  would  have  been  improper  to  have  called  Poundmaker  to  swear  to  that,  that  we 
did  not  call  him.  If  we  had  attempted  to  put  Poundmaker  in  the  box  to  prove  the 
receipt  of  this  document  we  should  have  been  asking  Poundmaker  to  declare  on  his 
oath  his  own  complicity  in  this  rebellion  and  Poundmaker  would  have  said  to  us  "  I 
decline  to  answer  your  questions,"  and  any  judge  would  have  said  to  those  who  acted 
for  the  Crown,  "  gentlemen,  you  had  no  business  to  put  a  man  in  that  position."  Now 
that  is  our  answer  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  the  charge  that  we  didn't  caU 
the  prisoners  to  prove  their  own  guilt  out  of  their  own  mouth.  It  was  because  we 
respect  the  law,  because  we  wanted  fair  play  that  we  didn't  attempt  to  call  anyone 
here  except  the  one  person  who  is  free  from  any  charge  of  complicity  in  this  rebel- 
lion, and  who  was  bound  to  prove  the  taking  of  that  letter  to  Poundmaker. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  almost  done;  but  it  is  right  to  say  to  you  these 
few  words  :  When  we  hear  rebellion  as  we  do  hear  it,  sometimes  lightly  spoken  of, 
when  we  read  rebellion  sometimes  lightly  written  about,  do  these  people,  gentlemen, 
who  speak  of  armed  rebellion  as  a  thing  to  be  spoken  of  in  that  way,  do  they  think 
what  it  means  ?  Not  what  it  may  mean,  but  what  it  must  mean  ;  not  what  it  may 
mean  in  theory  but  what  wo  know  it  by  sad  experience  it  is  in  fact. 

Armed  rebellion  means  the  sacrifice  of  innocent  lives,  it  means  the  loss  of  fathers, 
brothers,  sisters,  parents,  the  destruction  of  many  homes,  and  still  more  the  lifelong 
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bitter  desolation  of  many  human  hearts,  and  gentlemen,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
for  one  moment  to  speak  lightly  of  anything  which  necessarily  involves  these  terrible 
consequences. 

If  this  scheme  had  succeeded,  gentlemen,  if  these  Indians  had  been  roused,  can 
any  man  with  a  human  heart  contemplate  without  a  shudder  the  atrocities,  the  cruel- 
ties which  would  have  overspread  this  land. 

Those  who  are  guilty  of  this  rebellion  and  those  who  have  not  a  proper  excuse, 
have  taken  the  step  upon  their  own  heads,  and  they  must  suffer  the  punishment 
which  the  law  from  all  time,  and  which  the  law  for  the  last  five  centuries  has  declared 
to  be  the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  treason. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  Crown  in  this  case  has  a  double  duty  to  perform.  In  the 
first  place,  to  see  that  the  prisoner  has  had  every  impartiality  and  fair  play  and 
every  consideration  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  give  him,  and  which  the  law 
afforded  him.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that.  If  this  fair  play  has  not  been 
granted,  if  this  trial  has  not  been  impartial,  if  we  have  omitted  any  part  of  our  duty, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  the  prisoner's  life  has  been  in  our  hands  quite  as  much  as  in  the 
hands  of  the  learned  gentlemen  for  the  defence. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  have  another  duty  to  perform  ;  we  have  the  cause  of  public 
justice  entrusted  to  our  hands  j  we  have  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  cause  of  public 
justice  is  properly  served,  that  justice  is  done. 

I  will  leave  this  case  with  confidence  in  your  hands . 

The  Crown  asks  only  what  is  just,  and  the  Crown  believes  justice  will  be  done. 
That  is  all  the  public  and  all  the  community  have  ever  asked,  and  to  that  the  public 
and  the  community  are  fully  entitled  and  that  they  believe  they  will  receive. 

THE  JUDGE'S  CHARGE. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson.  —Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  this  is  an  important  case 
and  will  require  your  very  serious  consideration,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt. 
The  duties  which  devolved  upon  those  gentlemen  who  had  the  prosecution  in  hand, 
are  ended.  They  have  called  their  witnesses,  and  you  have  heard  what  they  have 
had  to  say ;  in  addition  to  that — and  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  it  is  permitted — 
you  have  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  accused  what  he  has  to  say. 

The  remainder  of  the  case  rests  with  yourself  and  me.  My  duty  is  to  show  you, 
to  place  before  you  as  well  as  I  can,  what  the  law  is,  to  refresh  your  memory  as  to 
the  evidence  which  has  been  given  pro  and  con,  and  then  leave  the  determination 
upon  that  evidence  to  yourselves. 

Now,  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  is,  as  I  told  you,  a  very  serious  one.  It  is 
the  most  serious  one  in  the  whole  criminal  category.  It  is  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
In  order  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken,  that  I  may  not  misplace  any  words,  it  will  be 
right  for  me  to  read  to  you  what  high  treason  is.  The  charge  of  high  treason,  which 
is  laid  against  the  prisoner,  is  that  of  levying  war  against  Her  Majesty  in  her  realms 
in  these  territories,  it  is  founded  upon  a  very  old  English  statute,  one  on  which  is 
based  the  whole  law  of  treason,  and  which  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III :— » 
"  When  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the  King  in  his  realm,  or  be  adherent 
to  the  King's  enemies  in  his  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the  realm  or 
elsewhere,  and  thereof  be  proveably  attainted  of  open  deed  by  the  people  of  their 
condition,  that  this  shall  be  one  ground  upon  which  the  party  accused  of  the  offence 
and  legally  proved  to  have  committed  the  offence,  shall  be  held  to  be  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  high  treason." 

Now,  in  order  to  constitute  the  crime  of  high  treason  by  levying  war,  a  standard 
authority  lays  down  this :  "  To  constitute  high  treason  by  levying  war,  there  must 
be  insurrection,  there  must  be  force  accompanying  that  insurrection,  and  it  must  be 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  of  a  general  nature.  And  if  all  these  circum- 
stances are  found  to  concur  in  any  individual  case  that  is  brought  under  investiga- 
tion, that  is  quite  sufficient  to  constitute  a  levying  of  war."  The  charge  upon  which 
the  prisoner  is  upon  his  trial  is  under  that  statute,  that  clause  of  the  statute,  and  it 
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charges  him  with  levying  war  upon  Her  Majesty  at  the  locality  of  Duck  Lake,  North- 
West  Territories ;  also  at  Fish  Creek,  and  also  at  Batoche.  Having  refreshed  your 
memory  as  to  the  evidence  which  was  supplied  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  which 
you  have  heard  on  the  part  of  the  defence,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  say  whether  that 
has  been  proved  or  not.  If  it  has  not  been  proved,  if  the  evidence  has  not  brought 
it  home  conclusively  to  this  man,  he  should  be  acquitted.  If  it  has  been  brought 
home  to  the  prisoner,  then  another  question  turns  up  which  you  will  have  most 
seriously  to  consider,  is  he  answerable  ? 

My  intention  now  is  to  read  the  evidence  which  has  been  taken.  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  do  so,  from  the  way  it  has  been  given,  and  after  I  have  read  it,  to  draw  your 
attention  to  it  and  to  make  a  few  observations  that  occur  to  me,  which  may  be  useful 
to  yourselves  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  Before  I  read  the  evidence,  I  may  remark 
that  before  the  prisoner  can  be  convicted  you  must  be  satisfied  that  he  was  implicated 
in  the  acts  charged  against  him.  It  must  be  brought  home  to  him,  otherwise  he  is 
entitled  to  be  acquitted.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  he  was  implicated  in  the  acts 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  implicated,  he  must  as  completely  satisfy  you  that 
he  is  not  answerable  by  reason  of  unsoundness  ot  mind. 

You  will  recollect  that  there  are  two  points  which  you  must  consider  ;  first,  was 
this  man  implicated,  supposing  him  to  be  sane,  in  the  acts  charged  against  him  ?  It 
is  for  the  Crown  to  satisfy  you  upon  that.  If  he  was  so  implicated,  are  you  satisfied, 
from  what  has  been  shown,  that  he  is  not  answerable  ?  ■ 

(Portions  of  the  evidence  read  by  his  Honor,  and  the  Court  adjourned  at  six 
o'clock.) 

Saturday,  1st  August,  1885. 

Court  opened  at  10  a.  m. 

His  Honor  continues  to  read  portions  of  the  evidence  to  the  jury,  after  which  he 
says  : — 

Gentlemen  of  she  Jury, — In  opening  my  remarks  to  you  yesterday  afternoon, 
I  explained  to  you  that  an  important  duty  devolved  upon  us,  om  share  of  it  upon 
myself  and  the  other  upon  yourselves.  My  part  of  that  duty  being  to  see  that  you 
recollect  the  evidence  placed  before  you,  and  that  any  salient  points  that  struck  me  as 
important,  and  that  might  assist  you  in  your  deliberation,  are  brought  to  your  notice, 
and  also  that  the  law  as  it  relates  to  this  case  is  laid  fairly  before  you,  and  then  I  will 
leave  it  to  you  to  determine  upon  the  evidence  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner .  I  explained  to  you  toat  the  features  of  this  case  differ  from  ordinary  cases, 
in  that  it  presents  for  your  consideration,  first,  the  question  whether  or  not  (what  is 
in  legal  phraseology)  the  "overt  acts"  charged  have  been  committed,  and  whether 
the  prisoner  was  a  participant  in  those  acts.  If  that  has  not  been  brought  home  to 
the  prisoner,  if  the  Crown  has  not  satisfied  you  conclusively  upon  that  point,  the 
prisoner  should  be  acquitted  out  and  out.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  feel  that  he  was 
so  implicated,  you  have  to  determine  the  further  question,  whether  it  has  been  shown 
with  equal  conclusiveness  that  this  man  was  not  answerable  for  the  commission  of  the 
acts  charged  against  him. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  remarks,  I  think  I  ought  to  digress  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Reference  has  been  made  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  With  that  we  have 
really  nothing  to  do,  we  have  simply  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  by 
law.  Still  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  tell  you  how  that  duty  comes  to  be  im- 
posed on  us. 

In  the  first  place,  Great  Britain  owning  these  territories  transferred  the  adminis- 
tration of  peace,  order  and  the  good  government  of  them  to  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
That  was  in  1871.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  accepted  this  charge,  and  in  1875  passed 
their  first  law,  by  which  the  prisoner  would  have  been  tried  in  the  territories  by  the 
chief  justice,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  of  Manitoba,  with  a  stipendi- 
ary magistrate  beside  him  and  a  jury  of  eight.  This  was  brought  into  force  in  1876, 
but  for  some  reason,  possibly  owing  to  difficulties  in  its  working,  was  altered  in  1877. 
It  was  altered  by  providing  that  instead  of  a  judge  from  Manitoba  being  sent  here,  the 
court  should  be  held  in  the  territories,  and  presided  over  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate 
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and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  with  the  intervention  of  a  jury  of  six,  that  is  in  cases  of 
capital  offences.  It  having  been  found  inconvenient,  and,  probably,  in  some  cases, 
impossible  to  get  the  number  of  magistrates  required  in  all  places,  the  statute  of 
1880  was  passed,  reducing  the  number  of  magistrates  sitting  with  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  to  one,  and  there  the  law  stands.  The  council  for  the  defence, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  and  I  think  in  a  proper  manner,  and  at  a  proper  time, 
objected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court.  They  deemed  it  right  to  say  that  that  law  is 
not  such  a  law  as  the  Parliament  of  Canada  can  pass,  and  that  therefore  this  court 
has  not  jurisdiction  to  try  this  case.  It  may  perhaps  strike  you  as  strange,  but  at 
the  same  time  all  the  counsel  knew  it  as  lawyers  that  while  it  was  a  proper  time  for 
them  to  make  that  objection,  I  sitting  here  could  not  say  whether  they  were  right 
or  wrong  in  their  opinions,  and  why  ?  I  will  tell  you,  because  in  the  Act  of  1877, 
when  Parliament  altered  the  law  relieving  the  provincial  judges  from  coming  into 
the  territories  to  hold  such  courts,  a  provision  was  made  which  does  not  exist  in  any 
of  the  Provinces,  that  if  the  accused  felt  aggrieved  on  his  trial,  there  should  be  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Manitoba.  They  did  not  allow  this  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Crown,  it  is  a  special  privilege  given  to  those  accused  of  capital 
offences.  Having  accepted  a  commission  under  the  law,  it  would  strike  one  as 
strange  that  I  should  take  it  upon  myself  without  anything  further  to  say  that  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  had  exceeded  their  power  and  should  not  have  passed  that  Act. 
I  was  not  called  upon  to  do  that.  That  question  had  been  disposed  of  within  a  few 
days  before  this  objection  was  raised.  In  deciding  that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
held  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  Canada  passed  in  1880,  was  not  ultra  viresy  that 
is  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada  did  not  exceed  their  powers  in  passing  it,  and 
therefore  it  would  have  been  a  piece  of  utter  impertinence  on  my  part  to  questioa 
their  decision.  At  the  same  time  the  exception  was  very  properly  put  on  the  record 
and  at  the  proper  time. 

You  have  heard,  and  are  masters  of  the  evidence,  and  therefore  I  will  be  very 
brief  in  making  what  remarks  I  have  to  make  to  you.  The  questions  really  for  you 
to  determine  are,  first,  are  you  satisfied  that  there  was  a  rebellion  ?  If  you  are  sat- 
isfied that  there  was  a  rebellion,  as  I  think  you  must  be,  the  first  question  I  will  ask 
then  is  it  brought  home  conclusively  to  you  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  impli- 
cated ?  In  charges  of  this  sort  there  are  no  classes,  no  accessories,  all  are  principals. 
If  you  are  conclusively  convinced  that  the  prisoner  was  implicated,  then  has  any- 
thing been  shown  here  to  relieve  him  from  responsibility  ?  His  counsel  urged  that 
at  the  time  he  committed  the  acts  charged  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  that  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing,  and  for  that  reason  he  should  be  acquitted.  This  question 
of  unsoundness  of  mind  has  given  rise  in  former  years  to  a  very  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration. I  heard  a  case  referred  to  yesterday  which  resulted  in  a  great  scandal 
in  Great  Britain  That  was  not  the  only  case,  it  was  followed  some  years  afterwards 
by  a  case  involving  still  greater  scandal.  The  law  has  been  put  in  such  a  shape  now 
that  when  the  question  was  set  up,  judges  may  be  able  to  tell  the  jury  fixedly  in 
words  what  their  duties  are  in  regard  to  responsibility  for  crime  when  insanity  is 
set  up  as  a  defence.  As  to  insanity,  as  you  saw  yesterday,  doctors  differ  as  do  lawyers. 
Month  by  month  I  may  say,  week  by  week,  additions  are  made  to  classes  of  mania, 
new  terms  are  used,  branches  which  were  under  the  simple  category  of  mania  come 
out  with  new  names.  I  heard  a  name  given  in  evidence  yesterday  that  I  never  heard 
before,  magalomania,  but  it  seems  to  be  accepted  as  a  symptom  or  as  a  fixed  branch 
of  insanity,  but  it  is  not  every  man  who  is  pronounced  insane  by  the  doctors  and  who 
from  charity  or  kindness  should  be  placed  under  restraint  and  be  put  in  one  of  the 
asylums ;  it  is  not  I  say,  every  one  of  them  that  is  to  be  held  free  from  being  called 
upon  to  answer  for  offences  he  may  commit  against  the  criminal  law. 

The  line  is  drawn  very  distinctly,  and  where  the  line  is  drawn  I  will  tell  you 
shortly.  Before  doing  so,  and  to  assist  you  in  your  deliberations,  let  me  draw  your 
attention  to  some  points  suggested  to  my  mind  by  the  evidence.  You  recollect  tho 
statements  as  to  the  prisoner's  appropriating  property,  and  making  prisoners  of 
others  simply  because  they,  to  his  idea,  opposed  him  in  his  movements.  It  has  been 
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suggested  by  the  Crown,  in  reference  to  the  $35,000,  that  it  tends  to  show  that  this 
was  all  a  scheme  of  the  prisoner's  to  put  money  in  his  own  pocket.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  one  of  the  witnesses,  Nolin  speaks  distinctly  as  to  the  $35,000,  and  on  that 
branch  of  his  evidence  we  have  his  corroborated  by  the  priest  Father  Andre,  and 
further  by  Jackson.  Then  you  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Captain  Young  as 
to  the  conversations  he  had  with  the  prisoner.  Witness  after  witness  gave  evidence 
as  to  what  occurred  in  March,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  rebellion. 
Some  of  them  speak  of  the  prisoner  being  very  irritable  when  the  subject  of  religion 
was  brought  up.  It  appears,  however,  that  his  irritability  had  passed  away  when 
he  was  coming  down  with  Captain  Young,  as  we  do  not  hear  anything  of  it  then. 
Does  this  show  reasoning  power  ? 

Then  at  what  date  can  you  fix  this  insanity  as  having  commenced  ?  The  theory 
of  the  defence  fixes  the  insanity  as  having  commenced  only  in  March,  but  threats  of 
what  he  intended  to  do  began  in  December.  Admitting  that  the  insanity  only  com- 
menced about  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  what  does  seem  strange 
to  me  is  that  these  people  who  were  about  him,  it  they  had  an  insane  man  in  their 
midst,  that  some  of  them  had  not  the  charity  to  go  before  a  magistrate  and  lay 
an  information  setting  forth  that  there  was  an  insane  man  amongst  them,  and  that  a 
breach  of  the  peace  was  liable  to  occur  at  any  moment,  and  that  he  should  be  taken 
care  of.  I  only  suggest  that  to  you,  not  that  you  are  to  take  it  as  law,  I  merely 
suggest  it  to  you  as  turning  upon  the  evidence.  Having  made  the  remarks  I  have,  I  am 
simply  called  upon  to  tell  you  what  is  legal  insanity,  insanity  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
so  far  as  crime  is  concerned.  The  Crown  must  in  all  cases,  particularly  such  as  this, 
bring  home  conclusively  the  crime  charged  to  the  prisoner.  If  the  Crown  has  done 
that,  on  the  prisoner  rests  the  responsibility  of  relieving  himself  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  acts.  The  law  directs  me  to  tell  you  that  every  man  is  presumable  to 
be  sane  and  to  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  be  responsible  for  his  crimes 
until  the  contrary  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction.  And  that  to  establish  a  defence  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that  at  the  time  he  committed  the 
act,  the  party  accused  was  laboring  under  such  defective  reasoning  from  a  diseased 
mind  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  committing,  or  that  if  he 
did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  doing  wrong.  That  I  propound  to  you 
as  the  law. 

If  the  evidence  conclusively  satisfies  you  that  the  prisoner  was  implicated  in 
these  acts  or  in  any  of  them  I  may  say,  has  it  been  clearly  proved  to  you  that  at  the 
time  he  committed  those  acts  he  was  laboring  under  such  defective  reasoning  caused 
by  disease  of  the  mind  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  com- 
mitting, or  if  he  did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  doing  wrong  ?  If  the 
evidences  convinces  you  and  convinces  you  conclusively  that  such  was  the  case,  then 
your  duty  is  to  acquit  the  prisoner  on  that  ground,  and  you  are  required  to  declare 
that  he  is  acquitted  by  you  on  account  of  such  insanity. 

I  think  I  have  reduced  my  remarks  within  the  smallest  possible  compass.  You 
have  been  kept  close  at  this  case  since  Tuesday  morning,  and  I  cannot  conceive  that 
any  further  remarks  would  be  of  any  assistance  to  you.  On  you  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  pronouncing  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Not 
only  must  you  think  of  the  man  in  the  dock,  but  you  must  think  of  society  at  large, 
you  are  not  called  upon  to  think  of  the  Government  at  Ottawa  simply  as  a  Govern* 
ment,  you  have  to  think  of  the  homes  and  of  the  people  who  live  in  this  country,  you 
have  to  ask  yourselves,  can  such  things  be  permitted  ?  There  was  one  point  I 
intended  to  have  mentioned  but  which  has  escaped  me.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  law  of  the  land  under  which  this  trial  is  held  was  objected  to  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  and  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  object  to  it,  but  the  law  of  the  land  was  in 
existence  years  before  he  came  into  this  country  three  years  ago,  that  Act  came  into 
force  in  1875,  and  the  law  which  he  is  said  to  have  broken  has  been  in  existence  for 
centuries,  and  I  think  I  may  fairly  say  to  you  that  if  a  man  chooses  to  come  into  the 
country,  he  shall  not  say,  I  will  do  as  I  like  and  no  laws  can  touch  me.  A  perso 
coming  into  the  country  is  supposed  to  know  the  law,  it  is  his  duty.    We  have  th 
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law  given  to  us  and  we  are  called  upon  to  administer  it.  I,  under  the  oath  that  I  have 
taken,  and  you,  under  the  oath  administered  to  you  on  Tuesday  morning,  are  to  pass 
between  this  man  and  the  Crown.  If  therefore  the  Crown  has  not  conclusively  brought 
guilt  home  to  the  prisoner,  say  so,  say  that  you  acquit  him  simply  by  reason  of  that. 

On  the  jury  returning,  after  having  retired  to  consider  their  verdict,  the  clerk 
of  the  court  says,  gentlemen  are  you  agreed  upon  your  verdict  ?  How  say  you,  is 
the  prisoner  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 

The  jury  find  the  prisoner  guilty. 

Clerk  —Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  hearken  to  your  verdict  as  the  court  records  it, 
"  You  find  the  prisoner,  Louis  Kiel,  guilty,  so  say  you  all."  The  jury  answer 
"guilty." 

A  Juror. — Your  Honors,  I  have  been  asked  by  my  brother  jurors  to  recommend 
the  prisoner  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Justice  .Richardson. — I  may  say  in  answer  to  you  that  the  recommendation 
which  you  have  given  will  be  forwarded  in  proper  manner  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Do  your  Honors  propose  to  pass  sentence  now  ?  I  believe  the 
proper  course  is  to  ask  the  sentence  of  the  court  upon  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — Louis  Eiel,  have  you  anything  to  say  why  the  sentence 
of  the  court  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  you,  for  the  offence  of  which  you  have 
been  found  guilty  ? 

Prisoner. — Yes,  your  Honor  

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.— Before  the  accused  answers  or  makes  any  remarks,  as  sug- 
gested by  your  Honors,  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  your  Honors  to  kindly  note  the  ob- 
jections which  I  have  already  taken  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — It  is  noted,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  You  understand  of  course 
why  I  cannot  rule  upon  it. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — It  is  simply  so  as  to  reserve  any  recourse  the  law  may  allow 
os  hereafter. 

Prisoner. — Can  I  speak  now  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — Oh,  yes. 

Prisoner. — Your  Honors,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — There  is  no  jury  now,  they  are  discharged. 

Prisoner. — Well,  they  have  passed  away  before  me. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — Yes,  they  have  passed  away. 

Prisoner. — But  at  the  same  time  I  consider  them  yet  still  there,  still  in  their  seat. 
The  court  has  done  the  work  for  me,  and  although  at  first  appearance  it  seems  to  be 
against  me,  I  am  so  confident  in  the  ideas  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  express 
yesterday,  that  I  think  it  is  for  good,  and  not  for  my  loss.  Up  to  this  moment  I 
have  been  considered  by  a  certain  party  as  insane,  by  another  party  as  a  criminal, 
by  another  party  as  a  man  with  whom  it  was  doubtful  whether  to  have  any  inter- 
course. So  there  was  hostility,  and  there  was  contempt,  and  there  was  avoidance. 
To  day,  by  the  verdict  of  the  court,  one  of  those  three  situations  has  disappeared. 

I  suppose  that  after  having  been  condemned,  I  will  cease  to  be  called  a  fool,  and 
for  me,  it  is  a  great  advantage.  I  consider  it  as  a  great  advantage.  If  I  have  a 
mission — I  say  "  if,"  for  the  sake  of  those  who  doubt,  but  for  my  part  it  means 
*'  since,"  since  I  have  a  mission,  I  cannot  fulfil  my  mission  as  long  as  I  am  looked 
upon  as  an  insane  being — human  being,  as  the  moment  I  begin  to  ascend  that  scale 
1  begin  to  succeed. 

You  have  asked  me,  your  Honors,  if  I  have  anything  to  say  why  my  sentence 
should  not  be  passed.    Yes,  it  is  on  that  point  particularly  my  attention  is  directed. 

Before  saying  anything  about  it,  I  wish  to  take  notice  that  if  there  has  ever  been 
any  contradiction  in  my  life,  it  is  at  this  moment,  and  do  I  appear  excited  ?  Am  I 
very  irritable?  Can  I  control  myself?  And  it  is  just  on  religion  and  on 
politics,  and  I  am  contradicted  at  this  moment  on  politics,  and  the  smile  that  cornea 
to  my  face  is  not  an  act  of  my  will  so  much  as  it  comes  naturally  from  the  satisfac- 
tion that  I  proved  that  I  experienced  seeing  one  of  my  difficulties  disappearing. 
Should  1  be  executed — at  least  if  I  were  going  to  be  executed — I  would  not  be 
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executed  as  an  insane  man.  It  would  bo  a  great  consolation  for  my  mother,  for  my 
wife,  for  my  children,  for  my  brothers,  for  my  relatives,  even  for  my  protectors,  for 
my  countrymen.  I  thank  the  gentlemen  who  were  composing  the  jury  for  having 
recommended  me  to  the  clemency  of  the  court.  When  I  expressed  the  great  hopes 
that  1  have  just  expressed  to  you,  I  don't  express  it  without  grounds.  My  hopes  are 
reasonable,  and  since  they  are  recommended,  since  tho  recommendation  of  the  jury 
to  the  Crown  is  for  clemency,  it  would  be  easy  for  me,  your  Honor,  to  make  an 
incendiary  protest  and  take  the  three  reasons  which  have  been  reasonably  put  for- 
ward by  my  good  lawyers  and  learned  lawyors  about  the  jury,  about  their  selection, 
about  the  one  who  selected  them,  and  about  the  competency  of  the  court ;  but  why 
should  I  do  it  since  the  court  has  undertaken  to  prove  that  I  am  a  reasonable  man  ? 
Must  not  I  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  show  that  they  are  right,  and  that  I 
am  reasonable?  And  yesterday,  when  I  said,  by  repeating  the  evidence  which  had 
been  given  against  me,  when  I  said  in  conclusion  that  you  had  a  decent  prophet,  I 
have  just  to  day  the  great  opportunity  of  proving  it  is  so.  Besides  clearing  me  of 
the  stain  of  insanity,  clearing  my  career  of  the  stain  of  insanity,  I  think  the  verdict 
that  has  been  given  against  me  is  a  proof  that  I  am  more  than  ordinary  myself,  but 
that  the  circumstances  and  the  help  which  is  given  to  me  is  more  than  ordinary,  are 
more  than  ordinary,  and  although  I  consider  myself  only  as  others,  yet  by  the  will  of 
God,  by  His  Providence,  by  the  circumstances  which  have  surrounded  me  for  fifteen 
years,  I  think  that  I  have  been  called  on  to  do  something  which,  at  least  in  the 
North -West,  nobody  has  done  yet.  And  in  some  way  I  think,  that,  to  a  certain 
number  of  people,  the  verdict  against  me  to-day  is  a  proof  that  maybe  I  am  a 
prophet,  maybe  Eiel  is  a  prophet,  he  suffered  enough  for  it.  Now,  I  have  been 
hunted  as  an  elk  for  fifteen  years.  David  has  been  seventeen,  I  think  1  will  have  to 
be  about  two  years  still.  If  the  misfortunes  that  I  have  had  to  go  through  were  to 
be  as  long  as  those  of  old  David,  I  would  have  two  years  still,  but  I  hope  it  will  come 
sooner.  1  have  two  reasons  why  I  would  ask  that  sentence  should  not  be  passed 
upon  me,  against  me.  You  will  excuse  me,  you  know  my  difficulty  in  speaking 
English,  and  have  had  no  time  to  prepare,  your  Honor,  and  even  had  I  prepared 
anything,  it  would  have  been  impertect  enough,  and  I  have  not  prepared,  and  1  wish 
you  would  excuse  what  I  have  to  say,  the  way  which  I  will  be  able  to  perhaps 
express  it. 

The  troubles  of  the  Saskatchewan  are  not  to  be  taken  as  an  isolated  fact.  Tbey 
are  the  result  of  fifteen  years'  war.  The  head  of  that  difficulty  lies  in  the  difficulty 
of  Ked  River.  The  troubles  of  Red  River  were  called  the  troubles  of  the  North- West, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  troubles  of  the  Saskatchewan  have  not  the  name 
to-day  of  being  the  troubles  of  the  North  West.  So  the  troubles  of  186*9  being  the 
troubles  of  the  North-West,  and  the  troubles  of  1885  being  still  the  troubles  of  the 
North- West,  the  suggestion  comes  naturally  to  the  mind  of  the  observer  if  it  is  a 
continuation.  The  troubles  of  the  North- West  in  1885  are  the  continuation  of  the 
troubles  in  1869,  or  if  they  are  two  troubles  entirely  different — I  say  they  are  not. 
Canada — no,  I  ought  not  to  say  Canada,  because  it  was  a  certain  number  of  individu- 
als, perhaps  700  or  800,  that  can  have  passed  for  Canada,  but  they  camo  to  the  Red 
River,  and  they  wanted  to  take  possession  of  the  country  without  consulting  the- 
people.  J  rue,  it  was  the  half-breed  people.  There  were  a  certain  number  of  whit© 
pioneers  among  the  population,  but  the  great  majority  were  half-breeds.  We  took  up 
arms  against  the  invaders  of  the  east  without  knowing  them.  They  were  so  far 
apart  of  us,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lakes,  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  had  any 
hatred  against  them.  We  did  not  know  them.  They  came  without  notification, 
they  came  boldly.  We  said,  who  are  they,  they  said,  we  are  the  possessors  of  the- 
country.  Well,  knowing  that  it  was  not  true,  we  done  against  those  parties  coming 
from  tho  east,  what  we  used  to  do  against  the  Indians  from  the  south  and  the  west, 
when  they  would  invade  us.  Public  opinion  in  the  States  helped  us  a  great  deal. 
I  dou't  mean  to  say  that  it  is  need  to  obtain  justice  on  this  side  of  the  line  that  the 
States  should  interfere,  but,  at  that  time,  as  there  was  no  telegraph  communication 
between  the  eastern  Provinces  and  the  North- West,  no  railroad,  and  as  the  natur 
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way  of  going  to  Canada  was  through  the  United  States,  naturally  all  the  rumors,  all 
the  news,  had  to  pass  hy  the  States,  and  on  their  passage  they  had  to  meet  the 
remarks  and  observations  of  the  American  people.  The  American  people  were 
favorable  to  us.  Besides,  the  opposition  in  Canada  done  the  same  thing,  and  said  to 
the  Government :  Well,  why  did  you  go  into  the  North-West  without  consulting  the 
people  ?  We  took  up  arms,  as  I  stated,  and  we  made  hundreds  of  prisoners,  and  we 
!  negotiated.  A  treaty  was  made.  That  treaty  was  made  by  a  delegation  of  both 
parties.  Whether  you  consider  that  organization  of  the  Red  Eiver  people  at  that 
time  a  provisional  government,  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  they  were  recognized  as  a 
body  tribal,  if  you  like  to  call  it,  as  a  social  body  with  whom  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment treated.  Did  they  treat  with  them  as  they  treated  with  Indians  ?  It  will  be 
for  them  to  say,  but  they  did'nt.  Since  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  the  late  Sir 
George  Car  tier  were  delegated  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  meet  our  delegates^ 
delegates  who  had  been  appointed  by  me,  the  president— that  is  the  name  that  wa» 
given  to  me  by  the  council,  the  president  of  that  council — that  our  delegates  had  been*  ■ 
invited  three  times,  first  by  Donald  A.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  at  that 
time,  second  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Thibault  (the  late  Eev.  Mr.  Thibault),  third  by  Arch- 
bishop Tache,  who  had  been  called  from  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  the 
North-West,  when  those  three  delegates  had  invited  us  to  send  delegates,  we  thought 
that  it  was  safe  to  send  delegates,  and  I  appointed  the  Rev.  Father  Richot,  now 
curate  of  St.  Norbert,  in  Manitoba,  I  appointed  the  late  Judge  Black,  who  died  in\ 
Scotland,  I  appointed  Alfred  H.  Scott,  he  is  dead  also,  and  those  three  delegate© 
started,  with  our  bill  of  rights  of  twenty  conditions,  to  go  and  put  it  before  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  when  our  delegates  came  to  Ottawa,  the  Government 
wanted  to  treat  them  as  Indians  I  suppose.  Father  Richot  said :  If  you  don't  give 
me,  in  writing,  my  acknowledgment  as  a  delegate,  I  will  go  back,  and  you  will  ga 
with  your  bayonets  to  the  North- West,  acknowledged  my  status,  I  am  invited,  and 
I  come.  And  what  was  the  answer  ?  Our  delegates  had  been  invited  three  times^ 
how  were  they  received  in  Canada  ?  They  were  arrested — to  show  exactly  what  is 
the  right  of  nations.  They  were  arrested,  they  had  a  formal  trial,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  they  were  arrested,  and  the  protest  of  the  Rev.  Father  Richot  is 
still  in  the  document.  However,  there  was  a  treaty.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
was  delegated,  the  late  Sir  George  Cartier  was  delegated  to  treat  with  the  people. 
Sir  John  A.  MacdonaM  was  delegated.  The  late  Sir  George  Cartier  was  delegated  to> 
treat  with  the  people,  with  those  three  delegates.  Now,  how  were  they  acknowledged  ? 
Were  they  acknowledged  as  the  delegates  of  Riel  ?  Oh,  no,  they  were  acknowledged 
as  the  delegates  of  the  North- West.  The  late  Mr.  Howe,  in  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  delegates,  and  in  notifying  them  who  had  been  delegated  by  the  Canadian  Gov* 
ernment  to  treat  with  them,  told  them  that  they  were  acknowledged  as  the  delegates 
of  the  North- West.  Then  it  was  the  cause  of  the  North- West  that  they  represented. 
It  is  acknowledged  by  the  Canadian  Government  by  that  very  same  fact  that  fifteen 
years  ago  the  treaty  of  which  I  am  speaking  was  a  treaty  of  the  North- West,  of  the 
delegates  of  the  North-West,  and  if,  by  trying  to  say  that  it  was  the  delegates  of  the 
North- West,  they  wanted  to  avoid  the  fact  that  I  was  no  being  at  all,  the  whole  world 
knows  that  it  is  not  so;  they  cannot  avoid  me.  Ard  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  himself^ 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  enquiry  about  those  very  same  troubles — the  com- 
mittee sat  in  1874 — Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  said,  I  think  we  acknowledge  Riel  in  his 
status  of  a  governor.  What  was  the  treaty  ?  Was  it  an  Indian  affair  ?  If  it  had 
been  an  Indian  affair  Manitoba  would  not  have  been  as  it  is,  would  not  be  as  it  is* 
We  have  the  Manitoba  Act.  There  was  an  agreement  between  the  two  delegates  how 
the  whole  North- West  interest  would  be  considered  and  how  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment would  treat  with  the  North-West.  And  then,  having  settled  on  the  matters  of 
principle,  those  very  principles,  the  agreement  was  made  that  those  very  principles 
would  be  inaugurated  in  Manitoba  first.  There  was  a  province  erected  with  respon- 
sible government ;  the  lands,  they  were  kept  by  the  Dominion.  As  the  half-breed 
people  were  the  majority  of  Manitoba,  as  at  their  stage  of  civilization  they  were  not 
supposed  to  be  able  to  administer  their  lands,  w  e  thought  that  at  that  time  it  was  & 
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reasonable  concession  to  let  them  go,  not  because  we  were  willing  to  let  them  go,  but 
because  it  seemed  impracticable  to  have  the  administration  of  the  lands.  Still,  one 
of  the  conditions  was  that  the  lands  were  that  the  people  of  the  North-West  wanted 
the  administration  of  their  lands.  The  half-breeds  had  a  million,  and  the  land  grant 
of  1,400,000  acres  owned  about  9,500,000,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  is  about  one-seventh 
of  the  lands  of  Manitoba.  You  will  see  the  origin  of  my  insanity  and  of  my  foreign 
policy.  One-seventh  of  the  land  was  granted  to  the  people,  to  the  half-breeds  of 
Manitoba — English  and  French,  Protestant  and  Catholic ;  there  was  no  distinction 
whatever.  But  in  the  sub-division,  in  the  allotment  of  those  lands  between  the  half- 
breeds  of  Manitoba,  it  came  that  they  had  240  acres  of  land.  Now,  the  Canadian 
Government  say  that  we  will  give  to  the  half-breeds  of  the  North- West  240  acres.  If 
I  was  insane  I  would  say  yes,  but  as  I  have  had,  thank  God,  all  the  time  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  had  a  certain  degree  of  reason,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  make 
use  of  it,  and  to  say  that  one-seventh  of  the  lands  in  Manitoba,  as  to  the  inauguration 
of  a  principle  in  the  North  West,  had  to  bring  to  the  half-breeds  of  the  North- West 
at  least  as  soon  as  possible  the  gaarantee  for  the  future  that  a  seventh  of  the  lands 
will  also  be  given  to  them  ;  and  seeing  and  yourself  understanding  how  it  is  difficult 
for  a  small  population,  as  the  half-breed  population,  to  have  their  voices  heard,  I  said 
what  belongs  to  us  ought  to  be  ours.  Our  right  to  the  North-West  is  acknowledged, 
our  co-proprietorship  with  the  Indians  is  acknowledged,  since  one-seventh  of 
the  land  is  given  us,  but  we  have  not  the  means  to  be  heard.  What  will 
we  do?  I  said  to  some  of  my  friends  if  there  is  no  other  way  we  will 
make  the  people  who  have  no  country  understand  that  we  have  a  country 
here  which  we  have  ceded  on  condition.  We  want  a  seventh  of  the  lands, 
and  if  the  bargain  is  not  kept,  it  is  null  and  void,  and  we  have  no  right  to  retreat 
again.  And  if  we  cannot  have  our  seventh  of  the  lands  from  Canada,  we  will  ask 
the  people  of  the  States,  the  Italians,  to  come  and  help  us  as  emigrants.  The  Irish, 
1  will  count  them.  Now,  it  is  my  turn ;  I  thank  you.  I  count  them,  and  I  will 
show  you  if  I  made  an  insane  enumeration  of  the  parties.  I  said  we  will  invite  the 
Italians  of  the  States,  the  Irish  of  the  States,  the  Bavarians  of  the  States,  the  Poles 
of  the  States,  the  Belgians  of  the  States,  and  if  they  come  and  help  us  here  to  have 
the  seventh,  we  will  give  them  each  a  seventh;  and  to  show  that  we  are  not  fanatics, 
that  we  are  not  partizans,  that  we  do  not  wish  only  for  the  Catholic,  but  that  we  have 
a  consideration  for  those  who  are  not  Catholics.  I  said  we  will  invite  the  Danes,  we 
will  invite  the  Swedes  who  are  numerous  in  the  States,  and  the  Norwegians,  to  come 
around,  and  as  there  are  Indians  and  half-breeds  in  British  Columbia,  and  as  British 
Columbia  is  a  part  of  the  immense  North- West,  we  eaid  not  only  for  ourselves,  but 
speaking  of  our  children,  we  will  make  the  proposition,  that  if  they  help  us  to  have 
our  seventh  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  they  will  each  have  a 
seventh,  and  if  the  Jews  will  help  us,  on  condition  that  they  acknowledge  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  son  of  God  and  the  only  Saviour  of  human  kind,  and  if  they  will  help  us 
with  their  money,  we  will  give  them  a  seventh ;  and  I  said  also,  if  the  principle  of 
giving  a  seventh  of  the  lands  in  the  North- West—if  the  principle  of  giving  a 
seventh  of  the  lands  in  the  North- West  to  the  half-breeds  is  good,  it  ought 
to  be  good  in  the  east  also,  and  I  said  if  it  is  not  possible  that  our  views  should  be 
beard,  we  will  meet  as  American  citizens.  I  will  invite  the  Germans  of  the  States, 
and  I  will  say  if  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  crossing  the  line  in  the  east,  do  it, 
and  help  the  Indians  and  the  half-breeds  of  the  east  to  have  a  revenue  equivalent  to 
about  one-neventh.  And  what  would  be  the  reward  of  the  Germans?  The  reward 
of  the  Germans  would  be,  if  they  were  successf  ul,  to  take  a  part  of  the  country  and 
make  a  new  German-Indian  world  somewhere  in  British  North  America ;  bat  that  is 
the  last  resort,  and  if  I  had  not  had  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  me,  I  would  have 
never  said  it.  Yesterday  it  is  just  those  things  that  I  have  just  avoided  to  say;  when 
I  said  I  have  a  reason  to  not  mention  them,  and  when  I  said,  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
said,  that  my  proclamation  was  in  Pembina,  I  think  I  am  right,  because  of  this  trial 
you  see  that  my  pretension  is,  that  I  can  speak  a  little  of  the  future  events.  My 
trial  has  brought  out  the  question  of  the  seventh,  and  although  no  one  has  explained 
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the  things  as  I  do  now,  still  there  is  enough  said  about  the  seventh  of  the  land  and 
that  the  division  of  the  lands  into  seven,  seven  nationalities,  while  it  ought 
to  have  been  said  between  ten  nationalities,  that  by  telegraph  to-day  my  pro- 
clamation is  in  Pembina,  truly,  and  the  States  have  my  idea;  they  have  my 
idea.  The  Fenian  element,  without  any  tangible  object,  have  crossed  the  lines 
several  times  for  the  only  sake  of  what  they  called  revenge,  but  now  that  Kiel, whose 
name  is  somewhat  prominent  for  fifteen  years,  is  known  to  be  in  his  trouble  for  life 
and  death,  for  himself  and  his  nationality,  now  that  my  trial  gives  me  a  certain 
increase  of  the  celebrity,  now  that  those  questions  are  appearing  now  before  the 
public,  that  there  is  a  land  league  in  the  States,  that  that  very  same  element  which 
possesses  Fenianism  is  still  there,  and  quiet,  because  they  have  no  plan,  because 
they  have  no  idea  around  which  gather  their  numbers,  and  when  they  catch 
at  it  do  they  think  that  they  will  smile  ?  And  Gabriel  Dumont  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  line,  is  that  Gabriel  Dumont  inactive  ?  I  believe  not.  He  is 
trying  to  save  me  from  this  box.  This  is  no  threat.  I  have  written  it.  I  have 
written  a  document  of  that  kind  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Deane  three 
weeks  ago.  This  is  not  an  inspiration  of  the  moment.  I  have  the  right  to  thank 
God  for  the  provision  of  what  happens  to-day,  but  there  is  another  means.  I  don't 
wish  that  means,  these  means.  I  don't  wish  them  to  call  the  people  from  the  States 
on  this  side  of  the  line.  No,  I  wish  it  only  if  there  is  no  other  possibility,  if  there  is 
no  other  resort,  of  course  that  is  my  wish.  The  last  remedy,  although  it  may  be 
extreme,  is  always  a  remedy,  and  it  is  worth  something  to  try  it.  But  if  there  is 
justice,  as  I  still  hope,  oh,  dear,  it  seems  to  me  I  have  become  insane  to  hope  still.  I 
have  seen  so  many  men  in  my  position  and  where  are  they  ?  But  Lepine  has  had  his 
scaffold  also  in  Manitoba,  and  he  was  not  executed.  Why  ?  Because  he  was  recom- 
mended to  the  clemency  of  the  court.  The  idea  of  the  seventh,  I  have  two  hands, 
and  I  have  two  sides  to  my  head,  and  I  have  two  countries.  I  am  an  American  citi- 
zen and  I  have  two  countries,  and  I  am  taken  here  as  a  British  subject.  I  don't 
abandon  my  idea  of  the  seventh.  I  say  because  the  other  is  an  extreme  and  extre- 
mity, I  don't  wish  for  it  until  extremities  have  come,  and  I  have,  coming  to  extrem- 
ities just  now,  but  there  are  some  hopes  yet  for  me,  my  heart  is  full  of  hope;  but  my 
friends,  I  suppose  that  many  of  them  think  that  I  am  gone.  If  Canada  is  just  with 
me,  if  Canada  respects  my  life,  my  life  my  liberty  and  by  reputation,  they  will  give 
me  all  that  they  have  taken  from  me,  and  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  immense  influence 
which  my  aots  are  gathering  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  which,  as  the  power  of 
eteam  contained  in  an  engine  will  have  its  sway,  then  what  will  it  do?  It  will  do 
that  Eiel  will  go  perhaps  to  the  Dominion  ministry,  and  there  instead  of  calling  the 
parties  in  the  States,  he  will  by  means,  constitutional  means  of  the  country,  invite 
the  same  parties  from  Europe  as  emigration,  but  let  it  be  well  understood  that  as  my 
right  has  been  acknowledged  as  a  co-proprietor  of  the  soil  with  the  Indians,  I  want 
to  assert  that  right.  It  is  constitutionally  acknowledged  in  the  Manitoba  Act  by  the 
31st  clause  of  that  Act,  and  it  does  not  say  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title.  It  says 
two  words,  extinguishing,  and  1,400,000  acres  of  land,  two  words  and  as  each  child  of 
the  half-breeds  got  one  seventh,  naturally  I  am  at  least  entitled  to  the  same.  It  is  why 
I  spoke  ofc  the  seventh  for  the  Indians,  not  of  the  lands  but  of  the  revenue  as  it  in- 
creases. Bat  somebody  will  say,  on  what  grounds  do  you  ask  one-seventh  of  the  lauds  ? 
Do  you  own  the  lands  ?  In  England,  in  France,  the  French  and  the  English  have 
lands,  the  first  was  in  England,  they  were  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  they  transmitted 
to  generations.  Now,  by  the  soil  they  have  had  their  start  as  a  nation.  Who  starts 
the  nations  ?  The  very  one  who  creates  them,  God.  God  is  the  master  of  the  uni- 
verse, our  planet  is  his  land,  and  the  nation  and  the  tribes  are  members  of  His  family, 
and  as  a  good  father,  he  gives  a  portion  of  his  lands  to  that  nation,  to  that  tribe,  to 
everyone,  that  is  his  heritage,  that  is  his  share  of  the  inheritance,  of  the  people,  or 
nation  or  tribe.  Now,  here  is  a  nation  strong  as  it  may  be,  it  has  its  inheritance 
from  God.  When  they  have  crowded  their  country  because  they  had  no  room  to  stay 
any  more  at  home,  it  does  not  give  them  the  right  to  come  and  take  the  share  of  all 
tribes  besides  them.   When  they  come  they  ought  to  say,  well,  my  little  sister,  the 
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Cree  tribe,  you  have  a  great  territory,  but  that  territory  has  been  given 
to  you  as  our  own  land,  it  has  been  given  to  our  fathers  in  England  or  in  France 
and  of  course  you  cannot  exist  without  having  that  spot  of  land.  This  is  the  principle 
God  cannot  create  a  tribe  without  locating  it.  We  are  not  birds.  We  have  to  walk 
on  the  ground,  and  that  ground  is  encircled  of  many  things,  which  besides  its  own 
value,  increases  its  value  in  another  manner,  and  when  we  cultivate  it  we  still 
increase  that  value.  Well,  on  what  principle  can  it  bo  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment have  given  one-seventh  to  the  half-breeds  of  Manitoba?  I  say  it  must  be  on 
this  ground,  civilization  has  the  means  of  improving  life  that  Indians  or  half-breeds 
have  not.  So  when  they  come  in  our  savage  country,  in  our  uncultivated  land,  they 
come  and  help  us  with  their  civilization,  but  we  helped  them  with  our  lands,  so  the 
question  comes:  Your  land,  you  Cree  or  you  half-breed,  your  land  is  worth  to-day 
one-seventh  of  what  it  will  be  when  civilization  will  have  opened  it  ?  Your  country 
unopened  is  worth  to  you  only  or.e-seventh  of  what  it  will  be  when  opened.  I  think 
it  is  a  fair  share  to  acknowledge  the  genius  of  civilization  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
give,  when  I  have  seven  pair  of  socks,  six,  to  keep  one.  They  made  the  treaty  wit" 
us.  As  they  made  the  treaty,  I  say  they  have  to  observe  it,  and  did  they  observe 
the  treaty  ?  No.  There  was  a  question  of  amnesty  then,  and  when  the  treaty  was 
made  one  of  the  questions  was  that  before  the  Canadian  Government  would  send  a 
governor  into  Manitoba  an  Imperial  amnesty  should  be  proclaimed  so  as  to  blot  out 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  past.  Instead  of  proclaiming  a  general  amnesty  before  the 
arrival  of  the  governor  which  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1810,  the  amnesty 
was  proclaimed  the  25th  April,  1875,  so  I  suffered  for  five  years  unprotected,  besides  I 
was  expelled  from  the  House  twice.  1  was  they  say  outlawed,  but,  as  I  wa«  busy  as  a 
member  of  the  east,  and  had  a  trial  in  the  west,  I  could  not  be  in  two  places,  and  they 
say  that  I  was  outlawed,  but  no  notification  was  sent  to  my  house  of  any  proceedings 
of  the  court.  They  say  that  I  was  outlawed  and  when  the  amnesty  came  five  years 
after  tbe  time  that  it  should  have  come,  I  was  banished  for  five  years  and  Lepine 
deprived  of  bis  political  rights  for  ever.  Why  ?  Because  he  had  given  political  rights 
to  Manitoba  ?  Is  that  all  ?  No.  Did  the  amnesty  come  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment ?  Not  at  all.  It  came  from  our  sister  colony  in  the  east,  and  mind  you,  to 
make  a  miracle  of  it  I  said  the  one  being  great,  and  Riel  being  small,  I  will  go  on 
the  other  side  and  I  am  banished.  It  is  a  wonder  I  did  not  take  and  go  to  Mexico. 
Naturally  I  went  to  the  States,  amnesty  was  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Ottawa,  the  party  who  treated  with  us.  That  is  no  amnesty.  It  is  an  insult  to  me. 
It  has  always  been  an  insult  to  me.  I  said  in  Manitoba  two  yeais  ago  that  it  was  an 
insult  and  I  considered  it  as  such,  but  are  there  proofs  that  amnesty  has  been  promised  ? 
Yes,  many.  Archbi&hop  Tache  the  delegate  who  has  been  called,  the  prelate  who 
has  been  called  from  Ecme  to  come  and  pacify  the  North-West  received  a  commission 
to  make,  to  accomplish  that  pacification,  and  in  general  terms  was  written  his 
commission,  and  when  he  came  into  the  North- West  before  I  sent  delegates,  he  said  I 
will  give  you  my  word  of  honor  as  a  delegate,  that  there  will  be  an  Imperial  amnesty, 
not  because  1  can  promise  it  on  my  own  responsibility,  but  because  it  has  been  guar- 
anteed to  me  by  the  representative  of  the  Crown  and  the  Ministers  themselves,  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  instead  of  the  Imperial  amnesty  came  tbe  amnesty  of 
which  I  spoke  and  besides,  an  amnesty  came  five  years  too  late,  and  which  took  the 
trouble  of  banishing  me  five  years  more. 
Mr.  Justice  Richardson. —  Is  that  all  ? 

Prisoner.— No,  excuse  me,  I  feel  weak  and  if  I  stop  at  times,  I  wish  you  would 
be  kind  enough  to  

But  the  last  clause  of  the  Manitoba  Act  speaks  also  a  little  of  the  North-West, 
speaks  that  a  temporary  government  will  be  put  into  the  North- West  until  a  certain 
time,  not  more  than  five  years,  and,  gentlemen,  the  temporary  government,  how  long 
has  it  lasted  now  ?  How  long  has  it  existed  now  ?  For  fifteen  years,  and  it  will  be> 
temporary  yet.  It  is  against  the  Manitoba,  it  is  against  the  treaty  of  the  North 
West  that  this  North-West  Council  should  continue  to  be  in  existence,  and  again 
the  spirit  of  the  understanding.    Have  I  anything  to  say  against  the  gentlemen  wh 
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compose  the  North- West  Council  ?  Not  at  all,  not  more  than  I  had  yesterday  to  say 
against  the  jury  and  to  say  against  the  officials  of  this  court,  whom  I  respect  all,  but 
I  speak  of  the  institutions.  No  ;  I  speak  of  the  institutions  in  the  North- West.  The 
Manitoba  treaty  has  not  been  fulfilled,  neither  in  regard  to  me,  neither  in  regard  to 
Lepine.  Besides  the  population  of  the  half-breeds  who  have  found  in  the  troubles  of 
the  North- West  in  Manitoba  in  1870,  and  who  have  been  found  in  the  troubles  of  the 
North- West,  what  right  have  they  to  be  there  ?  Have  they  not  received  their  240 
acres  ?  I  suppose  that  the  half-breeds  in  Manitoba  in  1870  did  not  fight  for  240  acres 
of  land,  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  were  two  societies  who  treated  together; 
one  was  small,  but  in  its  smallness  it  had  its  rights.  The  other  was  great,  but  by  its 
greatness  it  had  no  greater  rights  than  the  rights  of  the  small,  because  tho  rights  is 
the  same  for  every  one,  and  when  they  began  by  treating  the  leaders  of  the  small 
community  as  bandits,  as  outlaws,  leaving  them  without  protection,  they  disorgan- 
ized that  community.  The  right  of  nations  wanted  that  the  treaty  of  Manitoba 
should  be  fulfilled  towards  the  little  community  of  Eed  River  in  the  same  condition, 
that  they  were  when  they  treated .  That  is  the  right  of  nations,  and  when  the  treaty 
would  have  been  fulfilled  towards  that  small  community  in  tho  same  state  as  when  it 
was  when  she  treated,  then  the  obligations  would  have  been  fulfilled  and  the  half- 
breeds  might  have  gone  to  the  North- West,  the  Saskatchewan,  and  have  no  right  to 
call  for  any  other  things  for  themselves,  although  they  had  a  right  to  help  their 
neighbors  if  they  thought  that  they  were  in  a  bad  fix,  because  charity  is  always 
charity.  Now  I  say  that  the  people  of  Manitoba  have  not  been  satisfied,  nor  the 
leaders  nor  the  people,  because  during  those  five  years,  which  elapsed  between  1870 
and  1875,  there  were  laws  made  and  those  laws  they  embraced  the  people,  the  half- 
breed  people,  and  because  they  hadn't  their  rights,  because  the  leaders  were  always 
threatened  in  their  existence,  the  people  themselves  did  not  feel  any  security  and 
they  sold  their  lands,  because  they  thought  they  would  never  get  fir^t  that  seventh 
of  the  lands.  They  sold  their  lands  because  they  saw  they  had  no  protection  and 
they  went  east.  What  have  they  received  in  receiving  the  240  acres  ?  They  have? 
received  240  acres  of  land,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  can  prove  that  by  circumstances 
many — one-half  of  them — sold  for  half  of  the  price,  $50  or  $40,  $60  or  $25,  and  to 
show  the  state  in  which  they  had  been  kept  those  who  came  from  the  Eed  River  and 
the  half-breeds  of  Red  River  who  were  in  the  Rod  River  trouble  of  1870,  appeared  to 
be  a  wonder  of  egotism  and  of  unreasonableness  because  they  appeared  to  be  in  the? 
troubles  of  1885,  which  are  the  continuation  of  the  troubles  of  the  Red  River.  The? 
amnesty  has  not  been  given  by  the  right  parties.  Amnesty  has  not  been  given  to 
Lepine,  one  of  the  leaders,  who  was  then,  as  Dumont  is  to-day  and  myself.  1  was 
allowed  to  come  back  into  the  country  after  ten  years ;  after  1  would  be  completely 
deprived  of  the  chances  which  I  had  in  1870  to  do  something  for  my  people 
and  myself  and  for  emigration,  so  as  to  cut  down  my  influence  for  ever. 
It  is  why  I  did  not  come  at  that  time,  and  thought  I  would  never  come  to  the  countiy* 
Did  I  take  my  American  paper,  put  my  papers  of  American  naturalization  during 
my  five  years'  banishment?  No,  I  did  not  want  to  give  to  the  States  a  citizen  of 
banishment,  but  when  my  banishment  had  expired,  when  an  officer  at  Battleford — • 
somewhere  on  this  side  of  the  line,  in  Benton — invited  me  to  come  to  the  North- 
West  1  said :  No,  I  will  go  to  an  American  court,  I  will  declare  my  intention,  now 
that  I  am  free  to  go  back,  and  choose  another  land.  It  sored  my  heart.  It  sored 
my  heart  to  say  that  kind  of  adieu  to  my  mother,  to  my  brothers,  to  my  sisters,  to 
my  friends,  to  my  countrymen,  my  native  land,  but  I  felt  that  in  coming  back  to  this 
country  1  could  not  re-enter  it  without  protesting  against  all  the  injustice  which  I 
had  been  suffering,  and  in  doing  it  I  was  renewing  a  struggle  which  I  had  not  been; 
able  to  continue  as  a  sound  man,  as  I  thought  I  was,  I  thought  it  better  to  begin  a 
career  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  In  Manitoba  is  that  all  about  the  amnesty  ?  No, 
my  share  of  the  1,400,000  acres  of  land,  have  I  received  it  ?  No,  I  have  not 
received  it.  My  friends,  my  mother  have  applied  to  have  it.  No,  I  could  not. 
Everyone  else  could  apply  for  theirs.  Father,  mother,  would  apply  for  their  sons 
and  that  was  all  right,  but  for  my  honor,  to  apply  for  me  it  was  not,  I  did  not  get  it* 
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Last  5  ear  there  was  a  proof.  Here,  in  the  box,  not  long  ago  when  I  asked  an 
indemnity,  I  was  refused.  Was  that  indemnity  based  on  a  fancy  ?  I  wanted  my  lands 
in  Manitoba  to  be  paid.  Besides,  when  they  treatied,  the  treaty  was  completed  on 
the  31st  May,  1870,  it  was  agreed  to  the  24th  June,  and  Sir  Geo.  Cartier  had  said, 
let  Riel  govern  the  country  until  the  troops  get  there,  and  from  the  24th  June  till 
the  23rd  August  I  governed  the  country  in  fact,  and  what  was  the  reward  for  it? 
When  the  glorious  General  Wolseley  came  he  rewarded  me  "in  saying  Kiel's  banditti  has 
taken  flight,  and  he  wanted'to  come  during  the  night,  at  midnight,  so  as  to  have  a 
chance  to  raise  a  row  in  Fort  Garry  and  to  have  a  glory  to  call  for  in  the 
morning,  but  heaven  was  against  him  then.  It  rained  so  much  that  he 
could  not  get  there  during  the  night,  and  he  had  to  come  at  ten  o'clock 
next  morning.  He  entered  one  door  of  Fort  Garry  while  I  left  the  other. 
I  kept  in  sight  of  him.  I  was  small.  I  did  not  want  to  be  in  his  road. 
But,  as  I  knew  he  had  good  eyes  I  say  I  will  keep  at  a  distance,  where  I 
can  be  seen,  and  if  he  wants  to  have  me,  he  will  come.  A  general  knows  where  his 
enemy  is,  ought  to  know,  and  I  kept  about  300  yards  ahead  of  him.  While  he  was 
saying  that  Kiel's  banditti  had  taken  fight,  Eiel  was  very  near.  That  has  been  my 
reward.  When  I  speak  of  an  indemnity  of  $35,000,  to  call  for  something  to 
complete  the  $100,000,  I  don't  believe  that  I  am  exaggerating,  your  Honor.  In 

1871  the  Fenians  came  in  Pembina.  Major  Irvine,  one  of  the  witnesses,  1  was  intro- 
duced to  him,  and  when  I  brought  to  the  governor  250  men,  Governor  Archibald  Was 
then  anxious  to  have  my  help  because  he  knew  that  we  were  the  door  of  Manitoba, 
and  he  said  as  the  question  of  amnesty  came  he  said  if  Riel  comes  forward  we  will 
protect  him.  **  Pour  la  circonstance  actuelle,"  we  will  protect  him.  As  long  as  we 
need  him,  we  will  protect  him,  but  as  soon  as  we  don't  want  him,  as  soon  as  we  don't 
need  him,  we  want  him  to  fall  back  in  the  same  position  he  is  to-day,  and  that 
answer  had  been  brought  because  it  had  been  represented  that  while  I  would  be 
helping  the  Government  the  parties  would  be* trying  to  shoot  me  in  the  back.  "Pour 
la  circonstance  actuelle,"  they  said,  I  will  protect  him.  What  reward  have  I  had  by 
that  ?  The  first  reward  that  I  had  was  that  that  took  place  in  the  first  days  of 
October,  18*71,  before  the  year  was  ended. 

Of  course  they  gave  the  chance  to  Riel  to  come  out.  A  rebel  had  a  chance  to  be 
loyal  then.  My  friends,  my  glorious  friend  in  Upper  Canada,  now  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  Mr.  Blake,  said,  we  must  prevent  Mr.  Kiel  from  arriving.  When  he  was 
Minister  in  Upper  Canada  he  issued  a  proclamation  of  $5,000  for  those  who  would 
arrest  Riel.  That  was  my  reward,  my  dowry,  but  the  Canadian  Government,  what 
reward  would  they  give  me  ?    In  the  next  year  there  was  going  to  be  an  election — 

1872  If  Riel  remains  in  the  country  for  the  elections,  it  will  be  trouble,  and  he  has 
a  right  to  speak.  We  have  made  a  treaty  with  him,  we  do  not  fulfil  it ;  we  promise 
him  amnesty  ;  he  is  outlawed;  we  take  his  country  and  he  has  no  room  even  to  sleep. 
He  comes  to  our  help.  He  governs  the  country  during  two  months  and  the  reward 
is  that  he  is  a  bandit.  He  comes  to  the  help  of  the  Government  with  250  men  and 
the  reward  is  $5,000  for  his  head.  It  was  at  that  time  that  T  took  the  name  of  David 
and  didn't  I  take  it  mysell  ?  The  hon.  judge  of  the  court  at  Manitoba,  Mr.  Dubuc,  to- 
day is  the  one  who  gave  me  the  name  of  David.  When  I  had  to  hide  myself  in  the 
woods  and  when  he  wanted  to  write  me  that  he  should  write  me  under  the  name 
which  would  not  be  known,  so  that  my  letter  could  come  to  mo,  and  I  may  say  that 
in  that  way  it  is  a  legal  name.  From  that  point  of  view  even,  and  I  put  in  a  paren- 
thesis, why  1  have  a  right,  I  think  as  a  souvenir  of  my  friend  in  Upper  Canada  who 
caused  the  circumstances,  who  brought  me  that  name,  to  make  nothing  speoial  about 
it,  and  besides,  when  the  King  of  Judea  was  speaking  of  the  public  services  of  David 
<lid'nt  ho  refor  us  to  refer  to  him  in  that  way  ?  Yes,  he  did,  and  as  something  similar 
I  thought  it  was  only  proper  that  I  should  take  the  name  of  David,  but  it  was  suggested 
to  me  in  a  mighty  manner,  and  I  could  not  avoid  it.  The  Canadian  Government  said, 
well,  Riel  will  be  in  the  elections  here,  and  he  will  have  the  right  with  all  those  grie- 
vances to  speak,  and  he  will  embarrass  the  Government,  so  they  called  on  my  great 
protector,  Archbishop  Tache,  I  don't  know  what;  but  in  the  month  of  February,  1872, 
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Archbishop  Tache  came  to  me  and  said  the  authorities  in  Lower  Canada  want  you  to 
go  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  until  the  crisis  is  passed.    Well,  T  said,  if  the  crisis  is 
concerning  me  only,  it  would  be  my  interest  to  go  there,  but  I  am  in  a  crisis  which 
is  the  crisis  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  as  it  concerns  the  public  besides  me  I 
will  speak  to  the  public  as  the  public  are  speaking  to  me,  but  the  Archbishop  gave  me 
so  good  reason  that  although  I  could  not  yield  to  those  reasons,  I  came  to  a  conclusion 
with  him,  and  I  said,  my  Lord,  you  havo  titles  to  my  acknowledgment  which  shall 
never  be  blotted  out  of  my  heart,  and  although  my  judgment  in  this  matter  altogether 
differs  from  yours,  I  don't  consider  my  judgment  above  yours  and  what  seems  to  me 
reasonable  might  be  more  reasonable,  although  I  think  my  course  of  action  reason- 
able, perhaps  yours  is  more  reasonable.  I  "said  if  you  command  me,  as  my  Archbishop, 
to  go,  and  take  on  your  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  leaving  my  people  in  the  crisis 
I  will  go,  but  let  it  be  known  that  it  is  not  my  word,  that  I  do  it  to  please  you,  and 
yet  after  you  command  me  to  do  it— to  show  that  in  politics  when  I  am  contradicted 
I  can  give  way,  and  they  offered  me  £10  a  month  to  stay  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 
I  said  to  be  in  gaol  I  have  a  chance  here  in  Manitoba,  and  I  want  something.  They 
asked  me  how  much  I  wanted,  and  I  said  how  long  do  you  want  me  to  stay  away  f 
Well,  he  said,  perhaps  a  year.  I  tell  you  beforehand  that  I  want  to  be  here  during  the 
elections ;  that  is  what  I  asserted.    I  want  to  be  here  during  the  elections  and  it  was 
agreed  that  they  would  give  £800 ;  £400  to  Lepine,  £400  to  me,  £300  to  me  person- 
ally, £300  for  Lepine,  £100  for  my  family,  £100  for  Lepine's  family.    That  makes 
£800.    How  was  it  agreed  that  I  should  receive  that  money  ?    I  said  to  his  lord- 
ship that  the  Canadian  Government  owe  me  money,  they  libel  me,  and  even  on  the 
question  of  libel,  they  do  it  so  clearly  that  it  does  not  need  any  trial  to  come  to 
judgment.    They  have  a  judgment  and  will  they  make  use  of  it  ?   They  owe  me 
something  for  my  reputation  that  they  abuse  every  day.    Besides  I  have  done 
work  and  they  never  paid  me  for  it.    I  will  take  that  money  as  an  account  of  what 
they  will  have  to  pay  me  one  day.  It  was  agreed  in  that  manner  and  the  money  was 
given  me  in  the  chapel  of  St. Vital  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Dubuc,  judge  now,  and  when 
I  did  not  know  at  that  time  where  the  money  came,  surely  came  from,  and  when  the 
little  sack  of  £300  of  gold  was  handed  me  there  on  the  table,  I  said  to  his  lordship, 
my  Lord,  if  the  one  who  wants  me  to  go  away  was  here,  and  if  I  had  to  treat  him  as 
he  is  trying  to  treat  me,  this  little  sack  of  gold  ought  to  go  through  his  head.  That  was 
my  last  protest.    A  t  that  time,  but  before  the  election,  public  opinion  was  so  excited 
against  the  one  who  had  taken  the  responsibility  of  advising  my  leaving,  that  he 
called  me  back,  and  during  the  elections  I  was  present,  it  was  three  years  to-day.  I 
am  rewarded  for  what  I  have  done  through  those  three  years.    Sir  George  Cartier 
in  1872,  just  in  that  summer  was  b6aten  in  Montreal.    I  speak  of  him  not  as  a  man 
of  party,  I  speak  of  him  as  a  Canadian,  as  public  man.    He  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Jette, 
of  Montreal,  by  1,200  majority,  and  they  came  to  me.    My  election  was  sure  in  Pro- 
vencher.    I  had  fifteen  or  twenty  men  against  me,  and  they  came  to  me.    Kiel,  do 
you  want  to  resign  your  seat  ?    I  have  not  it  yet.    Oh,  well  you  are  to  get  it.  Aliow 
George  Cartier  to  be  elected  here,  and  I  said  yes,  to  show  that  if  I  had  at  the  time 
any  inclination  to  become  insane  when  I  was  contradicted  in  politics.    But  Lower 
Canada  hag  more  than  paid  me  for  the  little  consideration,  great  as  my  consideration^ 
but  that  little  mark  I  considered  it  a  little  mark  of  consideration,  a  little  mark  of  a 
great  consideration  for  them.  The  people  of  Manitoba  hadn't  their  government  inau- 
gurated at  that  time,  they  had  a  sham  government.    It  was  to  be  erected.    It  was  to 
be  inaugurated  after  1871.    After  the  1st  January,  1871,  but  we  went  on  in  1874  and 
it  was  not  inaugurated.  As  long  as  Eiel  was  there,  with  his  popularity,  if  the  proper 
institutions  had  been  inaugurated,  Eiel  would  have  come  in  the  House,  the  Provincial 
House,  and  of  course  it  was  considered  to  be  a  damage  so  as  to  keep  me  back.  They 
did  not  give  the  people  their  rights, when  it  was  constitutionally  agreed  they  should 
have  done.    I  struggled  not  only  for  myself  but  I  struggled  for  the  rights,  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  principles  of  responsible  and  constitutional  government  in  Mani- 
toba.  That  was  conceded  about  the  time  I  was  banished.    While  I  was  in  the  States 
was  I  happy  ?  Yes,  I  was  very  happy  to  find  a  refuge,  but  I  have  met  men  who  have 
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como  to  me  several  times  and  say,  here,  look  out,  here  is  a  man  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line,  and  he  is  trying  to  take  a  revenge  at  you,  when  you  water  your  horses, 
because  they  have  left  stains  as  much  as  possible  on  my  name.  I  could  not  even 
water  my  horses  on  the  Missouri  without  being  guarded  against  those  who  wanted 
my  life.    And  it  is  an  irony  for  me  that  I  should  be  called  David. 

Last  year  when  I  was  invited,  instead  of  coming  to  this  country,  I  could  with 
the  plan  that  has  appeared  to  me,  I  could  have  communicated  with  the  Fenian 
organizations,  I  could  have  sent  my  books ;  I  did  not  do  it ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  while 
I  had  no  means  at  all  to  communicate  with  my  brother,  you  will  see  in  Manitoba, 
letters  to  my  brother  Joseph  where  I  speak  of  my  books,  that  I  could  get  any  amount 
of  money  for  that  book  if  I  wished  it  to  be  published,  but  that  I  thought  that 
there  was  a  better  chance  on  this  side  of  the  line.  And  what  chance  is  it  ?  What  I 
said,  constitutionally  speaking,  if  Riel  succeeded  that  he  should  one  day,  as  a  public 
man,  invite  emigration  from  the  different  parts  of  the  different  countries  of  the 
world,  and  because  this  North- West  is  acknowledged  to  be  partly  his  own,  as  a  half- 
breed  of  this  population,  to  make  bargains  for  this  North-West  here  with  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  in  such  a  way  so  that  when  the  English  population  has  had 
a  full  and  reasonable  share  of  this  land,  other  nationalities,  with  whom  we  are  in 
sympathy,  should  have  also  their  share  of  it.  When  we  gave  the  lands  in  Manitoba 
for  one  seventh,  we  did  not  explain,  we  gave  it  to  the  Canadian  Government,  but  in 
9  giving  it  to  the  Canadian  Government  it  does  not  mean  that  we  gave  it  with  all  the 
respect  that  I  have  for  the  English  population,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  we  did 
not  give  it  only  for  the  Anglo  Saxon  race.  There  is  the  Irish  in  the  east 
and  the  French  in  the  west,  and  their  proportion  in  the  Canadian  Government 
ought  to  receive  a  reasonable  proportion  of  this  land  which  is  bought  here ; 
and  it  is  hardly  the  same  to  give  to  some  French  Canadians  in  the  North-West 
and  none  at  all  to  the  Irish.  I  don't  speak  here  to  call  the  sympathies,  because  I 
am  sentenced  ;  I  speak  sound  sense.  I  follow  the  line  of  natural  and  reasonable 
sympathies,  but  behind  my  thought,  perhaps,  you  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  way  formed  to  try  to  work  against  the  English — no,  I  don't.  I  believe  that 
the  English  constitution  is  an  institution  which  has  been  perfected  for  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  while  I  speak  of  having  in  future,  if  not  during  my  lifetime  after  it, 
of  having  different  nationalities  in  the  North- West  here,  my  hope  that  they  will  suc- 
ceed is,  that  they  will  have  it  amongst  them,  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race.  As  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  2,000  years  ago,  the  Eoman  people  were  the  leading  race,  and  were 
teaching  the  other  nations  good  government ;  that  is  my  opinion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  I  am  not  insane  enough  to  regard  the  great  glory  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race 
God  has  given  to  that  race,  and  when  God  gives  something  to  somebody  it  is  for  a 
good  purpose,  and  because  God  gave  glory  to  England,  it  is  because  He  wanted  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  to  work  for  His  own  glory,  and  I  suppose  it  is  not  finished  yet ; 
they  will  continue — the  Eoman  empire  at  the  time  of  the  decade  existed  400  years — 
still  the  king.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  the  British  empire,  if  it  has  come  to  its  highest 
point  of  glory,  it  may  be  called  the  king;  but  it  is  so  great  that  it  will  take  many 
hundred  years,  and  fully  as  many  as  400  years  to  loose  its  prestige,  and  during 
that  time  I  hope  that  this  great  North- West,  with  British  influence  will,  by 
the  emigration  of  which  I  speak,  good  government.  Bat  will  I  show  insanity  in  hoping 
that  that  plan  will  be  fulfilled  ?  I  will  speak  of  the  wish  of  my  heart,  I  have  been  in 
what  is  called,  asserted  to  be  wrong  to  day  ;  I  have  been  proved  to  be  the  leader.  I 
hope  that  before  long  that  very  same  thing  which  is  said  wrong  will  be  known  as 
good,  and  then  I  will  remain  the  leader  of  it;  and  as  the  leader  of  what  I  am  doing. 
I  say  my  heart  will  never  abandon  the  idea  of  having  a  new  Ireland  in  the  North- 
West  by  constitutional  means,  inviting  the  Irish  of  the  other  side  of  the  sea  to  come 
and  have  a  share  hero  ;  a  new  Poland  in  the  North-West  by  the  same  way,  a  new 
Bavaria  in  the  same  way,  a  new  Italy  in  the  same  way,  and  on  the  other  side  in 
Manitoba,  and  since  Manitoba  has  been  erected  it  has  been  increased  since 
1870  at  least  by  9,500,000  acres  of  land  ;  now  it  is  96,000,000,  say  there  is 
86,000,000    millions   about,    acres   of   land   to   which   the  half-breeds' 
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has  not  been  extinguished,  a  seventh  gives  12,000,000  of  those  lands  and  I 
want  the  French  Canadians  to  come  and  help  us  there  to-day,  to  morrow — I 
don't  know  when.  I  am  called  here  to  answer  for  my  life,  to  have  time  that  I 
should  make  my  testimony,  and  on  the  other  side  ot  the  mountains,  there  are  Indians 
and  as  I  have  said  half-breeds,  and  there  there  is  a  beautiful  island,  Vancouver,  and  I 
think  the  Belgians  will  bo  happy  there,  and  the  Jews  who  are  looking  for  a  country 
for  1,800  years,  the  knowledge  of  which  the  nations  have  not  been  able  to  attain  yet. 
While  they  are  rich  and  the  lords  of  finance,  perhaps,  will  they  hear  my  voice  one 
day,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  while  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  will  chant 
sweet  music  for  them  to  console  their  hearts  for  the  mourning  of  1,800  years  ;  per- 
haps will  they  say  is  the  one  thought  of  us  in  the  whole  Oree  world,  and  if  they  help 
us  there  on  the  other  side  between  the  great  Pacific  and  the  great  Rockies  to  have  a 
share  ?  The  Jews  from  the  States  ?  No;  what  I  wish  is  the  natural  course  of  emigra- 
tion, that  is  what  I  want ;  my  thoughts  are  for  peace.  During  the  sixty  days  that  I 
have  been  in  Batoche,  I  told  you  yesterday  that  there  were  three  delegations 
appointed  by  the  exovede  to  send  on  the  other  side  for  help,  but  there  I  did  not  see 
the  safety  that  I  was  looking  for,  not  that  I  distrust  my  countrymen,  but  such  a 
great  revolution  will  bring  immense  disasters,  and  I  don't  want  during  my  life  to 
bring  disasters  except  those  which  I  am  bound  to  bring  to  defend  my  own  life,  and 
to  avoid  to  take  away  from  my  country,  disasters  which  threaten  me  and  my  friends 
and  those  who  have  confidence  in  me,  and  I  don't  abandon  my  ancestors,  either  the? 
acknowledgment  that  I  have  from  my  ancestors.  My  ancestors  were  amongst  those 
that  came  from  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Isles  1,000  years  ago.  Some  of  them 
went  to  Limerick  and  were  called  Reilson,  and  then  they  crossed  into  Canada  and 
they  were  called  Riel ;  so  in  me  there  is  Scandinavian,  and  well  rooted ;  there  is  the 
Irish,  and  there  is  the  French,  and  there  is  some  Indian  blood.  The  Scandinavians, 
if  possible,  they  will  have  a  share,  it  is  my*  plan,  it  is  one  of  the  illusions  of  my 
insanity,  if  I  am  insane,  that  they  should  have  on  the  other  side  of  these  mountains, 
a  new  Norway,  a  new  Denmark,  and  a  new  Sweden,  so  that  those  who  spoke  of  the 
lands  of  the  great  [North- West  to  be  divided  into  seven,  forgot  that  it  was  in  ten. 
The  French  in  Manitoba,  the  Bavarians,  the  Italians  and  the  Polands — the  Poles  and 
the  Irish  in  the  North- West,  and  then  five  on  the  other  side  too.  I  have  written 
those  things  since  I  am  in  gaol,  those  things  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  Capt. 
Dean,  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  something  of  it  has 
reached  Sir  John,  T  think,  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  hide  my  thoughts,  I  went 
through  the  channel  of  natural  emigration,  of  peaceful  emigration,  -hrough  the 
channel  of  constitutional  means,  to  start  the  idea,  and  if  possible  to  inaugurate  it,  hut 
if  I  can't  do  it  during  my  life  I  leave  the  ideas  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  futare,  and  if  it 
is  not  possible,  you  are  reasonable  men  and  you  know  that  the  interests  that  I  pro- 
pose are  of  an  immense  interest,  and  if  it  is  not,  if  the  peaceful  channel  of  emigra- 
tion is  not  open  to  those  races  into  the  North- West,  they  are  in  such  numbers  in  the 
States  that  when  you  expect  it  least,  they  will  perhaps  try  to  come  on  your  borders 
and  to  look  at  the  land,  whether  it  is  worth  paying  it  a  visit  or  not.  That  is  the 
seventh  of  the  lands,  that  is  about  the  seventh  of  the  lands.  So  you  see  that  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  here  when  the  witnesses  speak  of  a 
seventh  of  the  land,  that  very  same  question  originates  from  1870,  from  the  troubles 
of  Red  River  which  brought  a  treaty  where  the  seventh  of  the  lands  took  its  existence, 
and  I  say  if  this  court  tries  me  for  what  has  taken  place  in  the  North-West  they  are 
trying  me  for  something  which  was  in  existence  before  then.  This  court  was  not  in 
existence  when  the  difficulties  of  which  we  speak  now  in  the  Saskatchewan,  began ; 
it  is  the  difficulties  ot  1869,  and  what  I  say  is,  I  wish  that  I  have  a  trial.  My  wish 
is  this,  your  Honor,  that  a  commission  be  appointed  by  the  proper  authorities,  but 
amongst  the  proper  authorities  of  course  I  count  on  English  authorities,  that  is  the 
iirst  proper  authorities;  that  a  commission  be  appointed;  that  that  commission 
examines  into  this  question,  or  if  they  are  appointed  to  try  me,  if  a  special  tribunal 
is  appointed  to  try  me,  that  I  am  tried  first  on  this  question  :  Has  Riel  rebelled  in 
1869  ?   Second  question.  Was  Kiel  a  murderer  of  Thomas  Scott,  when  Thomas  Scott 
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was  executed?   Third  question.  When  Eiel  received  the  money  from  Archbishop 
Tache,  reported  to  be  the  money  of  Sir  John,  was  it  corruption  money  ?  Fourth, 
When  Eiel  seized,  with  the  council  of  Ked  Kiver,  on  the  property  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  did  he  commit  pillage  ?    Fifth.  When  Eiel  was  expelled  from  the  House  as 
a  fugitive  of  justice  in  1874,  was  he  a  fugitive  of  justice  ?  As  at  that  time  I  had  through 
the  member  for  Hochelaga,  now  in  Canada,  and  through  Dr.  Fiset,  had  communi- 
cations with  the  Government,  but  another  time,  through  the  member  for  Hochelaga, 
Mr.  Alphonse  Desjardins,  I  had  asked  from  the  Minister  of  Justice  an  interview  on 
the  4th  of  March,  and  that  interview  was  refused  me.    In  the  month  of  April  I  was 
expelled  from  the  House.    Lepine  was  arrested  in  1873,  and  I  was  not ;  not  because 
they  did  not  want  to  take  me.  And  while  1  was  in  the  woods  waiting  for  my  election 
Sir  John  sent  parties  to  me  offering  $35,000  if  I  would  leave  the  country  for  three 
years,  and  if  that  was  not  enough  to  say  what  I  wanted,  and  that  I  might  take  a  trip 
over  the  water,  besides  over  the  world.    At  the  time  I  refused  it.    This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  $35,000  comes  up,  and  if  at  that  time  I  refused  it  was  it  not  reason- 
able for  me  that  I  should  think  it  a  sound  souvenir  to  Sir  John  ?    Am  I  insulting  ? 
No,  I  do  not  insult.    You  don't  mean  to  insult  me  when  you  declare  me  guilty ;  you 
act  according  to  your  convictions,  I  do  also  according  to  miDe.    I  speak  true.    I  say 
they  should  try  me  on  this  question,  whether  I  rebelled  on  the  Saskatchewan  in  1885. 
There  is  another  question.    I  want  to  have  one  trial;  I  wish  to  have  a  trial  that 
will  cover  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  on  which  public  opinion  is  not  satisfied.    I  have, 
without  meaning  any  offence,  I  have  heard,  without  meaning  any  offence,  when  I 
spoke  of  one  of  the  articles  I  mentioned,  some  gentlemen  behind  me  saying,  "yes, 
he  was  a  murderer."    You  see  what  remarks.  It  shows  there  is  something  not  told* 
If  told  by  law  it  would  not  be  said.    I  wish  to  have  my  trial,  as  I  am  tried  for  noth- 
ing ;  and  as  I  am  tried  for  my  career,  I  wish  my  career  should  be  tried  ;  not  the  last 
part  of  it.    On  the  other  side  I  am  declared  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  I  give 
myself  as  a  prophet  to  the  new  world.    If  I  am  guilty  of  high  treason  I  say  that  I 
am  a  prophet  of  the  new  world.    I  wish  that  while  a  commission  sits  on  one  side  a 
commission  of  doctors  should  also  sit  and  examine  fully  whether  I  am  sane,  whether 
I  am  a  prophet  or  not ;  not  insanity,  because  it  is  disposed  of,  but  whether  I  am  a 
deceiver  and  impostor.    I  have  said  to  my  good  lawyers,  I  have  written  things  which 
were  said  to  me  last  night  and  which  have  taken  place  to-day ;  I  said  that  before  the 
court  opened.    Last  night  the  spirit  that  guides  and  assists  me  told  me  the  court 
will  make  an  effort -your  Honor,  allow  me  to  speak  of  your  charge,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  go  on  one  side — the  court  made  an  effort,  and  I  think  that  word  is  justified. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  another  thing  said  to  me  ;  a  commission  will  sit ;  there 
will  be  a  commission.    I  did  not  hear  yet  that  a  commission  is  to  take  place.    I  ask 
for  it    You  will  see  if  1  am  an  imposter  thereby.    The  doctors  will  say  when  I 
speak  of  these  things  whether  I  am  deceiving.    If  they  say  I  am  deceiving,  I  am 
not  an  impostor  by  will.    I  may  be  declared  insane  because  I  seek  an  idea  which 
drives  me  to  something  right.    I  tell  you  in  all  what  I  say  in  most  things  1  do,  I  do 
according  to  what  is  told  to  me.    In  Batoche  any  things  which  I  said  have  already 
happened.    It  was  said  to  me  not  far  from  here  and  that  is  why  I  never  wanted  to 
send  the  half-breeds  far,  I  wanted  to  keep  them,  and  it  was  said  to  me  I  will  not 
begin  u)  work  before  12  o'clock,  and  when  the  first  battle  opened  I  was  taking  my 
dinner  at  Duck  Lake.    When  the  battle  began  it  was  a  little  after  12  o'clock.    1  will 
not  begin  to  work  before  12  o'clock,  and  what  has  happened  ?    And  it  was  said  to 
me  if  you  do  not  meet  the  troops  on  such  a  road,  you  will  have  to  meet  them  at  the 
foot  of  a  bill,  and  the  half-breeds  facing  it.  It  is  said  my  papers  have  been  published* 
If  they  have  been  published,  examine  what  took  place,  and  you  will  see  we  had  to 
meet  General  Middleton  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.    It  was  also  told  me  that  men  would 
stay  in  the  u  belle  prairie,"  and  the  spirit  spoke  of  those  who  would  remain  on  the 
"  bello  prairie,"  and  there  were  men  who  remained  on  the  "belle prairie."    And  he 
admits  it  was  looked  upon  as  something  very  correct  in  the  line  of  military  art,  it 
was  not  come  from  me  or  Dumont,  it  was  the  spirit  that  guides  me. 
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I  have  two  reasons  why  I  wish  the  sentence  of  the  court  should  not  be  passed 
upon  me.  The  first,  I  wish  my  trial  should  take  place  as  I  said,  whether  that  wish 
is  practical  or  not,  I  bow  respectfully  to  the  court.  I  ask  that  a  commission  of 
doctors  examine  me.  As  I  am  declared  guilty  I  would  like  to  leave  my  name,  as  far 
as  conscience  is  concerned,  all  right.  If  a  commission  of  doctors  sits  and  if  they 
examine  me,  they  can  see  if  I  was  sincere  or  not.  I  will  give  them  the  whole  his- 
tory, and  I  think  while  I  am  declared  guilty  of  high  treason  it  is  only  right  I  should 
be  granted  the  advantages  of  giving  my  proofs  whether  I  am  sincere,  that  I  am 
sincere.  Now,  1  am  judged  a  sane  man,  the  cause  of  my  guilt  is  that  I  am  an 
impostor,  that  would  be  the  consequence.  I  wish  a  commission  to  sit  and  examine 
me.  There  have  been  witnesses  around  me  for  ten  years,  about  the  time  they  have 
declared  me  insane,  and  they  will  show  if  there  is  in  me  the  character  of  an  impostor, 
If  they  declare  me  insane,  if  I  have  been  astray,  I  have  been  astray  not  as  an  impos- 
tor, but  according  to  my  conscience.    Your  Honor  that  is  all  what  I  have  to  say. 

SENTENCE. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson. — Louis  Eiel,  after  a  long  consideration  of  your  case,  in 
which  you  have  been  defended  with  as  great  ability  as  I  think  counsel  could  have 
defended  you  with,  you  have  been  found  by  a  jury  who  have  shown,  I  might  almost 
say,  unexampled  patience,  guilty  of  a  crime  the  most  pernicious  and  greatest  that 
man  can  commit.  You  have  been  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  You  have  been 
proved  to  have  let  loose  the  flood-gates  of  rapine  and  bloodshed,  you  have,  with  such 
assistance  as  you  had  in  the  Saskatchewan  country,  managed  to  arouse  the  Indians 
and  have  brought  ruin  and  misery  to  many  families  whom  if  you  had  simply  left 
alone  were  in  comfort,  and  many  of  them  were  on  the  road  to  affluence. 

For  what  you  did,  the  remarks  you  have  made  form  no  excuse  whatever.  For 
what  you  have  done  the  law  requires  you  to  answer.  It  is  true  that  the  jury  in 
merciful  consideration  have  asked  Her  Majesty  to  give  your  case  such  merciful  con- 
sideration as  she  can  bestow  upon  it.  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  those  who  are 
defending  you  have  placed  in  my  hands  a  notice  that  the  objection  which  they  raised 
at  the  opening  of  the  court  must  not  be  forgotten  from  the  record,  in  order  that  if 
they  see  fit  they  may  raise  the  question  in  the  proper  place.  That  has  been  done. 
But  in  spite  of  that,  I  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  to  you  that  you  will  succeed  in 
getting  entirely  free,  or  that  Her  Majesty  will,  after  what  you  have  been  the  cause  of 
doing,  open  her  hand  of  clemency  to  you. 

For  me,  I  have  only  one  more  duty  to  perform,  that  is,  to  tell  you  what  the 
sentence  of  the  law  is  upon  you.  I  have,  as  I  must,  given  time  to  enable  your  case 
to  be  heard.  All  I  can  suggest  or  advise  you  is  to  prepare  to  meet  your  end,  that  is 
all  the  advice  or  suggestion  I  can  offer.  It  is  now  my  painful  duty  to  pass  the 
sentence  of  the  court  upon  you,  and  that  is,  that  you  be  taken  now  from  here  to  the 
police  guard-room  at  Eegina,  which  is  the  gaol  and  the  place  from  whence  you  came, 
and  that  you  be  kept  there  till  the  18th  of  September  next,  that  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember next  you  be  taken  to  the  place  appointed  for  your  execution,  and  there  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  are  dead,  and  may  Grod  have  mercy  on  your  soul. 

The  court  rose. 


EXHIBIT  No.  1. 

Batoche,  12th  May,  1885. 

If  you  mass  acre  our  families  we  are  going  to  massacre  the  Indian  agent  and 
others,  prisoners. 

LOUIS  u  DAYID  "  EIEL,  Exovede. 

Per  J.  W.  Astley,  bearer. 
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(Endorsement  on  Exhibit  No.  1.) 

12th  May,  1885. 

Mr.  Biel, — 1  am  anxious  to  avoid  killing  women  and  children,  and  have  done 
my  best  to  avoid  doing  so.  Put  your  women  and  children  in  one  place,  and  let  us 
know  where  it  is  and  no  shot  shall  be  fired  on  them.  X  trust  to  your  honor  not  to 
put  men  with  them. 

FRED.  MI  DDL  ETON,  Gomdg.  N.W.  Field  Forces. 
EXHIBIT  No.  2. 

Batoohb,  12th  May,  1885. 

Sir, — If  you  massacre  our  families  we  will  begin  by  Indian  Lash  and  other  pris- 
oners. 

LOUIS  "  DAVID  "  EIEL,  Exovede. 

Per  F.  E.  Jackson,  bearer. 


EXHIBIT  No.  3. 

Batoche,  12th  May,  1885. 

Major  General  Middleton, — General,  your  prompt  answer  to  my  note  shows 
that  I  was  right  in  mentioning  to  you  the  cause  of  humanity.  We  will  gather  our 
families  in  one  place,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  done  we  will  let  you  know. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  General,  your  humble  servant, 

LOT1  IS  "  DAYID  "  EIBL. 


EXHIBIT  No.  4. 

I  do  not  like  war,  and  if  you  do  not  retreat  and  refuse  an  interview,  the  question 
remaining  the  same  the  prisoners. 


EXHIBIT  No.  5. 

St.  Anthony,  21st  March,  1885. 

To  Major  Crozieb,  Commandant  of  the  Police  Force  at  Carlton  and  Battleford. 

Major, — The  councillors  of  the  provisional  government  of  the  Saskatchewan  have 
the  honor  to  communicate  to  you  the  following  conditions  of  surrender : — You  will 
be  required  to  give  up  completely  the  situation  which  the  Canadian  Government 
have  placed  you  in,  at  Carlton  and  Battleford,  together  with  all  government  pro- 
perties. 

In  case  of  acceptance,  you  and  your  men  will  beset  free,  on  your  parole  of  honor 
to  keep  the  peace.  And  those  who  will  choose  to  leave  the  country  will  be  fur- 
nished with  teams  and  provisions  to  reach  Qu'Appelle. 

In  case  of  non-acceptance,  we  intend  to  attaok  you,  when  to-morrow,  the  Lord's 
Lay,  ia  over ;  and  to  commence  without  delay  a  war  of  extermination  upon  all  those 
who  have  shown  themselves  hostile  to  our  rights. 

Messrs.  Charles  and  Maxime  Lepine  are  the  gentlemen  with  whom  you  will 
have  to  treat. 
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Major,  wo  respect  you.  Let  the  cause  of  humanity  be  a  consolation  to  you  for 
the  reverses  which  the  governmental  misconduct  has  brought  upon  you. 

LOUIS  "DAVID"  KIEL,  Exovede. 

Kene  Parenteau,  Chairman,    Jean-Baptiste  Parenteau, 

Chas.  Nolin,  Pierre  Henry, 

Gab.  Dumont,  Albert  Delorme, 

Moise  Ouellette,  Dam.  Carriere, 

Albert  Monkman,  Maxime  Lepine, 

Bte.  Boyer,  Bte.  Boucher, 

Donald  Boss,  David  Tourond. 

Amb.  Jobin,  Ph.  Garnot,  Secretary. 

St.  Anthony,  21st  March,  1885. 
To  Messrs.  Charles  Nolin  and  Maxime  Lepine. 

Gentlemen,— If  Major  Crozier  accedes  to  the  conditions  of  surrender,  let  him 
use  the  following  formula,  and  no  other :  "  Because  I  love  my  neighbor  as  myself,  for 
the  sake  of  God,  and  to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  principally  the  war  of  extermination 
which  threatens  the  country,  I  agree  to  the  above  conditions  of  surrender." 

If  the  Major  uses  this  formula  and  signs  it,  inform  him  that  we  will  receive  him 
-and  his  men,  Monday . 

Yours, 

LOUIS  "  DAVID  "  KIEL,  Exovede. 


EXHIBIT  No.  6. 

A  calamity  has  fallen  upon  the  country  yesterday.  You  are  responsible  for  it 
before  God  and  man. 

Your  men  cannot  claim  that  their  intentions  were  peaceable  since  they  were 
bringing  along  cannons.    And  they  fired  many  shots  first. 

God  has  pleased  to  grant  us  the  victory,  and  as  our  movement  is  to  say  our  rights 
our  victory  is  good;  and  we  offer  it  to  the  Almighty. 

Major,  we  are  Christians  in  war  as  in  peace.  We  write  you  in  the  name  of  God 
and  of  Humanity  to  come  and  take  away  your  dead,  whom  we  respect.  Cbme  and 
take  them  to-morrow  before  noon . 

We  enclose  herein  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  to-day  by  the  representatives  of 
the  French  half-breeds. 

True  copy, 

Ph.  G. 


EXHIBIT  No.  7. 

AUX  METIS  DU  LAC  Qu'ApPELLE  . 

Dear  Eelatives, — We  have  the  pleasure  to  let  you  know  that  on  the  26th  of 
last  month,  God  has  given  us  a  victory  over  the  mounted  police.  Thirty  half-breeds 
and  five  Cree  Indians  have  met  130  policemen  and  volunteers.  Thanks  to  God,  ws 
have  defeated  them.  Yourselves,  dear  relatives,  be  courageous;  do  what  you  can. 
If  it  is  not  done  yet,  take  the  stores,  the  provisions,  the  ammunitions.  (Then  follow 
two  or  three  lines  not  intelligible.) 


{Translation.) 

EXHIBIT  No.  8. 

God  has  always  taken  care  oi  the  half-breeds.    He  fed  them  for  many  days  in 
the  desert.   Providence  enriched  our  prairie  with  the  buffalo.   The  plenty  iu  which 
43— 15J 
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our  fathers  lived  was  as  wonderful  as  the  heavenly  manna.  But  we  were  not 
sufficiently  grateful  to  God,  our  good  Father,  hence  it  is  that  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Government  which  only  thinks  of  us  to  pillage  usi 
Had  he  only  understood  what  God  did  for  us  before  Confederation,  we  should  have 
been  eorry  to  see  it  coming.  And  the  half-breeds  of  the  North- West  would  have 
made  conditions  of  a  nature  to  preserve  for  our  children  that  liberty,  that  possession 
of  the  soil,  without  which  there  is  no  happiness  for  anyone  ;  but  fifteen  years  of 
suffering,  impoverishment  and  underhand,  malignant  persecution  have  opened  our 
eyes  ;  and  the  sight  of  the  abyss  of  demoralization  into  which  the  Dominion  is  daily 
plunging  us  deeper  and  deeper  every  day,  has  suddenly,  by  God's  mercy  as  it  were, 
stricken  us  with  horror.  And  the  half-breed  people  are  more  afraid  of  the  hell  into 
which  the  Mounted  Police  and  their  Government  are  openly  seeking  to 
drive  us,  than  of  their  firearms,  which,  after  all,  can  only  kill  our  bodies.  Our 
alarmed  conscience  have  shouted  out  to  us :  Justice  commands  us  take  up  arms.' 
Dear  relatives  and  friends,  we  advise  you  to  pay  attention;  Be  ready  for  everything* 
Take  the  Indians  with  you*  Gather  them  from  every  side*  Take  all  the  ammuni- 
tion you  can,  whatsoever  storehouses  it  may  be  in.  Murmur,  growl,  and  threaten; 
Stir  up  the  Indians*  Eender  the  police  of  Fort  Pitt  and  Battleford  powerless.  We 
pray  God  to  open  to  us  a  way  to  go  up.  And  when  we  get  there,  as  we  hope,  we 
shall  help  you  to  take  Battleford  and  Fort  Pitt.  Have  confidence  in  Jesus  Christ* 
Place  yourselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Implore  St.  Joseph, 
for  he  is  powerful  with  God.  Commend  yourselves  to  the  powerful  intercession  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  glorious  patrion  of  the  Canadians  and  half-breeds.  Be  at 
peace  with  God.  Keep  His  commandments.  We  pray  Him  to  be  with  you  all  and 
to  make  you  succeed . 

Try  and  give  to  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  of  Fort  Pitt,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  news  we  send  you . 


(Translation.) 

EXHIBIT  No.  9. 

To  the  Indians ;  to  the  half-breeds  t 

The  half-breeds  and  Indians  of  Battleford,  and  environs. 

Dear  Brothers  and  Eelatives,— Since  we  wrote  to  you,  important  events  have 
taken  place.  The  police  have  attacked  us ;  we  met  them  and  God  gave  us  the 
victory  j  30  half-breeds  and  5  Indians  fcught  against  120  men,  and  after  35  or  40 
minutes,  they  took  to  flight.  Bless  God  with  us  for  the  success  he  has  kindly 
granted  us.  Bisej  face  the  enemy,  and  if  you  can  do  so,  take  Battleford — destroy 
it— save  all  the  goods  and  provisions,  and  come  to  us.  With  your  numbers,  you  can 
perhaps  send  us  a  detachment  of  40  or  50  men.  All  you  do,  do  it  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  in  the  protection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Joseph  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  be  certain  that  faith  does  wonders. 

LOUIS  "DAVID"  KIEL,  Exovede. 

(In  pencil)  signed  by  the  members  of  council. 


(Translation) 

EXHIBIT  No.  10. 

To  our  brothers,  the  English  and  French  half-breeds  of  Lake  Qu'Appelle  and 
environs : 

De*b  Eelatives  \nd  Friends, — If  you  do  not  know  it  already,  we  shall  tell 
you  the  reaeons  that  induced  us  to  take  up  arms.  You  know  that  time  out  of  mind 
our  fathers  have  defended,  at  peril  of  their  lives,  this  land  which  was  theirs  and  is 
ours.    The  Ottawa  Government  took  pof  session  of  our  country.    For  15  years  they 
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have  made  sport  of  our  rights,  and  offended  God  by  overwhelming  us  with  acts  of 
injustice  of  every  kind.  The  officials  commit  every  species  of  crime.  The  men  of 
the  Mounted  Police  are  the  scandal  of  the  whole  country,  by  their  bad  language 
and  their  bad  actions.  They  are  so  corrupt  that  our  wives  and  daughters  are  no 
longer  safe  in  their  neighborhood .  The  laws  of  decency  are  to  them  a  subject  for 
pleasantry.  Oh,  my  brothers  and  friends,  we  should  at  all  times  have  confidence  in 
God;  but  now  that  evil  is  at  its  height,  we  specially  require  to  commend  ourselves  to 
our  Lord.  Perhaps  you  will  see  things  as  we  see  them.  They  steal  our  country  from 
us,  and  then  they  govern  it  so  badly,  that  if  wo  let  things  go  on  it  would  soon  be 
impossible  for  us  to  be  saved.  The  English  half-breeds  of  the  Saskatchewan  are 
with  us  heart  and  soul.  The  Indians  are  coming  in  and  joining  us  from  all  sides. 
Buy  all  the  ammunition  you  can  ;  go  and  get  it,  if  necessary,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line.  Be  ready.  Do  not  listen  to  the  offers  the  Ottawa  Government  make  you.  Those 
offers  are  robbers'  offers.    Sign  no  papers  or  petitions.    Let  your  trust  be  in  God. 

(Translation.)  Sr.  Anthony,  25th  March,  1885. 

To  Our  Eelatives, — Thanks  for  the  good  news  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
send  us.    Since  you  are  willing  to  help  us,  may  God  bless  you. 

Justice  commands  us  to  take  up  arms.  And  if  you  see  the  police  passing, 
attack  them,  destroy  them  (and  written  across  the  first  part  of  this  letter,  in  English, 
afterwards :)  "  Notify  the  Wood  Indians  not  to  be  taken." 


{Translation.) 

EXHIBIT  No.  11. 
I  will  not  begin  to  work  before  twelve  hours . 

Our  Eelatives, — Thanks  for  the  good  news  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  sena 
us.  Since  you  are  willing  to  help,  God  bless  you.  And  if  you  see  the  police  pass- 
ing, stop  them,  disarm  them.  Justice  commands  us  to  take  up  arms.  Then  warn 
the  Wood  Indians  not  to  let  themselves  be  surprised,  but  rather  to  be  on  their  guard ; 
to  take  ammunition  from  all  the  posts  of  the  company,  at  Lac  des  Noisettes  and 
Fish  Lake . 

Mr.  F.  X.,  Batoche. 

The  French  half-breeds  have  taken  up  arms  to  a  man .  Not  one  of  our  people  is 
against  us.  Tell  our  relatives,  the  Indians,  to  be  ready  to  come  and  help  us,  if  needed. 
Take  all  the  ammunition  of  the  company. 


(Translation.) 

EXHIBIT  No.  12. 

Trust  in  God  and  the  circumstances  which  Providence  is  now  producing  in  the 
Saskatchewan.  We  shall  not  forget  you.  If  promises  are  made  to  you,  you  will  say 
that  the  time  for  promises  is  past. 

A  time  has  come  when  we  must  have  proof  for  everything.  Pray.  Be  good, 
keep  the  commandments  of  God  and  you  shall  want  for  nothing. 


EXHIBIT  No.  13. 

Dear  Eelatives,— We  thank  you  for  the  good  news  that  you  took  the  trouble 
to  send  us.  Since  you  are  willing  to  help  us,  may  God  bless  you  in  all  what  is  to> 
be  done  for  our  common  salvation. 
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Justice  commands  to  take  up  arms.    And  if  you  see  the  police  passiDg  by,  sto 
it  and  take  away  their  arms. 

Afterwards  notify  the  Wood  Indians  that  they  might  be  surprised  ;  let  them  b 
ready  to  all  events,  in  being  calm  and  courageous,  to  take  all  the  powder,  the  shot, 
the  lead,  the  posts  and  the  cartridges  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  store,  at  Nut  Lake  and 
Pishing  Lake.    Do  not  kill  anybody.    No,  not  molest  nor  ill-treat  anybody.  Fear 
not,  but  take  away  the  arms. 

LOUIS  «  DAYID"  EIBL. 


EXHIBIT  No.  14. 

Gentlemen, — The  councillors  of  the  half-breeds  now  underarms  at  St.  Anthony 
have  received  your  message  of  the  22nd  of  March,  1885. 

They  thank  you  for  the  sympathy  with  which  you  honor  them  even  in  this  crisis, 
and  of  which  you  have  given  ample  proof  before. 

Situated  as  you  are  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  approve  (immediately)  of  our  bold 
but  just  uprising,  and  you  have  been  wise  in  your  course. 

Canada  (Ottawa)  has  followed  with  us  neither  the  principles  of  right  nor  con- 
stitutional methods  of  government.  They  have  been  arbitrary  in  their  doings.  They 
have  usurped  the  title  of  the  aboriginal  half-breeds  to  the  soil.  And  they  dispose  of 
it  at  condition  opposed  to  honesty.  Their  administration  of  our  lands,  is  which  are 
already  weighing  altogether  false — ard  which  are  already  weighing  very  hard  on  all 
classes  of  the  North-West  people.  They  deprive  their  own  immigrants  of  their 
franchises,  of  their  liberties,  not  only  political  but  even  civil,  and  as  they  respect  no 
right,  we  are  justified  before  God  and  man  to  arm  ourselves  to  try  and  defend  out* 
existence,  rather  than  to  see  it  crushed. 

As  to  the  Indians,  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  half-breeds  have  great  influ- 
ence over  them.  If  the  bad  management  of  Indian  affairs  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  been  fifteen  years  without  resulting  in  an  outbreak,  it  is  due  only  to  the 
half  breeds  who  have  up  to  this  time  persuaded  to  keep  quiet.  But  now  that  the 
Indians,  now  that  we  ourselves  are  compelled  to  resort  to  arms,  how  can  we  tell  them 
to  keep  quiet?  We  are  sure  that  if  the  English  and  French  half-breeds  unite  well  in 
this  time  of  crisis,  not  only  can  we  control  the  Indians,  but  we  will  also  have  their 
weight  on  our  side  in  the  balance. 

Gentlemen,  please  do  not  remain  neutral.  For  the  love  of  God  help  us  to  save 
the  Saskatchewan.  We  sent  to-day  a  number  of  men  with  Mr.  Monkman  to  help  and 
support  (under  as  it  is  just)  the  cause  of  the  aboriginal  half-breeds.  Public  necessity 
means  no  offence.  Let  us  join  willingly.  The  aboriginal  half-breeds  will  understand 
that  if  we  do  we  do  so  much  for  their  interests  we  are  entitled  to  their  most  hearty 
response. 

You  have  acted  admirably  in  sending  copy  of  your  resolutions  to  Carlton  as  well 
as  to  St.  Anthony.   We  consider  that  we  have  only  two  enemies  in 

The  French  half-breeds  believe  that  they  are  only  two  enemies.  Coshen  and 
Carlton.    Dear  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ,  let  us  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

We  consider  it  an  admirable  act  of  it  has  been  an  admirable  act  of  prudence  that 
you  should  have  sent  copies  of  your  resolutions  to  the  police  in  Carlton  and  to  the 
men  of  St.  Anthony. 

We  dear  brothers  in  Jesus  Christ,  let  us  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  let  us 
work  for  us  and  our  children,  as  true  Christians. 

LOUIS  "  DAYID  "  EI  EL,  Exovede. 

If  we  are  well  united  the  police  will  surrender  and  come  out  of  Carllon  as  the 
hen's  heat  causes  the  chicken  to  come  out  of  the  shell.  A  strong  union  between  the 
.French  and  English  half-breeds  is  the  only  guarantee  that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed* 
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EXHIBIT  No.  15. 

Eesolved  first  that,  when  England  gave  that  country  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany two  hundred  years  ago,  the  North-West  beloDged  to  France  as  history  shows  it. 

And  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ceded  Canada  to  England  no  mention  of  any  kind 
was  made  of  the  North- West. 

As  the  American  English  colonies  helped  England  to  conquer  Canada  they  ought 
to  have  a  share  of  conquest,  and  that  share  ought  to  be  the  North- West,  since  com- 
mercially and  politically  the  United  States  Government  have  done  more  for  the 
North-West  than  ever  England  did,  we  ought  to  have. 

Eesolved,  first,  that  our  union  is,  and  always  will  be  most  respectuous  towards 
the  American  Government,  their  policy,  their  interest  and  towards  the  territorial 
Government  of  Montana  as  well. 

2nd.  That  our  union  will  carefully  avoid  causing  any  difficulty  whatever  to  the 
United  States  and  will  not  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Goverrment.  It  is  doubtful  whether  England  really  owns  the  North-West,  because 
the  first  act  of  government  that  England  ever  accomplished  over  that  North-West 
was  to  give  it  as  a  prey  to  the  sordid  monopoly  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  two> 
hundred  years  ago. 

Her  second  act  of  government  of  any  importance  over  that  country  was  to  give 
it  in  1870  as  a  prey  to  the  Canadians. 

Our  union  is,  and  always  will  be  most  respectful  towards  the  American  annex- 
ation, against  England  and  Eome,  Manitoba  French  Canadians. 

I  m   "  

EXHIBIT  No.  16. 

The  French  half-breed,  members  of  the  provisional  government  of  the  Saskatch- 
ewan, have  separated  from  Eome  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  done  the  same. 

If  our  priests  were  willing  to  help  us,  and  up  to  this  time  our  priests  have  shown 
themselves  unwilling  to  leave  Eome.  They  wish  to  govern  us  in  a  manner  opposed 
to  our  interest  and  they  wish  to  continue  and  govern  us  according  to  the  dictates  of 
Leo  XIII.   Z rt 

Dear  brothers  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  God  come  and  help  us  so  that  the 
enterprise  against  Eome  may  be  a  success  and  in  return  we  'will  do  all  in  our  power 
to  secure  our  political  rights. 


#P     -  ^EXHIBIT  No.  17. 

Dear  Eelatives, — We  have  the  pleasure  to  let  you  know  that  on  the  26th  of 
last  month  God  has  given  us  a  victory  over  the  Mounted  Police. 

Thirty-five  half-breeds  and  some  five  and  six  Cree  Indians  have  met  hundred  and 
twenty  policemen  and  volunteers. 

Thank  God,  we  have  defeated  them.  Yourselves,  dear  relatives,  be  courageous. 
Do  what  you  can.  If  it  is  not  done,  take  the  stores,  the  provisions  and  the  muni.. 
tions.    And  without  delay  come  this  way,  as  many  as  it  is  possible.    Send  us  news^ 

LOUIS  "  DAYID  "  EIEL,  Exovede. 
Mo'ise  Ouellette,  Damas  Carriere, 

J.  Baptiste  Boucher,  Emmanuel  Champagne, 

Donald  Eoss,  Pierre  Henry, 

Baptiste  Parenteau,  Pierre  Garriepy, 

Maxime  Lepine,  Albert  Monkman, 

Charles  Trottier,  Ambroise  Jobin. 

The  Mounted  Police  are  making  preparations  for  an  attack ;  they  are  gathering 
themselves  in  one  force,  and  no  delay  should  exercise  j  come  and  reinforce  us. 


{Translation.') 
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EXHIBIT  No.  18. 


To  the  Half-breeds  and  Indians  of  Battleford  and  environs ; 

Since  we  wrote  you,  important  matters  have  occurred.  The  police  came  and 
attacked  us.  We  met  them.  God  gave  us  the  victory.  Thirty  half-breeds  and  five 
Crees  fought  against  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  After  a  fight  of  thirty-five  or 
forty  minutes,  the  enemy  took  to  flight. 

Bless  God  with  us  for  the  success  He  has  kindly  granted  us.  Eise.  Face  the 
police.  If  you  possibly  can,  if  the  thing  is  not  already  done,  take  Fort  Battleford. 
Pestroy  it.  Save  all  the  goods  and  provisions  and  come  to  us.  With  your  numberg 
you  can  send  us  a  detachment  of  forty  to  fifty  men. 

All  that  you  do,  do  it  for  the  love  of  God,  under  the  protection  of  Jesus  Christ,  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  St.  Joseph,  and  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Be  certain  that  faith  works  wonders. 


Pierre  Parenteau, 
Charles  Trottier, 
Bte.  Boucher, 
Pierre  Henry, 


LOUIS  "  DAVID  "  KIEL, 

Eodovede. 

Donald  Ross, 
Pierre  Garriepy, 
Damas  Carriere, 
Antoine  Jobin. 


EXHIBIT  No.  Id, 

Major  General  Fred.  Middleton. 

General, — I  have  received  only  to-day  yours  of  the  13th 
are  dispersed.    I  wish  you  would  let  them  go  quiet  and  free, 
you  are  absent, 
fulfil  God's  will 


15th  May,  1885, 


instant.  My  council 
I  hear  that  presently 


Would  I  go  to  Batoche,  who  is  going  to  receive  me  ?   I  will  go  to 
LOUIS  «  DAVID  "  KIEL,  Exovede. 


I 


EXHIBIT  No.  20, 


Duck  Lake,  27th  March,  1885 . 

To  Major  CroZier,  Commanding  Officer,  Fort  Carleton. 

Sir, — A  calamity  has  fallen  upon  the  country  yesterday,  you  are  responsible  for 
it  before  God  and  man. 

Your  men  cannot  claim  that  their  intentions  were  peaceable,  since  they  were 
bringing  along  cannons.    And  they  fired  many  shots  first. 

God  has  been  pleased  to  grant  us  the  victory,  and  as  our  movement  is  to  save 
our  lives,  our  victory  is  good,  and  we  offer  it  to  the  Almighty . 

Major,  we  are  Christians  in  war  as  in  peace.  We  write  in  the  name  of  God  and 
of  humanity  to  come  and  take  away  your  dead,  whom  wo  respect.  Come  and  take 
them  to-morrow  before  noon. 

We  enclose  herein  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  to-day  by  the  representatives 
Of  the  French  half-breeds. 


Albert  Monkman, 
Gabriel  Dumont, 
Norbert  Delorme, 
Pierre  Garriepy, 
Donald  JRosd, 
Moise  Ouellete, 
Maxime  Lepine, 


"  DAVID  "  EIEL,  Exovede. 
Bte.  Boucher, 


LOUIS 
J. 

Damos  Carriere, 
Bte.  Parenteau , 
Pierre  Parenteau, 
Amt.  Jobin, 
David  Tourond, 
P.  Gar  not,  Secretary. 
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(Copy  of  Minute . ) 

That  a  prisoner  be  liberated  and  given  a  letter  to  the  commanding  officer  at 
Carlton,  inviting  him  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  humanity  to  come  and  take  away 
the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  who  fell  yesterday  on  his  side  in  the  combat ;  that  far 
from  being  molested  he  will  be  accompanied  by  our  condolences  in  the  fulfilment  of 
that  sorrowful  duty,  that  we  will  wait  till  to-morrow  noon.  Moved  by  Mr.  Monkman, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Jean  Baptiste  Boucher,  and  unanimously  carried. 

Dated  27th  March,  1885. 

Ottawa,  15th  March,  1886. 

Upon  the  reference  of  an  Address  of  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  the  3rd  March,  instant,  for  copies  of  all  documents  forming  the  record  in  the 
case  of  Her  Majesty  against  Louis  Eiel,  tried  at  Kegina,  including  the  jury  list,  the 
names  of  the  jurors  challenged,  and  by  whom  they  were  challenged,  the  list  of  the 
jurors  empanelled,  the  motions  and  affidavits  filed,  the  evidence,  the  incidents  of  the 
trial,  the  addresses  of  counsel,  and  of  the  prisoner,  the  charge  of  the  judge,  the  names 
of  the  judges  or  assistant  judges  who  tried  tbe  case,  the  names  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  and  for  the  defence,  and,  in  short,  of  ever y  document  whatsoever  relating 
to  the  trial,  and  also  of  the  verdict,  and  of  the  recommendation  to  mercy  of  the  court. 
The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  complete  transcript  of  the 
record  and  proceedings  in  the  case. 

A.  POWEB,  for  B.M.J. 


RETURN 

(43rf ) 

To  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  4th  March,  1886  ; — 

1.  For  copies  of  the  shorthand  notes  of  the  application  to  postpone 
the  trial  of  Louis  Eiel,  for  one  month  from  the  21st  July,  ^885  ;  the  argu- 
ments of  prisoner's  counsel  in  favor  of,  and  the  arguments  of  the  Crown 
Counsel  against  such  postponement,  and  the  observations  and  decis- 
ions or  rulings  of  the  Judge  thereon. 

2.  The  shorthand  notes  of  that  portion  of  Charles  Nolin's  cross- 
examination  wherein  Eiel's  Counsel  endeavored  to  establish  RiePs 
insanity  ;  Kiel's  protests  against  that  line  of  defence  and  his  desire  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  his  Counsel ;  and  the  arguments  of  Coun- 
sel and  the  observations  and  decisions  or  rulings  of  the  Judge  thereon. 

By  Command, 

J.  A..  CHAPLEAU, 

Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  State. 

Ottawa,  15th  March,  1886. 
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Ottawa,  15th  March,  1886. 

Upon  the  reference  of  an  Address  to  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  the  4th  March,  instant,  for  (1.)  A  copy  of  the  shorthand  notes  of  the  applica- 
tion to  postpone  the  trial  of  Louis  Kiel  for  one  month  from  the  21st  July,  1885;  the 
arguments  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  in  favor  of,  and  the  arguments  of  the  Crown 
counsel  against  such  postponement,  and  the  observations  and  decisions  or  rulings 
of  the  judge  thereon. 

(2.)  The  shorthand  notes  of  that  portion  of  Charles  Nolin's  cross-examination 
wherein  Kiel's  counsel  endeavored  to  establish  Kiel's  insanity;  Kiel's  protests  against 
that  line  of  defence  and  his  desire  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  his  counsel ;  and 
the  arguments  of  counsel  and  the  observations  and  decisions  or  rulings  of  the  judge 
thereoD, — the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  report  that  the  information  asked  for 
by  this  Address  is  included  in  the  transcript  of  the  evidence  ano  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Louis  Kiel  transmitted  this  day  in  answer  to  an  Address  of  the  said  Honor- 
able House,  dated  the  3rd  March,  instant. 

A.  POWER,  for  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice. 
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PETITIONS 

(43.) 

Addressed  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General : — Of  A.  B.  Dunnet, 
and  others,  of  Eegina,  N.W.T.,  and  of  A.  G-.  Hamilton,  and  others,  of 
Moosomin,  N.W.T.,  severally  praying  that  the  sentence  passed  upon 
Louis  Kiel  be  not  disturbed  in  any  way ;  that  the  law  be  permitted  to 
take  its  course,  and  that  Executive  clemency  be  refused.  A  communi- 
cation signed  by  James  Boddy,  District  Secretary,  on  be  Mlfol  the  Loyal 
Orange  Association  ol  "West  Toronto,  urging  the  carrying  out  of  the 
sentence  of  death  passed  upon  Louis  Eiel.  Also  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  the  Privy  Council,  signed  by  Charles  O'Hara,  of  Cran- 
bourne,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  laborer,  setting  forth  the  necessity 
of  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  Louis  Eiel. 


Toronto,  3rd  November,  1885. 
Be  Eiel. 

Dear  Sir, — I  forward  herewith  a  representation  by  the  Orange  body  of  West 
Toronto,  for  the  consideration  of  the  proper  authority.  You  will  be  kind  enough  to 
submit  it  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General. 

Yours  faithfully, 

JAMES  BEATY. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau,  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 

Western  District  Orange  Hall,  Toronto,  2nd  November,  1885. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Orangemen  of  this  district  would  respectfully  approach  you,  as 
our  representative  in  Parliament,  concerning  the  case  of  Eiel,  now  under  sentence  of 
death,  for  his  recent  acts  of  violence,  bloodshed  and  treason. 

We  regret  that  in  so  clear  a  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  remind  the  Govern- 
i  ment  of  their  duty  in  the  premises,  and  express  our  unanimous  feelings  on  this  ques- 
tion, but  the  fact  that  public  meetings  have  been  called  in  favor  of  Eiel,  and  in  defence- 
of  his  conduct,  in  the  Lower  Province,  and  especially  by  the  Eoman  Catholics,  and 
that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  are  being  put  forth  by  these  parties  and  by  Kiel's 
friends  to  secure  a  commutation  of  his  sentence,  renders  it  imperative  upon  us  as  a 
loyal  and  Protestant  association,  that  we  should  express  to  the  Government  our 
views  and  deep  convictions  on  this  subject. 

The  pardon  of  Eiel  was  )  esorted  to  bef oi  e.  The  exile  of  Eiel  from  Canada  was 
tried  before.  The  honor  of  Eiel  was  tried  before,  when  he  promised  never  to  set  foot 
in  Canada  again,  and  all  have  miserably  failed. 

His  murderous  intentions  have  only  been  intensifying.  The  pardon  but 
emboldened  him  to  treat  British  laws  and  British  leniency  with  contempt,  and  the 
slaughter  of  loyal  and  law-abiding  British  subjects  has  been  ten-fold  more  appalling 
than  on  the  former  occasion.    Men  lie  buried  there  of  whom  even  that  country ^ 
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gi-und  aa  it  is,  is  not  worthy— some  of  the  best,  the  noblest  and  truest  of  Canada's 
noble  and  loyal  sons. 

We  would,  therefore,  most  urgently  and  earnestly  request  you  to  use  all  your 
influence  with  the  Government  to  have  the  sentence  passed  upon  Eiel  by  his 
countrymen  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Province,  and  sustained  by  the 
Privy  Council  of  England,  carried  into  effect. 

We  trust  that  you  will  entreat  of  the  Government  not  to  allow  any  petitions, 
requests  or  influences  from  Kiel's  friends,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  prevail  on 
them  to  commute  the  sentence,  postpone  the  same,  or  in  any  way  alter  the  just 
sentence  that  now  hangs  over  this  self-doomed  man. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

JAMES  BODDY, 

District  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Loyal  Orange  Association  of  West  Toronto. 
To  James  Beaty,  Esq.,  M.P.,  West  Toronto. 

Department  op  the  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa,  4th  November,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  3rd 
instant,  transmitting  for  submission  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  a 
communication  addressed  to  you  by  the  Loyal  Orange  Association  of  West  Toronto, 
relative  to  the  sentence  passed  upon  Louis  Eiel,  and  to  state  that  the  matter  will 
receive  consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  J.  MOEGAN,  Acting  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
To  James  Beaty,  Esq.,  Q.O.,  M.P.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada : 

Gentlemen, — Please  excuse  me  for  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  this  letter, 
to  express  my  best  wishes  to  you.  And  1  shall  always  pray  to  God  for  your  welfare, 
my  venerated  and  illustrious  superiors,  Sir  John  Macdonald  especially  : — 

I  regret  very  much,  to  my  dissatisfaction,  to  know  that  Louis  David  Kiel, 
Dumont,  Dubuc,  Lepine  and  numerous  others,  half-breeds  and  Indians  has  had  the 
uncalled  for  and  murderous  audacity  of  making  partizan  war  against  us  English- 
speaking  people,  few  in  numbers  as  we  are,  from  our  Governor  General  down  to  the 
humblest  in  the  land. 

My  well  beloved  and  venerated  superiors,  I  must  say,  as  I  believe  I  speak  the 
truth,  that  we  English-speaking  people  in  Canada  or  wherever  else  we  are,  that  it  is 
the  sweetest  savor  of  their  nostrils  to  annihilate  us  if  they  can.  And  as  you  know 
they  have  succeeded  in  murdering  a  great  number  of  our  people  for  many  past 
years ;  and  the  notorious  Kiel  has  had  a  spontaneous  number  of  people  in  the  United 
States.  And,  whereas,  those  people  dislike  monarchical  forms  of  government, 
therefore  you  are  in  danger  from  the  same  class.  But  with  the  blessing  of  God  we 
will  yet  conquer  the  blood-thirsty  Indian  and  all  his  abettors.  And  all  our  English- 
speaking  brethren  or  race,  of  whatever  political  principle  we  are  of,  will  yet  come 
to  a  perfect  understanding  with  one  another,  and  so,  therefore,  will  give  no  chance 
to  the  savage  red  man  of  North  America  or  to  the  black  cannibals  of  Central  Africa 
to  decimate. 

If  this  Riol,  who  is  all  of  French  and  Indian  instinct,  will  receive  the  gallows, 
then  the  English  speaking  people  might  be  more  secure  of  their  livos. 

They  threaten  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  timo  will  come  when  they  will  get  it, 
and  may  never  be  able  to  threaten  or  do  it  again. 

I  remain,  honorable  gentlemen  of  tho  Privy  Council  of  Canada, 
Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

CHARLES  O'HARA,  Laborer. 

Cranbourne,  Que.,  21st  September,  1885. 

P.S.— The  United  States  and  us  will  come  to  a  perfect  understanding  yet.  All 
must  be  just  and  fear  not. 
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Eegina,  2nd  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor,  at  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Eegina,  to  enclose  two 
petitions  on  the  subject  of  the  sentence  of  Louis  Eiel. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obdient  servant, 

N.  F.  DAVIN. 

To  the  Hon .  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Canada. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Most  Honorable  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice^ 
G.  G.  M.  G.}  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  residents  of  the  town  of  Eegina,  N.W.T.,  and 
vicinity,  humbly  showeth : 

Your  petitioners  have  been  made  aware  that  efforts  are  being  put  forth,  and 
petitions  are  being  signed  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
death  sentence  pronounced  on  Louis  Eiel,  for  high  treason,  commuted. 

Your  petitioners  are  convinced  that  the  said  Louis  Eiel  had  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial,  and  should  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  any  way  be  disturbed  there  will  be  great 
dissatisfaction  in  this  country,  and  there  will  be  grave  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
treasonable  acts  of  which  the  said  Louis  Eiel  has  been  convicted,  aad  confidence  in 
the  Government  of  this  country  will  be  greatly  shaken. 

We  think  it  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  North- West  of  Canada^ 
and  of  law  the  world  over,  that  criminals,  such  as  Louis  Eiel,  should  be  shown  no 
leniency,  as  by  his  actions  in  the  past  he  has  set  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  at  defi« 
ance  by  an  armed  insurrection,  resulting  ia  great  expense  to  the  country  and  in  the 
loss  of  many  brave  men's  lives. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  most  respectfully  pray  that  the  sentence  passed  on 
Louis  Eiel  be  not  disturbed  in  any  way ;  that  the  law  be  permitted  to  take  its  course, 
and  that  executive  clemency  be  refused. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

A.  B.  Dunnet,  Alex*  Sheppard, 

George  Anderson,  Boberfc  Eobson, 

F.  Stanley  Simpson,  Daniel  Mowat, 

A.  A.  Doig,  John  S.  Laidlaw, 

J.  E.  Simpson,  John  Lyon, 

F.  Arnold,  William  Eussell, 

Heinrick  Hollnick,  D.  W.  Bole, 

Auguste  Hollnick,  A.  D.  Ferguson, 

Jenner  A.  Elliott,  D.  B.  McFadyen, 

W.  B.  Cameron,  J.  Phillips  Watts, 

Jas.  Brown,  E.  G.  E.  Eden, 

Wm.  J.  Brine,  J.  W.  Smith, 

Joseph  Buckland,  John  Dawson, 

H.  J.  Mclnnes,  E.  B.  Fergusson, 

J.  H.  Metcalfe,  James  Sellick, 

Eobert  Anderson,  Jos.  C.  Irvine, 

E.  B.  Eead,  Eimbler  Paul, 

W.  G.  Pettinguee,  Thos.  McNicol, 

T.  M.  Crapper,  G.  B.  Wallace, 

Department  op  the  Secretary  op  State  of  Canada, 

Ottawa,  8th  September,  1885. 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2nd 
instant,  transmitting  a  petition  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  from  certain 
of  the  residents  of  Eegina,  N.W.T.,  praying  that  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
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Louis  Kiel  be  not  disturbed  in  any  way,  and  to  state  that  the  matter  will  receive  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Eegina,  N.W.T. 

Eegina,  N.W.T.,  20th  August,  1885. 

Sir, — 1  have  the  honor  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Moosomin  to  forward  to 
you  for  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  the  enclosed  petition. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

NICHOLAS  FLOOD  DAVIN. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Canada. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Most  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Tetty-Fitzmaurice, 
G.C.M.G.,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  residents  of  the  town  of  Moosomin,  N.W.T., 
and  vicinity,  humbly  showeth  : 

Your  petitioners  have  been  made  aware  that  efforts  are  being  put  forth,  and 
petitions  are  being  signed  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
death  sentence,  pronounced  on  Louis  Eiel  for  high  treason,  commuted. 

Your  petitioners  are  convinced  that  the  said  Louis  Eiel  had  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial,  and  should  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  any  way  be  disturbed  there  will  be  great 
dissatisfaction  in  this  country,  and  there  will  be  grave  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
treasonable  acts  of  which  the  said  Louis  Eiel  has  been  convicted,  and  confidence  in 
the  Government  of  this  country  will  be  greatly  shaken. 

We  think  it  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  North-West  of  Canada,  and 
of  law  the  world  over,  that  criminals  such  as  Louis  Eiel  should  be  shown  no  leniency, 
as  by  his  actions  in  the  past  he  has  set  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  at  defiance  by  an 
armed  insurrection,  resulting  in  great  expense  to  the  country  and  in  the  loss  of 
many  brave  men's  lives. 

Your  petiti  oners  therefore  most  respectfully  pray  that  the  sentence  passed  on 
Louis  Eiel  be  not  disturbed  in  any  way,  that  the  law  be  permitted  to  take  its  course, 
and  that  executive  clemency  be  refused,  and  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 


A.  G,  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Beer, 

D.  Macfarlane, 

B.  Warwick, 

E.  G.  Carruthers, 
Thomas  Eamsay, 
O.  Neff, 
George  Parke, 
George  Campbell, 
Eobert  Shaw, 
George  McKennit, 
J.  A.  Eutledge, 

C.  H.  Westbrook, 
James  Campbell, 
W.  M.  Dickie, 

E.  W.  McKennit, 
E.  H.  McCroa, 
A.  H,  Eichards, 
W.  H.  Maulson, 
W.  H.  Husband. 

D.  H.  McCallum, 


A.  S.  Smith, 
S.  Field, 
J.  McCurdy, 
George  Cowan, 
John  Campbell, 
David  Carnahan, 
A.  McCormick, 
James  Eobinson, 
William  Thompson, 
W.  James  Dickson, 
H;  Lamb, 
J.  Daniel, 
John  McGuire, 
John  Eoutty, 
Eichard  Walsh, 
John  E.  Scott, 
John  Cummings, 
J.  N.  Berthelot, 
M.  Dimmick, 
Eobert  Tucker, 
H.  H.  Jell, 
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Alfred  Elmore, 
Colin  McLean, 
Araos  Kinsey, 
John  Hind, 
John  Smithers, 
James  Hart, 
E.  B.  McCrea, 
E.  D.  McNaughton, 
M.  Morrison, 

E,  J.  Noble, 
H.  C.  Buchanan, 
W.  J.  Smith, 
James  Paul, 
Joseph  Featherson, 
S.  Sutherland, 

F.  H.  Bush, 
Eichard  Fees, 
F.  McPherson, 
John  McKenzie, 
A.  York, 

E.  Tieaves, 

F.  Gr.  Lewin, 
A.  S.  Eutledge, 


Wm.  Laidlaw, 
Thomas  H.  Wilson, 
F.  T.  Carman, 
A.  E.Sutherland, 
W.  Bristol, 
J.  W.  McDermid, 
J.  F.  Williams, 
T.  N,  Huddlestom, 
C.  W.  Crawford, 
Thomas  Ewen, 
John  Pretan, 
J.  E.  Whittington, 
John  Morrison, 
S.  B.  McAlpinn, 
Eobert  Mills, 
A.  Bell, 
A.  Galloway, 
William  Eedmond, 
C.  J.  Johnson, 
Thomas  Jones, 
H.  Smith, 
W.  J.  Akins. 


Department  of  the  Seoretar  op  State  op  Canada, 

Ottawa,  27th  August,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  inst. 
transmitting  a  petition  to  His  Excellency  the  G-overnor  General  from  certain  residents 
of  Moosomin  N.W.T.,  praying  that  the  sentence  passed  on  Louis  Eiel  be  not  dis- 
turbed in  any  way,  and  to  state  that  the  matter  will  receive  consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  POWELL  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
N.  Flood  Davin,  Esq.,  Barrister-atLaw,  Eegina,  N.W.T. 


RETURN 


To  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  4th  March,  1886  B©r 
copies  of  all  petitions,  communications  and  representations  in  favor  o 
the  commutation  of  the  sentence  of  Louis  Piel. 

.  By  Command. 

J.  A.  CHAPLEAU, 

-Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  State. 

22nd  March,  1886. 


List  op  Petitions,  &c,  praying  for  the  commutation  of  the  sentence  passed  on 

Louis  Eiel. 

From  inhabitants  of,  &c,  Presented  by 

International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Association  Telegram  from  London. 

Varennes  F.  X.  Perrault. 
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Three  Kivers. 


From  Inhabitants  of,  &c.  Presented  by 


Nicolet  }T.B.Methot. 

Township  of  Clarence,  County  of  Eussell,  Ont  

Whitehall,  New  York,  U.S.A.-  

County  of  Two  Mountains  ,  A.  Seguin. 

Boxton  and  Eoxton  Falls  

Batiscan,  St.  Prosper  and  St.  Genevidve  W.  T.  Trudel, 

St.  Hyaeinthe  J.  Boivin. 

St.  Narcisse  

Trois  Pistoles...  

Manitoba,  Ste.  Anne  des  Chenes  

do     St.  F.X.,  Prairie  du  Cheval  Blanc  

do     St  Joachim  la  Broquerie  

Yamachiche,  Shawenegan  and  St.  Etienne  E.  Gerin. 

Three  Rivers  

Quebec  E.  Pacaud. 

L'Islet  P.  B.  Casgrain,  M.P. 

St.  Jean  Port  Joli  »  

County  of  Eimouski  .....Dr.  Fiset. 

Chicago,  US  

St.  Louis  "  ..J.  M.  Hamilton. 

Urban  a     "   J.  H.  James. 

Fraserville  C.  E.  Pouliot. 

St.  Francois  de  Montmagny  ,  

County  of  Montmagny  .,  

N.-D.  du  Mont  Carmel  

St.  Sauveur  and  City  of  Quebec...  ,  F.  A.  Dion,  M.D. 

Eimouski  

County  of  Essex,  Ont  ,  E.  Pacaud. 

St  Etienne  de  la  Malbaie  

St.  Eoch  des  Aulnais  *  P.  B.  Casgrain,  M.P* 

St.  Paul  

Coaticook  ,  P.  Brouillet. 

St.  John,  Que  F.  G.  Marchand,  M.P.P. 

Farnham   P.  A.  D'Artois,  Mayor. 

St.  Pierre,  Montmagny  T.  Proulx,  Mayor. 

Cranbourne  E.  Pacaud. 

Holyoke,  U.S.,  L.  Laframboise. 

Eimouski  .....A.  E.  Fiset. 

Montmagny   A.  Carbonneau,  Mayor. 

Cap  St.  lgnace  D.  Dion. 

County  of  Maskinonge  A.  L.  Desaulniers,  M.P. 

do     rAssomption...   **,  F.  Archambault,  Mayor. 

Manitoba,  Eed  Eivor  District  

Minnesota,  U.S  A.  Desjardins,  M.P. 

St.  Jean  d'Iberville  ,  F.  E.  Marchand,  M.P.P. 

City  of  Ottawa  S.  Drapeau. 

County  of  Iberville  ,  L.  Lorrain. 

Manitoba,  County  of  Morris  A.  F.  Martin. 

Qu'Appelle  Yalley  

Sorel  

Granville,  France  L.  Door  (Telegram). 

Sherbrooko  L.  C.  Belanger. 

Compton  ,   ...  do 

Sherbrooko   George  Moore. 

Nashua,  N.H.,  U.S  

Paris  ,  J.  Adam  (Telegram). 
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{Telegram  to  the  Governor  General,  care  of  P.  C.  Patteson,  vid  Ottawa,  from  London.} 

Toronto,  15th  August,  1885. 
International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Association,  38  Parliament  street,  London, 
respectfully  suggest  remission  death  sentence  Eiel  and  associates  on  ground  such 
step  produce  concord  between  classes  and  races. 

(No  signature.) 

(Translation) 

Yarennes,  20th  August,  1885. 
To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Yarennes,  on 
Sunday,  16th  August,  instant. 

"  That  the  citizens  of  Yarennes,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  pray  that  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  General  may  be  pleased  to  grant  a  commutation  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death  pronounced  against  Louis  Eiel,  and  a  general  amnesty  to  all  the  half- 
breeds  who  took  part  in  the  North-West  rebellion." 

Trusting  that  Tour  Excellency  will  accede  to  this  our  prayer,  I  beg  Your 
Excellency  to  accept  the  expression  of  our  entire  and  most  respectful  devotedness. 

By  order  of  the  Chairman,  Mayor  of  the  Parish,  the  Secretary, 

F.  H.  PEEEAULT, 

Chevalier  de  la  Ligion  d'Hcnneur  and  Ex- Member  of  Parliament. 

Three  Eivers,  20ih  August,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  to-day  two  petitions  praying  for  a 
commutation  of  the  sentence  recorded  against  Louis  Eiel ;  one  from  the  citizens  of 
Three  Eivers  and  the  other  from  the  inhabitants  of  Nicolet. 

I  beg  to  ask  you  to  submit  the  said  petitions  for  the  consideration  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  General. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

L.  C.  MfiTHOT,  Advocate,  Secretary  of  County. 

Hon.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General : 

Mat  it  please  Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Nicolet,  in  the  district  of  Three  Eivers,  convinced  that  the  crime  of  Louis  Eiel,  lately 
convicted  of  high  treason  at  Eegina  in  the  North-West  Territories,  is  the  result  of 
aberration  of  his  mind  rather  than  of  malice,  beg,  through  Your  Excellency,  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Yictoria  to  exercise  in  favor  of  the  said  Louis  Eiel  her 
high  prerogative  and  commute  the  sentence  passed  against  him  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  instant : 

Ph.  Suzor,  Priest,  F.  L.  Desaulniers,  Ecclesiastic. 

I.  Gelinas,  Priest,  Sup.  S.  N.,  F.  A.  S.  Germain.  do 

A.  N.  Bellemare,  Priest,  Geo.  Ball,  Mayor, 

TJ.  G.  Pinet.  do  Hrs.  Manseau,  Mayor, 

Jos.  Blais,  do  Geo.  David,  N.P., 

Thos.  M.  O.  Moreau,  do  E.  Lecomte, 

Zeph.  Lahaye,        do  Dr.  D.  B.  G.  Desaulniers, 

Ph.  Manseau,         do  And  111  others. 

Arthur  H.  Papillon,  Ecclesiastic, 
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To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice,  • 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  P.O.,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

Mat  it  please  Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  city  and 
district  of  Three  Rivers,  convinced  that  the  crime  of  Louis  Kiel,  recently  convioted  of 
high  treason  at  Regina  in  the  North- West  Territories,  was  the  result  of  aberration  of 
mind  rather  than  of  malice,  beg,  through  Your  Excellency,  to  pray  that  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majoety  Queen  Yictoria  may  exercise  her  high  prerogative  in  favor  of  the 
said  Louis  Kiel,  and  commute  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  on  1st  August,  instant. 

f  L.F.,  Bp.  of  Three  Rivers, 

F.  X.  Clou  tier,  Pt.  0.,  Cur6  of  Three  Rivers, 

A.  Polette,  Retired  Judge  of  the  Sup.  Court, 

D.  Houde,  Priest,  Curate, 

Arthur  Turcotte,  M.P.P., 

And  about  600  other  signatures. 

Three  Rivers,  20th  August,  1885. 

I,  Joseph  Georges  Henri  MeHhot,  of  the  city  of  Three  Rivers,  law  student, 
solemnly  declare  that  all  the  foregoing  signatures  were  obtained  from  the  persons 
aforesaid,  knowingly  and  in  good  faith,  and  I  make  this  solemn  declaration  consci- 
entiously believing  it  to  be  true  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  intituled :  "  An  Act  for  the  suppression  of 
voluntary  and  extra-judicial  oaths." 

J.  G.  H.  MtfTHOT. 

Received  and  attested  before  me  this 
20th  day  of  August,  1885. 

F.  H.  Lapru,  J. P. 

Department  op  the  Secretary  op  State,  Ottawa,  August,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant, 
transmitting  two  petitions  addressed  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  one 
from  the  citizens  of  Three  Rivers  and  the  other  from  those  of  Nicolet,  praying  for  a 
commutation  of  the  sentence  passed  against  Louis  Riel  at  Regina,  and  to  inform  you 
that  the  said  petitions  will  receive  consideration. 

I  have,  &c, 

G.  POWELL, 

Under  Secretary  of  State. 

J.  G.  H.  Methot,  Esq.,  Three  Rivers,  Qfcie. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  P.O.,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned  residents  of  the  townshi  p 
of  Clarence,  county  of  Russell,  Ontario,  respectfully  showeth  ; 

That  theNorth-West  troubles  might  have  been  prevented  ; 

That  Louis  Riel  who  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  having  taken  part  there- 
in was  judged  by  an  incompetent  tribunal,  which  refused  to  grant  the  delays  neces- 
sary for  the  settlement  of  so  serious  a  question; 

That  the  said  Riel  was  guilty  of  a  political  offence  in  like  degree  with  a  large 
number  of  other  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  who  were  pleading  for  certain  rights  of 
which  they  considered  themselves  maliciously  deprived,  and  that  it  would  be  impru- 
dent and  unjust  to  punish  those  who,  being  compromised,  submitted  themselves  and 
craved  the  clemency  of  the  Government; 

That  we  cannot  help  protesting  against  a  like  deuial  of  justice ; 

Wherefore,  we  beg  Your  Excellency  to  extend  to  the  said  Louis  Riel  the  royal 
clemency  with  which  you  are  entrusted  and  grant  him  a  trial  before  a  competent  tri- 
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banal  or  a  commutation  of  his  penalty  in  order  to  the  avoiding  of  more  extended 
trouble  and  the  maintaining  of  that  harmony  which  has  ever  prevailed  amongst  the 
people  of  the  Dominion. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

THOS.  CAEON,  Ptr.,  Cure, 
JOS.  P1LON,  0.  M., 
Dr.  A.  Y.  DESROSIERS, 
ONESIME  GUIBOED,  Merchant, 
TELESPHOEE  PEEEIEE,  P.  M., 
And  150  others. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  in  Council  : 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  French-Canadians  of  Whitehall,  N.Y.,  in  meet- 
ing assembled,  respectfully  showeth  : 

That  your  petitioners,  though  far  away  from  their  native  land,  have  closely  fol- 
lowed the  proceedings  just  concluded  at  Eegina,  N.W.T.,  in  the  sentence  of  death 
against  Louis  Riei,  charged  with  high  treason ; 

That  we  are  sincerely  convinced  that  Mr.  Eichardson  overstepped  his  duty  on 
the  judicial  bench,  and  exhibited  partiality  and  animosity  against  Louis  Eiel  ; 

That  the  said  judge  refused  to  Eiel  the  means  of  justifying  himself,  by  not  per- 
mitting his  best  witnesses  to  testify  in  his  behalf  ; 

That  the  said  judge  disgraced  the  bench  by  his  fanatical  and  indecent  language 
when  he  declared  that  Eiel  could  not  expect  any  sympathy  and  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  executed ; 

That  the  evidence  produced  at  the  trial  is  amply  sufficient  to  convince  us  ; 

That  Kiel  is  not  mentally  sound  and  that  a  medical  commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  his  mental  condition  and  report  thereon ; 

That  a  commission  should  also  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  constant  provo- 
cation given  by  the  conduct  of  Major  Crozier  who  is  in  our  opinio  a  the  prime  cause 
of  the  bloodshed  in  the  North- West,  and  also  into  the  conduct  of  the  troops  under 
General  Middleton  and  their  excesses,  pillage  and  rapine  after  the  battle  of  Batoche. 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  pray  His  Excellency  in  Council  to  take  this  petition 
into  consideration,  grant  a  fair  trial  to  Louis  Eiel  and  extend  clemency  to  the  poli- 
tical chief  of  the  half-breed  race. 

And  will  ever  pray. 

P.  DIONNE,  Capt.  of  .Str.  J.  G.  Withestate, 
J.  S.  WVB.IER,' Priest,  Curt, 
ONESIME  JEAN,  Mayor, 
And  63  others. 

Whitehall,  N.  ir.,  23rd  August,  1885. 

Province  of  Quebec,  \  At  a  special  meeting  of  council  of 

Municipality  of  the  County  of  Two  Mountains,  j  this  municipality  of  the  county  of 
Two  Mountains  duly  convoked  by  the  warden  and  held  at  St.  Scholastique  in  said 
county,  at  its  usual  place  of  meeting,  on  the  27th  May,  1885,  uoder  the  provisions  of 
the  Municipal  Code  of  this  Province,  whereat  were  present:  AntoineSeguin,  Esquire, 
Mayor  of  St.  Eustache,  and  warden  of  the  county,  Leonard  A.  Fortier  Esq.,  Mayor  of  St. 
Scholastique,  Joseph  Marcotte,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  St.  Augustin,  Felix  Damouiin,  Esq. 
Mayor  of  St.  Monique,  constituting  a  quorum  of  the  counci  i  presided  over  by  the 
warden,  the  other  members  of  the  oouncii  having  received  notice  of  the  calling  of 
the  said  meeting. 

Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read  and  appjoved. 

Mr.  Leonard  Fortier  presentee  for  signature  by  the  members  of  the  county 
council  draft  of  a  petition  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  praying  for  com- 
mutation of  the  sentence  of  death  passed  against  Louis  Eiel  and  an  anmesty  for  all 
subjects  of  Her  Majestv  implicated  in  the  North  West  troubles.    He  made  several 
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sensible  remarks  upon  the  said  petition  and  moved  the  adoption  thereof.  Motion 
adopted  unanimously.  The  same  was  thereupon  signed  by  the  members  present  at 
the  meoting,  and  the  warden  was  instructed  to  cause  the  same  to  be  signed  by  the 
other  members  of  this  council  and  to  forward  the  petition  to  its  destination . 

A.  S^GUIN,  Warden, 
ANTOINE  FOETIEE,  D.  W. 

A  true  copy, 

Antoine  Fortier,  Sec.-Treas. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice 
Marquis  of  I/ansdowne,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  General  of  Canada: 

Mat  it  please  Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned,  municipal  councillors  of 
the  county  of  Two  Mountains,  beg  to  state : 

That  they  have  attentively  followed  the  several  phases  of  the  trial  of  Louis  Eiel, 
sentenced  by  the  court  at  Eegina,  N.W.T.,  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  of  September 
next; 

That  the  offence  of  which  the  said  Louis  Kiel  was  convicted  is  purely  political/ 
and  was  shared  in  by  a  large  number  of  subjects  of  Her  Majesty ;  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  punish  him  with  severity ; 

That  the  case  of  Louis  Kiel  is  the  case  of  all  the  half-breeds  of  the  North- West, 
of  whom  he  was  constituted  the  defender;  that  the  rights  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
ignored  without  refusing  them  the  justice  due  to  every  free  citizen ; 

That  the  oircumstances  which  provoked  the  recent  insurrection  in  the  North- 
West  and  the  extraordinary  proceedings  which  marked  the  trial  and  sentence  of 
Louis  Kiel  have  produced  an  amount  of  resentment  amongst  the  people  calculated  to 
impair  the  harmony  which  should  prevail  amongst  the  various  races  living  in  Canada  j» 

That  the  execution  cf  Louis  Eiel  would,  under  the  circumstances  aforesaid,  be 
considered  a  refusal  to  do  justice  to  a  numerous  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
might  become  a  lamentable  cause  of  dangerous  conflicts,  and  drive  into  despair 
respectable  and  peaceable  persons ; 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  pray : 

That  Your  Excellency  will  commute  the  sentence  of  death  passed  against  Louis 
Eiel  and  grant  an  amnesty  to  all  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  implicated  in  the  North- 
West  troubles. 

And  we  will  ever  pray. 

Ant.  Seguin,  Warden.        James  Murphy,  Mayor. 

Hubert  Permette,  Mayor.  Dolphis  Angrignon  do 
Felix  Dumoulin         do  Exaneriste  Girouard  do 

Joseph  Marcotte        do  Seneree  Wanette  do 

Emery  Fere  do  J ean  Marie  Lafrance  do 

James  Murray  do  Dr.  Leonard  A.  Fortier  do 

We,  the  undersigned,  approve  of  the  foregoing  petition  and  beg  His  Excellency 
to  grant  the  prayer  thereof. 

J.  B.  DAOUST,  M.P. 
CHAS.  L.  CHAMPAGNE,  Q.C. 

St.  Eustache,  29th  August,  1885. 

Department  of  the  Secretary  op  State,  Ottawa,  1st  Sept.,  1885. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  petition  addressed  to  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  General  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  County  of  Two  Mountains, 
praying  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  passed  against  Louis  Eiel,  and  to  inform 
you  that  the  said  petition  will  be  taken  into  consideration, 

I  have,  &c., 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
Antoine  Seguin,  Etq.,  Warden,  St.  Scholastique,  Quebec. 
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To  His  Excellency  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  &c.  : 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Roxton  and  the 
village  of  Roxton  Falls,  in  the  county  of  Sheflbrd,  Province  of  Quebec  and  Dominion 
of  Canada, 

Respectfully  showethi 

That  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  said  village  on  the  23rd  August,  instant  > 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  aDd  signed  by  the  parties  whose  signatures  are 
thereunto  appended.  That  your  petitioners  herein  give  the  words  of  the  said  resolu- 
tion to  form  part  of  this  their  petition  : 

That  the  execution  of  Louis  Riel,  now  under  sentence  of  death  in  the  prison  at 
Regina,  would  revive  memories  which  the  spirit  of  toleration  for  which  the  French 
Canadian  people  are  well  noted  seemed  to  make  them  anxious  to  forget  and  that  the 
name  of  Lansdowne  should  for  ever  relegate  into  oblivion  the  odium  ineffaceably 
attached  to  that  of  the  sanguinary  Colborne  ; 

That  no  beneficial  consequence  can  result  from  the  execution ; 

That  if  the  fanaticism  manifested  in  the  form  of  the  trial  of  Riel  is  to  have  free 
scope  in  preference  to  a  well  considered  policy,  Quebec,  which  has  ever  been  a 
counterpoise  to  the  annexation  ideas  of  Ontario,  might,  it  may  well  be  feared,  become 
itself  the  stronghold  of  those  same  ideas ;  for  it  would  be  easier  for  her  people  to 
fraternise  with  their  foreign  neighbor  than  keep  watch  against  his  encroachments, 
and  they  might  be  led  to  cherish  the  idea  of  making  an  exchange  of  masters,  and  with 
the  native  common  sense  of  a  Poundmaker,  prefer  the  ravisher  of  their  national  life 
to  the  destroyer  of  their  liberty  ; 
'  That  the  poor  half-breeds  and  Indians  being  in  every  respect  treated  as  minors, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  justify  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  a  paternal  chastisement 
resulting  in  the  death  of  the  child  ; 

That  your  petitioners  cannot  but  doubt  the  perfect  sanity  of  Riel's  mind  when 
they  reflect  that  he  retained  to  the  last,  as  his  chief  confidant,  entrusted  with  the 
secret  of  his  every  movement,  a  man  whom  the  luminaries  of  Regina  unanimously 
and  most  promptly  pronounced  to  be  insane  ; 

That  in  view  of  these  circumstances  your  petitioners  humbly  but  earnestly  pray 
that  it  may  please  Your  Excellency  to  commute  the  sentence  of  the  unfortunate  Rjel, 
or  grant  him  a  full  and  complete  pardon ; 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

G.  ROTJSSfN,  Chairman. 
P.  LACROIX, 
J.  B.  De  GROSBOIS, 
And  530  others. 

Roxton  Falls,  24th  August,  1885. 

St.  Genevieve  de  Batiscan,  2nd  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  sundry  petitions,  signed  by  inhabi- 
tants of  Batiscan,  St.  Prosper  de  Champlain  and  St.  Genevieve  de  Batiscan,  together 
with  a  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  the  last  named  parish,  asking 
for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  of  Louis  Riel,  and  to  beg  that  you  will  kindly  pre- 
sent the  same  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  T.  TRUDEL,  Secretary. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Cbapleau,  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  P.C.,  G.C.M,G.f  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St.  Prosper  and 
district  of  Three  Rivers,  convinced  that  the  crime  of  Louis  Riel,  lately  convicted  of 
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high  treason  at  Eegina,  in  the  North-West  Territories,  was  the  result  of  aberration  of 
intellect  rather  than  of  malice,  beg,  through  Your  Excellency,  that  Her  Most  Gra- 
cious Majesty  Queen  Victoria  may  exercise,  in  behalf  of  the  said  Louis  Eiel,  her  high 
prerogative  and  commute  the  sentence  recorded  against  him  on  the  1st  August 
instant. 

D.  Fortin,  Priest,  J.  B.  Massicotte,  J.  P., 

Alphee  Massicotte,  Thomas  Massicotte, 

Xavier  Prigon,  Isidore  Houde, 

Albert  Massicotte,  Lucien  Massicotte, 

Hubert  Houde,  P.  B.  Cloutior,'  Merchant, 

Alphee  Gravel,  G.  O.  Leduc, 

Joseph  Vezina,  Louis  Bacon, 

Andre  Houde,  Thomas  Gagnon,  and  others. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmauricer 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  P.O.,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  pansii  of  St.  "Francois 
Xavier  de  Batiscan  and  of  the  district  of  Three  Eivers,  convinced  that  the  crime  of 
Louis  Eiel,  recently  convicted  of  high  treason  at  Eegina,  in  the  North- West  Terri- 
tories, was  the  result  of  aberration  of  mind  rather  than  of  malice,  beg,  through  Your 
Excellency,  that  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  may  exercise,  in  behalf 
of  the  said  Louis  Eiel,  her  high  prerogative  and  commute  the  sentence  passed  against 
him  on  the  1st  August  instant. 

J.  H.  Thibaudeau,  Priest,  Cure,  Theophile  St.  Cyre, 

E.  M.  Baril,  Agt.  N.  S.  Ey.,  George  Prenmeau, 
Epbraim  Brunelle,  A.  Cinq  Mars, 

J.  H.  Marchildon,  J.  P.,  H.  Brunelle, 

G.  Marquis,  Merchant,  Pierre  La  Haye, 

Elie  LaHaye,  Louis  Laeoursiere, 

Hylarion  La  Haye,  Pierre  Despins, 

F.  X  Moreau,  And  45  others. 

F.  Marchand,  Mayor, 

To  His  Excellency  the  Most  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 

G.  C.  M  67.,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Champlain, 
and  of  the  district  of  Three  Eivers,  convinced  that  the  crime  of  Louis  Eiel,  recently 
convicted  of  high  treason  at  Eegina,  N.W.T.,  was  the  result  of  aberration  of  intel- 
lect rather  than  of  malice,  beg,  through  your  Excellency,  that  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  may  exercise  her  high  prerogative  in  behalf  of  the  said 
Louis  Eiel,  and  commute  the  sentence  passed  against  him  on  the  1st  of  August,  icst. 
N.  Marcoux,  Ptre,  Ch.,  Cure  de 

Champlain.  Olivier  Durand, 

Joseph  Massicotte,  Mayor,  L.  P.  Duotin, 

*L.  Ed.  Dubord,  M.D.,  Jean  Cote, 

F.  X.  Grandimont,  f  Laurent  Chantier, 

E.  Lamothe,  J.  P.  '  Leonard  Lacroix, 

Casimir  Turcotte,  Alf.  Sauvageau, 

C16opb.  Morin,  J.  Blumont, 

Zephiro  Kercotte,  And  50  others. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AGITATION  IN  FAVOE  OF  EIEL. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St.  Genevieve  de  Batiscan,  duly 
called  by  the  Maydr,  and  held  in  the  large  room  of  N.  B.  Massicotte,  Esq.,  on  Sun- 
day, 23rd  August,  1885,  after  divine  service  in  the  forenoon,  whereat  were  presen* 
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all  the  notables  of  the  parish,  Mayor  P.  Trudei  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  David 
Tancrede  Trudei  was  appointed  secretary. 

Messrs.  P.  Trudei,  Fred.  Filteau,  N.  B.  Massicotte  and  D.  T.  Trudei  successively 
addressed  the  meeting. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Whereas  in  view  of  the  evidence  given  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  Louis  Eiel,  a 
strong  impression  prevails  that  the  said  Louis  Eiel  is  lacking  in  the  intellectual 
qualities  required  to  make  him  legally  responsible  for  his  acts  ;  that  the  verdict  of 
guilty,  coupled  with  a  recommendation  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown,  as  rendered  by 
the  jury,  bears  that  interpretation,  as  the  latter  have  themselves  declared,  and  that 
his  condemnation  to  capital  punishment  goes  beyond  what  they  intended  ; 

Whereas  in  the  interests  of  justice  it  is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
uncertainty  and  remove  all  causes  of  public  agitation ; 

Whereas  in  civilized  communities  capital  punishment  is  no  longer  inflicted  om 
persons  convicted  of  political  crimes ; 

On  motion  of  P.  Germain,  Esquire,  seconded  by  N.  B.  Massicotte,  Esquire, 

Resolved,  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Genevieve  de  Batiscan  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  praying  for  a 
commutation  of  the  penalty  of  the  said  Louis  Eiel. 

PHILIPPE  TEUDEL,  Chairman. 
D.  T.  TEUDEL,  Secretary. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice* 
G.CM.G^  Marquis  of  Zansdowne,  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

Mat  it  Please  Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Genevieve  de  Batiscan,  and  of  the  district  of  Three  Eivers,  convinced  that  th© 
crime  of  Louis  Eiel,  recently  convicted  of  high  treason  at  Eegina,  N.W.T.,  is  th© 
result  of  aberration  of  mind  rather  than  of  malice,  beg  through  Your  Excellency  to> 
pray  that  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  may  exercise  in  favor  of  Louis 
Kiel  her  high  prerogative  and  commute  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  on  the  1st 
August  instant. 

Philippe  Trudei,  Mayor,  Th.  Prendergast, 

E.  A.  Noiseaux,  Ptre.,  Cure,  Camille  Yeillet, 
H.  Baril,  Ptre.,  Direct.  Sem.,  Three  Eivers.Olivier  Trudei, 
Eobt.  Trudei,  M  P.P.,  Irvine  Johnston, 
G.  H.  Dufreene,  Eegistrar,                      Jos.  H.  Arm  and, 
N.  P.  Massicotte,  N.  St.  Arnaud, 
B.  Filteau,  J.P.,  J.  A.  Massicotte, 

F.  H.  Norbert,  CM.,  And  151  others. 

Department  op  Secretary  op  State,  Ottawa,  3rd  September,  188$ 

Sir,—  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  2nd  instant,  transmitting 
petitions  of  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  undermentioned  parishes :  St. 
Prosper,  St.  Francois  Xavier  de  Batiscan,  Cham  plain  and  St.  Germain  de  Batiscan,, 
of  the  District  of  Three  Eivers,  praying  for  commutation  of  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  Louis  Eiel,  and  to  inform  you  that  the  said  petitions  will  receive  consideration. 

I  have,  &c  ,  t 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
To  IL  J.  Trudel,  Esq.,  St.  Genevieve  de  Batiscan,  Que. 

St.  Hyacinthe,  31st  August,  1885. 

Sir, — I  transmit  to  you  herewith  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Hyacinthe 
to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General. 

Your  servant, 

JOS.  BOIYIN,  Secretary  of  Meeting. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 
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To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
G.C.M.G.,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor  General  of  Canada: 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned  beg  to  represent  that 
Louis  Kiel,  who  has  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  September  next,  is  one 
of  their  fellow  countrymen  for  whom  they  venture  to  solicit  the  royal  clemency 
entrusted  to  Your  Excellency ;  that  the  offence  of  which  the  said  Eiel  was  convicted 
is  purely  political,  and  is  shared  in  by  a  large  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  punish  him  with  severity. 

That  the  evidence  produced  at  the  trial  demonstrates  that  much  doubt  exists 
respecting  the  mental  condition  of  the  convict,  and  consequently  respecting  his  legal 
iieeponsibility  in  view  of  the  derangement  of  his  mind,  a  doubt  which  the  jury 
expressed  by  recommending  the  accused  to  the  clemency  of  the  Crown  ; 

That  the  execution  of  Eiel,  under  the  circumstances,- might  become  a  deplorable 
cause  of  dangerous  conflicts; 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  pray  that  Your  Excellency  may  commute  the  sen- 
tence of  death  passed, upon  Louis  Eiel. 

And  will  ever  pray. 


Department  of  Secretary  op  Stvte,  Ottawa,  3rd  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  31st  ult.,  transmitting  a 
petition  addressed  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  by  certain  inhabitants  of 
St.  Hyacinthe.  asking  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  Louis 
Eiel,  and  to  inform  you  that  the  said  petition  will  receive  consideration. 

I  have,  &c, 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Jos.  Boivin,  Esq.,  St.  Hyaointhe,  Que. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Eight  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  P. (7.,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St.  Narcisse 
and  district  of  Three  Eivers,  convinced  that  the  crime  of  Louis  Eiel,  recently  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  at  Eegina,  N.W.T.,  is  the  result  of  aberration  of  mind  rather 
than  of  malice,  beg,  through  Your  Excellency,  to  pray  that  Her  Most  Gracious 


J.  H.  Morin, 

Onesime  Frederic, 

Aimable  Corriveau,  jun., 

Arthur  Dulif, 

Alfred  Bertrand, 

Andre  Laderoute, 

A.  D.  Enis, 

J.  M.  Charbonneault, 

Isidore  Charbonneau,  sen., 

Dr.  Tiernay  du  Laval, 

Francois  Charbont.eau, 

Isidore  Charbonneau,  jun., 

G.  A.  de  Laval  Tiernay,  M.  D. 

J.  B.  Blanchet, 

P.  Morin, 

T.  Eobitaille, 

Ambroise  Morin, 


T.  H.  Morin, 
A.  Eicher, 
Y.  Morin, 
Octave  Yarest, 
John  Arbour, 
Pierre  Lajeunesse, 
E.  St.  Germain, 
Simon  Mailhot, 
Augustin  Martin, 
James  Mailleux, 
Aime  Garotte, 
E.  Marsevault, 
A.  Jabotte, 
Joseph  Mathieu, 
H.  Mathieu. 
And  many  others. 
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Majesty  Queen  Victoria  may  exercise  in  behalf  of  the  said  Louis  Eiel  her  high  pre- 
rogative and  commute  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  on  the  1st  August  instant. 

Prs.  Trudel,  Mayor, 
Pierre  H.  Marchand,  Priest, 
Louis  Hermisdas  P&quette,  Physician, 
Dieudonne  Hamelin,  Postmaster, 
Alex.  Pronovost, 
Paschal  Grandmaison, 
Joseph  Lemon, 
Ferd.  .Normandin, 


Leon  Gingras, 
Pierre  Brouillet, 
Leon  Gervais, 
Ebrere  Gervais, 
E.  Nobert, 
Pierre  Bartel. 
And  87  others. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
G.C.M.G.,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor  General  of  Canada: 

Mat  it  Please  Your  Excellency, — The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigne 
electors  and  ratepayers  of  the  parish  of  Notre  Dame  des  Neiges  do  Trois  Pistoles, 
-County  of  Temiscouata,  respectfully  showeth:— 

That  the  undersigned  have  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  the  events  which 
recently  took  place  in  the  North-West  and  the  phases  of  the  trial  of  Louis  Eiel,  who 
was  condemned  to  be  handed  on  the  18th  September  next ; 

That  they  hope  your  Excellency  will  exercise  in  his  behalf  the  Eoyal  clemency 
with  which  you  are  invested ; 

That  the  offence  of  which  the  said  Louis  Eiel  was  convicted  is  purely  political, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  are  guilty  of  the  same  offence  ; 

That  in  order  to  maintain  the  harmony  which  should  prevail  between  the  various 
races  of  this  Dominion  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  Crown  should  deal  mercifully  with 
the  said  Louis  Eiel ; 

That  personages  high  in  authority  question  the  legality  of  the  trial  of  Louis 
Eiel,  who  had  the  right,  they  say,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  of  his  peers  under 
the  great  charter ; 

That  there  is  grave  reason  to  believe  that  the  said  Louis  Eiel  did  not  possess  the 
full  use  of  bis  mental  faculties  ; 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  pray  that  Your  Excellency  will  graciously  commute 
the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  the  said  Louis  Eiel. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 
Trois  Pistoles,  3rd  September,  1885. 


Alexis  Leclere,  Mayor, 
Alexander  Gagnon,  J.P., 
Edouard  Bebyil, 
Pierre  Eoy, 
Anselme  Eioux, 
Daniel  Tetu, 
Polite  Bonpeau, 
Joseph  Michand, 
Magioire  Gagnon, 
Louis  Dery, 
D.  Bertrand, 
Olivier  Belanger, 
George  Barube, 
Eloi  Lavoie, 
Anselme  Metaye, 
Ignace  Michand, 
Theophile  Eioux, 
Theophile  Fortin, 
Pierre  Ouellette, 
Frs.  Lemui, 


David  D' Amour, 
Phpp  Pelletier, 
Berry  Eioux, 
Fermin  Beau  be, 
Celestin  Beaubier, 
Lucien  Gagne, 
George  Garon,  M.D., 
Telesphone  Marais, 
Emmanuel  Garon, 
Ernest  Eioux, 
Eugene  Talbot, 
Edouard  Eousseau, 
Henri  Mollenfait, 
Theodore  Ouellette, 
Y.  Bte.  Pisge, 
Olivier  Belanger, 
Jos.  Belanger, 
Cyprian  Belanger, 
Alexis  Gagnon, 
L.  Levesque, 
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Paul  Danleuil,  Eriels  Lapointe, 

Joseph  Leveque,  Charles  Dubee, 

Emile  Ferriault,  And  262  others. 

Louis  Gagne, 

I  certify  that  the  above  signatures  were  given  by  the  parties  themselves. 

(Signed)      DAVID  D'AMOUK,  Merchant 

The  citizens  of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne  des  Chenes,  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba, 
invoking  the  privilege  acquired  by  every  British  subject  by  virtue  of  the  Great 
Charter ; 

The  rights  extended  to  every  citizen  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  the  British 
Federation  Act  of  the  North  ; 

And  the  stipulations  subscribed  by  the  parties  to  the  laws  of  the  compact  of 
federation  between  the  said  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Eupert's  Land ; 

Belying  on  the  elementary  principles  of  justice,  on  the  spirit  of  the  laws  for 
maintaining  public  order  and  on  the  custom  of  all  modern  legislations  as  consecrated 
by  unvarying  practice ; 

Bepresenting  the  insufficiency  and  obscurity  of  the  laws,  ordinances  and  Orders 
in  Council  by  virtue  of  which  was  organised  the  tribunal  which  condemmed  to  death 
Louis  Biel ; 

The  infringement  of  the  pierogatives  of  a  British  subject  in  causing  him  to  be 
judged  by  a  jury  of  six  who  neither  by  their  language,  their  religion  or  their  sym- 
pathies were  his  peers ; 

The  scarcity  of  means  accorded  to  the  accused  for  producing  witnesses  in  support 
of  his  defence ; 

The  peculiar  nature  of  political  offences  as  contrasted  with  ordinary  crimes ; 

And  having  recourse  to  the  clemency  of  the  Crown  ;  humbly  petitioning  the 
advisers  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  addressing  Bis  Excellency  to  the 
effect  that  a  respite  be  granted  to  Louis  Biel  from  the  punishment  pronounced 
against  him  until  a  special  commission  of  five,  named  by  His  Excellercy  shall  have 
fully  enquired  into  the  nature  of  the  troubles  of  the  North- West  and  made  their  report  s 

And  your  petitioners  will  never  cease  to  pray.  In  proof  of  which  we  have  affixed 
our  signatures  this  24th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1885. 

L.  B.  GIEOUX,  F.  P., 
NORBERT  NOLIN, 
GILBERT  ST.  LUC, 
ERNEST  LECOUBT. 
ANDBfi  NEAULT, 
And  195  others. 

Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa,  7th  September,  1885. 

Beverend  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  petition  ad- 
dressed to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens  of  the 
parish  of  Ste.  Anne  des  Chenes,  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  asking  that  a  respite  be  , 
granted  to  Louis  Biel  and  that  a  commission  be  named  in  order  to  enquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  troubles  in  the  North- West,  and  I  am  to  inform  you  that  this  petition 
shall  receive  consideration. 

I  am,  &c., 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
To  the  Reverend  L.  B.  Giroux,  P.  P.,  Ste.  Anne  des  Chenes,  Man. 

The  citizens  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Francois  Xavier  (Prairie  du  Cheval  Blanc),  in 
the  Province  of  Manitoba,  invoking  the  privileges  acquired  by  every  British  subject 
in  virtue  of  the  great  charter,  the  rights  conferred  on  every  citizen  of  the  Dominion 
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of  Canada  by  the  British  North  America  Act,  and  the  stipulations  subscribed  by  the 
parties  to  the  compact  of  federation  between  the  aforesaid  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
.Rupert's  Land,  relying  upon  the  elementary  principles  of  justice,  on  the  spirit  of  the* 
laws  of  public  order,  and  on  the  custom  of  all  modern  legislations  as  consecrated  by- 
invariable  practice,  representing  the  insufficiency  and  obscurity  of  the  laws,  ordin- 
ances and  Orders  in  Council,  by  virtue  of  which  was  organized  the  tribunal  which 
condemned  to  death  Louis  Kiel ;  the  violence  done  to  the  prerogatives  of  a  British, 
subject  in  causing  him  to  be  judged  by  a  jury  of  six,  who,  neither  by  language  nor 
religion  nor  sympathies,  were  his  peers  ;  the  scantiness  of  the  means  afforded  the 
accused  for  producing  witnesses  in  support  of  his  defence ;  the  peculiar  character  of 
political  offences  as  contrasted  with  ordinary  crimes,  and  appealing  to  the  clemency 
of  the  Crown,  humbly  petitioning  the  advisers  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral in  Council,  to  advise  His  Excellency  to  the  effect  that  a  respite  be  granted  to 
Louis  Biel  until  a  special  commission  of  five,  named  by  His  Excellency,  shall  have 
fully  enquired  into  the  nature  of  the  troubles  of  the  North- West  and  made  their 
report,  and  your  petitioners  will  never  cease  to  pray.  In  proof  of  which  we  have 
affixed  our  signatures  the  26th  day  of  August,  A.D.  1885. 

JEAN  L'ESP^RANCE, 
LOUIS  L'ESPE  RANGE, 
XAVIER  PAGE, 
JOSEPH  PBEYOST, 
PIERRE  LAVALLfiB, 
And  124  others. 

Department  of  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa,  7th  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  petition  addressed  to  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  General,  of  a  certain  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  Parish 
of  St.  Francois  Xavier  (Prairie  du  Cheval  Blanc),  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  ask- 
ing that  a  respite  may  be  granted  to  Louis  Biel,  and  that  a  commission  be  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  character  of  the  troubles  in  the  North- West,  and  I  am  to  inform 
you  that  this  petition  will  receive  consideration. 

I  am,  &o., 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

To  Jean  L'Esperance,  St.  Francois  Xavier  (Prairie  du  Cheval  Blanc),  Manitoba. 

The  citizens  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Joachim  la  Broquerie,  in  the  Province  of  Mani- 
toba, invoking  the  privileges  acquired  by  every  British  subject  in  virtue  of  the  great 
charter,  the  rights  conferred  on  every  citizen  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  the 
British  North  America  Act,  and  the  stipulations  subscribed  on  behalf  of  the  parties 
to  the  compact  cf  federation  between  the  aforesaid  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Rupert's 
Land ;  relying  on  the  elementary  principles  of  justice,  on  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of 
public  order,  and  on  the  custom  of  all  modern  legislations  consecrated  by  invariable 
practice,  representing  the  insufficiency  and  obscurity  of  the  laws,  ordinances  and 
Orders  in  Council,  by  virtue  of  which  was  organized  the  tribunal  which  condemned 
to  death  Louis  Kiel ;  the  violence  done  to  the  prerogatives  of  a  British  subject  by 
causing  him  to  be  judged  by  a  jury  of  six,  who,  neither  by  language,  religion  or 
sympathies,  were  his  peers  ;  the  scantiness  of  the  means  afforded  the  accused  for 
producing  witnesses  in  support  of  his  defence,  the  peculiar  nature  of  political  offences 
as  contrasted  with  ordinary  crimes,  and  appealing  to  the  clemency  of  the  Crown, 
humbly  petitioning  the  advisers  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council, 
to  address  His  Excellency  to  the  effect  that  a  respite  be  granted  to  Louis  Biel  until  a 
special  commission  of  five,  named  by  His  Excellency,  shall  have  fully  inquired  into 
the  nature  of  the  troubles  in  the  North- West  and  made  a  report,  and  your  petitioners 
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will  never  cease  to  pray. 
August,  A.D.,  1885. 


In  proof  of  which  we  affix  our  signatures  this  28th  day  of 


Eugene  Goulet,  Mayor, 
Hermisdas  Granger, 
Joseph  Albert, 
Emile  Gagne, 
Leprieu  Lacroix, 
his 

Joseph  X  Pion,  jun., 
mark, 
his 

Samuel  X  Pion, 

mark. 
Philippe  St.  Laurent, 
Avile  Terien, 
Alfred  Taillefer, 


J;  P.  D.  Pastel  Kochol,  J.P., 

his 

Gls.  X  Albert, 

mark. 
Olivier  Lambert, 
Jasey  Lambert, 
his 

Joseph  X  Pion,  senr., 

mark. 
Keel  Eougeau, 
Joseph  Eobert, 
Hermisdas  Cherrier, 
Siegefroi  Vaillancourt, 
And  79  others. 


Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa,  7th  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  petition  addressed  to  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  General  by  a  certain  number  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Joachim 
La  Broquerie,  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  asking  that  a  respite  be  granted  to  Louis 
Eiel  until  a  special  commission  shall  have  been  named  by  His  Excellency  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  troubles  in  the  North- West,  and  I  am  to  inform  you  that  this 
petition  will  receive  consideration. 

I  am,  &o., 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
To  Eugene  GoulEt,  Esq.,  Mayor  St.  Joachim  La  Broquerie,  Manitoba. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  P.  <7.,  G.  0.  M.  G.t  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

Excellency, — The  undersigned  citizens  of  the  town  and  district  of  Three  Eivers 
persuaded  that  the  crime  of  Louis  Eiel,  lately  convicted  of  high  treason  at  Eegina, 
Territory  of  the  North- West,  is  caused  by  the  aberration  of  his  mind,  rather  than  by 
malice,  pray,  through  the  intervention  of  Your  Excellency,  Our  Most  Gracious  Queen, 
Her  Majesty  Victoria,  that  she  would  kindly  exercise,  in  favor  of  the  said  Louis  Kiel, 
her  high  prerogatives  and  commute  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  the  1st 
of  August  current. 

THOS.  L.  DES AULNIEES,  M.P.P. 
J.  H.  DOEION,  Pt. 
E.  LACERTB. 
E.BLAIR,  PL 
And  182  others. 

Tamaohiche,  5th  August,  1885. 


Analogous  petition  of  the  citizens  of  Shawenegan,  district  of  Three  Rivers,  16th 
August,  18tf5. 

Charles  Bellomare,  M.  P., 

Arthur  Eousseau,  Mayor,  Felix  Loranger. 

L.  P.  Fiset,  M.D.,  And  53  others, 

The  undersigned  certifies  that  the  above  signatures  were  taken  in  his  presenc 
the  10th  day  of  August,  1885. 

JOSEPHAT  DESAULNIERS. 
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Analogous  petition  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Btienne  des  Gres,  district  of  Three 
.Rivers,  16th  August,  1885. 

TJ.  Brunelle,  M.D., 

Joseph  Pellisier,  J.P.,  Joseph  Delaunais,  JJP., 

Luc  Pellerin,  J.P.,  And  140  others. 


Analogous  petition  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Severe,  district  of  Three  Rivers,  15tb. 
August,  1885. 

Felix  Lemure,  J.P., 

F.  Trahan,  Priest,  J.  E.  Lefebvre,  Teacher, 

H.  Lacerte,  And  49  others. 


Analogous  petition  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Barnabe,  district  of  Three  Rivers,  16th 
August,  1885. 

Evariste  Desaulniers, 

Thos.  Mantel,  Priest,  Frederic  Bourassa, 

Alexander  Desaulniers,  And  121  others. 

I,  the  undersigned,  F.  X.  Bellemare,  certify  that  the  signatures  of  the  above 
signers  were  taken  by  their  consent,  in  proof  of  which  I  have  signed  the  present 
paper  at  St.  Barnabe,  this  24th  day  of  the  month  of  August,  1885, 

F.  H.  BELLEMARE,  N.P. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurices 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  P*C,  G.CM.G,  Governor  General  of  Canada  ; 

Your  Excellency,— The  undersigned  citizens  of  the  city  and  district  of  Three 
Rivers,  persuaded  that  the  crime  of  Louis  Riel,  lately  convicted  of  high  treason  at 
Regina,  North- West  Territory,  was  caused  by  aberration  of  the  mind,  rather  than  by 
malice,  prays,  through  the  intervention  of  Your  Excellency,  our  Most  Gracious  Sove° 
reign,  Queen  Victoria,  to  be  so  good  as  to  exercise,  in  favor  of  the  said  Louis  Riel9 
her  high  prerogative  and  commute  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  the  first 
day  of  August  current,  1885. 

Jos.  L.  Desaulniers,  P.P.,  Pte.  du  Lac,      L.  St.  Montour, 

J.  A.  Comeau,  Remi  McAmoville, 

Joseph  Be ttey,  Edouard  Berth  iamis, 

Adolphe  Gilbert,  Joseph  Mauville, 

Jean  Areti,  Toussaint  Biron, 

Joseph  Page,  Arteme  Biron, 

Hilaire  Dupont,  Edouard  Biron, 

Severe  Bastarche,  And  85  others. 
Edouard  Benoit, 


Department  of  the  Secretary  op  State,  Ottawa,  10th  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  petition  addressed  to  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  General,  by  a  certain  number  of  citizens  of  the  city  and 
district  of  Three  Rivers,  praying  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  Louis  Riel,  and  I  am  to  inform  you  that  this  petition  will  receive  con- 
sideration. 

I  am,  &c, 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  L.  X.  Desaulniers,  P.P.,  Pte.  du  Lac. 
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To  His  Excellency  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  P.O.,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  General  of  Canada : 

Your  Excellency, — We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  and 
British  subjeots,  take  the  liberty  to  explain  to  you  respectfully — 

That  the  circumstances  which  provoked  the  recent  insurrection  in  the  North- 
West,  the  extraordinary  proceedings  which  signalized  the  trial  of  Louis  Kiel ;  the  ill- 
feeling  produced  among  our  people  by  these  facts,  ill  feeling  calculated  to  destroy 
the  harmony  which  ought  to  prevail  among  the  different  races  that  inhabit  Canada, 
that  the  public  weal  which  can  only  result  from  the  maintenance  of  this  good  un- 
derstanding and  this  reciprocal  sympathy,  all  these  powerful  considerations  militate 
in  favor  of  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  half-breed 
prisoner,  Louis  Kiel,  condemned  at  the  court  at  Regina  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  Sep- 
tember next. 

That  the  undersigned  consequently  pray  Your  Excellency  will  be  good  enough 
to  exercise  the  royal  prerogative  which  you  possess,  to  spare  the  life  of  the  said 
Louis  Kiel,  and  to  commute  his  sentence  to  any  other  punishment  which  it  may 
please  Your  Excellency  to  determine. 

J.  G.  Duval,  N.P.,  Eugene  Blondel, 

Jos.  Nadeau,  Thos.  Lemieux,  and  others, 

P.  A.  Perron,  C.E., 

Similar  petition  from  the  city  of  Quebec,  dated  August,  1885. 
Benj.  Ouimet,  M.  E.  Hommard, 

Adrisse  Dion,  Geo.  Dufresne,  and  others. 

Similar  petition  from  the  city  of  Quebec,  dated  August,  1885. 
Alex.  Hamel,  Thos.  Hamel, 

T.  O.  Vallerand,  Louis  Preville,  and  others. 

Similar  petition  from  the  city  of  Quebec,  dated  August,  1885. 
Albei  t  P.  Roy,  John  Fox, 

Jos.  Frederick,  John  C.  Howe,  N.P.,  and  others. 

Similar  petition  from  the  city  of  Quebec,  dated  August,  1885. 

C.  E.  A.  Langlois,  L.  J.  Pinault,  and  others. 

Didier  Dionne, 

Similar  petition  from  the  city  of  Quebec,  dated  August,  1885. 
Dr.  H.  Duchesnais,  Edouard  Paquet, 

G.  Gastonguay,  Jos.  Martel,  and  others. 

Similar  petitions  from  the  city  of  Quebec,  dated  August,  1885. 
S.  S.  Michal  Gagne,  F.  Collin, 

Felix  Fortier,  F.  Boullet,  and  others. 

Geo.  Guillet, 

Similar  petitions  from  the  Parish  of  Saint  Irene,  county  of  Charlevoix. 
M.  E.  Eoy,  Physician,  G.  Legare,  Mayor, 

Louis  Smilely,  J. P.,  Jean  Bapt.  Gauthier,  Secy.,  and  others. 

Quebec,  Office  of  "  L'ELECTEUft,"  8th  September,  1885. 

Sie, — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  in  order  that  they  may  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  and  Council,  the  peti- 
tions of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Quebec  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Ireo6,  praying  that  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  the  prisoner,  Louis 
Riol,  be  commuted. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  consideration,  your  devoted  servant, 

ERNEST  PECAUD. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa  : 
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Department  op  the  Secretary  op  State,  Ottawa,  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst., 
transmitting,  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  General,  the  petitions  of  a 
certain  number  of  citizens  of  the  city  of  Quebec  and  of  ascertain  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Irene,  praying  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  Louis  Eiel,  and  lam  to  inform  you  that  these  petitions  will  receive 
consideration.  I  am,  &c, 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
To  Ernest  Peoaud,  Office  of  rElecteur,  Quebec, 

Quebec,  8th  September,  1885, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  petition,  herewith  enclosed,  on  the 
subject  of  Louis  Eiel,  and  to  request  that  you  will  submit  it  to  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  General. 

Please  accept  my  respects. 

P.  B.  CASGEAIN,  M.P. 

Honorable  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  P.  C,  G.  C.  M.  G.}  Governor  General  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Excellency,— We,the  undersigned,citizens  of  the  parish  of  L'Islet,British  subjects 
take  the  liberty  to  explain  to  you  respectfully,  that  the  circumstances  which  provoked 
the  recent  insurrection  in  the  North- West  Territories;  the  extraordinary  proceedings 
which  signalized  the  trial  of  Louis  Eiel ;  that  the  ill-  feeling  produced  by  these  facts 
among  our  people  will  be  calculated  to  destroy  the  harmony  which  ought  to  prevail 
among  the  different  races  dwelling  in  Canada;  that  the  public  weal  which  can  only- 
result  from  the  maintenance  of  this  good  understanding  and  mutual  sympathy;  all 
these  powerful  considerations  militate  in  favor  of  a  commutation  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  the  half-breed  prisoner,  Louis  Eiel,  condemned  by  the  court  at 
Eegina  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  September  next. 

That  the  undersigned,  in  consequence,  pray  that  it  will  please  Your  Excellency 
to  exercise  the  royal  prerogative  which  you  possess,  to  spare  the  life  of  the  said 
Louis  Eiel,  and  to  commute  his  sentence  to  any  other  punishment  it  may  please 
Your  Excellency  to  determine. 

LAUESNT  MOEIN,  Mayor,  B.  POULIOT,  J.P., 

N.  LAVEEIE,  M.D.L.,  U.  MAEOOTTE,  M.P.P., 

And  150  others. 

L'Islet,  August,  1885. 

I  certify  that  the  signatures  to  this  petition  and  its  addition,  are  those  of  the 
parties  therein  named,  or  by  their  consent. 

J.  B.  DTJSSEAULT,  J.P. 

LTslet,  7th  September,  1885. 

To  Ris  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne^  P.<7.,  G.C.M.G.j  Governor  General  of  Canada  ; 

You  i  Excellency,— We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  St.  Jean,  Port  Joii,  county  of 
L'Islet,  British  subjects,  take  the  liberty  to  explain  to  you  respectfully,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  provoked  the  recent  insurrection  in  the  North- West ,  the  extra- 
ordinary proceedings  which  characterized  the  trial  of  Louis  Eiel ;  that  the  ill-will 
produced  by  these  facts  among  our  people, — ill-will  calculated  to  mar  the  harmony 
which  ought  to  prevail  among  the  different  races  dwelling  in  Canada ;  that  the  pub- 
lic weal  which  can  only  result  from  the  maintenance  of  this  good  understanding  and 
this  mutual  sympathy ;  all  these  powerful  considerations  militate  in  favor  of  a  com- 
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mutation  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  half-breed  prisoner,  Louis  Eiel, 
condemned  by  the  court  at  Eegina  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  September  next.  That 
the  undersigned  pray,  in  consequence,  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  exercise 
the  royal  prerogative  which  you  possess,  in  order  tp  spare  the  life  of  the  said  Louis 
Eiel,  and  to  commute  his  sentence  to  any  other  punishment  it  may  please  Your  Ex- 
cellency to  determine. 

GEO.  O.  TANGUAY,  Ptr.,  Vic., 
L.  T.  DUVAL,  N.P., 
And  130  others. 

St.  Jean,  Port  Joli,  1st  September,  1885. 

Eimouski,  8th  September,  1885. 

Sir, — By  this  day's  mail  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  His  Excellency  the 
Eight  Honorable  bir  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice,  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
a  petition  from  the  electors  and  taxpayers  of  the  constituency  of  Eimouski,  praying 
for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  Louis  Eiel. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

Dr.  E.  FISET. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau,  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitmaurice  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  P.O.,  CC.M.Q;,  Q-overnor  General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada: 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency  : 

The  undersigned  electors  and  taxpayers  of  the  electoral  division  of  Eimouski 
have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you : 

That  Louis  Eiel,  who  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  September  next, 
is  one  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  in  whose  favor  they  presume  to  solicit  the  royal 
clemency  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  Your  Excellency ; 

That  the  offence  of  which  the  said  Louis  Eiel  has  been  found  guilty  is  purely 
political,  and  is  shared  in  by  a  great  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  punish  it  with  severity  ; 

That  the  cause  of  Eiel  is  that  of  all  the  half-breeds  of  the  North- West,  of  whom 
he  was  constituted  the  defender ;  that  the  rights  of  these  people  cannot  be  ignored 
"Without  refusing  them  that  justice  which  is  due  to  every  free  citizen; 

That  the  execution  of  Eiel  would  be,  under  the  circumstances,  considered  as  a 
refusal  to  do  justice  to  a  numerous  class  of  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  and  might 
become  a  cause,  much  to  be  regretted,  of  dangerous  conflicts,  and  might  drive  to 
despair  respectable  and  peace-loving  people. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  Your  Excellency  to  commute  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  against  the  said  Louis  Eiel. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

Ste.  Angele — 


FEANCOIS  COEEIVEAU. 
LEAN DEE  THEDON, 

Eiviere  Blanche— 
Signed  by  J.  O.  DEAPEAU,  P.P., 
C.  EEAULIEU,  Mayor, 

St.  Donat — 
Signed  by  L.  DIONNE,  Advocate, 
E.  G.  DIONNE,  Notary, 

Ste.  Angele — 
Signed  by  A.  MAETIN, 
A.  LEVfiQUE, 


And  18  others. 


And  86  others, 


And  50  others, 


And  140  others, 
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St.  Fabibn — 
Signed  by  P.  AUDET,  P.P., 

JAS.  D'ANJOU,  Mayor, 

St.  Flavie — 

Signed  by  CHAS.  G.  FOUENIEE,  P.P. 
J.  A.  EOSS,  M.D., 

St.  Octave — 

Signed  by  CHAS.  BEAND,  Mayor, 
E.  THE  DON, 

Sandy  Bay — 

Signed  by  D.  MOEiSSET,  P.P., 

A.  CHO  UINAED,  Mayor, 

We,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  the  signatures  of  the  parties,  hitherto  resident 
in  the  parish  of  Notre  Dame  de  I'Assomption  de  Macnider,  in  the  district  of 
Bimouski,  were  taken  in  our  presence  and  with  their  consent ;  in  proof  of  which  we 
sign  the  present  paper  at  Notre  Dame  de  TAssomption  de  Macnider,  this  9th  day  of 
August,  1885. 


And  80  others. 


J.  LAVOIE, 
And  230  others. 


A.  LAEOOHE, 
And  1 10  others. 


And  50  others. 


St.  Cimon — 

Signed  by  THOS.  BEEUBfi,  P.P., 
JAS.  FODENiEE  N.P., 

St.  Anaolet — 

Signed  by  M.  P.  BLLODEAU,  P.P., 
V.  ST.  LAUEENT. 

Matane — 

Signed  by  J.  P.  PELLETIEE. 

L.  GAGNON,  Mayor. 

St.  Mathieu — 

Signed  by  EDOUAED  MOUNCY, 

THBOPHILE  LEVECQUE 

St.  Luce — 

Signed  by  THOS.  LEYECQUE,  Mayor. 
AUGUSTE  LAYOIE, 

St.  Moisie — 

Signed  by  T.  SAUCIEE,  Mayor, 
L.  SIEOIS,  Councillor, 


J.  A.  CABIVEE, 
JAS.  MASSE. 


And  60  others 


And  110  others. 


And  110  others. 


And  10  others. 


And  55  others. 


And  150  others. 


The  authenticity  of  the  above  signatures  and  the  other  parts  is  attested  by  me, 
the  undersigned. 

JOSEPH  DUEELLE. 


ElMOUSKI — 

Signed  by  J.  B.  E.  FISET  M.D., 

AUGUST  TESSIEE,  Prefect, 
43— 11 


J.  T.  COUILLAED,  J.P., 
And  150  others. 
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To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice,  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  P.O.,  G.C.  M.G.,  Governor  General  of  Canada : 

May  it  Plea.se  Your  Excellency, — We  the  undersigned  Frenoh  Canadians 
residing  in  Chicago  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  United  States ; 

Humbly  Represent  : 

That  Louis  Kiel  who  is  sentenced  to  undergo  capital  pnnishment  on  the  18th 
September  next,  is  one  of  our  fellow-countrymen  and  we  cherish  the  hope  that  your 
Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  exercise  in  his  favor  and  that  of  his  unfortunate  com- 
panions the  royal  clemency  which  is  the  noblest  privilege  attaching  to  your  high 
office ; 

That  the  offence  of  which  the  said  Louis  Riel  has  been  found  guilty  being  purely 
political  and  having  been  committed  by  a  great  number  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
it  wonld,  perhaps,  be  imprudent  to  punish  it  with  so  much  severity  ; 

That  the  cause  of  Riel  is  that  of  all  the  half-breeds  of  the  North- West,  whose 
defender  he  was  constituted,  and  that  the  rights  of  these  people  cannot  be  ignored 
without,  at  the  same  time,  denying  justice,  which  is  due  to  every  free  citizen ; 

That  the  execution  of  Riel,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  considered  as  a  re- 
fusal to  do  justice  to  a  great  portion  of  the  population  of  Canada  as  well  as  to  those 
French  Canadians  who  are  established  in  the  United  States,  and  who  have  at  heart 
the  weal  and  prosperity  of  the  land  which  gave  them  birth  ; 

That  such  refusal  might  have  consequences  which  could  not  but  be  regretted  ; 

Tour  petitioners  therefore  pray  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  commute  tho 
sentence  of  death  passed  against  the  said  Louis  Riel. 

Chicago,  30th  August,  1885. 

MICHEL  CTR,  President.  C.  HUOT,  Vice-President. 

J.  MfiLOCHE,  Secy.  Arch.  F.  CHARTRAND,  Secy -Cor. 

C.  GLENDREAU,  Treas.  With  800  other  signatures. 

1*700  Papin  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  4th  Septemher,  1885* 

To  His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor  General  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada : 

As  the  only  known  representative  of  the  family  descended  from  the  illustrious 
defender  of  the  great  principle  of  a  safe,  strong  government,  combined  with  freedom 
of  conscience,  exemplified  in  the  life  and  death  of  George  Walker,  of  Londonderry, 
who  knew  how  to  be  clement  ever  to  traitors,  I  appeal  to  Your  Excellency  for  a 
hearing  on  the  subject  of  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  Louis  David  Riel. 

I  do  not  care  even  to  be  driven  to  the  desperation  of  being  a  beggar,  but  for  a 
man's  life  who  does  not,  in  ray  opinion,  deserve  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Executive, 
I  will  be  pardoned  for  coming  to  beg  clemency  towards  that  man. 

Let  me  say,  as  a  native  of  Canada,  for  my  father  was  persecuted,  and  followed 
by  the  spirit  of  revenge  towards  his  family,  as  a  representative  of  rank  Toryism  and 
Protestant  Government  on  both  sides  the  water. 

The  rebels  in  Papineau's  time  burned  his  house  twice  over  his  head,  and  follow- 
ing him  into  Pennsylvania  burned  his  office  and  every  valuable  paper  with  it,  after 
ho  had  fled  from  Ireland  to  avoid  persecutions ;  that  I  am  no  sympathizer  with  rebels. 

I  was  born  noar  St.  Cesaire,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

I  have  lived  in  the  United  States  but  feel  the  interest  of  a  native  in  all  that 
pertains  to  Canadian  policy.  In  my  opinion  you  will  cause  Riel  to  be  regarded  as  a 
martyr  and  canonized  by  the  Roman  Catholics  everywhere  in  sympathy  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  perverted  teaching.  Irish  as  well  as  Frenoh  will  regard  him  as  the 
Irish  now  do  Robert  Emmet,  who,  in  the  heat  of  popular  excitement,  was  foolishly 
given  such  undue  prominence.  Riel  is  a  man  of  strong  impulses.  His  education  was 
all  leaning  towards  a  sympathy  with  any  cause  ot  discontent  with  English  govern- 
ment.   In  his  western  life  the  bias  of  an  impulsive  nature  led  him  to  counsel  actions 
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bordering  on  the  savage,  vindictive,  ignorant,  brutish  and  bigoted  age  of  the  world  > 
before  Christianity  enlightened  men's  minds.  But  you  are  strong  enough  Jto  vanquish 
all  such  foes.  There  is  no  fear  that  the  enlightened,  powerful  government  of  which 
you  are  the  chief  executive,  but  will  always  be  able  to  quell  all  such  disturbances 
that  are  bound  to  occur  among  such  men.  And  while  powerful  enough  to  thus  deal 
with  them,  is  it  not  a  part  of  advice  and  prudent  administration  to  show  a  certain 
disregard  to  the  popular  demand  for  vengeance  ?  As  an  instance,  I  will  cite  here  in 
the  United  States,  after  the  defeat  of  the  great  rebel  armies,  there  was  a  popular 
clamor  for  the  death  of  Jefferson  Davis.  A  few  only  among  the  great  heads  of  the 
nation  had  prudence  and  determination  to  unite  clemency  with  justice  so  as  to  resist 
suoh  an  act  of  impolicy  and  wounding  to  no  purpose  of  the  quickest  feelings  of  a 
subdued  people.  And  now  I  would  beg,  as  a  representative  of  Canada,  after  having 
read  the  testimony  in  the  case,  that  you  will  listen,  to  my  argument  and  reprieve  the 
man  who,  under  mistaken  defence,  by  unlawful  moans  of  wrongs,  appealed  to  him  by 
a  race,  has  done  wrong  in  liberty's  naaao,  no  doubt  he  thought  remotely  of  Byron's 
apostrophe  to  liberty,  and  rude  and  barbarous  has  rendered  it  in  actions  according  to 
his  training. 

Be  merciful  to  him  and  place  him  in  an  asylum,  where  his  actions  seem  to 
entitle  him  to  be  an  inmate.  If  Your  Excellency  cannot  do  anything  for  my  appeal 
please  send  it  to  that  officer  under  your  government  to  whose  grave  consideration  it 
may  belong. 

1  am,  most  sincerely,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMBS  M.  HAMILTON,  Civil  Engineer. 

Urbana,  Ohio,  6th  September,  1885. 
To  the  Governor  General  of  Oanaday  Ottawa  : 

My  Lord,— I  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  intrusive  for  an  American  citizen  t° 
add  his  request  to  those  made  to  you  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  favor  of  the 
commutation  of  the  sentence  of  Louis  Kiel  for  participation  in  the  North- West 
rebellion. 

It  may  be  that  the  views  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  executions  for  political  offences  are  influenced  by  the  experience 
and  policy  of  his  country.  But  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  the  less  entitled  to  con- 
sideration on  that  account,  An  American  cannot  but  reflect  that  under  the  policy 
that  dictates  such  executions,  Washington,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  other 
great  men  whose  names  shed  a  lustre  on  his  country's  history,  would,  if  the  fortunes 
of  war  had  been  against  them,  have  ended  their  days  upon  the  scaffold.  We  cannot 
forget  that  in  the  course  of  more  than  a  century  no  execution  for  political  offences 
has  taken  place  in  the  United  States,  and  that  even  the  late  gigantic  rebellion  and 
civil  war  was  brought  to  a  close  without  a  single  execution  for  participation  therein. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  a  great  clamor  in  many  and  influential  quarters 
for  executions  and  confiscations,  but  other  counsels  prevailed,  and  now  at  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years  it  is  almost  universally  conceded  that  time  has  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  then  adopted.  Jefferson  Davis  is  now  a  private  citizen,  com- 
paratively without  political  influence,  whereas  if  he  had  been  executed  he  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  martyr,  and  his  "  soul  be  marching  on  "  like  that  of  John  Brown 
whose  execution  by  the  State  of  Virginia  may  be  considered  the  sole  and  unfortunate 
execution  to  the  course  pursued  in  the  United  States,  in  that  regard. 

I  think  it  was  Burke  who  said  that  "  you  cannot  frame  an  indictment  against  a 
people."  It  is  equally  true  that  you  cannot  with  good  policy  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment on  men  for  participation  in  public,  or  quasi  political  movements  in  which  large 
bodies  of  people  have  taken  part  or  sympathized.  1  see  it  stated  in  newspapers 
received  from  relatives  in  Canada,  that  influential  papers  in  Toronto,  widely  differing 
in  politics,  agree  in  conceding  that  the  rebels  had  some  grounds  for  their  grievances, 
and  only  differ  as  to  where  the  blame  should  be  placed.  When  this  is  the  case,  and 
when  large  numbers  of  people,  especially  of  Kiel's  French  nationality,  desire  the 
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commutation  of  his  sentence,  it  seems  to  me  that  sound  statesmanship  and  humanity 
agree  in  dictating  a  compliance  with  their  request. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  yours, 

JOHN  H.  JAMES. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
P.C^G.C.M.G.,  Marquis  of  Lansdoume,  Governor  General  of  Canada: 

Your  Excellency, — I  have  the.  honor  .o  transmit  to  you  a  petition  of  the  elec- 
tors of  Fraserville  and  of  Eiviere  du  Loup,  praying  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased 
to  commute  the  sentence  cf  death  passed  against  Louis  Eiel. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Your  Excellency's  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

C.  E.  POULIOT. 

Fraserville,  8th  September,  1885. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
P.C.yG.C.M.G.,  Marquis  of  Lansdoume,  Governor  General  of  Canada: 

Mat  it  Please  Your  Excellency,— The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned 
electors  and  taxpayers  of  the  town  of  Fraserville,  and  of  the  parish  of  St.  Patrick, 
at  Kiviere  du  Loup,  in  the  county  of  Temiscouata,  lays  before  you  respectfully : 

That  the  undersigned  have  iollowed  with  the  greatest  interest  the  events  which 
have  recently  occurred  in  the  North- Webt,  and  the  phases  of  the  trial  of  Louis  Eiel, 
who  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  September  next; 

That  the  undersigned  cherish  the  hope  that  it  will  please  Your  Excellency  to 
exercise,  in  his  favor,  the  royal  clemency  which  is  at  your  disposal ; 

That  the  offence  of  which  the  said  Louis  Eiel  has  been  found  guilty,  is  purely 
political,  and  that  a  great  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  are  guilty  of  the  same 
offence ;. 

That  in  order  to  preserve  the  harmony  which  onght  to  exist  between  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities  of  this  Dominion,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Crown  should  extend  its 
clemency  in  behalf  of  the  said  Louis  Eiel ; 

That,  moreover,  persons  of  the  highest  authority  deny  the  legality  of  the  trial 
of  Louis  Eiel,  who  had  a  right,  they  say,  to  be  judged  by  twelve  of  his  peers,  tccord- 
ing  to  the  preat  charter; 

That,  besides,  there  are  grave  reasons  for  believing  that  the  said  Louis  Eiel  had 
not  the  complete  use  of  his  mental  faculties; 

Your  petitioners,  therefore  humbly  pray  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to 
commute  the  sentence  of  death  of  the  said  Louis  Eiel. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray, 

L.  H.  LANGLOIS, 
F.  N.  ST.  HILAIEE, 
And  246  others. 

Fraserville,  August,  1885. 

The  undersigned  certifies,, that  the  above  signatures  were  given  freely  by  the 
parties  named  above.  • 

C.  E.  POULIOT. 

Fraserville,  September,  1885. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor[General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada: 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency,— The  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  lay 
before  you : — 

That  Louis  Eiel,  who  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  September  next, 
is  one  of  their  fellow-countrymon,  in  favor  of  whom  they  presume  to  solicit  the 
royal  clemency,  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  Your  Excellency; 
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That  the  offence  of  which  the  said  Louis  Kiel  was  found  guilty  is  purely  poli- 
tical, and  is  shared  in  by  a  great  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  that  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  punish  it  with  severity  ; 

That  the  proof  laid  at  the  trial  demonstrated  that  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the 
mental  condition  of  the  condemned  man,  and  consequently  as  to  his  legal  responsi- 
bility on  account  of  the  derangement  of  his  mind — doubt  which  the  jury  expressed 
by  recommending  the  accused  to  the  clemency  of  the  Crown ; 

That  the  execution  of  Kiel,  under  the  circumstances,  might  become  the  cause  of 
dangerous  conflicts,  that  could  not  but  be  regretted  ; 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  Your  Excellency  to  commute  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  against  Louis  Eiel. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

J.  B.  KOY, 

W.  T.  FOUENIEE,  M.D.,  CM., 
And  248  others. 

St.  Francois,  30th  August,  1885. 

Office  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  County  of  Montmagnt, 

St.  Sauveur,  31st  August,  1885. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  said  council  of  the  county  of  Montmagny,  held  on 
the  9th  day  of  September  current,  in  the  usual  hall  of  assembly,  in  the  town  of  Mont- 
magny, the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  it  was  resolved,  more- 
over, that  a  copy  of  it  should  be  transmitted,  without  delay,  to  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  General  of  Canada  : — 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Jos.  Nicol,  mayor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Boulet,  mayor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Francois  de  Salles,  and  unanimously 
resolved  by  the  members  of  the  council,  that  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upom 
Louis  Eiel,  chief  of  the  North- West  insurrec  tion,  should  be  commuted,  and  that  a 
complete  amnesty  should  be  granted  to  all  the  half-breeds  implicated  in  the  troubles 
of  the  North-West; 

Considering  that  the  English  and  French  half-breeds  of  the  North-West  had 
year  after  year  prayed  in  vain  for  the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  which  they  com- 
plained, and  that  they  were  led  by  circumstances  out  of  the  constitutional  course 
which  they  had  traced  out ; 

Considering  that  the  Government  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  troubles; 
recognized  the  justice  of  their  complaints  by  sending  to  them  commissioners  with 
authority  to  cause  justice  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  their  grievances  ; 

Considering  that  Louis  Eiel  was  the  instrument  rather  than  the  leader  of  the 
movement,  and  that  the  half-breeds  went  to  seek  him  in  the  United  States  in  order 
to  assist  them  in  obtaining  justice,  and  that  they  even  prevented  him  from  departing; 
on  the  eve  of  the  insurrection  j 

Considering  that  his  trial  took  place  before  a  court  which  appears  to  have  but 
little  understood  its  responsibility  and'its  duty,  and  that,  besides,  there  are  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  tribunal  and  its  jurisdiction  in  matter  of  high  treason  j 

Considering  that  the  acquittal  of  Jackson,  an  English  half  breed,  who  was? 
seriously  compromised  in  the  troubles  of  the  North- West,  declared  unaccountable  for 
his  acts,  without  proof,  without  trial,  by  the  concurrence  merely  of  the  Crown  with 
the  court,  is  a  revolting  act  of  partiality  and  of  defiance  thrown  in  the  face  not  only* 
of  our  fellow-countrymen,  the  half-breeds  of  the  North-West,  but  also  of  all  French 
Canadians ; 

Considering  that  the  mental  condition  of  Eiel  leads  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
always  responsible  for  his  actions  and  master  of  his  will  when  there  was  question  of 
the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  whole  life ; 

Considering  that  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused  is  a  political  offence,  that 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him  will  be  looked  upon  as  the 
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result  of  prejudices  and  fanaticism,  and  will  be  destructive  of  the  harmony  which  is 
so  necessary  in  a  mixed  society  like  ours. 
Unanimously  adopted. 

O.  CARBONNEAU,  Prefect. 

F.  M.  PAQUET,  Sec,Tres.  C.C.M. 

Certified  a  true  copy. 

F.  M*  PAQUET,  Sec.-Treas.  0.  C.  M. 

Similar  petition  from  the  parish  of  St.  Francois,  county  of  Montmagny. 

J.  B.  EOY,  TELESPHORE  BOULET, 

W.  S.  FOURNIER,  M.D.,  CM.,  THEOPtLILE  NADEAU, 

F.  S.  GENDRON,  M.D.,  And  others. 
JOSEPH  MO  DIN, 

30th  August,  1885. 


Similar  petition  from  Notre  Dame  du 

PIERRE  LOR,  Mayor, 
ALFRED  DASTALKR, 
ON^ZSLME  BU1SSON, 
EDWARD  DUPON, 


Mont  Carmel,  County  of  Champlain. 

LOUIS  BERGERON, 
his 

JEAN  +  PETIT, 

mark, 
And  others. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Feith  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
P  G.y  G.C.M.G.,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor  General  of  Canada : 

Mat  it  Please  Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned  ha?e  the  honor  to  lay 
jDefore  you — 

That  Louis  Kiel,  who  was  condemned  to  he  hanged  on  the  18th  September  next, 
is  one  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  in  whose  favor  they  presume  to  solicit  the  royal 
clemency,  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  Your  Excellency  ; 

That  the  offence  of  which  Louis  Riel  was  guilty  is  pureJy  political,  and  is  shared 
in  by  a  great  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  it  would  be  imprudent  to  punish 
it  with  severity ; 

That  the  proof  adduced  at  the  trial  of  the  said  Louis  Riel  leaves  much  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  condemned  man,  and  consequently  as  to  his 
legal  responsibility,  on  account  of  the  derangement  of  his  mind,  the  doubt  which  the 
jury  expressed  by  recommending  the  accused  to  the  clemency  of  the  Crown ; 

And  that  Riel,  if  executed,  under  the  circumstances,  might  become  a  cause  of 
great  regret,  if  not  of  danger ; 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  Your  Excellency  to  commute  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  on  the  said  Louis  Riel,  and  they  will  ever  pray. 

PIERRE  LOR,  Mayor, 
And  80  others. 

Notre  Dame  du  Mont  Cabmel,  County  of  Champlain,  7th  September,  1885. 

St.  Sauveur  de  Quebec,  10th  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  under  this  cover,  a  petition  of  the 
citizens  of  St.  Sauveur  de  Quebec,  praying  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  upon  Louis  Riel,  and  a  complete  amnesty  to  all  the  parties  implicated 
in  the  recent  insurrection  of  the  North-West. 

These  petitions  having  been  circulated  among  the  population  for  the  collection,  of 
signatures  were  so  much  mutilated  that  it  was  necessary  to  recopy  them.  The 
original  documents  are  still  in  our  possession,  and  I  solemnly  declare  is  that  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  the  petition  at  present  transmitted  is  a  faithful  and  exact  copy. 
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You  will  be  pleased,  Sir,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  submit  this  petition  to 
the  benevolent  consideration  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  to  subscribe  myself,  your  very  humble  servant, 

F.  A.  DION,  M.D. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice,  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  P.C.,  G.G.M  G.,  Governor  General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  and 
to  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  : 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  citizens  of  ^St.  Sauveur  de  Quebec  humbly 
showeth, — 

Considering  that  the  half  breeds  of  the  North-West  had  serious  grievances  which 
were  recognized  after  the  inburi  ection,  grievances  of  which  they  complained  several 
times,  in  petitions,  without,  however,  succeeding  in  obtaining  redress  ; 

Considering  the  vexations  of  which  those  half-breeds  were  victims,  when  they 
had  recourse  only  to  constitutional  means  for  making  known  their  subjects  of  com- 
plaint, and  seeking  to  obtain  an  amelioration  of  their  condition ; 

Considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  insurrection  of  the  half- 
breeds  took  place,  as  well  as  the  events  which  provoked  it ; 

Considering  that  Louis  Kiel  was  dragged,  as  against  his  will,  into  the  troubles  by 
his  fellow-countrymen,  anxious  to  have  his  concurrence  in  obtaining  the  redress  of 
their  grievances ; 

Considering  that  the  said  Kiel  and  a  great  number  of  half-breeds  of  the  North- 
West  are  actually  detained  at  Regina,  undergoing  punishment  and  condemnation 
unjustly  passed,  after  a  trial  which  was  irregular,  at  least  extraordinary  and  which 
does  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  undersigned,  since  it  appears  to  be  the  consummation 
of  odious  injustice  : 

The  undersigned,  loyal  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  respectfully  pray  Your  Excel- 
lency, in  order  to  assure  peace  and  good  understanding  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
to  give  those  politically  condemned  parties  the  benefit  of  the  royal  prerogative,  by 
granting  his  life  to  Louis  Riel,  against  whom  sentence  of  death  was  passed,  and  by 
according  a  full  and  complete  amnesty  to  all  the  persons  implicated  in  that  unfortu- 
nate insurrection  of  the  North- West  Territories. 

And  they  will  ever  pray. 

M.  FISET,  M.  D.,  Mayor  of  St.  Sauveur. 
CLEOPHAS  BOCHELLE,  Municipal  Councillor. 
And  1850  others. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Eight  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  P.C,f  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

Excellency, — We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  British  sub- 
jects, take  the  liberty  to  show,  respectfully : 

That  the  circumstances  which  provoked  the  recent  insurrection  of  the  North- 
West ;  the  extraordinary  proceedings  which  characterized  the  trial  of  Louis  Eiel  ; 
that  the  ill-feeling  produced  by  these  facts  among  our  people,  ill-feeling  which  is  cal- 
culated to  destroy  the  harmony  which  ought  to  prevail  between  the  different  races 
dwelling  in  Canada;  that  the  public  weal  which  can  only  result  from  the  maintenance 
of  this  good  undei  standing  and  this  mutual  sympathy  j  all  these  powerful  considera- 
tions militate  in  favor  of  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  passed  against  the  half-breed 
prisoner,  Louis  Kiel,  condemned  by  the  court  at  Regina  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  of 
September  next ; 

That  the  undersigned,  accordingly,  pray  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to 
exercise  the  royal  prerogative  which  you  possess  in  order  to  extend  pardon  to  tho 
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said  Louis  Riel  and  commute  his  sentence  to  any  other  it  may  please  Your  Excellency 
to  determine. 

NARCISSE  DION,Jun., 
J.  A.ROBITA1LLE, 
And  148  others. 

Quebec,  August,  1885. 

Department  of  Secretary  op  State,  Ottawa,  14th  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  inet., 
transmitting  a  petition,  to  be  submitted  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  of 
a  certain  number  of  citizens  of  St.  Sauveur  and  Quebec,  praying  for  a  commutation 
of  the  sentence  passed  on  Louis  Riel  and  a  complete  amnesty  to  all  the  parties  impli- 
cated in  the  recent  insurrection  of  the  North- West,  and  I  am  to  inform  you  that  these) 
petitions  will  receive  consideration. 

Yours,  &c, 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

F.  A .  Dion,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  St.  Sauveur  de  Quebec,  Que. 

To  His  Excellency  The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  P.C.,G.C.M.G.f  Governor  General  of  Canada : 

Mat  it  Please  Your  Excellency,-— The  undersigned  electors  and  taxpayers 
the  electoral  division  of  Rimouski  have  the  honor  to  show  you, — 

That  Louis  Eiel,  who  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  September  next, 
is  one  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  in  whose  behalf  they  presume  to  solicit  the  royal 
clemency  which  is  at  your  disposal ; 

That  the  offence  of  which  the  said  Louis  Riel  was  found  guilty  is  purely  political 
and  is  shared  in  by  a  great  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects ;  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  punish  it  with  severity; 

That  the  cause  of  Riel  is  that  of  all  the  half-breeds  of  the  North- West,  of  whom 
he  was  constituted  the  defender  ;  that  the  rights  of  these  people  cannot  be  ignored 
without  denying  justice  which  is  due  to  every  free  citizen  ; 

That  the  execution  of  Riel,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  considered  as  a 
refusal  to  do  justice  to  a  numerous  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  ;  and  might  become 
the  cause  of  dangerous  conflicts  that  could  not  but  be  regretted,  and  might  drive  to 
despair  respectable  and  peace-loving  people ; 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  Your  Excellency  will  commute  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  against  the  said  Louis  Riel.  And  your  petitioners:3will  ever  pray. 

MAJOR1QUE  BOLDUO,  P.P.,  T.  G.  KEPPELL, 

L.  E.  GRANDIN,  Arch.,  S.  CHOUINARD, 

D.  A.  MARC  HAND,  BELAIRE  BUEST. 

Department  of  the  Secretary  op  State,  Ottawa,  14th  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  petition  of  a  certain  number 
of  citizens  of  Rimouski,  addressed  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  asking  a 
commutation  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Louis  Riel ;  and  I  am  to  inform, 
you  that  this  petition  will  receive  consideration. 

I  am,  &c, 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
Rev.  Majoriqtje  Bolduc,  P.P.,  of  St.  Anne,  Pointe  au  Pic. 

Quebec,  Oppice  op  the  "  Eleoteur,"  11th  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  for  the  consideration  of  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  General  in  Council,  the  petition  of  a  great  number  of  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  county  of  Essex,  Ont.,  praying  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  against  the  half-breed  prisoner  Louis  Kiel. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  with  consideration,  your  very  devoted,  &c,  &c, 

Hon.  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa.  EKNEST  PACAUD. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  P.O.,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  <fcc.,  &c. 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  British  subjects  of  the  county  of  Essex  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario, 

Most  respectfully  showeth: 

That  as  the  offence  of  which  Louis  Kiel  has  been  found  guilty  is  political,  and 
had  been  shared  by  a  large  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  it  would  be  unadvis- 
able,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  to  punish  him  with  severity  ; 

That  the  cause  advocated  by  Louis  Eiel  was  that  of  all  the  Metis  of  the  North- 
West,  of  whom  he  considered  himself  the  defender  ; 

That  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  their  rights  without  refusing  them  the  justice 
which  is  the  birthright  of  every  citizen  ; 

That  the  execution  of  Louis  Eiel  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  considered 
as  a  refusal  to  render  justice  to  a  numerous  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects; 

That  among  others,  the  foregoing  are  reasons  which  eminently  speak  in  favor 
of  the  sentence  passed  over  Louis  Eiel  being  commuted ; 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  pray  that  Your  Excellency  may  be  pleased  to 
exercise  his  royal  prerogative  of  clemency,  and  order  that  the  sentence  lately 
passed  over  Louis  Eiel  be  commuted. 

And  your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

FEANC1S  CLEAEY,  J.  O.  EEAUME,  M.D., 

J.  J.  WAGONEE  DEAN,  And  567  others. 

JOS.  BAYAED, 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  in  Council : 

The  causes  which  provoked  the  revolt  of  the  North-West,  the  extraordinary 
proceedings  which  characterized  the  trial  of  Louis  Eiel,  the  ill-feeling  generated  by 
these  facts,  which  are  so  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  which  ought  to  prevail 
among  the  diverse  elements  ot  which  are  constituted  the  Canadian  people,  the  public 
interest  which  requires  the  maintenance  of  mutual  sympathy  and  good  will  among 
these  elements,  are  so  many  powerful  reasons  that  militate  in  favor  of  a  commutation 
of  the  sentence  of  Louis  Eiel ;  we,  therefore,  the  French  Canadians  of  Ontario  and 
Michigan,  respectfully  pray  Your  Excellency,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  exercise  your  royal  prerogative  of  clemency  in  the  case  of 
Louis  Eiel. 

Department  op  this  Secretary  op  State,  Ottawa,  15th  September,  1885; 
Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant^ 
transmitting  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  & 
petition  of  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Essex,  Ont.,  praying' 
lor  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  passed  on  Louis  Eiel,  and  I  am  to  inform  you  that 
the  said  petition  will  receive  consideration. 

I  am,  &c, 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
To  Ernest  Pacaud,  Esq.,  Office  of  the  L'Electeur,  Quebec. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petti/  Fitzmzuriee 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  P.G.,  G.C.  M.G.,  Governor  General  of  Canada : 

Excellency, — We,  the  undersigned,  the  mayor  and  councillors  of  the  munici- 
pality of  St.  Btienne  de  la  Malbaie,  in  the  county  of  Charlevoix,  British  subjects,  take- 
the  liberty,  Jrespectfully,  to  show  you : 
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That  the  circumstances  which  provoked  the  recent  insurrection  of  the  North- 
West,  the  extraordinary  proceedings  which  characterized  the  trial  of  Louis  Kiel ; 
that  the  bad  feeling  generated  by  these  facts  among  our  people,  bad  feeling  calculated 
to  destroy  the  harmony  which  ought  to  prevail  among  the  different  races  inhabiting 
Canada;  that  the  public  weal  which  can  result  only  from  the  maintenance  of  this 
good  understanding  and  mutual  sympathy ;  all  these  powerful  considerations,  as  a 
word,  all  militate  in  favor  of  commutation  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the 
half-breed  prisoner,  Louis  Kiel,  condemned  by  the  court  at  Regina,  on  the  18th  of 
September  next; 

That  the  undersigned,  therefore,  pray  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  exer- 
cise the  royal  prerogative  which  you  possess,  in  order,  graciously,  to  spare  the  life 
of  Louis  Kiel,  and  to  commute  his  sentence  to  any  other  punishment  it  may  pleaso 
Your  Excellency  to  determine. 

A.  DUFOUR,  J.P.,  D.S. 
ELIB  MALBAIS,  Counsellor. 
JOSEPH  DUFOUR, 
And  others. 

Malbaib,  7th  August,  1885. 

Quebec,  12th  September,  1885. 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  petition  in  favor  of  Kiel- 
It  prays  that  I  shall  lay  it  before  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  as  the  request 
of  the  citizens  of  L'Islet. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

P.  B.  OASGEAIN. 

The  Hon .  the  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 

To  Mis  Excellency  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
Marquis  of  Zansdcwne,  P.  C,  G.  C,  M.  6r.,  Governor  General  of  the  Dominic  of 
Canada: 

May  it  Please  Yotjb  Excellency, — We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  St.  Koch 
des  Aulnais,  British  subjects,  take  the  liberty  of  representing  to  you  respectfully: — 

That  the  circumstances  which  brought  about  the  North- West  rebellion  and  the 
extraordinary  proceedings  which  have  marked  the  trial  of  Louis  Kiel,  have  produced 
an  irritation  among  our  population,  a  resentment  which  is  liable  to  break  the  excel- 
lent harmony  which  ought  to  reign  among  the  different  races  which  people  Canada ; 
that  the  public  interest  can  only  exist  by  the  maintenance  of  this  good  feeling  and 
this  reciprocal  sympathy.  All  these  powerful  reasons  act  in  favor  of  a  commutation 
of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  half-breed  prisoner,  Louis  Kiel,  condemned  by 
the  court  at  Kegina  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  of  September  next.  The  undersigned 
would  therefore  pray  that  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  exercise  the  royal 
prerogative  that  he  possesses,  to  spare  the  life  of  the  said  Louis  Kiel  and  to  commute 
his  sentence  to  any  other  punishment  that  it  may  please  Your  Excellency  to  deter- 
mine upon. 

J.  B  Dupuis,  ex-M.P.,  Emile  Lazotte, 

Francois  Chouinard,  O.D.,  Albert  D.  Verreault, 

Yillemore  Gagne,  Prudent  Talbot, 

David  Bouchard,  CD.,  Louis  Dube, 

J.  Bte.  St.  Pierre.  CD.,  E.  R.  Desjardins, 

J.  B.  Gamache,  E.K.D.,  Joseph  Blanchette,  E.R.D., 

Pierre  Belleau,  E.R.D.,  Charles  Gaumont, 

Alfred  Pelletier.  And  104  others. 


Ottawa,  15th  September,  1885. 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th 
instant,  enclosing  a  petition  addressed  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  by 
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certain  number  of  the  citizens  of  L'lslet,  praying  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  Louis  Eiel,  and  to  inform  you  that  this  petition  will  receive  due 
consideration. 

I  have,  &c, 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

P.  B.  Casgrain,  Quebec. 

St.  Paul,  8th  September,  1885. 
To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council: 

Mat  it  please  Tour  Excellency  : — The  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  Louis  Eiel,  who  has  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  September  next,  is 
one  of  their  countrymen,  for  whom  they  venture  to  solicit  the  royal  clemency,  of 
which  Your  Excellency  has  the  disposal ;  that  the  offence  of  which  the  said  Louis 
Eiel  has  been  found  guilty  is  a  purely  political  one,  and  one  shared  in  by  a  great 
number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  which  it  would  be  imprudent  to  punish  with 
severity;  that  the  evidence  produced  at  the  trial  shows  that  there  exists  much  doubt 
as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  condemned,  and  in  consequence  as  to  his  legal 
responsibility,  by  reason  of  his  disordered  intellect,  a  doubt  which  the  jury  expressed 
by  recommending  the  party  accused  to  the  clemency  of  the  Crown  ; 

That  the  execution  of  Eiel,  under  these  circumstances,  might  become  the  regret- 
table cause  of  dangerous  contests.  Wherefore,  your  petitioners  pray  that  Your 
Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  commute  the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  Louis  Eiel. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

THEOD.  DELAGEAYE,  Curt, 
HONOEI?j  BALAIBE,  Mayor, 
And  235  others. 

St.  Paul,  8th  September,  1885. 

We,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  the  above  signatures  were  given  in  our  presence 
and  taken  by  us. 

Theophile  Nicole, 
Joseph  Nicole. 

Coaticook,  Que.,  15th  September,  1885. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  &c.  : 

Mat  it  please  Your  Excellency  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  petition, 
adopted  unanimously  at  a  public  meeting  of  French  Canadians  held  on  the  13th  inst, 
asking  you  to  commute  the  penalty  imposed  on  the  unfortunate  Louis  Eiel,  with  the 
signatures  of  the  petitioners. 

By  order  of  the  meeting, 

PIEEEE  BEOUILLET,  Secretary. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  in  Covncil: 

The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  electors  of  Coaticook  and  its  vicinity,  in 
the  Eastern  Townships,  Province  of  Quebec,  in  public  meeting  assembled, 

Eespectfullt  showethC 

That  your  petitioners  have  followed  with  attention  the  various  phases  of  the 
trial  which  has  just  been  terminated  at  Eegina,  N.W.T.,  by  the  condemnation  to 
death  of  Louis  Eiel,  accused  of  the  crime  of  high  treason  ; 

That,  without  discussing  in  any  way  the  constitutionality  of  the  court  before 
which  the  trial  was  had,  nor  the  legality  of  the  judgment  rendered,  your  petitioners 
believe  that  according  to  the  evidence  adduced  during  the  trial,  there  exists  much 
doubt  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  accused,  and  in  consequence  as  to  his  legal 
responsibility  for  his  acts ;  that  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  it  was 
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owing  to  tkis  doubt  that  the  recommendation  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  of  the 
accused  by  the  jury  was  due ; 

That,  by  exercising  less  severity  and  in  carrying  out  a  sentence  of  mercy,  justice 
and  public  opinion  will  be  fully  satisfied  ; 

For  these  reasons  your  petitioners  venture  to  ask  for  pardon  for  the  unfortunate 
Kiel,  and  pray  that  it  may  please  Your  Excellency  in  Council  to  take  this  into  con- 
sideration, and  order  a  commutation  of  the  penalty  of  death,  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  judgment. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray  &c. 

M.  McAULEY,  Priest,  Care,  C.  E.  D.  OUELLET,  Priest, 

J.  J.  O.  GODIN,  Priest,  P.  A.  GAGNON,  Priest, 

J.  BEAULEKE,  Advocate,  L.  C.  BACH  AND,  M.D., 

J.  B.  GENDEfJAU,  Mayor,  And  116  others. 

St.  John's  Que.,  12th  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you  the  petition,  annexed,  of  the  electors 
of  the  city  and  parish  of  St.  John's,  Que.,  requesting  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
General  to  grant  to  Louis  Kiel  a  commutation  of  punishment,  and  to  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  i ising  in  the  North- West  Territories  a  general  amnesty.    And  I  1 
beg  that  you  will  submit  this  petition  for  the  consideration  of  His  Excellency. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  humble,  &c, 

F.  G.  MARCHAND,  M.P.P. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa, 


2o  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council: 

The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned,  electors  of  the  city  and  parish  of  St. 
John,  Province  of  Quebec,  respectfully  showeth  : 

That  they  have  beheld  with  admiration  the  devotion  and  the  energy  of  our 
Canadian  volunteers  in  the  recent  expedition  to  the  North-West,  and,  with  all  the 
loyal  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  they  have  felt  grateful  for  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  in  these  vast  and  rich  territories ; 

That  the  persons  who  have  taken  part  in  this  rising  would  appear  to  have  been 
sincerely  convinced  of  the  existence  of  serious  causes  of  complaint  on  their  behalf, 
and  that  they  have  been  drawn,  by  force  of  circumstances,  out  of  the  constitutional 
way  which  they  had  first  traced  out  for  themselves ; 

That  Louis  Kiel,  who  was  rather  the  instrument  than  the  chief  of  the  movement, 
was  in  such  a  condition  of  mind  as  to  permit  of  the  belief  that  he  was  not  always 
master  [of  his  own  will  and  responsible  for  his  acts;  and  that,  besides,  serious  doubts 
have  arisen  as  to  the  legality  and  jurisdiction  of  the  court  which  tried  him ; 

That  the  crime  with  which  he  is  accused  is  a  political  offence,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him  would  be  contrary  to  the  exist- 
ing sentiments  of  all  civilized  people,  and  would  be  fatal  to  the  harmony  so  necessary 
in^a  mixed  community  such  as  ours; 

That  a  general  amnesty  would  be,  naturally,  the  means  to  assure  a  lasting  peace 
and  to  keep  up  the  good  feeling  among  the  various  nationalities  existing  in  this 
Country. 

For  these  reasons,  your 'petitioners  pray  Your  Excellency  to  grant  to  Louis  Biel 
a  commutation  of  sentence,  and  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  rising  a  general 

amnesty. 

And  your  petitioners  will  every  pray,  &c. 

E  Z.  PAEADIS,  Mayor, 
F.  Gr.  MAKCHAND,  M.P.P., 
And  440  others. 

St.  John,  Que.,  1st  September,  1885. 
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!  To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Connda  : 

Mat  it  Please  Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned,  all  citizens  and  land- 
owners  of  Farnham,  respectfully  show : — 

That  Louis  Eiel  has  been  condemned  to  suffer  death  for  a  crime  purely  political ; 
That  the  cause  of  Louis  Eiel  is  the  cause  of  all  the  Metis  of  the  North- West,  of 
!  whom  he  constituted  himself  one  of  the  defenders; 

That  a  great  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  are  guilty  of  the  same  offence ; 
That  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  their  rights  without  refusing  them  that  justice 
|  which  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  claim  ; 

That  it  would  be  imprudent  to  punish  him  with  great  severity  ; 
That  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  established  that  Louis  Eiel  was  in  perfect 
enjoyment  of  all  his  mental  faculties ; 

That  the  execution  of  Louis  Eiel  would  be  considered  as  a  denial  of  justice  to  a 
great  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects ; 

The  petitioners  hope  that  Tour  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  exercise  towards 
Louis  Eiel  the  royal  clemency,  of  which  you  are  the  custodian.    For  this  reason 
I  they  ask  that  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  commute  the  sentence  of  death 
!  passed  on  the  said  Louis  Eiel,  or  to  grant  him  a  respite ;  and  to  permit  a  new  trial 
|  before  a  competent  court  and  a  jury  of  twelve  of  his  peers. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &a 

P.  A.  D'AETOIS,  Mayor, 
CHAELES  BOIVIN,  Councillor, 
A.  P.  OUIMET, 
And  260  others. 

;  Farnham,  16th  August,  1885. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  in  Council : 

Mat  it  please  Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  show : — 

That  Louis  Eiel,  who  has  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  September 
next,  is  one  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  for  whom  they  presume  to  solicit  the  royal 
j  clemency  of  which  Your  Excellency  is  the  guardian ; 

That  the  offence  of  which  the  said  Louis  Eiel  has  been  found  guilty  is  a  purely 
;  political  one,  and  is  shared  in  by  a  great  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  which  it 
I  would  be  imprudent  to  punish  with  severity.  That  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial 
!  shows  that  there  exists  much  doubt  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  condemned,  and>, 
i  consequently,  as  to  his  legal  responsibility  by  reason  of  the  derangement  of  his 
intellect,  a  doubt  which  the  jury  expressed  by  recommending  the  accused  to  the 
I  clemency  of  the  Crown  J 

That  the  execution  of  Eiel,  under  the  circumstances,  might  become  a  regrettable 
j  cause  of  dangerous  disturbances. 

Wherefore,  your  petitioners  pray  that  Your  Excellency  will  commute  the 
|  sentence  of  death  rendered  against  Louis  Eiel.  " 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

TH^OPHILE  PEOULX,  Mayor. 
And  63  others. 

I,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  the  above-named  persons  are  residents  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Pierre,  in  the  county  of  Montmagny*  Province  of  Quebec. 

JEAN  CHAELES  BLAIS,  Councillor. 

13th  September,  1885. 

Office  of  "  L'Electeur,"  Quebec,  14th  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  forward  you,  enclosed,  for  the  consideration  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  the  petition  of  118  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  township  of  Cranbourne,  in  the  county  of  Dorchester,  asking  for  the  pardon  of 
Kiel  and  the  other  half-breed  prisoners. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

ERNEST  PACAUD. 

The  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Most  Honorable  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  &c,  <&c,  Governor 
General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

May  it  Please  Youa  Excellency, — Your  humble  petitioners,  the  undersigned 
inhabitants  of  the  Township  of  Cranbourne,  County  of  Dorchester,  in  the  Province 
Quebec,  beg  most  respectfully  to  suggest  a  policy  of  leniency  to  the  condemned  Louis 
Kiel  and  all  others  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  the  North- West  Territories. 

That  we  pray  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  clemency  in  favor  of  the  said  Louis  Riel, 
for  that  it  appears  by  his  language  and  according  to  the  evidence  of  medical  men 
and  others  who  gave  evidence  at  his  trial,  that  he  is  insane  and  therefore  irrespon- 
sible ; 

That  it  appears  that  the  said  Louis  Riel  was  without  means  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  witnesses  who  could  testify  in  his  behalf;  that  he  was  refused 
sufficient  delay  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  most  important  of  these  witnesses, 
that  documents  taken  from  him  at  the  time  of  his  surrender  going  to  show  that  he 
had  only  advised  peaceable  agitation,  and  that  he  had  been  forced  into  armed  resist- 
ance by  the  attack  of  the  troops,  was  refused  him  at  his  trial ; 

That  it  appears  that  no  evidence  was  allowed  to  be  given  to  show  the  insults  and 
provocation  given  to  the  settlers  by  the  Government  officials,  aud  the  wrongs  of 
which  they  were  the  victims  in  depriving  them  of  their  lands  and  other  propsrties. 

That  whether  the  said  Louis  Riel  is  sane  or  insane,  responsible  or  irresponsible 
it  is  generally  understood  that  Riel  and  his  counsel  had  room  to  complain  that  the 
court  had  no  constitutional  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  jury  was  not  of  the  number  and 
social  standing  required  by  the  common  law. 

That  in  dealing  with  these  untutored  denizens  of  the  forest  and  prairie,  a  policy 
of  kindness  and  leniency  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  the  best  for  all  concerned, 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled ; 

That  our  Dominion  Government  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  clemency  to  all 
concerned  in  the  rebellion,  will  be  following  the  grand  example  set  by  the  United 
States  Government  at  the  close  ot  their  great  civil  war,  who  neither  accused  nor 
punished  the  traitors  for  their  treason,  nor  confiscated  a  single  acre  of  land  or  other 
property  for  the  crime  of  rebellion ; 

That  we,  your  humble  petitioners  hope  and  pray  that  the  magnaminous  example 
of  the  United  States  Government  will  be  followed  by  our  Dominion  Government  in 
all  their  dealing  with  all  concerned  in  the  uprising  in  the  North-West  Territory ; 

And  Your  Excellency's  humble  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

Eli  Plant,  Mayor,  P.  Leonard,  J.P., 

P.  Cassady,  J.P.,  116  others. 

Cranbourne,  15th  August,  1885. 

House  op  Commons,  Ottawa,  16th  September,  1885. 

Sir,— 1  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Governor 
General  in  Council,  the  annexed  petition,  from  tho  French  Canadians  of  Holyoke,  in 
the  United  States,  asking  for  the  pardon  of  Louis  Riel. 

Please  acknowledge  the  receipt,  and  oblige 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

L.  LAFRAMBOISK 

To  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 
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To  His  Excellency  the  Eight  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keithf  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
P.O.,  G.C.M.G.,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

Trusting  to  your  love  of  justice  and  convinced  that  you  desire  the  happiness  of 
your  subjects,  equally,  of  whatever  nationality  they  may  be,  and  that  you  earnestly 
dtsire  that  harmony  and  concord  should  reign  among  all  the  children  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Dominion,  we,  the  undersigned,  who  have  lost  none  of  the  patriotic  feel  • 
ings  of  our  mother  country,  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  trial  lately  granted 
to  Louis  Eiel,  of  the  North- West,  for  the  crime  of  high  treason,  and  we  believe  that 
this  trial  has  been  an  iniquitous  one,  and  has  completely  failed  to  accomplish  the 
ends  of  justice ; 

That  he  who  presided  over  the  court  was  nothing  but  a  magistrate,  and  that  the 
jury  was  chosen  by  him ; 

That,  contrary  to  English  law,  there  were  but  six  jurors  instead  of  twelve,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Eiel  to  exercise  the  right  of  challenging  up  to  the  number 
of  twenty,  as  the  law  points  out ; 

That  these  jurors  appear  to  have  been  but  simple  tools  under  the  control  of  the 
presiding  Judge  ;  that  Eiel  has  been  condemned  to  death,  in  spite  and  in  contempt 
of  English  law  and  justice; 

That  the  French  Canadians  of  Holyoke  considering  that  the  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  is  iniquitous,  and  in  direct  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  law  and 
justice,  protest  energetically  against  this  sentence  ; 

That  in  view  of  the  incompetence  of  the  tribunal  to  judge  in  such  cases,  and 
the  part  taken  by  the  presiding  magistrate,  in  condemning  the  accused,  in  spite  even 
of  the  proof  of  mental  alienation,  made  by  men  of  skill  and  science,  attesting  as  to  the 
irresponsibility  for  his  acts  committed  by  the  said  Eiel;  we  believe  that  the  judgment 
is  iniquitous  and  ought  to  possess  no  value  in  law,  reason  and  equity  ; 

That  in  spite  of  the  appeal  for  mercy  made  to  the  court  by  the  jury,  the 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  Eichardson  declared  that  Eiel  had  no  mercy  to  expeet, 
either  from  the  Dominion  Government  or  the  Imperial  Government,  and  this  contrary 
to  all  precedent,  judicial  principles,  and  decency  ; 

That  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  the  said  Eichardson,  in  violation  of  £is  duty  as  a 
judge  in  such  cases,  increased  the  weight  of  the  evidence  brought  against  the  prisoner, 
hardly  noticing  that  brought  in  his  favor,  speaking  generally,  particular  that  proving 
his  mental  aberration  ; 

That  by  his  charge  made  with  partiality,  and  with  the  evident  object  of  causing 
the  condemnation  of  the  prisoner,  he  avoided  warning  the  jury,  as  it  was  his  daty  to 
do,  to  grant  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  by  such  conduct  he  influenced  the  jury 
and  illegally  convinced  them  of  the  alleged  guilt  of  Eiel ; 

That  in  consequence  of  all  that  has  been  stated  above,  we,  as  free  citizens,  and 
trusting  in  the  jastice  afforded  in  a  free  country,  whose  laws  are  devoted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizens,  solemnly  and  publicly  declare  that  Eiel  has  not  had  fair  play,  in 
an  equitable  trial,  but, on  the  contrary,  has  been  the  victim  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism; 

Inconsequence,  we  French  Canadian  citizens  living  in  the  city  of  Holyoke, 
respectfully  pray  that  your  Excellency  will  take  the  present  petition  into  considera- 
tion, to  wit : — 

That  Louis  Eiel  should  have  the  right  to  a  new  trial,  or  to  an  appeal  for  mercy. 
And  the  said  French  Canadian  citizens  will  ever  pray,  &o. 

List  of  names  of  persons  in  favor  of  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced against  Louis  Eiel* 

PATEICK  GALLAGHEE. 
T.  C.  COEMICK. 
And  about  600  others. 
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Eimouski,  15th  September,  1885. 

Sir,— I  have  the  honor  to  forward  two  other  petitions,  praying  His  Excellency 
that  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  Louis  Kiel  be  commuted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Hon.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant. 

A.  E.  F1SET. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau,  Secretary  of  State. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith,  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor  General  of  Canada: 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned  electors  and  ratepayers  of 
the  electoral  division  of  Eimouski  have  the  honor  to  show : 

That  Louis  Eiel,  who  has  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  of  September 
next,  is  one  of  their  countrymen,  for  whom  they  venture  to  solicit  the  royal  clemency 
of  which  Your  Excellency  is  the  guardian  ; 

That  the  offence  of  which  the  said  Louis  Eiel  has  been  found  guilty  is  a  purely 
political  one,  and  is  shared  in  by  a  great  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  a  crime 
which  it  would  be  imprudent  to  punish  with  too  great  severity; 

That  the  cause  of  Eiel  is  that  of  all  the  Metis  in  the  North- West,  of  whom  he 
was  the  appointed  defender ;  that  the  rights  of  these  people  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  refusing  them  the  justice  which  is  due  to  every  free  citizen ; 

That  the  execution  of  Eiel  would  be,  under  the  circumstances,  considered  a  refusal 
to  render  justice  to  a  numerous  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  might  become  the 
deplorable  cause  of  dangerous  dissensions,  and  might  drive  to  despair  respectable  and 
peaceable  persons. 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  pray  that  Your  Excellency  will  commute  the  sentence 
of  death  passed  on  the  said  Louis  Eiel. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

L.  N.  COTtf,  J.  P.,  ISIDOEE  COTtf, 

MATHIAS  MOEEIN,  Mayor,  And  others. 

LOUIS  LAFEANCE, 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  in  Council : 

May  it  plase  Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  show : — 

That  Louis  Eiel,  who  has  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  September 
next,  ip  one  of  their  countrymen,  for  whom  they  venture  to  beg  the  royal  clemency, 
of  which  Your  Excellency  has  the  disposal ; 

That  the  offence  of  which  the  said  Louis  Eiel  has  been  found  guilty  is  a  purely 
political  one,  and  is  shared  in  by  a  great  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  which  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  punish  with  severity ; 

That  the  evidence  produced  at  the  trial  shows  that  there  exists  much  doubt  as  to 
the  sanity  of  the  convict,  and  in  consequence  as  to  his  legal  responsibility  on  account 
of  his  mental  derangement,  doubts  which  the  jury  have  expressed  by  their  recom- 
mendation of  the  culprit  to  the  clemency  of  the  Crown ; 

That  the  execution  of  Eiel,  under  these  circumstances,  might  become  a  lamen- 
table cause  of  dangerous  dissensions. 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  pray  Your  Excellency  to  commute  the  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  against  Louis  Eiel. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

P.  E.  BLAIS,  GEOEGE  EOY, 

GILLES  PONEAS,  And  others. 

NAZAIEE  BLAIS, 

Cap  St.  Ignaoe. 
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To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  in  Council  : 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  show  : — 

That  Louis  Eiel,  who  has  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  September 
next,  is  one  of  their  countrymen,  for  whom  they  venture  to  solicit  the  royal  clemency 
of  which^Your  Excellency  is  the  dispenser  ; 

That  the  offence  of  which  the  said  Louis  Kiel  has  been  found  guilty  is  a  purely 
political  one,  and  shared  in  by  a  great  u umber  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  which  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  punish  with  severity  ; 

That  the  evidence  brought  forward  at  the  trial  shows  that  there  exists  much 
doubt  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  convict,  and  consequently  as  to  his  legal  responsibility 
on  account  of  his  mental  aberration,  a  doubt  which  the  jurors  recognized  by  recom- 
mending the  accused  to  the  clemency  of  the  Crown  ; 

That  the  execution  of  Eiel  under  these  circumstances  might  become  the  deplor- 
able cause  of  dangerous  dissensions. 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  pray  Your  Excellency  to  commute  the  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  against  Louis  Kiel. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

DAMASE  DION,  CLtfOPHAS  GAGN15, 

JOSEPH  BEENIEE,  And  others. 

JOSEPH  MAGLOIRE, 

Louisville,  12th  September,  1885. 

Honorable  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  petitions  asking  for  a 
commutation  of  the  sentence  of  Louis  Eiel. 

These  petitions  are  signed  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  parishes  of  the 
county  of  Maskinonge. 

Will  you  kindly  forward  these  petitions  to  His  Excellency  in  Council. 

I  have  the  honor,  &c, 

A.  L.  DESAULNIEES. 

Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  Council  : 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency  in  Council, — The  undersigned  electors  and 
ratepayers  of  the  parish  of  St.  Justin,  in  the  county  of  Maskinonge,  have  the  honor 
respectfully  to  set  forth  : — 

That  Louis  Eiel,  who  has  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  September 
next,  is  one  of  their  countrymen,  for  whom  they  venture  to  solicit  the  royal  mercy 
of  which  Your  Excellency  is  the  dispenser  j 

That  the  offence  of  which  the  said  Louis  Eiel  has  been  found  guilty  is  a  purely 
political  one,  and  one  shared  in  by  a  great  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  which 
it  will  be  imprudent  to  punish  with  severity  ; 

That  the  execution  of  Eiel  would  be,  under  the  circumstances,  considered  as  a 
refusal  to  render  justice  to  a  numerous  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  and  might 
become  a  regrettable  source  of  dangerous  dissensions,  and  might  drive  to  despair 
respectable  and  peaceful  persons. 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  pray  Your  Excellency  in  Council  to  commute  the 
sentence  of  death  passed  on  Louis  Eiel. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  &c 

D.  GEE1N.  Priest  and  Curt.     .  C.  E.  J.  COTJLOMBE  M.D. 

L.  D.  1NGANNE,  Priest,.  Vic.  And  107  others. 

St.  Justin,  county  of  Maskinonge,  Que.,  31st  August,  1885. 
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To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Eitzmaurice, 
Marquis  of  Lan&downe,  P. C,  G.C.M.G.f  Governor  General  of  Canada: 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned  citizens  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Paulin,  in  the  county  of  Maskinonge,  being  of  opinion  that  the  crime  of  Louis  Kiel, 
lately  convicted  of  high  treason  at  Eegina,  in  the  North- West  Territories,  was  caused 
by  mental  aberration  rather  than  by  malice,  pray  Our  Most  Gracious  Majesty,through 
the  intervention  of  Your  Excellency,  to  be  pleased  to  exercise  her  high  prerogative 
and  commute  the  sentence  passed  against  Kiel  on  the  1st  of  August  instant. 

C.  A.  BAROLET,  Priest  Cur 6,         A.  L.  DESAULNIERS,  M.P. 
Dr.  W.  GEREON,  Warden.  And  109  others. 

August,  1885. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty-Fitzmaurice 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  P.C.y  G.C.M.G.y  Governor  General  of  Canada : 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  parish  of 
Ste.  Ursule,  in  the  county  of  Maskinonge,  being  convinced  that  the  crime  of  Louis 
Riel,  lately  convicted  of  high  treason  at  Regina,  in  the  North- West  Territories,  was! 
caused  by  mental  disorder  rather  than  through  malice,  pray  our  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  Queen  Yictoria,  through  Your  Excellency,  to  exercise  in  favor  of  Louis 
Riel,  her  high  prerogative,  and  commute  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  on  the 
1st  of  August  instant. 

A.  L.  DESAULNIERS,  M.P., 
ED.  CARON,  M.P.P., 
And  180  others. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.y  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Louisville  and  River  du  Loup,  in  the  county  of  Maskinonge,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
crime  of  Louis  Riel,  lately  convicted  of  high  treason,  at  Regina,  in  the  North- West 
Territories,  was  occasioned  rather  by  aberration  of  intellect  than  by  malice,  pray, 
through  Your  Excellency,  that  our  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  will  be 
pleased  to  exercise,  on  behalf  of  Louis  Riel,  her  high  prerogative,  and  commute  the 
sentence  passed  upon  him  on  the  1st  of  August  instant. 

A.  L.  DESAULNIERS,  M.R,       L.  A.  BARIBEAU,  Mayor  of  the  Town, 
G.  J.  CARON,  M.P.P.,  And  others. 

August,  1885. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty-Fitzmauricet 
Marquis  of  Lansdownet  P.C.y  G.C.M.G.y  Governor  General  of  Canada: 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency,  -—The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Alexis  des  Monts,  in  the  county  of  Maskinonge,  being  convinced  that  the  crime  t 
of  Louis  Riel,  lately  convicted  of  high  treason  at  Regina,  in  the  North- West  Terri- 
tories, was  caused  by  mental  aberration  rather  than  malice,  pray,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Your  Excellency,  our  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  that  she  will 
be  pleased  to  exorcise,  on  behalf  of  Louis  Riel,  her  high  prerogative,  and  commute 
the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  him  on  the  1st  day  of  August  instant. 

A.  O.  SAROIS,  Priest, 

A.  L.  DESAULNIERS,  M.P., 

ED.  CARON,  M.P.P. 

August,  1885. 
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To  His  Excellency  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty- Fitzmaurice, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  P.O.,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  General  of  Canada: 

Mat  it  Please  Your  Excellency, — The  undersigned  citizens  of  the  parish  of 
St*  Didaee,  in  the  county  of  Maskinonge,  being  convinced  that  the  crime  of  Louis 
Kiel,  lately  convicted  of  high  treason  at  Kegina,  in  the  North- West  Territories,  was 
caused  rather  by  mental  aberration  than  by  malice,  pray  our  Most  Gracious  Maiesty 
Queen  Victoria,  through  Your  Excellency,  to  be  pleased  to  exercise  in  favor  of  Louis 
Riel,  her  high  prerogative,  and  commute  the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  him  on  the 
1st  of  August  instant. 

A.  L.  DESAULNIERS,  M.P.,  ED.  HAMELLN,  Mayor, 

E.  CARON,  M.P.P.,  And  others. 

August,  1885. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  P.  C,  G.  &  M.  G.,  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

M\t  it  Please  Your  Excellency,— The  undersigned,  citizans  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Leon,  in  the  county  of  Maskinonge,  are  convinced  that  the  crime  of  Louis  Kiel, 
lately  convicted  of  high  treason,  at  Regina,  in  the  North- West  Territories,  was  caused 
by  aberration  of  intellect  rather  than  by  malice,  and  they  pray  our  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  through  Your  Excellency,  may  be  pleased  to  exercise,  in 
favor  of  Louis  Kiel,  her  high  prerogative,  and  commute  the  sentence  of  death  passed 
on  him  on  the  1st  of  August,  instant. 

A.  L.  DESAULNIERS,  M.  P.,         J,  N.  TESSIER,  Priest,  Curt, 
BENJAMIN  AUGER,  Mayor,         And  others* 
August,  1885. 

With  a  request  to  the  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  forward  the  follow 
ing  resolutions  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Canada. 

L'Assomption,  14th  September,  1885. 
To  His  Excellency  Lord  Lansdowne,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  &c.,  &c.  : 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency, — At  a  public  meeting  of  the  electors  and 
freeholders  of  L'Assomption,  parish  and  village,  duly  called  together  according  to  law, 
and  held  on  Sunday,  the  23rd  day  of  August,  1885,  at  L'Assomption,  the  follow- 
ing was  proposed  and  carried  unanimously  by  the  said  meeting,  composed  of  about 
six  hundred  electors  and  freeholders  of  L'Assomption  and  other  parishes  of  the  county 
of  L'Assomption,  to  wit : — 

Whereas  the  English  and  French  Metis  of  the  North- West  asked  in  vain,  for 
many  years,  for  a  redress  of  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  and  they  were 
carried  away,  by  circumstances,  out  of  the  constitutional  path  which  they  had  marked 
out  for  themselves ; 

And  whereas  from  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  the  Government  recog- 
nized the  justice  of  their  claims  by  sending  to  them  commissioaers  charged  to  do 
justice  to  their  claims  ; 

Whereas  Louis  Riel  has  been  the  instrument  rather  than  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, and  the  M6tis  went  to  look  for  him  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  help  them 
to  obtain  justice,  and  they  even  prevented  him  from  leaving  them  on  the  eve  of  the 
rising  ; 

Whereas  his  trial  took  place  before  a  court  which  appears  to  have  but  little 
understood  its  responsibility  and  its  duty,  and,  besides,  serious  doubts  exist  as  to  the 
legality  and  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal  in  the  matter  of  high  treason ; 

Whereas  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged  is  a  political  offence,  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him  w  ould  be  considered  as  the 
outcome  of  prejudice  and  fanaticism,  and  would  be  fatal  to  the  harmony  so  neces- 
sary in  a  mixed  community  like  our  own ; 
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Whereas,  also,  a,  great  number  of  Indians  and  Metis  were  condemned  by 
District  Magistrate  Richardson  to  imprisonment  for  terms  varying  according  to 
circumstances,  and  that  these  persons  have  only  taken  up  arms  against  the  consti- 
tuted authority  to  defend  their  rights  and  to  make  gocd.  their  just  claims; 

Therefore  His  Excellency  the  Governor  Genoral  is  prayed  not  to  give  effect  to 
these  various  condemnations,  and  not  to  permit  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
against  the  said  Louis  Eiel  to  be  carried  out  j  and  finally  to  grant  a  general  amnesty 
to  all  those  who  were  implicated  in  the  troubles  in  the  North*West. 

And  the  electors  and  freeholders  present  at  the  said  mooting  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

And  the  electors  and  freeholders  have  given  their  names  in  support  of  the  fore- 
going resolutions,  to  wit : 

Francois  Archambault,  jr.,  Mayor  of  the  Town  of  L' Assumption, 
Joseph  Henri,  Councillor,  Victor  Foyet,  Councillor, 

Edmund  Piche,  Councillor,  Gilbert  Lauderville,  Mayor  of  the  Parish, 

Joseph  Ettiru,  Late  Mayor,         And  others, 

P.  A.  O.  ARCHAMBAULT,  Chairman. 

J.  C.  WATT,  Secretary. 

L'Assomption,  23rd  August,  18S5. 

Department  of  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa,  18th  September,  1885. 

Sir,— I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  petition  from  the  electors  and  tree- 
holders  of  the  parish  and  village  of  L'Assomption,  addressed  to  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  General,  praying  that  a  full  amnesty  be  granted  to  all  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  recent  insurrection  in  the  North- West,  and  to  inform  you  that  this 
petition  will  receive  consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Francois  Archambault,  Mayor  of  the  Tillage  of  L'Assomption,  Que. 

To  the  Most  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty-Fitzmaurice,  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  Earl  of  Wycombe,  of  Chipping  Wycombe,  in  the  County  of  Bucks,  Viscount 
Cain  and  Calnstone,  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  and  Lord  Wycombe,  in  the  County  of 
Bucks,  in  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain ;  Earl  of  Kerry  and  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
Viscount  Clanmaurice,  Baron  of  Kerry,  Lixnaw  and  Dunkerron,  in  the  Peerage  of 
Ireland  ;  Governor  General  of  Canada,  and  Vice  Admiral  of  the  same. 

May  it  please  Tour  Excellency, — The  undersigned  settlers  of  the  Red  River 
district  humbly  approach  Your  Excellency,  and,  relying  on  the  proverbial  clemency 
of  Our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  of  whom  you  are  in 
these  countries  the  worthy  representative,  lay  at  your  feet  their  heartfelt  petition 
that  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  placed  in  your  hands  you  will  mercifully  extend  to 
our  countryman,  Louis  Kiel,  a  commutation  of  the  sentence 'under  which  he  now  lies 
in  gaol  at  Regina. 

The  humblo  petition  of  the  settlers  of  the  Eed  River,  Province  of  Manitoba 
asking  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  for  a  commutation  of  the  penalty, 
imposed  upon  Louis  Kiel. 

FRAISCOIS  MARION,  FRANCOIS  MARION, 

PATRICE  MARLON,  ADOLPHE  MARION, 

And  others. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  settlers  of  the  Rod  River,  Province  of  Manitoba, 
praying  His  Excellency  for  a  commutation  of  the  penalty  imposed  on  Louis  Riel. 

L.  R.  GIROUX,  Priest  and  Curd,  AUGUSTE  HARRISON, 

ANDRfi  NAULT,  PIERRE  CHAMPAGNE, 

MAX1ME  BERRAULT,  And  others. 
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The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned,  settlers  of  the  Red  River,  praying  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  General  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  L  juis  Riel. 

L.  HOULE,  M.  HOULB, 

B.  HOULE,  W.  ROSS, 
J.  ROSS,  And  others. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  settlers  of  the  Red  River,  Province  of  Manitoba, 
praying  His  Excellency  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Louis 
Riel. 

BAPTISTE  BRANCONNIER,  WM.  BRANCONNIER, 

DANIEL  C ARRlfi  RE,  And  others . 

BAPTISTE  BEAUO  HEMIN. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  settlers  of  the  Red  River,  Province  of  Manitoba, 
praying  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  Louis  Riel. 

JOSEPH  LAMBERT,  BAPTISTE  AMIOTTE, 

LOUIS  LAMBERT,  And  others. 

PIERRE  PILON. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  settlers  of  Red  River,  Province  of  Manitoba,  praying 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  Louis  Riel. 

O.  MAUSSEAUX,  A.  MAUSSEAUX, 

SUSANNE  LAFOURNAISE,  And  others. 

SARAH  LAFOURNAISB. 

Names  of  the  undersigned  of  St*  Eustache,  Riviere  Salle,  praying  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  General  for  the  commutation  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Louis 
Riel. 

C.  A.  D.  TfiTU,  C.  TfiTU, 
M.  T^TU,  And  others. 
A.  BARRON, 

The  humble  petition  of  the  settlers  of  the  Red  River,  Province  of  Manitoba,  pray- 
ing His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  Louis  Riel, 

J.  B.  PLOUFFE,  JOSEPH  PLOUFFE, 

JOSEPH  PLOUFFE,  And  others. 

WILLIAM  PLOUFFE, 

The  humble  petition  of  the  Red  River  settlers,  Province  of  Manitoba,  praying 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  Louis  Riel. 

G.  DUFAULT,  GADELIA  DUFAULT, 

MARIE  DUFAULT,  JAMES  DUFAULT, 

GEORGE  DUFAULT,  And  others. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  Red  River  settlers,  Province  of  Manitoba,  praying 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  pronounced  # 
against  Louis  Riel. 

BAPTISTE  MULOIN,  Sen.,  JOSEPH  MULOIN, 

BAPTISTE  MULOIN,  Jun.,  M.  MULOIN, 

A.  MULOIN,  And  others. 
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The  bumble  petition  of  the  Red  River  settlers,  Province  of  Manitoba,  praying 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  Louis  Riel. 

J.  M.  JOLYS,  BENJAMIN  LAJONCEUR, 

JEAN  HEINEN,  And  others. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  electors  of  the  parish  ofSorelle,  Province  of  Manitoba. 
ELZ^AE  LAIMODIERE,  SERAPHIM  MIREAULT, 

J.  L.  RICHARD,  And  others. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  settlers  of  Manitoba,  praying  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  General  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Louis  Riel. 

MARTIN  JEWNEY,  ISABELLE  LABLERIE, 

AUGUSTE  LE BLANC,  And  others. 

CYRIL  LEBLANC, 

The  humble  petition  of  the  settlers  of  the  Red  River,  Province  of  Manitoba, 
praying  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  Louis  Riel. 

N.  BONNEAU,  D.  BONNEAU, 

L.  BLONDEAU,  Jun.,  And  others. 

J.  DESMARA1S,  Jum, 

The  humble  petition  of  the  Red  River  settlers,  Province  of  Manitoba,  praying 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  Louis  Riel. 

N.  RICHARD,  LOUIS  LEVERCOURT, 

L.  B.  LAUZON,  And  others. 

Montreal,  17th  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you,  for  submission  to  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  General  in  Council,  the  enclosed  petition  from  the  French  Canadians  and 
French  of  Minnesota,  respectfully  praying  His  Excellency  that  he  will  be  pleased  to 
exercise,  in  favor  oi  Louis  Riel,  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy.  They  pray  that 
His  Excellency  will  give  the  petition  his  most  favorable  consideration. 
I  beg  jou  will  accept,  Sir,  the  expression  of  my  esteem, 

ALPH.  DESJARDINS,  M.P. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  in  Council: 

We  French  Canadians  and  French  of  Minnesota,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
respectfully  show : — 

That  the  causes  which  provoked  the  rebellion  in  the  North- West,  the  extraordi- 
nary proceeding  which  characterized  Riel's  trial,  the  resentment  produced  by  these 
facts,  which  are  specially  fitted  to  disturb  the  country  and  the  harmony  which  ought 
always  to  exist  among  the  various  elements  which  make  up  the  Canadian  people; 
and  the  public  interest  which  requires  the  maintenance  of  a  mutual  sympathy  among 
these  elements,  are  so  many  powerful  reasons  which  act  in  favor  of  the  commutation 
of  the  sentence  of  Louis  Riel. 

Therefore  we,  the  French  Canadians  of  Minnesota,  respectfully  pray  Your  Excel- 
lency to  be  pleased  to  exercise  your  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  in  the  case  of  Loui* 
Riel. 

A.  W.  P.  S.  DAGNEALT,  H.  P.  MOQUIN, 

CONG.  N.  D.  De  LOURDES,  BAPTISTE  GIRARD, 

E.  R.  DUFRKSNE,  Editor  of  I'Echo  de'lOuest,   ARTHUR  MEUNIER, 
A.  D AVIGNON,  And  others., 
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Department  op  the  Secretary  op  State,  Ottawa,  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th 
instant,  forwarding  for  submission  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  a  petition 
from  the  French  Canadians  of  Minnesota,  in  the  United  States,  praying  for  the 
*\  pardon  of  Louis  Kiel,  and  to  inform  you  that  this  petition  will  receive  consideration* 

I  have,  &c, 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
A.  Desjardins,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Moatreal,  Que. 

St.  John's,  Que.,  16th  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  enclose  herewith  124  signatures  of  electors  of  this  locality,  collected  and 
subscribed  to  the  petitions  praying  for  a  commutation  of  the  penalty  imposed  on 
Eiel,  and  a  general  amnesty  for  the  persons  who  have  taken  part  in  the  rising  in  the 
North- West  Territories. 

Be  pleased  to  annex  them  to  the  petition  which  1  sent  to  you  last  Monday  for 
submission  to  the  consideration  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General.  They  were 
sent  to  me  after  my  first  despatch. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  very  humble,  &c, 

F.  G.  MAECHAND,  M.P.P. 

Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 

I  To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  in  Council  : 

The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned,  electors  of  the  town  and  parish  of  St* 
5  Jean  d'lberville,  in  the  county  of  St.  John's,  Piovince  of  Quebec,  humbly  showeth: — * 
That  they  have  beheld  with  admiration  fche  devotion  and  energy  of  our  volun- 
t  teers  during  their  recent  expedition  to  the  North- West,  and  that  they  have  bailed 
with  pleasure,  along  with  all  loyal  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  tne  re- establishment  of 
1  peace  in  those  vast  and  rich  territories ; 

That  the  persons  who  took  part  in  the  rising  seem  to  have  been  sincerely  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  serious  grievances  on  their  side,  and  that  they  were  drawn 
aside  lrom  the  constitutional  path,  which  they  had  traced  for  themselves,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances ; 

That  Louis  Kiel,  who  was  rather  the  instrument  than  the  head  of  the  movement, 
is  in  such  a  mental  state  that  it  is  allowable  to  believe  that  he  was  not  always  master 
of  his  will  and  responsible  for  all  his  acts,  and  that  besides  serious  doubts  exist  as  to 
the  legality  and  jurisdiction  of  the  court  which  tried  him ; 

That  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged  is  a  po  litical  offence,  and  that  the 
|  carrying  out  of  the  sentence  ol  death  pronounced  against  him  would  be  contrary  to 
|  the  opinions  now  existing  among  all  civilized  people,  and  fatal  to  the  harmony  so 
necessary  in  a  mixed  society  like  our  own ; 

That  a  general  amnesty  would  be  of  service,  in  assuring  a  lasting  peace,  and  in 
preserving  a  good  feeling  among  the  various  nationalities  of  this  country. 

For  these  reasons  your  petitioners  pray  Your  Excellency  to  grant  to  Louis  Eiel 
|  a  commutation  of  sentence,  and  to  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  rising,  a  general 
amnesty ;  and  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &Ci 

C.FE^DETTEJun.,  J.  Y.  AN  DELI  N, 

AKSiJNE  MOKIN,  G.  FBEDETTE, 

B.  THIBODEAU,  And  others. 

C.  FEEDETTE, 

St.  John's,  Que.,  1st  September,  1885. 

Department  op  Secretary  op  State,  Ottawa,  22nd  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  16th 
instant,  forwarding  for  submission  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  a  new 
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petitidh  of  certain  electors  of  the  town  and  parish  of  St.  Jean  d'Iberville,  praying 
that  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Louis  Kiel  be  commuted,  and  that  a  general 
amnesty  be  granted  to  those  who  tx>k  part  in  the  late  insurrection  in  the  North 
West  Territories,  and  to  inform  you  that  this  petition  will  receive  consideration. 

I  have,  &c, 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

F.  Gr.  MARCH  AND,  Esq.,  M.P.P., 

St.  Jean  d'Iberville,  Que  . 

To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  in  Council : — 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency, — The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned, 
French  Canadians,  of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  respectfully 
ehoweth : — 

That  they  have  followed  with  much  interest  the  various  phases  of  the  criminal 
trial  lately  concluded  at  Regina,  in  the  district  of  Assiniboia,  North- West  Territories, 
by  the  condemnation  to  death  of  Louis  Riel,  accused  of  high  treason ;  a  judgment 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  sitting  at  Winnipeg  ; 

That  high  legal  authority  has  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  and  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  criminal  law  that  portion  of  the  Act  respecting  the 
North- West  Territories  passed  in  1875  and  amended  in  18*77,  under  which  has  been 
established  the  court  which  has  investigated  the  charge  against  Louis  Riel  j  the 
expression  of  such  an  opinion  has  given  rise  to  serious  doubts  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
number  as  to  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  which  ended  in  the  conviction  of  the 
said  Louis  Riel,  and  the  competency  of  the  court  charged  with  the  investigation  of 
his  case ; 

That,  apart  from  legal  and  constitutional  law,  there  exists  important  facts  which  j 
cast  a  suspicion  upon  the  impartiality  and  the  justice  of  the  sentence  of  the  court  at 
Regina ; 

As  for  example,  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  rendered  during  the  trial,  as 
well  by  medical  men  who  were  specialists  as  by  other  witnesses,  and  by  taking  into 
the  reckoning  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  prisoner's  conduct  in  a  number  of 
cases,  and  particularly  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  the  public  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  said  Louis  Riel  is  a  crank  and  wants  the  intellectual  conditions 
necessary  to  his  being  held  responsible  for  his  acts; 

That  the  verdict  of  guilty  with  a  recommendation  to  the  mercy  of  the  court  by 
the  jurors  bears  this  interpretation,  as  they  themselves  have  declared,  and  that  the 
condemnation  to  death  pronounced  against  the  said  Louis  Riel  has  passed  beyond  the 
intention  which  the  jury,  the  sole  arbiters  of  facts,  had  wished  to  give  to  their  sentence ; 

That  in  fact,  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  respect  due 
to  the  courts  which  administer  it,  it  is  of  consequence  to  cause  all  these  doubts  to 
cease,  and  to  remove  in  this  way  all  cause  for  complaint  and  agitation  ; 

Wherefore,  your  petitioners  pray  that  Your  Excellency  and  your  council  will  be 
pleased, — 

1.  To  leave  the  carrying  out  of  the  death  penalty  pronounced  against  Louis  Riel 
in  abeyance,  until  his  case  has  been  carried  before  the  Appeal  Court  of  the  Privy 
Council,  in  England ;  and  that  it  has  finally  adjudged  upon  all  the  constitutional  and 
legal  questions  which  have  arisen  in  this  case  before  the  court  of  first  hearing  at 

Regina ; 

2.  To  appoint  a  commission  of  mad  doctors  instructed  to  study  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  condemned  and  to  make  a  report  ; 

3.  To  employ  towards  the  said  Louis  Riel  the  mercy  recommended  by  the  jury 
respecting  the  carrying  out  of  his  sentenoe,  in  case  the  Privy  Council  should  confirm 
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it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reconcile  the  requirements  of  justice  and  the  rights  of 
humanity. 

Your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

STANISLAUS  DRAPE  AU,  F.  R.  B.  CAMPEAU, 

Dr.  P.  St.  JEAN,  CHAS.  DESJARDINS, 

ALEXIS  FOISY,  And  others. 

Ottawa,  14th  September,  1885 . 

Iberville,  Que.,  23rd  September,  1385. 

Honorable  Sir, — According  to  the  instructions  of  the  citizens'  committee  of  the 
county  of  Iberville,  of  which  I  am  the  secretary,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you 
for  submission  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Dominion  G-overament  the  follow- 
ing petition  from  the  citizen  electors  of  the  said  county  of  Iberville. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Hon.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

L^ON  LOERAIN. 

The  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  : 

The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned,  electors  of  the  county  of  Iberville, 
Province  of  Quebec ; 

Humbly  Showetbe 

That  they  have  seen  with  admiration  the  devotion  and  energy  of  our  Canadian 
volunteers  in  their  recent  expedition  to  the  North- West,  and  they  have  commended 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  these  vast  territories  ; 

That  the  persons  who  have  taken  part  in  the  rising  appear  to  have  been  sin- 
cerely convinced  of  the  existence  of  serious  grievances  on  their  side,  and  that  they 
have  been  turned  aside  by  force  of  circumstances  from  the  constitutional  path  which 
they  had  laid  out  for  themselves  ; 

That  Louis  Riel,  who  was  rather  the  instrument  than  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment, is  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  lead  one  to  believe  that  he  has  not  always  con- 
trol of  his  will  nor  is  responsible  for  his  acts ;  and  besides,  there  are  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  legality  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  which  tried  him ; 

That  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged  is  apolitical  one,  and  that  the  carrying 
out  of  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him  would  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  all  civilized  communities  and  would  be  fatal  to  the  harmony  so 
important  in  a  mixed  community  such  as  ours  is ; 

That  a  general  amnesty  would  be  calculated  to  assure  peace  in  a  durable  manner, 
and  keep  up  the  good- will  between  the  various  nationalities  throughout  the  country  ; 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  pray  Your  Excellency  to  grant  to  Louis  Kiel  a  com- 
mutation of  sentence  and  a  general  amnesty  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  rising. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

F4  RICHARD,  P.P.,  P.  KELLY, 

F.  LAMOUEEAUX,  M.  LARIVltfRE, 

P.  MULLENS,  and  others. 

n.  Mccormick, 

Iberville,  22nd  September,  1885. 

Department  op  the  Secretary  op  State,  Ottawa,  September,  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  23rd 
instant,  forwarding  for  submission  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil the  petition  of  certain  electors  of  the  county  of  Iberville,  asking  that  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  Louis  Riel  be  commuted  and  that  a  general  amnesty  be  granted. 
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to  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  late  insurrection  in  the  North-West  Territories,, 
and  to  inform  you  that  this  petition  will  receive  consideration. 

I  have,  &c., 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Ijeon  Lorrain,  Esq.,  Iberville,  Que. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  Ottawa : 

His  Excellency  will  please  find,  enclosed  herewith,  a  petition  from  the  electors  of 
the  county  of  Morris,  praying  that  Your  Excellency  will  be  graciously  pleased  ta 
exercise  his  influence  in  obtaining  a  commutation  of  the  penalty  imposed  upon  Mr. 
Louis  Kiel  on  the  1st  of  August  last. 

The  petitioning  electors  have  instructed  me  to  pray  that  His  Excellency  will 
take  their  petition  into  favorable  consideration.  # 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Your  Excellency,  your  very  humble  servant, 

A.  F.  MARTIN. 

Emmerson,  10th  September,  1885. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

The  petition  of  the  electors  of  the  county  of  Morris,  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba, 
in  public  meetings  in  various  localities,  respectfully  yet  firmly  represent : 

That  your  petitioners  have  learned,  with  the  deepest  regret,  that  Mr.  Louis  Eiel 
has  been  condemned  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death  on  the  18th  proximo  ;  and  whereas 
it  is  usual,  customary  and  just  that  any  person  accused  of  a  crime  should  be  judged 
by  a  jury  composed  of  at  least  twelve  persons,  and  that  Mr.  Louis  Eiel  has  been 
accused  before  a  jury  composed  of  only  six,  chosen  by  procedure  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  England,  which  grant  the  greatest  protection  to  the  most  degraded  even  of 
criminals  ; 

Whereas  there  exists  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  your  petitioners  and  in  those  of 
the  public  in  general,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  insurrection  of  last  spring  was  caused 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  grant  to  the  French  population  of  the 
Saskatchewan  District  their  just  rights  and  privileges  which  had  been  promised  to 
them  in  1874  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Morris  ; 

Whereas,  since  the  rebellion,  the  Canadian  Government  has  appointed  acommis 
sion  to  enquire  into  and  grant  their  rights  to  the  Metis  of  the  North- West,  admitting 
by  this  conduct  even  the  existence  of  grave  grievances  among  the  said  Metis 
population  ; 

Whereas  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Burgess,  in  his  official  report 
for  the  past  year,  after  his  visit  to  the  North- West,  stated  that  there  exists  no  cause 
for  complaint  or  irritation  in  the  territories,  and  that  this  gentleman  did  not  give 
himself  tho  trouble  even  to  go  and  visit  the  Saskatchewan  District ; 

Whereas,  in  the  enquiry  during  thj  trial  of  Mr.  Eiel,  at  Eegina,  several  com- 
petent persons  declared  that  he  was  non  compos  mentis,  and  that  there  exists  great 
doubt  among  the  public  as  to  his  mental  state;  and  whereas,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  jury  was  composed  of  only  six  persons,  all  aliens  to  the  nationality  of  Mr.  Eiel, 
he  was  recommended,  even  by  this  jury,  to  the  clemency  of  the  court ; 

Fort  hese  various  causes  and  reasons,  and  for  tne  maintenance  of  public  order, 
your  petitioners  pray  that  Your  Excellency  will  oe  pleased  to  employ  your  influence 
in  such  a  way  that  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  Mr.  Louis  Eiel  be  com- 
muted. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &o. 

A.  F.  MAETIN,  Emerson,  ANTOINE  LAYALL^E,  Sen., 

JEAN  BAPTISTE  F1LLION,  EPHEEM  MAEION, 

St.  Jean-Baptiste.  LEON  LAYALLEE, 

ANTOINE  LAYALLEE,  Jun.,  And  others. 
BEEN  BEENIEE, 
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To  His  Excellency®  the  Governor  General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  Council 
assembled. 

Mat  it  Please  Your  Excellency, — The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned 
half-breeds  of  the  Qu'Appelle  Yalley  respectfully  showeth. 

That  Louis  Eiel  at  present  lies  under  sentence  at  Eegina  to  suffer  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  for  treason  ;  and  whereas  the  jury  that  found  the  said  Louis  Eiel 
guilty  recommended  to  mercy  the  condemned  prisoner  j  therefore  your  petitioners 
numbly  pray — 

That  Your  Excellency  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  exercise  the  clemency  of 
the  Crown  in  mitigating  the  death  sentence  on  the  said  Louis  Eiel,  as  in  Your 
Excellency's  "wisdom  and  mercy  may  seem  fit; 

And  Your  Excellency's  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  &c,  &c. 

Dated  at  Fort  Qu'Appelle  in  the  North-West  Territories,  this  8th  day  of  October, 

1885. 

John  Fisher,  Wm.  Tremblay, 

George  Fisher,  And  others. 

Auguste  Deroume. 

To  the  Governor  General  in  Council. 

"Whereas  high  legal  authorities  have  declared  that  part  of  the  North-West  Ter- 
ritories Act  passed  in  18*75  and  amended  in  18*1*1,  under  the  provisions  of  which  was 
constituted  the  tribunal  before  which  Louis  Eiel's  case  was  tried,  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  English  criminal  law  and  unconstitutional,  and  that  the 
expression  of  such  a  legal  opinion  has  cast  serious  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  popula- 
tion with  regard  to  the  legality  of  the  proceeding  which  has  resulted  in  the  convic- 
tion of  the  said  Louis  Eiel,  and  with  regard  to  the  competence  of  the  tribunal  to 
condemn  him  to  capital  punishment. 

Whereas  from  the  hearing  of  the  witnesses  during  the  same  trial  with  regard  to 
the  mental  condition  of  the  said  Louis  Eiel,  by  medical  specialists  and  other  trust- 
worthy witnesses,  there  results  among  the  public  a  strong  impression  that  the  said 
Louis  Eiel  does  not  possess  the  necessary  intellectual  capacities  to  be  held  legally 
responsible  lor  his  acts,  that  thy  verdict  of  "  guilty  "  accompanied  by  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  clemency  of  the  court  rendered  by  the  jury  has  the  same  meaning,  as 
they  have  themselves  declared,  and  that  by  his  condemnation  to  capital  punishment 
their  verdict  has  a  greater  effect  than  that  they  intended  to  give  it. 

That  the  half-breeds  of  whom  Louis  Eiel  was  the  chief  had  grave  reasons  to  com- 
plain and  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  authorities. 

Whereas  the  fact  of  hanging  Eiel,  in  the  present  circumstances,  would  have  the 
effect  of  endangering  the  future  and  peace  of  the  country. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  of  Sorel,  for  the  above  mentioned  considerations,  request 
that  Your  Excellency  in  Council  may  be  pleased  to  commute  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  Eiel. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray. 
Sorel,  22nd  August,  1885. 

Telegram  from  Granville,  France,  to  Hon*  J.  A.  Chapleau,  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 

Ottawa,  8th  November,  1885. 

The  inhabitants  of  Granville  pray  that  the  Minister  will  prevent  the  execution 
ofEiel. 

LUCIEN  DION. 

Sherbrooke,  12th  November,  1885. 

The  undersigned  on  behalf  of  an  important  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Sher- 
brooke, beg  to  request  in  favor  of  Louis  Eiel  now  under  sentence  of  death,  a  com- 
mutation of  his  penalty  as  dictated  by  the  commonest  sentiments  of  humanity. 
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In  support  of  their  petition  they  append  hereto  several  lists  covered  with  over 
five  hundred  signatures  of  French  Canadians,  English  and  Irish  citizens  of  their  town. 

They  venture  to  hope  that  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  in  some  sort  their 
fellow  citizen  will  give  to  their  petition  the  support  of  his  great  influence  and  high 
position. 

They  also  beg  to  offer  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State  the  assurance  of  their  deep 
esteem. 

L.  C.  BELANGER,  Chairman  of  Committee. 
H.  FORTIBR,  Secretary. 

To  Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau,  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa, 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council : 

The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Sherbrooke  and  vicinity 
respectfully  pray  that  Your  Excellency  will  graciously  exercise  in  favor  of  Louis 
Hiel,  now  under  sentence  of  death  at  Regina,  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

L.  C.  BELANGER,  Chairman  of  Committee. 
H.  FORTIER,  Secretary  of  Committee. 
G.  E  ROBITAILLE,  Presdt.  St.  J.  Baptiste  8y. 
.    L.  E.  PANNETON. 

J.  T.  L,  ARCHAMBEAULT. 
GEORGE  TENNER. 
EL1SSE  NOEL. 
JAMES  J.  DOHERTY, 
And  26  others. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  in  Council  : 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Sherbrooke  and  vicinity,  humbly 
prays : 

That  it  may  please  Your  Excellency  to  exercise  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy 
in  favor  of  Louis  Riel,  now  under  sentence  of  death  at  Regina. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

L.  A.  Das  tons,  Francois  Roy, 

L.  Lafontane,  A.  Beaudry, 

D  Pelletier,  P.  E.  Caron, 

H.  LeBlanc,  And  340  others. 
Louis  Belland, 
Sherbrooke,  12th  November,  1885. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  in  Council  ; 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Sherbrooke  and  vicinity,  humblv 
prays  : 

That  it  may  please  Your  Excellency  to  exercise  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy 
in  favor  of  Louis  Ricl,  now  under  sentence  of  death  at  Regina. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

Moise  Rene,  Hubert  Demers, 

W.  R.  Villeueuve,  Napoleon  Desrosiers, 

Jos.  Ed.  Genest,  J.  J.  Renaud, 

John  Muldoon,  P.  H.  Caron, 

Philippe  Marcotte,  H.  Belanger, 

E.  Chartier,  H.  Fortier, 
C.  O.  Genest,  H.  Samuel, 

F.  Campbell,  H.  Noel, 
Jacques  Turgeon,  L.  H  Begin, 
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J.  Label,  Guillaume  Adam, 

Alfred  Gadfair,  Pierre  Bisson, 

John  Miller,  W.  J.  Norris, 

Theophile  Fisette,  A.  J.  Genest, 

Benj.  Auclair,  And  74  others. 

Ottawa,  14th  November,  1885. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  12th  inst.,  transmittin  g  a 
petition  addressed  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  by  certain  citizens  of 
Sherbrooke  asking  for  commutation  of  the  sentence  of  Louis  Kiel,  and  to  inform  you 
that  the  said  petition  will  be  taken  into  consideration. 

I  have,  &c, 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
L.  C.  Belanger,  Advocate,  Sherbrooke,  Que.* 

Sherbrooke,  14th  November^  1885. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  the  petition  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  Com:>ton. 
From  all  appearances  it  will  reach  you  too  late  to  produce  any  effect,  but  it  will  be 
the  dirge  after  the  execution. 

May  the  blood  of  Riel  be  upon  those  who  shall  have  killed  him. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  great  respect. 

L.  C.  BELANGEK. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau,  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  "Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fiizmaurice, 
Marquis  of  l/ansdowne,  P.C.jG.C.M.G.,  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Sherbrooke  and  vicinity  respect- 
fully prays : 

That  it  may  please  Your  Excellency  to  exercise  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy 
in  favor  of  Louis  Riel,  now  under  sentence  of  death  at  Kegsna ; 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

C.  E.  CHOQUETTE,  Curd  de  Compton,  JOS.  HOULE, 

GEORGE  LEPAGE,  AUGTJ8TIN  PL  ANTE, 

N.  H.  ROY,  EMILE  DUCHARME, 

JOHN  LESPfi  RANGE,  SOLIMB  DION, 

PIERRE  St.  PIERRE.  And  26  others. 

Compton,  12th  November,  1885. 

Sir, — The  undersigned  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  take  steps  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  commutation  of  the  death  sentence  passed  upon  Louis  Riel, 
have  this  evening  had  an  interview  with  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Sherbrooke. 

His  Lordship  authorized  the  deputation  to  state  to  the  Dominion  Government 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  of  death  passed  against  the  said 
Louis  Riel,  and  understood  His  Lordship  to  say  that  he  is  convinced  that  his  view  is 
shared  by  all  his  episcopal  colleagues.  He  does  not,  however,  think  he  can  intervene 
direotly  in  the  matter  owing  to  the  political  discussions  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 
His  Lordship,  nevertheless,  authorizes  us  to  use  his  name  in  order  to  give  greater 
weight  to  the  petition  we  transmitted  to'you  last  evening.  He  considers  that  the  exer- 
cise of  mercy  in  favor  of  poor  Riel  would  be  the  best  means  of  re-establishing  calm 
and  peace  in  the  over-excited  minds  of  the  people. 

The  undersigned  need  hardly  say  that  they  are  happy  to  be  able  to  invoke  the 
name  of  the  worthy  and  venerable  prelate  who  is  charged  with  their  spiritual  interests 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  they  have  so  much  at  heart.  They  earnestly  request  that  you 
will  take  into  serious  consideration  the  high  approval  expressed  by  his  Lordship, 
and  give  to  the  same  all  due  weight.    They  beg  of  you  to  interpret  their  views  to 
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your  colleagues  and  to  put  forth  in  behalf  of  Kiel  your  gift  of  talent  and  eloquence 
in  order  that  they  may,  one  day,  be  in  a  position  to  proclaim  you  the  saviour  of  their 

unfortunate  fellow-countryman. 

With  sentiments  of  deep  respect. 

L.  C.  BELANGER,  Chairman.  C.  A.  E.  LEFEBVRE. 

H.  FORTIER,  Secretary.  L.  E.  PANNETON. 

J.  A.  CHICOYNE.  L.  P.  CORMIER. 
N.  E.  O'CONNOR. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau,  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa; 

Ottawa,  17th  November,  1885: 

Sir, — I  am  instructed  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter*of  14th  inst.,  and  of 
the  petitions  therein  mentioned,  praying  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in 
favor  of  Louis  Riel. 

I  have,  &c. 

G.  POWELL,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  in  Council : 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Sherbrooke  and  vicinity  humbly 

prays:— 

That  it  may  please  Your  Excellency  to  exercise  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy 
in  favor  of  Louis  Riel,  now  under  sentence  of  death  at  Regina. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

George  Moore,  John  Short,  jun., 

Laurent  Hilaire  Roy,  J.  B.  Dancose, 

Patrick  Hackett,  A.  Richard, 

E.  Short,  Jos.  Lapointe. 
Sherbrooke,  12th  November,  1885. 

To  Ms  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  : 

The  petition  (all  as  above,) 

P.  Quinn,  Priest,  J.  A.  Dubruld,  Pres.  St.  Jean  Baptiste, 

O.  TJ.  Lacerte,  Priett,  John  F.  Hayes, 

John  W.  Kennedy,  C.  N.  Desaulniers, 

F.  X.  Duplessis,  M.D.,  A.  Duhamel,  and  92  others. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council : 
The  Petition  (and  all  the  rest  as  above)* 


Dr.  E.  Tremblay, 
J.  Forgue, 

T.  K.  Herbert,  Tailor, 

R.  Racicot, 

H.  A.  Meagher,  M.D., 

J.  A.  E.  McCabe, 

C.  D.  Bourget, 

J.  Dutil, 


P.  H.  Marcotte, 
Thos.  Duchesneau, 
F.  Milette, 
Joseph  Boulanger, 
Jules  G-randin, 
Alfred  Cyr, 
Elzear  Debleors, 
R.  A.  Cyr. 

Ottawa,  16th  November,  1885. 


Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  three  petitions  of  the  12th 
instant,  signed  by  you,  and  written  at  Sherbrooke,  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative  of  mercy  in  favor  of  Louis  Riel. 

I  have,  &c, 

G.  POWELL, 

To  George  Moore,  Esq.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
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To  His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 

Learning  that  doubts  are  being  raised  as  to  the  insanity  of  Louis  Kiel  during 
and  subsequent  to  his  detention  at  the  Beauport  Asylum,  we  take  it  upon  ourselves 
to  make  the  following  declaration  : — 

A  short  time  after  having  left  the  asylum,  Kiel,  whom  we  already  knew,  came 
here  to  visit  us.  It  was,  I  think,  in  1875 ;  we  have  forgotten  the  month  and  date. 
In  the  course  of  a  long  conversation,  he  explained  to  us  the  work  of  his  intellect; 
during  his  detention,  and  the  extravagant  consequences  he  drew  from  the  principles 
he  wanted  to  see  applied  to  the  general  reform  he  wished  to  operate  in  Church  and 
State.  We  perceived,  after  a  time,  that  Kiel  began  to  wand  or,  and  I  interrupted  his 
dissertation  by  proposing  for  him  a  game  of  draughts  with  Dr.  Dansereau. 

On  the  following  day  he  asked  the  doctor,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  railway 
station,  whether  any  signs  of  insanity  could  be  noticed  ia  his  conversation.  The 
doctor  answered  him  that  in  truth  he  manifested  excitement,  especially  when 
speaking  about  the  affairs  of  the  North- West.  "  Tell  me  frankly,"  added  Kiel,  "  am 
I  in  danger  of  a  relapse  ?  "  "  You  will  greatly  diminish  the  danger,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  if  you  avoid  all  cause  of  excitement  j  and  above  all  things,  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  politics." 

We  deem  it  our  duty  to  send  this  declaration  to  Your  Excellency,  deeming  it 
useful  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Your  Excellency's  humble  and  obedient  servants, 

J.  B.  H.  V.  MILETTE,  Priest, 

Rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Louis  de  Gonzaque,  Nashua,  N  EL. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

P.  E.  DANSEKEAU,  M.D.,  Nashua,  NR. 

Telegram  to  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Ottawa,  3rd  November,  1885  * 
A  woman  begs  Canadian  authorities  pardon  Kiel. 

JULIETTE  ADAM. 
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SESSIONAL  PAPEB  No.  43g-, 

Ordered  to  be  printed,  is,  in  substance,  contained  in  Sessional  Papers  Nos.  43c  and  43/, 

and  is  therefore  omitted  here. 
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RETURN 

(45a) 

To  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  4th  March,  1886 ; — For 
Return  showing  the  number  of  half-breeds  of  the  North-"West  Terri- 
tories who  proved  their  claims  before  the  Commission  at  Fort  Qu'Ap- 
pelle,  Touchwood  Hills,  Qu'Appelle  Valley,  Eegina,  Maple  Creek, 
Calgary,  Fort  McLeod,  Pincher  Creek,  Edmonton,  St.  Albert,  Fort 
Saskatchewan,  Victoria,  Fort  Pitt,  Battleford,  Prince  Albert,  Batoche, 
Duck  ^Lake,  Forks  of  Saskatchewan,  Fort  a  la  Corne,  Cumberland 
House,^Moose  Jaw  and  Willow  Branch,  in  North- West  Territories; 
also  at  Grand  Rapids,  in  Keewatin,  and  Winnipeg  and  G-riswold,  in 
Manitoba ;  giving  in  each  case  the  number  of  heads  of  families  and 
minors  ;  also  the  number  of  males  and  females  ;  also  copies  of  all  the 
petitions  filed  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  praying  that  grievances 
be  redressed,  with  the  names  of  such  petitioners,  distinguishing  those 
who  had  their  claims  already  settled  in  Manitoba  and  those  who  had 
not ;  also  the  number  of  Manitoba  half-breeds  who  proved  their  claims 
prior  to  the  20th  April  last  on  the  supplementary  list,  and  those  who 
have  proved  their  claims  since  that  date. 

By  Command. 

J.  A,  CHAPLEAU, 

Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  State. 

14th  March,  1886. 
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£  Translation .  ] 

PETITION  FROM!  AUGU8TIN  BRABANT  AND  OTHERS,  DATED  LAKE 
QU'APPELLE,  11th  SEPTEMBER,  1374. 

Lake  Qu'Appelle,  11th  September,  1874. 

Your  Excellency,— -The  half-breeds  of  the  Lakes  Qu'Appelle  and  environs 
offer  you  to-day  their  homage,  and  submit  to  you  the  following  petitions  which  they 
present  in  their  name  and  in  the  name  of  all  their  brethren  scattered  over  the 
prairies,  and  beseech  you  to  give  them  a  favorable  hearing,  and  to  remember  them 
in  the  various  arrangements  that  the  Government  may  make  with  the  Indians. 

They  ask  you  : — 

1.  That  the  Government  allow  to  the  half-breeds  the  right  of  keeping  the  lands 
which  they  have  taken,  or  which  they  may  take,  along  the  River  Qu'Appelle ; 

The  right  of  fishing  in  all  the  lakes  of  the  above-mentioned  river. 

The  right  of  hunting  freely  in  the  prairies  west  and  south-west  of  the  Lakes 
Qu'Appelle,  without  being  arbitrarily  hindered  by  the  Indians,  bat  only  in  virtue  of 
the  regulations  that  the  Indians  in  concert  with  the  half-breeds,  and  the  Government 
shall  establish  hereafter  for  the  good  of  all ; 

The  right  of  trading  at  the  lakes  and  environs  of  the  Lakes  Qu'Appelle. 

They  ask : — 

2.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  may  have  the  free  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  its  possessions,  and  participate  in  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  half-breeds. 

They  ask : — 

3.  That  the  Government,  in  concert  with  the  Indians  and  the  half-breeds,  do 
make,  with  regard  to  winter  quarters  and  buffalo  hunting,  laws  which  will  be  of 
great  use  to  all,  such  as  to  prevent  wintering  t}0  far  out  in  the  prairies  and  to  com- 
pel everyone  to  start  together  for  the  chase,  &c,  &c. 

Moreover,  that  the  Government  establish  an  authority  composed  of  persons  who  * 
have  the  confidenco  of  the  people  of  the  place,  and  charged  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  make  its  laws,  see  that  they  are  put  in  force  and  judge  differences. 

In  all  these  demands  the  haif-breeds  have  no  intention  of  depriving  the  Indians 
of  their  rights,  but  merely  claim  the  recognition  and  respect  of  their  own,  and  are 
disposed  to  live  with  the  Indians  as  with  brothers  and  with  friends. 

Hoping  that  these  demands  will  be  favorably  received,  they  beg  Your  Excel- 
lency to  acoept  the  assurance  of  their  profound  respect  for  you  and  of  their  perfect 
submission  to  your  Government. 

The  half-breeds  of  Lake  Qu'Appelle— 


Augustita  Brabant, 
Baptiste  Davis, 
Michel  Desjarlais, 
Michael  Klyne, 
Peter  Lapierre, 
Antoine  Laroque, 
Francis  St.  Dennis, 
Norbert  Delorme, 
Thomas  Kavanagh, 
Pierre  Peltier, 
Michael  Desmarais, 
Simon  Blondeau, 
Pierre  Poitras, 
Jean  Monet, 
Joseph  Peltier, 
Corbert  Seigneur, 


John  Fisher, 
Alex.  Fisher, 
Alex.  Swain, 
Francois  Seignoir, 
Pierre  Flammand, 
Patrice  Monet, 
Moise  Ouellette, 
Joseph  McKay, 
Joseph  Poitras, 
Antoine  Ouellette, 
Antoine  Fiavin, 
Antoine  Hamolin, 
Louison  Flammand 
Pierre  Denomme, 
Andre  Flammand. 


To  His  Excellency  Governor  Alexander  Morris. 
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List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  dated  at  Lake  Qu'Appelle,  lltb 
September,  1874,  who  received  Scrip  or  Land  in  Manitoba:  — 

Augustin  Brabant,  Jean  Monet, 

Baptiste  Davis,  Joseph  Peltier, 

Michel  Desjarlais,  Pierre  Flammand, 

Antoine  Laroque,  Patrice  Monet, 

Francis  St.  Dennis,  Joseph  McKay, 

Norbert  Delorme,  Joseph  Poitras, 

Michael  Desmarais,  Louison  Flammand, 

Pierre  Poitras,  Andre  Flammand. 

List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  dated  at  Lake  Qu'Appelle,  11th 
September,  1814,  who  received  Scrip  certificates  from  the  North- West  Half-breed 
Commission  : — 

Michael  Klyne,  Alex.  Swain, 

Peter  Lapierre,  Moise  Ouellette, 

Simon  Blondeau,  Antoine  Hamelin, 

John  Fisher,  Pierre  Denomme. 

Alex.  Fisher, 

List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  dated  at  Lake  ^Qu'Appelle,  11th 
September,  1814,  who  have  not  proved  their  Claims : — 

Thomas  Kavanagh,  Pierre  Peltier, 

Corbert  Seigneur,  Francois  Seignoir, 

Antoine  Ouellette,  Antoine  Flavin. 

PETITION  FEOM  JOHN  MUNEO  AND  OTHRES,  DATED  BLACKFOOT 
CEOSSING,  19th  SEPTEMBEE,  1811. 

Blackfoot  Crossing,  19th  September,  18*77. 

Honorable  Sir, — It  is  with  sentiments  of  intermingled  hope  and  fear  that  we, 
the  undersigned,  your  petitioners,  approach  you  tc-day.  It  is  to  claim  your  kind 
sympathy  and  help  in  our  present  deplorable  circumstances  that  we  undertake  to 
present  you  this  paper,  and  to  that  end  we  will  briefly  state  our  reason*,  to  which  we 
humbly  pray  Your  Excellency  would  give  the  kindest  consideration.  Before  the 
year  of  the  small-pox,  1870,  memorable  for  its  disastrous  effects  on  the  native  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  we,  your  petitioners,  although  not  rich,  were,  how- 
ever in  comfortable  circumstances.  We  had  small  homes  of  our  own  near 
Edmonton,  and  cultivated  the  soil  more  or  less.  Hunting  was  plentiful  and  we 
were  encouraged  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  follow  it  as  much  as  possible, 
because  their  only  interest  in  the  country  was  the  fur  trade.  They  were  the 
only  merchants  amongst  us,  and  this  unique  interest  prevented  them  from  giving 
any  encouragement  to  the  husbandman,  and  consequently  from  bringing  farming 
implements  for  sale,  except  very  few,  which  were  sold  at  such  an  enormous 
price  that  the  poor  man  could  not  think  of  buying  them.  Thus,  Hon.  Sir, 
the  only  encouragement  to  farming  was  given  by  the  ministers  of  tbe  different 
denominations  in  our  country,  and  their  means  also  were  limited.  It  was  by  their 
.  advice  and  assistance  that  we  took  to  farming  as  much  as  our  poverty  would  allow 
ue.  Our  little  gardens,  our  few  cattle  and  the  produce  of  our  hunt  supplied  us  with 
plenty  and  we  were  happy.  But  the  year  1870  came,  that  year  so  terrible  to  remem- 
ber, in  which  the  dire  malady  decimated  the  whole  population,  and  following  in  its 
wake  was  famine.  This  combination  of  evils  ruined  us,  driving  us  from  our  homes 
and  compelling  us  to  lead  an  entirely  nomadic  life,  as  the  Indians  on  the  plains.  Since 
that  time  we  have  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  our  guns.  The  game  we  kill  feeds 
ourselves  and  our  families,  and  the  furs  we  gather  are  our  only  money  wherewith  to 
buy  clothing,  and  God  knows  we  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  rise  above  our  present 
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■condition.  It  is  on  this  account,  Hon.  Sir,  that  we  now  appeal  to  the  charity  you 
bear  towards  all  your  subjects.  We  hail  your  arrival  as  the  opening  of  a  new  and 
better  era  for  us  all.  We  humbly  approach  you  to-day  and  beg  you  to  help  us.  The 
help  we  implore  is  farming  implements  and  seed  to  begin  with.  We  want  to  settle 
and  till  the  land,  but  we  have  no  capital — nothing  at  all  to  start  with.  Also,  Hon. 
Sir,  we  beg  that  the  game  laws  be  not  too  stringent,  until  such  time  as  we  have 
something  else  to  subsist  on  ;  otherwise  we  shall  be  unable  to  live. 

Will  Your  Excellency  give  these  things  the  kindest  consideration  ? 

In  conclusion,  Hon.  Sir,  we,  the  half  breeds,  your  petitioners,  welcome  you  to 
this  country  and  wish  you  many  years  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  whilst  we  sign, 
ourselves  the  devoted  and  humble  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  most 
-obedient  servants  of  her  delegate. 


John  Munro, 
Baptiste  Anas,  sen., 
Francois  Deschamps, 
Narcisse  Cardinal, 
Henry  Collin, 
Paul  Fayant, 
Baptiste  Deschamps,  sen., 
William  Campion, 
James  Ward, 
Basile  Favel, 
Francis  Vandal, 
Antoire  Godin, 
llichel  Grey, 
Magloire  Grey, 
Alexis  Bellecourt, 
Basile  Lawrence, 
Johnny  Lawrence, 
Joseph  L'Hyrondelle, 
Francis  Lemire, 
Pierre  Boucher, 
Joseph  Bellecourt, 


Francis  Munro, 
Isaac  Dangon, 
Baptiste  Deschamps, 
Richard  Collin, 
Jean  Baptiste  Dumont, 
Francois  Laroque, 
Louiwon  Boucher, 
Jules  Boucher, 
Baptiste  Anas,  jun., 
Louis  Rouselle, 
Roger  Paul  Frederick, 
Alexis  Bruno, 
Thomas  Cameron, 
Pierre  Nadeau, 
Alexandre  Petitcouteau, 
Joseph  Deschamps, 
Johnny  Deschamps, 
Louis  Rouselle, 
Joseph  Allard, 
Augustin  Gouin, 
Edward  Boucher. 


DanieLDagne  au , 

Hon.  D.  Laird,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  North- West  Territories. 

List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  dated  at  Blackfoot  Crossing,  19th. 
September,  1877,  who  received  Scrip  or  Land  in  Manitoba  : — 


Francis  Yandal, 


Thomas  Cameron. 


List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  dated  at  Blackfoot  Crossing,  19th. 
September,  1877,  who  received  Scrip  certificates  from  the  North- West  Half-breed 
Commission : — 


John  Munro, 
Francis  Munro, 
Baptiste  Anas,  sen., 
Francois  Deschamps, 
Baptiste  Deschamps, 
Richard  Collin, 
Henry  Collin, 
Jean  Baptiste  Dumont, 
Paul  Fayant, 
Francois  Laroque, 
William  Campion, 
Antoine  Godin, 
Magloire  Grey, 
Alexis  Bellecourt, 


Basile  Laurence, 
Joseph  L'Hyrondelle, 
Pierre  Boucher, 
Joseph  Bellecourt, 
Baptiste  Anas,  jun., 
Louis  Rousselle, 
Roger  Paul  Frederick, 
Alexis  Bruno, 
Pierre  Nadeau, 
Joseph  Deschamps, 
Johnny  Deschamps, 
Louis  Rousselle, 
Augustin  Gouin, 
Daniel  Dagneau. 
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TiisT  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition^  dated  at  Blackfoot  Crossing,  1911* 
September,  1877,  who  have  not  proved  their  claims: — 

Isaac  Dagnon,  Francis  Lemire, 

Narcisse  Cardinal,  Louison  Boucher, 

Baptiste  Deschamrs,  sen.,  Jules  Boucher, 

James  Waid,  Alexandre  Petitcouteau, 

Basile  Favel,  Joseph  Allard, 

Michel  Grey,  Edward  Boucher. 

Johnny  Lawrence, 

PETITION  FROM:  GEORGE  McKAY,  AND  OTHERS,  NOT  DATED,  DATE  OF 
RECEIPT  IN  DEPARTMENT,  21st  FEBRUARY,  1&78. 

To  Mis  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  Council  assembled 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  settlers  and  residents  at  Prince  Albert  settle- 
ment, in  the  North- West  Territories  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  humbly  represents : 

1.  That  the  population  of  this  settlement  now  numbers  between  1,000  and  1,200 
souls ;  that  new  settlers  are  constantly  coming  in,  even  during  the  winter  season, 
and  that  a  greatly  increased  immigration  is  certain  to  take  place  upon  the  opening  up 
of  navigation  and  other  routes  of  travel  in  the  spring. 

2.  That  the  proceeds  of  the  last  harvest  amount  to  over  30,000  bushels  of  grain  -r 
and  that  this  yield  will,  with  a  usual  season,  be  more  than  doubled  next  summer. 

3.  That  many  disputes  and  disagreements  are  now  arising  among  the  settlers 
concerning  the  alleged  encroachments  upon  each  other's  boundaries,  which  disputes- 
are  undoubtedly  certain  to  increase  in  number  and  bitterness  with  the  increase  of 
settlement. 

4.  That  these  difficulties  are  owing  entirely  to  the  absence  of  legally  constituted 
boundaries  and  surveys,  the  want  of  which  not  or>ly  leaves  the  settler  open  to  tres- 
pass, but  also  retaids  farmers  from  settling  in  desirable  localities. 

5.  That  with  a  view  to  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  most  desirable,  and  indeed 
urgently  necessary,  that  surveys  of  this  settlement  and  the  neighboring  localities  bo 
made  at  an  early  day. 

Wherefore  we  humbly  pray  that  Your  Excellency  will  cause  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  be  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  and  that  instructions  may  issue  to  competent 
persons  to  complete  said  surveys  and  establish  our  boundaries  during  the  ensuing 
summer. 

6.  Your  petitioners,  in  conclusion,  humbly  represent  that  considerable  portions 
of  the  lands  at  present  occupied  on  the  Saskatchewan  River  in  this  settlement  were 
settled  upon  before  the  transfer  of  the  North- West  Territories  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  in  the  manner  customary  at  that  period,  viz.,  in  a  narrow  frontage  and 
a  depth  of  two  miles ; 

That  the  houses  and  other  improvements  of  many  of  the  settlers  are  situate  upon 
these  claims  so  taken  ; 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  humbly  pray  that  Your  Excellency  will,  when 
instructions  are  issued  to  the  Dominion  surveyors,  reserve  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  the  aforesaid  old  settlers  and  pioneers  of  this  settlement  as  were  reserved  to 
the  old  settlers  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 

Lastly,  your  petitioners  would  humbly  represent  that  whereas  a  census  of  the 
half-breeds  and  old  settlers  was  taken  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  shortly  after  the 
organization  of  that  Province,  with  a  view  to  the  distribution  of  scrip,  &c,  said  scrip 
having  since  issued  to  the  parties  interested,  and  whereas,  at  the  time  this  census 
was  taken,  many  half-breeds,  both  minors  and  heads  of  families,  resided  in  the  terri- 
tories and  wore  not  included  in  the  said  census; 

Your  petitioners  would  humbly  represent  that  their  rights  to  a  participation  in 
the  issue  of  half-breed  or  old  settlers'  scrip  are  as  valid  and  binding  as  those  of  the 
half-breeds  and  old  settlers  of  Manitoba,  and  are  expected  by  them  to  be  regarded  by 
the  Canadian  Government  as  scrupulously  as  in  that  Province. 
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And  with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  the  same,  your  petitioners  would  humbly 
request  that  a  census  of  said  half-breeds  and  old  settlers  be  taken  at  as  early  a  date 
as  may  conveniently  be  determined  upon,  with  a  view  of  apportioning  to  those  of 
them  who  have  not  already  been  included  in  the  census  of  Manitoba  their  just  allot* 
ments  of  land  and  scrip. 


George  McKay, 
Harry  C.  Denny, 
Joseph  Legarrach, 
Joseph  McLeod, 
Andrew  Flitt, 
James  McKay,  sen,, 
John  McDonald, 
John  Beeraer, 
J.  Lestock  Eeid, 
John  C.  Mclntyre, 
Edward  Spencer, 
Eobert  Harper, 
James  A.  Barker, 
Philip  Turner, 
Alex.  McBeath, 

G.  P.  Lee, 

Thos.  Taylor,  jun., 
Joseph  Fin  lay  son, 
Thos,  McKay, 
Eugene  Provencher, 
James  Stevenson, 
John  Turner, 
Murdock  McRae, 
James  McArel, 
Harry  A.  Eeid, 
Peter  Work, 
P.  J.  McDermott, 
Charles  Whitford, 
C.  A.  Whitford, 
J.  E.  Whitford, 

H.  C.  Whitford, 
Jeremiah  Whitford, 
Thomas  Whitford, 
Simon  P.  Whitford, 
James  Whitford, 
Alexander  Whitford, 
Archibald  Whitford, 
Edwin  Whitford, 
W.  C.  Anderson, 

J.  M.  Anderson, 
David  Anderson, 
Thos.  D.  Anderson, 
William  Sandson, 
William  Sandson, 
George  Sandson, 
George  Juner, 
Handery  Howes, 
John  Whitford, 
James  Sandson, 
William  Bourd, 
Peter  Howrie, 
Thomas  T.  Hourie, 


William  Spencer,  jun., 
Arthur  H.  Spencer, 
Alex.  Eapert  Spencer, 
Edward  Spencer, 
David  Cameron, 
Joseph  Halwel, 
Jacob  Beads, 
John  Marceill, 
James  Inkster, 
J.  Honeysill, 
Thomas  Hourie, 
William  Inkster, 
Charles  George  Bird, 
W.  W.  Clarke, 
T.  Beads, 
Thomas  Corrigal, 
John  Whitford, 
Nicholas  Bird, 
Samuel  J.  Cook, 
Alex.  Campbell, 
Magnus  Whitford, 
William  Eobertson, 
James  Beads, 
John  Beads, 
David  Marceill, 
Geo.  Eobinson, 
William  Hodgson, 
William  Eobinson, 
George  Whiteford, 
C.  Negurson, 
Alex.  Prudens, 
Edward  Albert  Hourie, 
Samuel  Hourie, 
Charles  Thomas  Whitford,, 
Simon  Whitford, 
James  Whitford, 
Cory  Whitford, 
Fred.  Whitford, 
John  Beads, 
Colin  Whitford, 
John  Hourie, 
John  Henderson, 
Alex.  Eobertson, 
Watogalie, 
Henry  Hourie, 
John  James  Beads, 
George  Whitford, 
John  Charles  Whitford, 
James  Whitford, 
James  F.  Anderson, 
Bernard  Brewsler, 
Eobert  Umphreyville, 
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Alexander  Hourie, 
Edwin  J.  Hourie, 
C.  Mair, 
James  Dreaver, 
Kobt.  Jnkster, 
R.  Deacon, 
H.  W.  McKenny, 
George  Sutherland, 
James  Isbister, 
H.  H.  Bartlett, 
Rock  Mclvor, 
John  McKay, 

G.  E.  Mills, 
George  McBeath, 
David  Ballentine, 
J.  M.  Coombs, 

H.  M.  Oldham, 
A.  G.  Sutherland, 
Wm.  McDonald, 
Thomas  Powell, 
William  Spencer,  sen., 
John  A.  Spencer, 

J.  W.  Hurd. 


John  Umphreyvilie, 
Jeremiah  Umphreyvilie, 
Malcolm  Umphreyvilie, 
Zaccheus  Umphreyvilie, 
John  Umphreyvilie, 
John  Turner, 
Peter  Turner, 
George  Goodfellow, 
James  Goodlad, 
Joseph  Thompson, 
Philip  E.  Thompson, 
William  McBeath, 
William  Spencor, 
Henry  Erasmus, 
Ernest  Edward  Wood, 

(Incumbent,  StMary's  Church) 
Hiram  Gosee, 
R.  J.  Pritchard, 
George  Forneret,  B.A., 

(Church  of  England  Missionary) 
J.  B.  Woods, 
Richard  Mare. 


Lisr  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  of  residents  of  Prince  Albert  Settle- 
ment who  received  Scrip  or  Land  in  Manitoba : — 


George  McKay, 
Joseph  McLeod, 
James  McKay,  sen., 
John  McDonald, 
John  Beemer, 
Robert  Harper, 
Thos.  Taylor,  jan., 
James  Stevenson, 
Peter  Work, 
James  Whitford, 
Alexander  Whitford, 
Archibald  Whitford, 
W.  C.  Anderson, 
J.  M.  Anderson, 
David  Anderson, 
William  Sandson, 
William  Sandson, 
James  Sandson, 


Jacob  Bead  8, 
James  Inkster, 
William  Inkster, 
Charles  George  Bird, 
Thomas  Corrigal, 
Nicholas  Bird, 
John  Beads, 
William  Hodgson, 
James  Whitford, 
John  Beads, 
John  Hourie, 
James  Whitford, 
James  F.  Anderson, 
Robt.  Ink«ter, 
John  McKay, 
George  McBeath, 
William  McBeath, 
R.  J.  Pritchard. 


List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  of  residents  of  Prince  Albert  Settl 
ment  who  received  Scrip  certificates  from  the  North- West  Half-breed  Commis- 
sion : — 


Philip  Turner, 
Alexander  McBeath, 
Joseph  Fin  lay  son, 
Thomas  McKay, 
John  Turner, 
Charles  Whitford, 
C.  A.  Whitford, 
H.  C.  Whitford, 
Jeremiah  Whitford, 
Thomas  Whitford, 


George  Whitford, 
Alex.  Prudens, 
Edward  Albert  Hourie, 
Samuel  Hourie, 
Simon  Whitford, 
Fred.  Whitford, 
George  Whitford, 
John  Charles  Whitford, 
Thomas  T.  Hourie, 
Alexander  Hourie, 
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Simon  P.  Whitford, 
George  Sandson, 
John  Whitford, 
Peter  Hourie, 
John  Marceill, 
Thomas  Hourie, 
John  Whitford, 
Magnus  Whitford, 
William  Kobertson, 
David  Marceill, 


Edwin  J.  Hourie, 
James  Is  bister, 
Wm.  McDonald, 
John  Umphreyville, 
John  Umphreyville, 
John  Turner, 
Peter  Turner, 
Joseph  Thomson, 
Philip  E.  Thomson, 
Henry  Erasmus. 


List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  of  Eesidents  of  Prince  Albert 
Settlement  who  have  not  proved  their  Claims  : — 


Harry  C.  Denny, 
Joseph  Legarrach, 
Andrew  F.  Flitt, 
J.  Lestock  Eeid, 
John  C.  Mclntyre, 
Edward  Spencer, 
James  A,  Barker, 
G.  P.  Lee, 
Eugene  Provencher, 
Murdoch  McKae, 
James  McArel, 
Harry  A.  Eeid, 
P.  J.  McDermott, 
J.  E.  Whitford, 
Edwin  Whitford, 
Thos.  D.  Anderson, 
George  Juner, 
Handery  Howes, 
William  Bourd, 
William  Spencer,  jun., 
Arthur  H.  Spencer, 
Alex.  Eupert  Spencer, 
Edward  Spencer, 
David  Cameron, 
Joseph  Halwel, 
J.  Honeysiil, 
W.  W.  Clarke, 
T.  Beads, 
Samuel  J.  Cook, 
Alex.  Campbell, 
James  Beads, 
George  Eobinson, 
William  Eobinson, 
C.  Negurson, 
Charles  Thomas  Whitford, 
Cory  Whitford, 
Colin  Whitford, 


John  Henderson, 
Alex.  Eobertson, 
Watogalie, 
Henry  Hourie, 
John  James  Beads, 
Bernard  Brewsler, 
C.  Mair, 
James  Dreaver, 
E.  Deacon, 
H.  W.  McKenny, 
George  Sutherland, 
H.  H.  Bartlett, 
Eock  Mclvor, 

G.  E.  Mills, 
David  Ballentine, 
J.  M.  Coombs, 

H.  N.  Oldham, 
A.  G.  Sutherland, 
Thomas  Powell, 
William  Spencer,  sen., 
John  A.  Spencer, 
Eobert  Umphreyville, 
Jeremiah  Umphreyville, 
Malcolm  Umphreyville, 
Zaccheus  Umphreyville, 
George  Goodfellow, 
James  Goodlad, 
William  Spencer, 
Ernest  Edward  Wood, 

(Incumbent  St.  Mary's  Church) 
Hiram  Gosee, 
George  Forneret,  B.A., 

(Church  of  England  missionary) 
J.  B.  Woods, 
Eichard  Mare, 
J.  W.  Hurd. 
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"PETITION  FROM:  HALF-BREEDS  LIYING  IN  VICINITY  OF  CYPRESS 
HILLS,  RECEIVED  THROUGH  THE  NORTH-WEST  COUNCIL,  NOT 
DATED,  COVERING  LETTER  FROM  THE  LIEUT.-GOVERNOR  OF  THE 
NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES,  DATED  30th  SEPT.,  1878. 

To  the  President  and  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  North-  West 
Territories : 

The  humble  request  of  the  undersigned,  all  half-breeds,  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cypress  Mountains,  exposes  very  respectfully  : 

1.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  roaming  over  the 
prairies  of  the  North- West  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  above  all  other  animals  the 
buffalo,  thereby  sustaining  our  families. 

2.  That  the  hunting  of  buffalo  is  the  only  means  of  subsistence  in  this  part  of 
the  Province. 

3.  That  before  the  arrival  of  the  North- West  Mounted  Police,  who  came  to  put 
in  force  the  laws  and  tranquilize  the  various  Indian  tribes,  they  had  to  defend  them- 
selves all  alone  against  the  continued  attacks  of  the  savages,  and  often  had  to  spill 
their  blood  in  procuring  food  for  their  children. 

4.  That  the  chase  of  the  buffalo  is  to-day,  for  your  petitioners,  the  sole  and  only 
means  of  subsistence,  and  their  last  resource  in  obtaining  food  for  their  wives  and 
children. 

5.  That  your  petitioners  have  ever  entertained  a  high  respect  for  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  sent  thither  by  the  Government,  and  that  they  will  always  hold 
the  same  sentiments  of  submission  to  the  laws,  that  it  may  please  your  excellent 
body  to  pass  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
Province. 

6.  That  the  majority  of  us,  upon  the  cession  of  the  Province  to  the  Canadian 
Government,  were  temporarily  absent,  and  were  thereby  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
the  scrip  given  to  those  half-breeds  who  were,  at  that  time,  present  in  the  Province. 

7.  That  last  year  your  council,  having  passed  a  certain  regulation  relative  to 
the  hunters  in  the  North- West  Territory. 

8.  That  by  this  same  regulation  the  half-breeds  are  prevented  from  hunting  from 
the  14th  day  of  November  in  each  year. 

9.  And  also  that  the  Indians  are  only  restrained  from  the  15th  day  of  February 
in  each  year,  or  thr  ee  months  later. 

10.  That  the  period  of  this  prohibition  is  actually  the  very  time  when  the  animal 
produces  the  most  benefit ;  in  the  first  place,  the  meat  of  the  cow  being  then  only 
fit  for  food  j  secondly,  the  pelt  being  then  in  season  to  make  the  best  robes,  and  the 
one  commanding  the  highest  price  in  the  market. 

11.  That  the  half  breeds,  by  this  law,  are  placed  in  a  critical  and  embarrassing 
situation,  as  they  find  themselves  deprived  of  their  only  possible  means  of  supporting 
families. 

12.  That  they  see  no  reason  why  you  will  not  accord  to  them  at  least  the  same 
privileges  that  are  granted  the  Indians,  regarding  the  chase. 

13.  That  the  greater  part  of  us  have  no  more  than  the  Indians  the  ability  to 
Amass  sufficient  provision  for  five  or  six  months  in  advance. 

For  these  reasons  your  petitioners  ever  humbly  pray  your  council  to  take  into 
consideration  the  critical  position  in  which  they  are  placed  by  your  order  of  last 
year,  concerning  the  buffalo;  and  having  judged  by  the  rectitude  of  their  intention, 
and  of  the  delicate  position  in  which  so  many  families  will  be  placed  by  the  execu- 
tion of  this  law,  they  at-k  you  to  amend  the  clause  referred  to  above,  granting  them 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  that  are  allowed  the  Indians,  in  regard  to  the  hunting 
of  buffalo  in  the  North-West  Territory ; 

2.  Considering  the  desire  that  your  petitioners  have  of  adopting  a  life  more 
conformable  to  a  true  civilization  ; 

Considering  that,  according  to  the  actual  habits  and  ordinary  disposition  of  the 
half-breeds  in  general,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  form  any  congregation  profitable 
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to  their  families  among  the  white  immigrants  who  are  establishing  themselves  in  the 
North- West  Territory  ; 

That  it  may  please  your  council  to  obtain  for  the  undersigned  a  section  of  land 
for  a  special  reserve,  perpetual  and  inalienable,  upon  which  they  can  establish  them- 
selves in  a  permanent  manner,  and  fix  their  families,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  whites, 
except  such  employees  as  the  Government  shall  find  proper  to  send  there,  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  population. 

3".  Your  petitioners  would  respectfully  represent  to  your  council  their  desire  to 
have  defined  the  situation  and  limit  of  the  reserve  above  mentioned,  as  follows: — 

Commencing  at  a  point  upon  the  international  line,  where  crossed  by  the  Pem- 
bina River ;  thence  running  west  along  said  line  150  miles ;  thence  at  right  angles, 
north,  50  miles;  thence  due  east,  150  miles  ;  thence  due  south,  50  miles,  to  point  of 
beginning. 

4.  Tour  petitioners  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  council  that  the  land  above  des- 
cribed is  the  only  one  offering  to  the  half-breeds  the  requisite  facilities  for  a  perman- 
ent home. 

5.  Considering  the  state  of  poverty  in  which  the  half-breeds  are  at  present,  that 
the  above  mentioned  traii  may  be  given  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  live  thereon 
free  from  taxes,  &c,  whether  for  ever  or  for  a  sufficient  term  of  years,  that  at  the  end 
they  can  pay  them  without  detriment  to  their  families. 

They  demand,  for  the  same  reason,  that  they  will  be  allowed  school  houses, 
school  masters  and  school  mistresses,  whose  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the 
Government;  also  churches,  and  the  priests  of  their  religion. 

2nd.  For  the  sure  and  speedy  advancement  of  the  half-breeds,  they  ask  to  be 
allowed  mechanics,  to  whom  they  can  apply  in  time  of  need,  and  by  whom  they  may 
be  taught  the  various  necessary  arts  of  civilized  life,  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
shoemakers,  &c. 

3rd.  For  the  first  five  years  of  their  establishment  they  may  be  given  seeds 
according  to  their  need. 

And  your  petitioners  will  always  ask,  &c. 
David  Laverdure,  jun., 


Isidore  Dumon,  jun., 
Henri  Yital, 
Isidore  Patrife, 
St.  Pierre  Laverdure, 
Charlie  Malaterre, 
Isidore  Dumon,  sen., 
Baptiste  Jolibois, 
Joseph  Vilbrun, 
Norman  Mario  d, 
Francois  Delorme, 
William  Eoss, 
Elie  Parenteau, 
Pierre  Lantigras, 
David  Boyer, 
Napoleon  L'edoux, 
Antoine  Bocheblave, 
Joseph  Thomas, 
Francois  Lafontaine, 
Francois  Kole, 
Andre  Kole, 
Calice  Kole, 
William  Fayiant, 
Michel  St.  Denis, 
Celestin,  St.  Denis, 
John  Welsh, 
Isidore  Dumon, 


Alexis  Malaterre, 
James  Grant, 
Louis  Morin, 
Jean  B.  Lange, 
William  Soan,  sen,, 
William  Soan,  jun., 
William  Lafournaise, 
Thomas  Breland, 
Thomas  Leveilie, 
Joseph  Wallette,  sen., 
Julien  Wallette, 
Patrice  Wallette, 
Joseph  Wallette,  jun., 
Pierre  Labruler, 
Maxime  Labruler, 
Napoleon  Labruler, 
Elzear  Bottineau, 
Zacharie  LeRat, 
Pierre  Leveilie, 
Alexandre  Magill, 
Michel  Davis, 
Augustin  Davis, 
Louis  Davis, 
Pierre  Lavallee, 
Leonore  McKay, 
Pierre  Morin, 
Joseph  Leveilie, 
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Francois  Le'mire, 
Xavier  Lemire, 
Pascal  Breland, 
Patrice  Breland, 
Olivier  Laplante, 
James  Whiteford, 
Michel  Klyne, 
Isidore  Mallette, 
Edward  Morrison, 
Norbert  Delorme, 
Andre  St.  Germain, 
Gabriel  Leveille, 
Antoine  Gladu,  sen., 
Antoine  Gladu,  jun., 
Michel  Gladu,  jun., 
Joseph  Michael, 
Baptiste  Peltier,  sen., 
Alique  Peltier, 
Culbert  Peltier, 
James  Whitford,  jam, 
Maxime  Whitford, 
Elizior  Whitford, 
.Louis  Whitford, 
David  Laplante, 
Antoine  Laplante, 
Baptiste  Br i ere, 
Louison  Briere, 
Brisbois  Briere, 
Je>emie,  Briere, 
Cleophas  Briere, 
Antoine  Laplante, 
William  Davis, 
Alexandre  Houle, 
Alexandre  Davis,  jun., 
Baptiste  Davis,  jun. 
Antoine  Mallette, 
Joseph  Charette, 
Daniel  Mechiale, 
Andre  Klyne, 
Antoine  Canada,  jun., 
Alexandre  Canada, 
Culbert  St.  Denis, 
Louis  Haggat, 
Baptiste  Champagne, 
Leon  Laverdure, 
Moise  Lapierre, 
Louis  Malaterre, 
John  Malaterre, 
Alexander  Morin, 
Gabriel  Poitras, 
Joseph  Bourquin, 
Pierre  L6veilJ6, 
Sevdre  Hamelin, 
Modeste  Giroux, 
Moise  Valleo, 
Antoine  Waliotte, 
Augustin  Eacette, 


James  Wallette, 
Joseph  Edward  Marion, 
Antoine  Canada, 
Pierre  Smalemie, 
Louis  Malaterre,  jun., 
Baptiste  Wallette, 
Narcisse  Laverdure, 
Daniel  L'edoux, 
Baptiste  Eacette, 
Bernard  Thomas, 
Pierre  Ledoux, 
Chrysotome  Eobillard, 
Charles  Trottier, 
Andrew  Trottier,  sen., 
Michael  Trottier, 
Antoine  Trottier, 
Henri  Trottier, 
Zedore  Trottier, 
Jean  Baptiste  Trottier, 
Norbert  Trottoir, 
John  Trottier, 
Andrew  Trottier,  jun., 
Alexandre  Trottier,  sen., 
Moise  Letendre, 
Norbert  Welsh, 
William  Welsh, 
Albert  Welsh, 
Xavier  Welsh, 
Paul  Caplette, 
Francois  Boie, 
Jean  Turner, 
Paul  Pelloche, 
Michael  Bon  no, 
Henri  Bonno, 
Gabriel  Bonno, 
William  Trottier, 
Alexandre  Trottier,  jun,, 
Antoine  Lafontaine, 
Napoleon  Lafontaine, 
Louis  Lafontaine, 
Gaspard  Lafontaine, 
Pierre  Bonno,  sen. , 
Charles  Bonno, 
Basile  Bonno, 
Pierre  Bonno,  jun., 
Jualin  Bonno, 
Louis  Gariepe, 
Loonide  Gariepe, 
Baptiste  Gariepe, 
Ellica  Garriepe, 
Bonaventure  Gariepe, 
Joseph  Parisien, 
Alexander  Gaddy, 
William  Gaddy, 
James  Gaddy, 
Baptiste  Dusanne, 
Wallace  Dusanne, 
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Joshon  Welsh,  jun., 
Maxime  Marion, 
Ambroise  La  Pierre, 
Paul  Sarivez, 
Pierre  Boosah,  sen., 
Abraham  Boosah, 
Pierre  Boosah,  jun., 
Jean  Shakote, 
Baptiste  Pelloche,  sen., 
Alexandre  Pelloche, 
Baptiste  Pelloche, 
Cuthbert  Pelloche, 
Lasselog  Pelloche, 
Adolphus  Pelloche, 
Joseph  Boie,  sen., 
Joseph  Boie,  jun., 
Ambroise  Boie, 
Norbert  Boie, 
Xavier  Fyand, 
Duffle  Fyand, 
Francois  Fyand, 
Alexandre  Labombarde, 
Baptiste  Dosa, 
Isaie  Teboure, 
William  Teboure, 
William  Swane, 
John  Swane, 
Alexander  Swane, 
Baptiste  Swane, 
Kersore  Swane, 
Peter  Fiddler, 
Peter  Bremner, 
Zach  arias  Bar  land, 
Moses  Barland, 
Xavier  Barland, 
Samson  Barland, 
Joseph  Poitras, 
David  Poitras, 
Termie  Poitras, 
Francois  Poitras, 
Salomon  Poitras, 
Baptiste  Poitras, 
Vital  Chercote, 
Pascal  Chercote, 
Medard  Chercote, 
Edoard  Pelloche, 
Napoleon  Pelloche, 
Cuthbert  Pelloche, 
Alexandre  Pelloche, 
William  Pelloche, 
Jean  Baptiste  Pelloche, 
Eoderick  Ross, 
Pierre  Eoss, 
Urban  Eoss, 

List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on 
Manitoba : — 

Isidore  Dumont,  jun., 
Isidore  Dumont,  sen., 


Cuthbert  Dusanne, 
Lyasant  Dusanne, 
Chrysotome  Dusanne, 
Joseph  Kieise, 
Puffle  Bedore, 
Che.  Pierre  Le  Maire, 
Pierre  Le  Maire, 
Joseph  Lo  Maire, 
Leander  Say  Farroah, 
Edward  Say  Farmah, 
Michel  Ailard, 
William  Allard, 
Augustin  Laframboise, 
Edward  Laframboise, 
Daniel  Laframboise, 
Che.  Pierre  Cardinal, 
Deume  Desjarlais, 
Jean  Baptiste  Laframboise, 
William  Laframboise, 
Neddy  Welsh, 
John  Welsy, 
Gregory  Welsh, 
James  Welsh, 
Edward  Welsh, 
Samuel  Welsh, 
Donald  Welsh, 
Joseph  Welsh, 
Damaee  Welsh, 
Jerome  Lafournaise, 
Bernard  Delorme, 
Casimir  Bouvier, 
Charles  Montigny, 
Patrick  Montigny, 
Joseph  Tait,  sen,, 
Joseph  Tait,  jun., 
Cuthbert  Tait, 
Thomas  Tait, 
Joseph  Delorme, 
James  Sanderson, 
Isa'ie  Leveille, 
Paul  Leveille, 
Pierre  Leveille,  sen., 
Baptiste  Falcoe,  jun., 
William  Sinclair, 
Alexander  Morrad, 
William  Clyne, 
Duffle  Clyne, 
John  Desmarais, 
William  Sparvie, 
Paul  Sparvie, 
Joseph  Sparvie,  sen., 
Joseph  Sparvie,  jun., 
St.  Pierre  Sparvie, 
Jean  Baptiste  Sparvie. 

who  received  Scrip  or  Lands  i; 

Louis  Malaterre, 
Alexandre  Morin, 
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Baptiste  Jolibois, 
Joseph  Vilbrun, 
Norman  Marion, 
Francois  Delorme, 
William  Ro«s, 
Michel  St.  Denis, 
Isidore  Dumont, 
Pascal  Breland, 
Patrice  Breland, 
Alexis  Malaterre, 
James  Grant, 
Louis  Morin, 
William  Loan,  juo., 
William  Lafournais, 
Tbomas  Breland, 
Joseph  Ouelletto,  sen., 
Joseph  Ouelletto,  jun., 
Pierre  Lev  ei  lie, 
Alexandre  Magill, 
Louis  Davis, 
Pierro  LavallS, 
Pierre  Morin, 
Joseph  Leveille, 
Joseph  Edoard  Marion, 
Antoine  Canada, 
Olivier  Laplante, 
James  Whiteford, 
Norbert  Delorme, 
Andre  F.  Germain, 
Gabriel  Leveille, 
Antoine  Gladu,  sen., 
Joseph  Michael, 
Alex.  Peltier, 
James  Whittord,  jun., 
Maxime  Whitford, 
Elizior  Whitford, 
Louis  Whitford, 
David  Laplante, 
Antoine  Laplante, 
Jeiemie  Briere, 
Antoine  Laplante, 
William  Davis, 
Alexandre  Houle, 
Alexandre  Davis,  jun., 
Joseph  Charette, 
Antoine  Canada,  jun., 
Alexandre  Canada, 
Cuthbert  St.  Denis, 
Leon  Laverdure, 


Gabriel  Poitras, 

Pierre  Leveille, 

Mo'ise  Valleo, 

Maxime  Marion, 

Pierre  Ledoux, 

Charles  Trottier, 

Andrew  Trottier,  sen., 

Norbert  Welsh, 

William  Welsh, 

Paul  Caplette, 

Jean  Turner, 

Antoine  Lafontaine, 

Napoleon  Lafontaine, 

Louis  Lafontaine, 

Gaspard  Lafontaine, 

Pierre  Bonno,  sen., 

Basile  Bonno, 

Pierre  Bonno,  jun., 

Julien  Bonno, 

Baptiste  GariSpy, 

Elize  Gariepy, 

William  Swane, 

John  Swane, 

Peter  Fiddler, 

Peter  Bremner, 

Moses  Barland, 

Xavier  Barland, 

Samson  Borland, 

Joseph  Poitras, 

David  Poitras, 

Francois  Poitras, 

Salomon  Poitras, 

Baptiste  Poitras, 

Roderick  Ross, 

Pierre  Ross, 

Urban  Ross, 

Theophile  Bedard, 

Michel  Allard, 

William  Allard, 

Jean  Baptiste  Laframboise, 

Joseph  Welsh, 

Casimir  Bouvier, 

Joseph  Tait,  sen., 

Joseph  Tait,  jun., 

Joseph  Delorme, 

James  Sanderson, 

William  Sinclair, 

John  Desmarais, 


List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  who  received  Scrip  Certificates  from 
the  North-West  Half-breed  Commission  : — 
William  Fayant, 
Elzear  Bottineau, 
Andri  Klyne, 
Chrysos'ome  Robillard, 
Louis  Gariepy, 


Celestin  St.  Denis, 
Michel  Klyne, 
Moiso  Lapierre, 
Charles  Bonne, 
Leonide  Gariepy, 
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Bon  a  venture  Gariepy, 
Alexandre  Labombarde, 

IjIST  of  Persons  whose  names  appear 
David  Laverdure,  jun., 
Henri  Vital, 
Isidore  Patrice, 
St.  Pierre  Laverdure, 
Charlie  Malaterre, 
Elie  Paienteau, 
Pierre  Santigras, 
David  Boyer, 
Napoleon  Ledoux, 
Antoine  Eocheblave, 
Joseph  Thomas, 
Francois  Cole, 
Andre  Kole, 
Calico  Kole, 
John  Welsh, 
Francois  Lemire, 
Xavier  Lemire, 
Jean  B.  Longe, 
William  Soan,  een., 
Thommy  LeveillS, 
Julien  Ouellette, 
Patrice  Ouellette, 
Piorre  Labruler, 
Maxime  Labruler, 
Napoleon  Labruler, 
Zacharie  Le  Bat, 
Michel  Davis, 
Augustin  Davis, 
Leonard  McKay, 
James  Ouellette, 
Pierre  Smolemie, 
Isidore  Mallette, 
Edward  Morrison, 
Antoine  Gladu,  jun., 
Michel  Gladu,  jun., 
Baptiste  Peltier,  sen., 
Cuthbert  Peltier, 
Baptise  Br i  ere, 
Louison  Br i  ere, 
Brisbois  Briere, 
Cleophas  Briere, 
Baptiste  Davis,  jun., 
Antoine  Mallette, 
Datiel  Mechfeile, 
Louis  Haggat, 
Baptiste  Champagne, 
John  Malaterre, 
Jose  Bourquin, 
Severe  Hamelin, 
Modeste  Giroux, 
Antoine  Ouellette, 
Augustin  Racette, 
Joachim  Welsh,  jun., 


William  Gaddy, 
William  Klyne. 

on  Petition  who  have  not  proved  their  claims 

Joseph  Pariwien, 

Alexander  Gaddy, 

James  Gaddy, 

Baptiste  Dusanne, 

Wallace  Dusanne, 

Cuthbert  Dusanne, 

Hyacimhe  Dusanne, 

Chrysostome  Dusanne, 

Joseph  Caisse, 

Pierre  Bofcse,  sen. 

Abraham  Bosse, 

Pierre  Bosse,  jun., 

Jean  Choquette,  I 

Baptiste  Pelloche,  sen., 

Alexander  Pelloche, 

Baptiste  Pelloche, 

Cuthbert  Pelloche, 

Lesselog  Pelloche, 

Adolphus  Pelloche, 

Joseph  Boie,  sen., 

Joseph  Boie,  jun., 

Ambroise  B^ie, 

Norbert  Boie, 

Xavier  Fayant, 

Theophile  Fayant, 

Francois  Fay  and, 

Baptiste  Daze, 

Isaia  Teboure, 

William  Teboure, 
Alexander  Swane, 
Baptiste  Swane, 
Kersore  Swane, 
Zacharie  Bar  land, 
Termier  Poitras, 
Vital  Chercote, 
Pascal  Chercote, 
Amedee  Chercote, 
Edouard  Pelloche, 
Napoleon  Pelloche, 
Cuthbert  Pelloche, 
Alexander  Pelloche, 
William  Pelloche, 
Jean  Baptiste  Pelloche, 
Pierre  Lemaire, 
Chs.  Pierre  Lemaire, 
Joseph  Lemaire, 
Leander  Say  Farmah, 
Edward  Say  Farmah, 
Augustin  Laframboise, 
Edouard  Laframboise, 
Daniel  Laframboise, 
Che.  Pierre  Cardinal, 
Deume  Desjarlais, 
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Ambroise  Lapierre, 
Paul  Larivee, 
Louis  Malaterre,  jun., 
Baptiste  Ouellette, 
Narcisse  Laverdure, 
Daniel  Ledoux, 
Baptiste  Racette, 
Bernard  Thomas, 
Michel  Trottier, 
Antoine  Trottier, 
Henri  Trottier, 
Isidore  Trottier, 
Jean  Baptiste  Trottier, 
Norbert  Trottier, 
John  Trottier, 
Andrew  Trottier,  jun . , 
Alexander  Trottier,  sen., 
Moise  Letendre, 
Albert  Welsh, 
Xavier  Welsh, 
Francois  Boie, 
Paul  Pelloche, 
Michel  Bonno, 
Henri  Bonno, 
Gabriel  Bonno, 
William  Trottier, 
Alexander  Trottier,  jun., 


William  Laframboise, 
Neddy  Welsh, 
John  Welsh, 
Gregory  Welsh, 
James  Welsh, 
Edward  Welsh, 
Samuel  Welsh, 
Donald  Welsh, 
Jerome  Lafournaise, 
Bernard  Delorme, 
Charles  Montigny, 
Patrick  Montigny, 
Cuthbert  Tait, 
Thomas  Tait, 
Isaie  Leveille, 
Paul  Leveille, 
Pierre  Leveille,  sen;, 
Baptiste  Falcoe,  jun., 
Alexander  Morrad, 
Dame  Clyne, 
William  iSparvie, 
Paul  Sparvie, 
Joseph  Sparvie,  sen., 
Joseph  Sparvie,  jun., 
St.  Pierre  Sparvie, 
Jean  Baptiste  Sparvie, 


PETITION  FROM  CHARLES  McKAY  AND  OTHERS,  MANITOBA  VILLAGE, 
NOT  DATED,  DATE  OF  RECEIPT  IN  DEPARTMENT,  12th  APRIL,  1880. 

To  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  C.B,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  &c.}  dbc. 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  residents  of  Manitoba  village,  Lake  Manitoba, 
IN.W.T.,  humbly  represents  that  whereas  under  the  terms  of  the  Manitoba  Act, 
scrip  was  to  be  issued  to  the  half-breed  heads  of  families  and  allotment  of  lands 
made  to  the  children  of  the  same,  resident  in  Manitoba  on  the  15th  July,  A.D.  1870 ; 
and  whereas  subsequently  many  of  their  families  removed  to  the  interior,  and  have 
not  yet  benefited  by  the  terms  of  the  said  Manitoba  Act ;  and  whereas  it  appears 
that  the  allotments  of  land  made  in  Manitoba  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  said 
half-breed  heads  of  families  are  likely  to  prove  insufficient  to  cover  all  the  claimants 
under  the  said  Act,  now,  therefore,  your  petitioners,  who  are  interested  in  these 
matters,  do  most  humbly  pray  that  you  will  place  us  on  an  equal  footing  and  cause 
scrip  to  be  issued  to  us  at  an  early  date,  in  satisfaction  of  our  just  and  lawful  claims. 
And  whereas  the  half-breed  heads  of  families  and  the  children  of  the  same,  born  in 
or  resident  in  the  Territories  previously  to  15th  July,  1870,  have  not  yet  had  their 
claims  to  equal  right  and  privileges  with  their  brethren  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
investigated,  as  is  justly  due  to  them,  and  is  provided  for  by  subjection  e  of  clause 
125,  42  Victoria,  chapter  31,  and  whoreas  the  continued  delay  in  ascertaining  and 
investigating  said  claims  is  creating  great  and  general  dissatisfaction  throughout 
the  Territories ;  wo,  your  petitioners,  do  humbly  pray  that  you  will  cause  a  commis- 
sion to  be  issued  at  an  early  date  to  enquire  into  and  confirm  the  said  cla  ims,  not 
only  with  regard  to  scrip  and  allotments  of  land,  as  provided  for  in  Manitoba,  but 
moreover  to  confirm  the  titles  of  land  occupied  by  or  puchased  by  parties  from  occu- 
pants of  claims  taken  previously  to  the  transfer  of  the  Territories  to  the  Dominion 
of  Canada; 

And  whereas  by  section  7  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  tha 
Interior,  on  the  14th  Octuber,  1879,  respecting  the  disposal  of  certain  public  lands 
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for  the  purpose  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  .Railway,  "all  payments  for  railway  lands 
and  also  pre-emption  lands  within  the  several  belts  shall  be  in  cash,  and  not  in  scrip 
or  military  police  bounty  warrants ;  "  and  whereas  we  humbly  believe  that  this 
exclusion  of  our  scrip,  owing  to  the  immense  reserves  which  have  been  created, 
practically  amounts  to  its  confiscation  and  involves  a  great  injustice  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  same ;  and  whereas  we  firmly  believe  that  no  regulations  should  be 
retrospective  as  regards  our  property,  and  that  the  solemn  convention  of  1870  should 
be  fully  and  faithfully  carried  out,  we  do  therefore  respectfully  and  humbly  pray 
that  the  regulations  of  14th  October,  1819,  may  be  so  modified  as  to  admit  our  scrip 
at  its  face  value  in  the  purchase  of  lands  within  the  railway  reserves. 

Charles  McKay,  Susan  Moar, 

Margaret  McKay,  Mary  Ann  Moar, 
Caroline  McKay,  his 

W.  Joseph  McKay,  Donald  C.  X  Moar, 
John  Ei chard  McKay,  mark. 

Roderick  McKay,  Alexander  Moar, 
Hebron  Moar,  *  her 

her  Mrs.  Pauline  X  Murray, 
Mrs.  Laura  X  Moar,  mark. 

mark.  her 

James  Moar,  Mrs.  Mary  X  McLeod, 
George  H.  Moar,  mark. 
Sarah  Moar, 

List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  who  received  Scrip  or  Land  in 
Manitoba : — 

Charles  McKay,  Roderick  McKay, 

W.  Joseph  McKay,  Mrs.  Mary  McLeod. 
John  Richard  McKay, 

List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on|Petition  who  received  Scrip  Certificates  from 
the  North- West  Half  breed  Commission : — 

Margaret  McKay,  James  Moar, 

Caroline  McKay,  George  H.  Moar, 

Hebron  Moar,  Mary  Ann  Moar, 

Mrs.  Laura  Moar,  Alexander  Moar. 

List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  who  have  not  proved  their 
claims : — 

Sarah  Moar,  Donald  C.  Moar, 

Susan  Moar,  Mrs.  Pauline  Murray. 

PETITION  FROM  RESIDENTS  OP  EDMONTON,  SIGNED  BY  OCTAVE 
MAJEAU,  AND  OTHERS,  NOT  DATED,  COVERING  LETTER  DATED 
19th  MAY,  1880. 

To  the  Might  Honorable  Sir  John  A,  Macdonaldy  O.  B.,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  &c,  &c.  s 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  residents  of  Edmonton,  N.W  T.,  humbly  repre- 
sents that  whereas  under  the  terms  of  the  Manitoba  Act  scrip  was  to  be  issued  to  the 
half-breed  heads  of  families  and  allotment  of  lands  made  to  the  children  of  the  same, 
resident  in  Manitoba  on  the  15th  of  July,  A.D.  1870  ;  and  whereas  subsequently 
many  of  their  families  removed  to  the  interior  and  have  not  yet  benefited  by  the 
terms  of  the  said  Manitoba  Act ;  and  whereas  it  appears  that  the  allotments  of  land 
made  in  Manitoba  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  said  half-breed  heads  of 
families  are  likely  to  prove  insufficient  to  cover  all  the  claimants  under  the  said  Act , 
43—20 
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Now,  therefore,  your  petitioners  who  are  interested  in  these  matters  do  most 
humbly  pray  that  you  will  cause  such  enquiries  to  be  instituted  as  will  place  us  on 
^n  equal  looting  with  our  relatives  and  friends  in  Manitoba,  and  cause  scrip  to  be 
issued  to  us  at  an  early  date,  in  satisfaction  of  our  just  and  lawful  claims; 

And  whereas  the  half  breed  heads  of  families,  and  the  children  of  the  same,  born 
or  resident  in  the  Territories  previously  to  15th  July,  1870,  have  not  yet  had  their 
claims  to  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  their  brethren  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
investigated,  as  is  justly  due  to  them,  and  is  provided  for  by  section  e  of  clause  125, 
42  Vic,  chap.  31 ;  and  whereas  the  continued  delay  in  ascertaining  and  investigating 
said  claims  is  creating  great  and  general  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  Territories ; 

We,  your  petitioners,  do  humbly  pray  that  you  will  cause  a  commission  to  be 
issued  at  an  early  date  to  enquire  into  and  confirm  the  said  claims,  not  only  with 
regard  to  scrip  and  allotments  of  land  as  provided  for  in  Manitoba,  but  moreover  to 
confirm  the  titles  to  land  occupied  by  or  purchased  by  parties  from  occupants  of 
claims  taken  previously  to  the  transfer  of  the  Territories  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada; 

And  whereas  by  section  7  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  on  14th  October,  1879,  respecting  the  disposal  of  certain  public  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  all  payments  for  railway  lands,  and  also  pre- 
emption lands,  within  the  several  belts  shall  be  in  cash,  and  not  in  scrip  or  military 
or  police  bounty  warrants;  and  whereas  we  humbly  believe  that  this  exclusion  of  our 
scrip,  owing  to  the  immense  reserves  which  have  been  created,  practically  amounts 
to  its  confiscation,  and  involves  a  grave  injustice  to.  all  who  are  interested  iu  the 
same ;  and  whereas  we  firmly  believe  that  no  regulations  should  be  retrospective 
as  regards  our  property,  and  that  the  solemn  convention  of  1870  should  be  fully  and 
faithfully  carried  out;  we  do  therefore  respectfully  and  humbly  pray  that  the  regula- 
tions of  1 4th  October,  1879,  may  be  so  modified  as  to  admit  our  scrip  at  its  face 
value  in  the  purchase  of  lands  within  the  railway  reserves. 


Octave  Majeau, 
Edniond  Brouaseau, 
J.  Bte  L'Hirondelle, 
Janvier  L'Hirondelle, 
Norbert  L'Hirondelle, 
Marteau  L'Hirondelle, 
Laurent  L'Hirondelle, 
Andre  L'Hirondelle, 
Cyprien  L'Hirondelle, 
Samuel  Cunningham, 
Jean  Laderoute, 
Olivier  Ladiroute, 
Ma^loire  G-ray, 
Cyprien  Gray, 
George  Hodgson, 
Charles  Gladu, 
Adolphe  Perreault, 
Joseph  Chalifou, 
Paul  Chalifou, 
Antoine  Galarneau, 
Ansel  me  Malette, 
J.  Bte.  Kobertson, 
J.  Bte.  Galarneau, 
Antoine  Savard,  sen., 
Antoine  Savard,  jun., 
Joseph  Fagnant, 
Charles  Beauregard, 
Octave  Bellerose, 
Pierre  Berard, 


Johnny  Catara,  sen., 
Johnny  Catara,  jun., 
Ferdinand  Callarycord, 
Jean  Bellecourt, 
Bte.  Courtepatte, 
Dieudonne  Courtepatte, 
Pascal  Savard, 
Michel  Plan  to, 
Yictor  Laurence, 
Louis  Larocque, 
Henry  Blanc, 
George  Donald, 
Peter  Pambrun, 
Henri  Dufresne, 
John  Sinclair, 
Alexander  Kowland, 
Joe  Norn, 
Alfred  Smith, 
Joseph  Turner, 
Joseph  Page, 
Elzear  Page, 
Norbert  Bellerose, 
Joseph  Chartier, 
Antoine  Blandion, 
Emile  Bellerose, 
Narcisso  Bellerose, 
Alexander  Savard,  seb., 
Alexander  Savard,  jun., 
Joseph  Kallio, 
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Eoger  Berard, 
Bpte.  Surpronant, 
Julien  David  Savard, 
Augustin  Gladu, 
Jereinio  Gladu, 
Alexis  Gladu, 
Thomas  Boucher, 
Cyprieu  Boucher, 
Ambroise  Boucher, 
Jerdmie  Auger, 
Joseph  L'Hirondelle 
Leon  Delorme, 
Pierre  Delorme,  seu., 
Pierre  Delorme,  jun., 
Bte.  Pe>in. 
Paul  Lebrun, 
Gabriel  Lafleur, 
Joseph  Paquette, 
James  Cunningham, 
John  Cuningham, 
Albert  Cunningham, 
Edouard  Cunningham, 


Abraham  Neault, 
Edouard  Neault, 
Frederick  Durocher, 
Edouard  Durocher, 
Xavier  Durocher, 
Johny  Eoiland, 
Adolphe  Boiland, 
Louis  Chastellain, 
Narcisse  Beaudry, 
Pierre  Beauregard, 
Joseph  Beaudry, 
Noel  Courtepatte, 
Noe  Delorme, 
Francois  Dufresne, 
Peter  C.  Pambrun, 
Isidore  Pambrua, 
Edouard  McGillivray, 
Philip  Whitford, 
Philip  Tate, 
James  Noon, 
Joseph  Trover, 
Simon  P.  Whitford. 


List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  who  received  Scrip  or  Laud  in 
Manitoba:— 

Charles  Gladu, 

Roger  Berard. 

List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  who  received  Scrip  Certificates  from, 
the  North- West  Half-breed  Commission.  :— 


Joseph  Fagnant, 


J.-B.  L'Hirondelle, 
Janvier  L'Hirondelle, 
Norbert  L'Hirondelle, 
Andre  L'  Hirondelle, 
Cyprien  L'Hirondelle, 
Samuel  Cunningham, 
Jean  Laderoute, 
Olivier  Laderoute, 
Magloire  Gray, 
Cypiien  Gray, 
George  Hodgson, 
Augustin  Gladu, 
Jeremie  Gladu, 
Alexis  Gladu, 
Thomas  Boucher, 
Jeremie  Auger, 
Joseph  L'Hirondelle, 
Leon  Delorme, 
Pierre  Delorme,  sen., 
Pierre  Delorme,  jun., 
Bte.  Pepin, 
Paul  Lebrun, 
Gabriel  Lafleur, 
Joseph  Paquette, 
James  Cunningham, 
Johnny  Cunningham, 
Albert  Cunningham, 
43-20J 


Louis  Larocque, 

George  Donald, 
Peter  Pambrun, 
Henry  Dufresne, 
John  Sinclair, 
Alexander  Rowland, 
Joseph  Turner, 
Joseph  Page, 
Norbert  Bolierose, 
Antoine  BSandion, 
Emile  Belierose, 
Jean  Bellecourt, 
Bte.  Courtepatte, 
Dieudonne  Courtepatte, 
Feredric  Durocher, 
Edouard  Durocher, 
Xavier  Darocher, 
Johnny  Rolland, 
Adolphe  Rolland, 
Louis  Cbastellain, 
Pierre  Beauregard, 
Joseph  Beaudry, 
Noel  Courtepatte, 
Narcisse  Belierose, 
Alexandre  Savard,  sen., 
Alexandre  Savard,  jun., 
Joseph  Kallio, 
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Edouard  Cunningham,  Abraham  Neault, 

Joseph  Chalifou,  Edouard  Neault, 

Paul  Chalifou,  Noal  Delorme, 

Ansel  me  Mallette,  Francois  Dufresne, 

Octave  Bellerose,  Peter  C.  Pambrun, 

Pierre  Berard,  Edouard  McGillivray, 

Bte.  Surprenant,  Philip  Whitford, 

Julien  David  Savard,  Philip  Tate, 

Pascal  Savard,  James  Noon, 

Michel  Plante,  Joseph  Trover, 

Victor  Laurence,  Simon  P.  Whitford. 

List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  Who  have  not  proved  their  claims 

Octave  Majeau,  Charles  Beauregard, 

Edmond  Brousseau,  Henry  Blanc, 

Marteau  L'Hirondelle,  Joe  Norn, 

Cyprien  Boucher,  Alfred  Smith, 

Ambroise  Boucher,  Elzear  Page, 

Adolphe  Perreault,  Joseph  Chartier, 

Antoine  Gallarneau,  Johnny  Catara,  sen., 

J.  Bte.  Robertson,  Johnny  Catara,  jun., 

J.  Bte.  Gallarneau,  Ferdinand  Callarycord, 

Antoine  Savard,  sen.,  Narcisse  Beaudry, 

Antoine  Savard,  jun.,  Isidore  Pambrun. 

PETITION  FROM  PETER  LAPIERRK  AND  OTHERS,  NOT  DATED,  RE 
CEIVED  IN  DEPARTMENT  ON  2nd  SEPTEMBER,  1881. 

To  the  Most  Honorable  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.Tty  G.G.M.G.,  Governor- General  q 
Canada  and  Vice- Admiral  of  the  same,  &c.,  &c.  : 

The  humble  petition  of  Peter  Lapierre,  Simon  Blondin,  John  Fisher,  Alexander 
Fisher,  John  Simpson,  Xavier  Denomme  and  others,  Half-breeds  of  Qu'Appelle 
settlement,  humbly  showeth, — That  owing  to  their  being  temporarily  absent  from 
the  now  Province  of  Manitoba  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  said  Province  and  the 
North-West  Territories  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  they  have  been  deprived  of  and 
debarred  from  several  remunerative  advantages  which  were  accorded  to  their  con 
freres  who  were  residents  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  at  the  time  of  the  aforesaid 
transfer,  and  that  your  petitioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  have  been  unjustly 
treated,  as  their  conduct  and  actions  at  the  time  referred  to  deserves  the  kind  consid- 
eration of  the  GoverEment.  Therefore,  your  petitioners  humbly  pray  that  they  be 
dealt  with  and  treated  similar  to  the  half* breeds  of  Manitoba,  and  that  the  Govern 
ment  will  grant  even  scrip  to  the  heads  of  families,  and  grants  of  land  to  the 
children  of  the  heads  of  families  of  half-breeds  in  the  North-West  Territories,  in  like 
proportion  as  was  granted  to  half-breeds  and  old  settlers  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 

Your  petitioners  also  humbly  beg  to  bring  before  Your  Excellency's  notice,  that 
when  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  came  here,  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  to  treat  with 
the  Indians  of  this  region,  thejt.  on  behalf  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,, 
ceded  a  promise  to  your  petitioners  that  their  rights  would  be  recognized  and 
respected.  Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that  the  Government  will  be 
pleased  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made  of  their  present  holdings,  similar  to  the  old 
settlers'  claims  on  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  Rivers,  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba, 
alloting  to  each  actual  settler  a  certain  number  of  chains  frontage  fronting  on  the- 
lakes  or  rivers,  as  the  case  may  happen,  throughout  their  settlement,  and  running 
two  miles  back,  north  or  south,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a  privilege  of  two  miles 
additional  for  hay  and  wood  purposes. 

Your  petitioners  humbly  beg  further  to  represent  to  Your  Excellency  that  man; 
of  them  are  in  a  very  destitute  condition  and  helpless  state,  more  especially  since  t' 
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buffalo  have  disappeared  and  receded  to  beyond  the  international  boundary  line,  and 
have  thereby  been  deprived  of  the  means  upon  which  they  have  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  subsisting  for  a  number  of  years  past,  and  are  totally  without  the  means 
requisite  and  necessary  to  till  the  soil,  from  which  a  livelihood  can  be  made.  Your 
petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that  Your  Excellency  be  pleased  to  lay  before  Her 
Majesty's  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  necessity  of  extending  to  such 
of  them  as  require  it  a  certain  amount  of  assistance  in  farming  implements  and  seed 
grain,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  start  in  farming,  and  become  able  to  support  them- 
selves and  families.   And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 


Pierre  Lapierre, 
Simon  Blondin,  sen., 
John  Fisher, 
Alexander  Fisher, 
Louison  Blondin, 
Zacharie  Blondin, 
Napoleon  Blondin, 
Antoine  Fayant,  sen., 
Joseph  Blouin, 
Xavier  Denomme, 
Jean  Blondin, 
Simon  Blondin,  jun., 
Napoleon  Hamelin, 
Isaie  Poitras, 
Francois  Desmarais, 
Samuel  Turcotte, 
William  Fayant, 
Antoine  Fayant,  jun., 
Jean  Louis  Fayant, 
Francois  St.  Denis,  sen., 
Baptiste  Eobillard, 
Fran§ois  St.  Denis,  jun., 
Joseph  Eagette, 
dharles  Eagette,  sen., 
Toussaint  Gallarneau, 
Thomas  Lapierre, 
Jean  Bapt.  Dauphinais, 
Baptiste  Laliberte, 
Norbert  Welch, 
Isidore  Plante, 
Jean  Sinclair,  sen.,  ] 
Mathias  Sansregret, 
Alex.  Pelletier, 
Hilaire  Boucher, 
Edouard  St.  Germain, 
Augustin  Brabant,  sen., 
Augustin  Brabant,  jun., 
Michal  Desjarlais, 
Edbert  Desjarlais, 
Michel  Desjarlais, 
Thos.  Sinclair, 
Francois  St.  Denis,  sen., 
Alexis  Honore, 
Cuthbert  St.  Denis, 
Francois  Morin, 
Xavier  Morin, 
Xavier  Plante, 
Pierre  Bonneau,  sen., 


William  Fisher, 
Geo.  Fisher,  (John's  son), 
Mo'ise  Vallee, 
Charles  Desjarlais, 
James  Grant, 
Clement  Pelletier, 
Antoine  Laroque,  sen., 
Antoine  Laroque,  jun., 
Jean  Sinclair,  jun., 
Louison  Flammand, 
Maxime  Flammand, 
Andre  Flammand,, 
Pierre  Poitras,  jun., 
William  Daniel, 
Modeste  Daniel, 
Joseph  Daniel, 
Alexis  McKay, 
Joseph  Parisien, 
Eoderick  Eoss, 
Pierre  Eoss, 
Eoderick  Eoss,  jun., 
Urban  Eoss, 
Alfred  Fisher, 
John  Simpson,  jun., 
Andrew  Klyne, 
George  Fisher,  sen., 
St.  Pierre  Poitras, 
Bte.  Deejarlais, 
Pierre  Desjarlais, 
Isidore  Desjarlais, 
Joseph  Poitras, 
Joseph  Pellerton  Bouvette, 
Pierre  Pelletier, 
Napoleon  Pelletier, 
Joseph  James  Grant, 
St.  Pierre  Blondin, 
Ambroise  Blondin, 
Stanislas  Desjarlais, 
Joseph  Bacette,  sen., 
Joseph  Marion, 
E.  T-  Marion, 
Daniel  Dumas, 
Lazarus  Laliberte, 
Joseph  Delorme, 
Thomas  Desjarlais, 
Mathias  Desjarlais, 
Alex.  Laroque, 
William  Laroque, 
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Pierre  Bonneau,  jun., 
Charles  Bonneau, 
Julien  Bonneau, 
Baptiste  Morin, 
Canaille  Morin, 
Archy  Klyne, 
Theophile  Klyne, 
Elie  Bliouin, 
Gregoire  Ledoux, 
Pierre  Fisher, 


Edward  Brabant, 

William  Daniel,  juc, 

Joseph  Lapierre, 

Theophile  Lapierre, 

Thomas  Kavanagh,  on  behalf  of 

Elisa  Klyne,  his  wife. 
Thomas  Kelly,  on  behalf  of  hi» 

wife,  Yeronique  Klyne. 
Joseph  Hugomardt,  Ptre,  O.M.I., 
Louis  Boucher. 


liiST  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  who  received  Scrip  or  Land 
Manitoba: — 


List 


Antoine  Fay  ant,  sen.,* 
Francois  St.  Denis,  sen., 
Baptiste  Bobillard, 
Francis  St.  Denis,  jun., 
Toussaint  Gallarneau, 
Jean-Bte.  Dauphinais, 
Baptiste  Laliberte, 
Norbert  Welsh, 
Isidore  Plante, 
Mathias  Sansregret,  - 
Hilaire  Boucher, 
Edouard  St,  Germain, 
Augustin  Brabant,  sen., 
Augustin  Brabant,  jun., 
Michael  Desjarlais, 
Michel  De«jarlais, 
Louison  Flammand, 
Maxime  Flammand, 
Andre  Flammand, 
Pierre  Poitras,  jun., 
Joseph  DaDiel, 
Alexis  McKay, 
Roderick  Boss, 
Pierre  Ross. 
Napoleon  Hamelin, 
Israel  Poitras, 
Francois  Desmarais, 
Francois  St.  Denis,  sen., 
Alexis  Honore, 

of  Persons  whose 


Culhbert  St.-Denis, 
Francois  Morin, 
Pierre  Bonneau,  sen., 
Pierre  Bonneau,  jun., 
Julien  Bonno, 
Baptiste  Morin, 
Theophile  Klyne, 
Moise  Vallee, 
James  Grant, 
Antoine  Laroque,  sen., 
Antoine  Laroque  jun., 
Joseph  James  Grant, 
Joseph  Marion, 
Daniel  Dumas, 
Lazarus  Laliberte', 
Joseph  Del  or  me, 
Eoderick  Boss,  jun., 
Urban  Boss, 
Georges  Fisher,  sen., 
St.  Pierre  Poitras, 
Pierre  Desjarlais, 
Joseph  Poitras, 
Joseph  Peltreau  Bouvette, 
Pierre  Pierre  Pelletier, 
Napoleon  Pelletier, 
Mathias  Desjarlais, 
Alex.  Laroque, 
William  Laroque. 


names  appear  on  Petition  who  received  Scrip  Certificated 


from  the  North-West  Half-breed  Commission  : — 


Pierre  Lapierre, 
John  Fisher, 
Louison  Blondin, 
Napoleon  Blondin 
Antoine  Fayant,  jun., 
Joseph  Bacette, 
Thomas  Lapierre, 
Alex.  Pelletier, 
Thomas  Sinclair, 
William  Daniel, 
Xavier  Denomme, 
Simon  Blondin,  jun., 


Simon  Blondin,  sen., 
Alex.  Fisher,  sen . , 
Zacbarie  Blondin, 
William  Fayant, 
Jean  Louis  Fayant, 
Charles  Bacette,  sen 
John  Sinclair,  sen., 
Edbert  Desjarlais, 
John  Sinclair,  jun., 
Joseph  Parisien, 
John  Blondin, 
Xavier  Planto, 
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Gregoire  Ledoux, 
William  Fisher, 
Charles  Desjarlais, 
Ambroise  Blondin, 
Stanislas  JDesjarlais, 
Alfred  Fisher, 
Andrew  Klyne, 
Isidore  JDesjarlais, 
William  Daniel,  jun., 
Thomas  Kavanagh,  on  behalf  of 
Elise  Klyne,  his  wife, 

List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition 

Modeste  Daniel, 
Joseph  Blouin, 
Samuel  Turcotte, 
Xavier  Morin, 
Charles  Bonnotte, 
Camille  Morin, 
Archy  Klyne, 


Pierre  Fisher, 

George  Fisher  (John's  son),] 
St.  Pierre  Blondin, 
Joseph  Blondin, 
Joseph  Racette,  son . , 
John  Simpson,  jun., 
Bte.  Desjarlais, 
Edouard  Brabant, 
Joseph  Lapierre, 
Thomas  Kolly,  on  behalf  of  his 
wife,  Veronique  K3yne. 

who  have  not  proved  their  Claim  i 

Elie  Blouin, 

Clement  Pelletier, 

R.  T.  Marion, 

Thomas  Desjarlais, 

Theophile  Lapierre; 

Joseph  Hugomard,  Ptre,  O.  M.  I.,, 

Louis  Boucher. 


PETITION  FROM  GABRIEL  DUMONT,  DATED  ST.  ANTOINE  DE 
PADOUE,  4th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 

(Translation.} 

St.  Antoine  de  Padoue,  South  Saskatchewan,  4th  September,  1882. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa  : 

Sir, — We  the  undersigned  French  half-breeds,  for  the  most  part  settled  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in  the  district  of  Prince  Albert,  N.W.T.,  hereby 
approach  you,  in  order  to  set  forth  with  confidence  the  painful  position  in  which  we 
are  t-laced  with  reference  to  the  lands  occupied  by  us  in  this  portion  of  the  territory,, 
and  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  question  which  causes  ua 
so  much  anxiety. 

Compelled,  most  of  us,  to  abandon  the  prairie,  which  can  no  longer  furnish  u& 
the  means  of  subsistence,  we  came  in  large  numbers,  during  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  settled  on  the  sooth  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Pleased  with  the  land 
and  the  country,  we  set  ourselves  actively  to  work  clearing  the  land,  but  in  hope  of 
sowing  next  spring,  and  also  to  prepare  our  houses  for  winter,  now  advancing 
rapidly.  The  surveyed  lands  being  already  occupied  or  sold,  we  were  compelled  to 
occupy  lands  not  yet  surveyed,  being  ignorant,  for  the  most  part,  also,  oi  liie  regu- 
lations of  the  Government  respecting  Dominion  lands.  Great  then  was  our  aston- 
ishment and  perplexity  when  we  were  notified  that  when  the  lands  are  surveyed  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  $2  an  acre  to  the  Government  if  our  lands  aie  included  in 
odd-numbered  sections.  We  desire,  moreover,  to  keep  close  together,  in  order  more 
easily  to  secure  a  school  and  a  church. 

We  are  poor  people  and  cannot  pay  fcr  our  land  without  utter  ruin,  and  losing 
the  fruits  of  our  labor  and  seeing  our  lands  pass  into  the  bands  of  strangers,  who 
will  go  to  the  land  office  at  Prince  Albert  and  pay  the  amount  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  our  anxiety  we  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice  as  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  head  of  the  Governmert,  and  beg  you  to  reassuie  us  speedily,  by  directing  that 
we  shall  not  be  disturbed  on  our  lands,  and  that  the  Government  grant  us  the  privi- 
lege of  considering  us  as  occupants  of  even-numbered  sections,  since  we  have 
occupied  these  lands  in  good  faith.  Having  so  long  held  this  country  as  its  masters 
and  so  often  defended  it  against  the  Indians  at  the  price  of  our  blood,  we  consider  it 
not  asking  too  much  to  request  that  the  Government  allow  us  to  occupy  our  lands  in 
peace,  and  that  exception  be  made  to  its  regulations,  by  makirg  to  the  half-breeds 
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of  the"4N or th- West  free  grants  of  land.  We  also  pray  that  you  would  direct  that 
the  lots  be  surveyed  along  the  river  ten  chains  in  width  by  two  miles  in  depth,  this 
mode  of  division  being  the  long  established  usage  of  the  country.  This  would  render 
it  more  easy  for  us  to  know  the  limits  of  our  several  lots. 

We  trust,  Sir,  that  you  will  grant  a  favorable  hearing  to  this  our  petition,  and 
that  you  will  make  known  your  decision  as  soon  as  possible.  We  await  it  with 
great  anxiety,  and  pray  God  to  protect  you  and  keep  you  for  the  direction  of  this 
great  country  which  you  so  wisely  govern. 

Your  humble  petitioners  : — 


Gabriel  Dumont, 
Jean  Carron, 
Baptiste  Eochlot, 
Moise  Parenteau, 
Pierre  Honore, 
Baptiste  Delorme, 
William  Fidler, 
Baptiste  Boyer, 
Damase  Carriere, 
^Napoleon  Neault, 
Andre  Neault, 
Napoleon  Carriere, 
Patrice  Touron, 
Calixte  Touron, 
Antoine  Vandal, 
Gervais 

Charles  Lariviere, 
Francois  Touron, 
Joseph  Parenteau, 
Xavier  Batoche, 
Joseph  Vandal, 
Francois  Fidler, 
Alexis  Gervais, 
Joseph  Delorme, 


Baptiste  Vandal, 
Antoine  Ferguson, 
Baptiste  Vandal, 
Joseph  T<  uron, 
William  Vandal, 
Jean  Carron, 
Theophile  Carron, 
E.  P.  Tessier, 
Mathias  Parenteau^ 
Moise  Honore", 
Zephirin  Dumas, 
Elzear  Parisien, 
William  Natome, 
A.  Fidler, 
Isidore  Villeneuve, 
Adolphe  Nolin, 
Ignace  Poitras, 
Theophile  Goulette, 
Jerome  Bacette, 
Charles  Gareau, 
Maxime  Poitras, 
Emmanuel  Champagne, 
Louis  Batoche. 


List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  who  received  Land  or  Scrip  in 
Manitoba: — 


Jean  Carron, 
Baptiste  Bochlot, 
Moise  Parenteau, 
Pierre  Honore, 
Baptiste  Delorme, 
William  Fidler, 
Baptiste  Boyer, 
Damase  Carriere, 
Napoleon  Carriere, 
Patrice  Touron, 
Calixte  Touron, 
Antoine  Vandal, 
Baptibte  Vandal, 
Antoine  Ferguson, 
Baptiste  Vandal, 
Joseph  Touron, 
William  Vandal 
Jean  Caron, 


Theophile  Carron, 
Mathias  Parenteau, 
Elzear  Parisien, 
A.  Fidler, 
Isidore  Villeneuve, 
Charles  Lariviere, 
Francois  Touron, 
Joseph  Parenteau, 
Joseph  Vandal, 
Francois  Fidler, 
Alexis  Gervais, 
Joseph  Delorme, 
Adolphe  Nolin, 
Ignace  Poitras, 
Jerome  Bacette, 
Maxime  Poitras, 
Emmanuel  Champagne, 
Louis  Batoche. 
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List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  who  received  Scrip  Certificates 
from  the  North- West  Half- Breed  Commission  : — 

None. 

List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  who  have  not  proved  their  claim : — 

Gabriel  Damon t,  Zephirin  Dumas, 

Napoleon  Neault,  William  Natome, 

Andre  Neault,  Xavier  Batoche, 

E.  P.  Tessier,  Theophile  Gouiette, 

Mo'ise  Honore,  Charles  Gareau, 

PETITION  FEOM  WM.  BEEMNEE  AND  OTHERS,  DATED  ST.  LOUIS  DE 
LANGEVIN,  19th  NOVEMBER,  1883. 

[Translation.] 

St.  Louis  de  Langevin,  19th  November,  1883. 

Sir, — The  undersigned  farmers,  residents  of  the  parish  of  St.  Louis  de  Langevin* 
on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  beg  to  set  forth,  as  follows,  their  grievances 
in  relation  to  the  lands  on  which  they  are  located. 

Many  of  us  are  here  since  the  years  1873,  1874  and  1875;  others,  in  still  greater 
numbers,  since  1880.  Each  and  all  of  us  took  up  our  lands  in  accordance  with  the 
method  formerly  prevailing  on  the  lands  of  the  Red  Eiver  and  Assiniboine — that  is 
~to  say — in  river  lots. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880  we  petitioned  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  at  Ottawa,  for 
a  special  survey  into  river  lots,  as  was  granted  to  the  Prince  Albert  settlement,  and 
to  a  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  settlement.  We  all  signed  that  petition,  not  except- 
ing Michael  Canny,  who  has  since  entered  his  lot  at  your  office  as  a  sectional  lot,  and 
against  whose  action  we  hereby  strongly  protest. 

Since  .that  date  we  have  sent  more  petitions,  at  various  times,  for  the  same 
object,  supporting  the  same  with  the  influence  of  all  persons  in  authority  who  took 
an  interest  in  us,  such  as  Messrs.  J.  Royal,  M.P.,  D.  H.  Macdonall,  Member  North- 
West  Council ;  L.  Clarke,  His  Lordship  Bishop  Grandin,  and  Father  Leduc. 

Finally,  Father  Leduc,  who  had  been  sent  as  delegate  to  Ottawa  by  the  people  of 
Edmonton  and  St.  Albert,  showed  us  the  answer  of  the  Government  promising  a 
special  survey  for  all  located  lands  on  the  Saskatchewan.  Since  then  we  have  waited 
in  vain  for  the  new  survey. 

As  we  stated  at  the  beginning,  many  of  us  have  occupied  our  lots  long  enough 
to  entitle  us  to  patents,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  way,  as  yet,  of  getting  them  entered 
at  your  office. 

We  beg  of  you  to  represent  to  the  Government  the  grievances  herein  in  part  set 
forth,  and  urge  them  to  put  an  end  thereto  as  quickly  as  possible  for  the  welfare 
and  peace  of  loyal  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England. 

Your  humble  servants, 

William  Bremner,  jun.,  L.  L.  Letendre, 

Maxime  Lepine,  Wm.  Letendre, 

Octave  Eegnier,  Wm.  Swain, 

Bte.  Boucher,  Elzear  Swain, 

William  Bremner,  Willie  Bruce, 

John  Ouellette,  Ant.  Eichard, 

Chs.  Lavall ee,  Isidore  Boyer, 

Isidore  Dumas,  Solomon  Boucher, 

James  Short,  J.  B.  Boucher,  jun., 

Ambroise  Dumont,  L.  Schmidt, 

Eugene  Boucher,  Jos.  Dumas, 
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Henry  Smith, 
Chs.  Nolin, 
Alade  Legare, 
Norbert  Turcotte, 
Solomon  Turcotte, 

Geokge  Duck,  Land  Agent,  Prince  Albert. 


Modeste  Laviolette, 
Moise  Bremner, 
Joseph  Bremner, 
Jonas  Laviolette, 
Alex.  Bremner. 


List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  dated  at  St,  Louis  de  Langevin, 
19th  November,  1883,  who  received  Land  or  Scrip  in  Manitoba  : — 


William  Bremner,  jun., 
Bte.  Boucher, 
William  Bremner, 
Chs.  Lavallee, 
Isidore  Dumas, 
James  Short, 
Ambroise  Dumont, 
Henry  Smith, 
Chs.  Nolin, 
Norbert  Turcotte, 
William  Letendre, 
Wm.  Swain, 


Elz6ar  Swain, 
Willie  Bruce, 
Ant.  Richard, 
Isidore  Boyer, 
Solomon  Boucher, 
J.  B.  Boucher,  jun., 
Louis  Schmidt, 
Jos.  Dumas, 
Modeste  Laviolette, 
Moise  Bremner, 
Joseph  Bremner, 
Alex.  Bremner. 


List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  dated  at  St.  Louis  deLangevin,  19tb 
November,  1883,  who  received  Scrip  Certificates  from  the  North-West  Half 
breed  Commission. 

None. 

List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  dated  at  St.  Louis  de  Langevin,  19th 
November,  1883,  who  have  not  proved  their  Claims. 

Maxime  Lepine,  Octave  Regnier, 

John  Ouellette,  Eugene  Boucher, 

Alade  Legare,  Solomon  Turcotte, 

L.  S.  Letendre,  Jonas  Laviolette. 


PETITION  FROM  JOBN  SIMPSON  AND  OTHERS,  OF  FORT  QU'APPELLE, 
NOT  DATED,  RECEIVED  UNDER  COYER  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  THE 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES, 
DATED  29th  AUGUST,  1882. 

To  the  Hon.  Edgar  Dewdney,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  N.-W.T. : 
The  petition  of  the  undersigned  half-breed  settlers — 

Humbly  Showeth  -t 

1.  That  as  far  back  as  the  year  1860,  and  up  to  1879,  we  settled  or  squatted  on 
lard  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Qu'Appelle  River,  erected  comfortable  dwellings  an  " 
outbuilding  1  he? eon,  ploughed  and  cultivated  the  soil,  and,  by  continual  residence 
have  complied  with  all  the  Government  conditions; 

2.  That  we  have  erected  a  church  and  school  in  a  central  position,  built  and 
opened  up  roads  and  bridges,  and  made  numerous  improvements  which  are  to-day  of 
great  value  to  the  new  settler ; 

3.  That  tie  surveys  lately  made  have  discovered  some  of  us  to  be  on  railway 
land,  new  owned  by  the  Ontario  and  Qu'Appello  Land  Company  whose  agent  has 
infcimcd  ns  ihat  we  must  either  buy  the  land  from  them  or  move  off — in  fact  we  are 
infc imcd  that  they  have  sold  some  of  the  land  at  present  occupied  by  a  bond  fide 

settler. 
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4.  That  we  have  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Ontario  and  Qu'Appell© 
Land  Company,  and  claim  a  patent  from  the  Crown  for  our  respective  pieces  of  land 
or  quarter  sections,  fully  believing  that  we  are  justly  and  legally  entitled  to  the  same  j 

5.  We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  your  honor  to  lay  our  claims  before  the* 
right  hon.  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  (who  we  know  will  do  us  justice  in  the  matter) 
and  request  his  earliest  attention  and  answer. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray  &c. 


John  Simpson, 
his 

Antoine  -f-  Larocque, 
mark 
his 

Simon  +  Blondeau, 

mark 
his 

Louis  -J-  Flammand, 

mark 
Pierre  Poitras, 
his 

Baptiste  +  Eobillard, 

mark 
his 

Matthias  -f  Desjarlais, 
mark 
his 

Xavier  -f-  Perreault, 
mark 
his 

Antoine  +  Hamelin, 
„  mark 
his 

Kenneth  +  McKenzie, 

mark 
his 

Pierre  -}-  St.  Denis, 
mark 
his 

Napoleon  +  Hamelin, 
mark 
his 

Joseph  -}-  Blayant, 
mark, 
his 

Louison  -j-  Blondeau, 
mark, 
his 

Zacharie  +  Blondeau, 

mark, 
his 

Baptiste  -j-  Ray, 
mark, 
his 

Francois  +  Perreault, 

mark. 
Joseph  Marion, 
his 

Augustin  X  Brabant, 
mark, 
his 

Camille  X  Perrault, 
mark, 
his 

Edouard  X  Brabant, 
mark. 


nis  , 

Pollyon  +  Blondeau, 
mark. 

his 

Joe  +  Gosselin, 
mark. 

his 

Francois  +  St.  Denis, 
mark. 

his 

Gustave  (Augustin)  +  Brabant, 
mark. 

his 

Joseph  -J-  Desmarais, 

mark, 
his 

Baptiste  -j-  Desjarlais, 
mark, 
his 

Leon  -f-  Neault, 
mark, 
his 

Baptiste  -f-  Danphinais, 

mark, 
his 

Antoine  +  Fayant, 
mark. 

his 

Jean  +  Blondeau, 
mark, 
his 

Antoine  +  Laroque, 
mark. 

his 

Antoine  +  Fayant,  jun., 
mark, 
his 

Simon  -f-IBlondeau,^  jun. 
mark, 
his 

William  -f  Fayant, 
mark, 
his 

Isidore  +  Plante, 
mark, 
his 

John  A.  X  Cline, 
mark. 

his 

Chrysostome  X  Bobilliard, 
mark. 

his 

Norman  X  Welsh, 
mark, 
his 

Andre  X  Fiammand, 
mark. 
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his  his 

Baptiste  X  Perreault,  Alphonse  X  Martin, 

mark.  mark, 

his  his 

Alexander  X  Brabant,  Maxime  X  Flammand, 

mark.  mark. 

JLiSTjof  Persons  whoso  names  appear  on  Petition  who  received  Scrip  or  Land  in 
Manitoba : — 

Antoine  Laroque,  Napoleon  Hamelin, 

Louis  Flammand,  Baptiste  Roy, 

Pierre  Poitras,  Francois  Perreault, 

Baptiste  Bobillard,  John  A.  Cline, 

Mathias  Desjarlais,  Baptiste  Perreault, 

Xavier  Perreault,  Andre  Flammand, 

Antoine  Hamelin,  Maxime  Flammand, 

Francois  St.  Denis,  Jean  Blondeau, 

Gustave  Brabant,  Antoine  Laroque, 

Joseph  Desmarais,  Joseph  Marion, 

Baptiste  Desjarlais,  Isidore  Plante, 

Leon  Neault,  Augustin  Brabant, 

Baptiste  Dauphinais,  Edoaard  Brabant, 

Antoine  Fayant,  Norman  Welsh, 

Pierre  St.  Denis,  Alphonse  Martin. 

List  of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  who  received  Scrip  Certific  tes 
from  the  North- West  Half-Breed  Commission: — 

John  Simpson,  Chrysost6me  Bobillard, 

Simon  Blondeau,  Antoine  Fayant,  jun., 

i^ollyon  Blondeau,  Simon  Blondeau,  jun., 

Joe  Gosselin,  Wm.  Fayant, 

Louison  Blondeau,  Alex.  Brabant. 
Zacharie  Blondeau, 

XiiST^of  Persons  whose  names  appear  on  Petition  who  have  not  proved  their  Claim : 

Kenneth  McKenzie,  Camille  Perreault, 
Joseph  Blayant, 


SUPPLEMENTARY  RETURN 

(456) 

To  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  the  7th  March,  1883  ;— For 
copies  of  all  correspondence  and  memorials  relating  to  the  claims  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Prince  Albert  and  the  neighboring  districts  in  the 
North- West  Territories,  in  respect  to  the  lands  they  occnpy  and  to 
other  matters  affecting  their  condition. 

By  Command. 

J.  A.  CHAPLEAU, 

Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  State. 

19th  June,  1885. 
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House  op  Commons,  Canada,  Wednesday,  ^th  March,  1883. 

Ordered,  That  the  proper  officer  do  lay  before  this  House  copies  of  all  correspon- 
dence and  memorials  relating  to  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prince  Albert  and 
the  neighboring  districts,  in  the  Worth- West  Territories,  in  respect  of  the  lands  they 
occupy,  and  to  other  matters  affecting  their  condition. 

(Attest]  J.  G.  BOUBINOT,  The  Clerk. 

(Translation) 

To  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West  Territories. 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  half-breeds  of  the  parish  of  St.  Laurent,  in  the 
North- West  Territories — 

Respectfully  showeth: 

That  on  the  1st  February  instant,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  in  the  said 
parish,  Mr.  Gabriel  Dumont  being  chairman,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher,  secretary, 
the  undersigned,  your  petitioners,  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

That  the  population  of  the  North- West  Territories  is  for  the  greater  part  com- 
posed of  French  half-breeds,  without  a  single  stipendiary  magistrate  understanding 
and  speaking  their  language,  and  without  any  person  of  their  race  to  represent  them 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  North-West  Council ;  Resolved^  therefore,  that  an  humble 
petition  be  forwarded  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  praying  that  the  two 
members  of  the  Council  remaining  to  be  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of 
1875  and  its  amendments,  may  be  selected  from  amongst  the  old  residents  of  the 
country,  and  that  at  least  one  of  them  be  a  French  half  breed,  and  that  in  order  to  da 
full  and  perfect  justice  to  your  petitioners'  race,  provision  may  be  made  for  the 
immediate  appointment  of  a  person  of  French  origin  as  stipendiary  magistrate ; 

That  with  a  view  to  provide  for  the  interests  of  education  by  the  establishment 
of  schools  in  the  chief  centres  of  the  Territories,  an  allowance  of  five  dollars  per  head 
for  each  child  be  made,  up  to  the  limit  of  two  hundred  dollars ;  that  sum  added  to  the 
product  of  voluntary  subscriptions  will,  in  many  localities,  render  possible  the  building 
and  operating  of  schools  which  would  otherwise  be  indefinitely  retarded ; 

That  there  be  granted  to  all  half-breed  heads  of  families  and  to  their  children 
who  have  not  shared  in  the  distribution  of  scrip  and  lands  in  the  Province  of  Mani- 
toba, like  scrip  and  grants  of  land  as  in  the  said  Province  j  * 

That  it  is  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  that  the  Government  should  cause  to  be 
surveyed,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  the  lands  occupied  and  cultivated  by  the  half- 
breeds  or  old  residents  of  the  country,  and  that  patents  therefor  be  granted  ta 
them ; 

That  the  sudden  transition  from  a  prairie  life  to  an  agricultural  life,  caused  by 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  buffalo  and  the  hunting  ordinance  of  the  North-West 
Council,  has  reduced  your  petitioners  to  the  last  extremity,  and  compels  them  to 
apply  to  the  Dominion  Government  for  help  in  farm  implements  and  seed  grain,  such 
as  has  been  granted  to  certain  foreign  immigrants  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 
Farm  implements  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  the  prices  are  so  high  that  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  your  petitioners  to  procure  them ;  and  hence,  should  the  Government 
be  unable  to  grant  this  help,  many  of  your  petitioners,  notwithstanding  their  anxiety 
to  engage  in  cultivating  the  soil,  would  be  forced  to  return  to  prairie  life  at  the  risk 
of  infringing  the  ordinance  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  buffalo,  however  just 
that  ordinance  may  be,  inasmuch  as  the  time  during  hunting  is  permitted  is  too  short 
and  the  buffalo  is  now  too  scarce  to  enable  them  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  supply  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  for  the  remainder  of  the  year ; 

That  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  be  respectfully  requested  to  lay  this 
petition  before  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  with  such  remarks 
as  his  own  desire  for  the  good  and  prosperity  of  the  country  may  suggest. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

His 

GABRIEL  X  DUMONT,  Chairman. 
St.  Laurent,  1st  February,  1878.  ALEX.  FISHEE,  Secretary. 
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Government  House,  Battleford,  N.W.T.,  13th  February,  1878. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  petition  of  certain  half-breeds  of 
St.  Laurent  relating  to  several  matters  affecting  their  interests  in  this  country. 

Though  the  petition  is  addressed  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  North- West 
Territories,  yet  as  it  refers  to  questions  for  the  most  part  wholly  under  the  control  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  and  Government,  I  am  requested  to  forward  it  to  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council. 

I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness,  at  an  early  day,  to  lay  it  before  His  Excel- 
lency in  Council. 

Should  it  be  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  appoint  any  additional  members 
to  the  Council  of  the  North-West  Territories,  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  that  such 
should  be  selected  from  the  old  residents  of  the  country,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

It  is  important  that  the  land  policy  of  the  Government  towards  old  settlers  and 
others  living  for  many  years  in  the  Territories  should  be  declared.  It  appears  to  me 
that  they  have  a  claim  to  some  more  speedy  means  of  acquiring  a  title  for  settlement 
purposes  than  the  homestead  provisions  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act. 

To  prevent  disputes  between  neighbors,  it  is  highly  desir  able  that  the  survey  of 
lands  settled  upon  along  the  principal  rivers  should  be  prosecuted  with  all  convenient 
speed. 

With  respect  to  the  prayer  for  assistance  in  procuring  seeds  and  implements  to 
commence  farming  operations,  it  is  similar  to  the  request  made  to  me  by  the  half- 
breeds  of  Bow  River  during  the  Blackfeet  Treaty  negotiations,  and  which  1  forwarded 
to  you  and  commended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Government. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DAVID  LAIRD, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  North-  West  Territories. 
Hon.  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  18th  March,  1878. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch,  No.  47,  of 
the  13th  ultimo,  covering  a  petition  addressed  to  you  by  certain  half-breeds  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Laurent,  relating  to  several  matters  affecting  the  interest  of  the  half- 
breeds  in  the  North- West. 

2.  You  are  requested  to  inform  the  petitioners  that  I  shall  have  much  pleasure 
in  submitting  their  petiiion  for  the  consideration  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
General  in  Council. 

3.  In  the  meantime  you  may  intimate  to  the  petitioners  that  should  it  bo  thought 
desirable  to  appoint  additional  members  to  the  Council  of  the  North  West,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  recommend  to  His  Excellency's  consideration  their  application  that  such 
members  should  be  selected  from  the  old  residents  in  the  Territories,  and  that  if  pos- 
sible, one  of  them  should  bo  of  French  Canadian  origin. 

4.  The  propriety  of  passing  an  Act  to  secure  for  the  half-breeds  some  more 
speedy  means  of  acquiring  a  title  for  settlement  purposes  than  under  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Homestead  and  Dominion  Lands  Act  has  for  some  time  past  engaged 
my  attention. 

5.  As  regards  tho  application  of  the  petitioners  for  an  early  survey  of  the  settled 
lands  along  the  principal  rivers,  I  have  to  request  you  to  inform  the  petitioners  that 
the  surveys  of  such  lands  has  already  been  carried  out  to  some  extent  and  will  be 
prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  tho  Department  will  permit. 

6.  The  application  of  the  petitioners  to  be  aided  by  the  Government  with  seed 
and  agricultural  implements  in  their  farming  operations,  I  confess  I  am  not  disposed 
to  view  favorably — I  don't  see  upon  what'  grounds  tho  half -breeds  can  claim  to  be 
treated  differently  from  the  white  settlers  in  the  Territories. 

7.  The  half-breeds  who  have  in  some  respects  the  advantage  over  now  settlers 
in  the  Territories,  should  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  settling  down  in  fixed 
localities,  and  directing  their  energies  towards  pastoral  or  agriouitural  pursuits,  in 
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which  case  lands  would  no  doubt  bo  assigned  to  them  in  the  same  way  as  to  white 
settlers.  But  beyond  this  they  must  not  look  to  the  Government  for  any  special 
assistance  in  their  farming  operations. 

8.  The  petitioners  are  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  Government  has  given 
seeds  or  farming  implements  to  any  other  class  of  white  settlers  in  the  North- West. 

Money  has  boon  advanced  in  some  cases  to  certain  settlers  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  repaid  to  the  Government  by  the  parties  to  whom  it  was 
advanced.  I  may  add  that  the  result  of  this  experiment  has  not  been  such  as  to 
induce  the  Government  to  repeat  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  bo,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DAVID  MILLS,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

His  Honor  the  Lt.Governor  of  the  North- West  Territories, 
Battloford,  N.W.T. 

Certified  Copt  of  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Honorable  the  Privy  Council, 
approved  by  His  Honor  the  Deputy  of  Hi$  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  on  the  IWi  October^  1882. 

On  a  memorandum,  dated  14th  October,  1882,  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
submitting  that  cases  sometimes  arise  in  his  Department  whore,  through  delays 
attendant  on  investigation  of  claims  preferred  to  homestead  entry,  the  applicants, 
though  decision  may  be  ultimately  in  their  favor,  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 
that  their  occupation  and  cultivation  of  tho  land  during  the  interval  between  the 
claim  for  entry  and  the  decision  does  not  count  to  them  as  any  part  of  tho  term  of 
residence  required  by  law  for  their  obtaining  patent. 

The  Minister  recommends,  under  the  provisions  of  the  125th  section  of  the 
Dominion  Lands  Act,  that  he  be  authorized,  when  finally  according  homestead  entry 
in  such  cases,  to  antedate  the  entry  in  such  manner  as  to  cover  the  time  after  appli- 
cation and  before  giving  entry,  during  which  the  applicant  may  have  been  a  bond  fide 
settler  on  the  land. 

The  Committee  submit  the  foregoing  recommendation  for  approval. 

JOHN  J.  McGEB. 

The  Honorable  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
{Memorandum.) 

Office  of  Dominion  Lands,  Ottawa,  14th  October,  1882. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  report  to  Council  that  cases  sometimes  arise 
in  his  Department  when,  through  delays  attendant  on  investigation  of  claims  pre- 
ferred to  homestead  entry,  the  applicants,  though  decision  may  be  ultimately  in 
their  favor,  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  in  that  their  occupation  and  cultivation  of 
the  land  during  the  interval  between  the  claim  for  entry  and  the  decision  does  not 
count  to  them  as  any  part  of  the  term  of  residence  required  by  the  law  for  their 
obtaining  patent.  These  cases  not  being  anywhere  specially  provided  for  in  the 
Dominion  Lands  Act,  he  recommends  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  125tk  section 
of  that  Act,  he  be  authorized,  when  finally  according  homestead  entry  in  such  cases, 
to  antedate  the  entry  in  such  manner  as  to  cover  tho  time  after  application  and  before 
the  giving  entry  during  which  the  applicant  may  have  been  a  bond  fide  settler  on  the 
land. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
JOHN  A.  MACDONALD,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  17th  July,  1883. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor,  by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  acknow- 
I  ledge  receipt  of  your  tetter  of  the  7th  instant,  B.  1957,  asking  instructions  whether 
the  power  to  antedate  homestead  entries  may  bo  exorcised  when  applications  for 
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patent  are  made,  or  only  "  when  finally  according  homestead  entry,"  and  in  reply  to 
inform  you  that  the  contention  of  the  applicants,  as  stated  in  the  sixth  paragraph  of 
your  letter,  is  undoubtedly  well  founded  ;  and  in  all  these  cases  where  indisputable 
evidence  is  furnished  of  three  years'  bond  fide  residence  and  cultivation,  it  would  be 
inequitable  and  unfair,  in  view  of  the  erroneous  construction  placed  upon  the  law  by 
the  Department  for  several  years  and  of  the  publicity  given  to  that  construction,  if 
any  person,  who  accepted  the  situation  and  failed  to  do  what  the  law  actually  required, 
should  suffer  loss  or  delay  in  the  issue  of  his  patent. 

Carrying  out  this  principle  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  it  follows  that  the  reply 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  would  be  that  the  authority  may  also  be  exercised 
when  application  for  patent  is  made. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  E.  HALL,  Acting  Secretary. 

A.  Walsh,  Esq.,  Commissioner  Dominion  Lands,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Office  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Commission,  Winnipeg,  7th  July,  1883. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  request  instructions  in  reference  to  a  class  of  applica- 
tions for  patent  submitted  for  my  approval. 

The  applications  now  pending  are  made  by  farmers  who  were  squatters  in  the 
Souris  district,  and  whose  claims  were  reported  .upon  by  the  Land  Board  during  the 
season  of  1882. 

These  persons  made  affidavit  to  the  length  of  residence  to  entitle  them  to  patent, 
but  their  entries  have  been  for  a  much  shorter  period. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  has  given  the  opinion  that  a  squatter  upon  unsurveyed 
land  making  application  for  entry  within  three  months  from  the  time  the  land  is 
open  for  entry,  and  submitting  evidence  of  previous  occupation  and  cultivation  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  time  covered  by  such  previous  occupation. 

In  the  applications  now  under  consideration,  there  is  no  explanation  as  to  when 
the  lands  were  open  for  entry,  or  whether  the  applications  for  entry  were  made 
within  three  months  thereafter,  and  the  necessary  affidavits  as  to  residence  and  culti- 
vation filed.    I  return  them  to  the  agent  for  explanation  and  amendment. 

It  is  urged  in  some  cases  as  a  justification  for  the  neglect  in  filing  the  evidence 
referred  to,  that  a  notice  had  been  issued  by  the  Surveyor  General,  that  time  pre- 
vious to  entry  would  not  count.  By  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  22nd  March  last, 

B.  1561,  enclosing  letter  of  Mr.  Inspector  Pearce,  of  the  15th  March,;  B.  1511,  you 
will  find  the  case  of  this  class  of  persons  fully  stated. 

By  Order  in  Council  of  the  19th  October,  1882,  No.  541,  authority  is  given  the 
Minister,  ".  when  finally  according  homestead  entry,"  to  antedate  the  entry  in  cases 
in  which  the  delay  was  not  the  fault  of  the  applicant. 

I  beg  to  be  instructed  whether  the  authority  given  by  the  Order  in  Council 
referred  to  may  be  exercised  when  applications  for  patent  are  made,  or  only  "  when 
finally  according  homestead  entry." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  WALSH,  Commissioner. 

To  the  Hon.  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  28th  July,  18e3. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor,  by  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22ndJ  of  March  last,  B.  1,561,  enclosing  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Inspector  Pearce,  asking  for  advice  with  reference  to  the 
date  from  which  settlement  should  count  in  cases  where  parties  have  settled  prior  to 
survey  but  have  neglected  to  apply  for  entry  within  the  propor  time.  In  reply  I 
am  directed  to  say  that  my  letter  of  the  l*7th  inst.  will  have  been  a  sufficient  answer 
to  your  communications  and  the  enquiries  of  Mr.  Pearce. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  K.  HALL,  Acting  Secretary, 
Aquila  Walsh,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Lands,  Winnipeg. 
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Winnipeg,  22nd  March,  1883. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  a  letter  from  Mr.  Inspector  Pearce,  in 
reference  to  a  class  of  cases  brought  to  his  notice^on  the  occasion  of  his  late  visit  to 
the  Birtle  district. 

The  point  is  so  fully  stated  by  Mr.  Pearce  as  to  make  any  comment  on  my  part 
unnecessary.    I  therefore  submit  ihe  matter  for  your  consideration  and  decision. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  WALSH,  Commissioner. 

Eight  Hon.  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Office  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Commission,  Winnipeg,  13th  March,  1883. 

t  Sir, — During  my  visit  to  Birtle  last  week,  I  was  asked  by  several  parties 
their  time  for  residence  would  count  prior  to  date  of  entry,  under  the  following 
circumstances : — 

On  the  22nd  November,  1879,  a  circular — copy  of  which  is  given  below— was 
sent  from  the  head  office  to  the  various  local  agents  :■ — 

"  Notice. — It  has  been  brought  to  my  notice,  that  in  cases  where  occupation 
and  improvements  have  preceded  homestead  entry,  the  period  of  settlement  duty  has 
been  counted  from  a  period  prior  to  that  of  entry. 

"  This  practice  is  contrary  to  the  Dominion  Lands  Act,  and  a  further  continu- 
ance of  it  cannot  bs  allowed." 

Many  parties  now  contend,  that  at  date  of  entry  they  had  occupied  and  resided 
upon  their  lands  for  some  months,  in  some  cases  upwards  of  a  year  ;  but  owing  to 
the  said  notice,  they  did  not  strictly  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sub  -e  ection  5, 
section  34,  42  Victoria,  chapter  31,  in  so  far  as  furnishing  the  local  agent  at  time  of 
entry  with  proof  of  prior  occupation  and  cultivation. 

The  recent  order  that  time  counts  from  settlement  and  occupation  in  cases- 
where  parties  have  so  settled  prior  to  survey,  has  caused  these  parties  to  ask  that 
this  neglect  of  theirs  be  waived . 

The  whole  point  hinges  on  what  is  held  to  be  the  date  of  survey;  whether  at  the 
time  sufficient  work  has  been  done  in  the  field  to  enable  a  settler  to  know  readily  on 
what  particular  quarter-section  he  is  located,  or  the  date  when  the  township  is 
opened  for  entry.  If  the  latter  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  Act,  I  think  in 
equity  these  settlers  should  receive  the  benefit  of  that  time,  their  contention  for  non- 
compliance with  the  strict  provisions  of  the  Act  being  a  reasonable  one.  If  I  inter- 
pret the  Act  correctly,  the  sub-section  referred  to  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  such 
cases  as  the  present. 

By  reading  sub-sees.  2,3,  4,  5  and  11  of  sec.  34  in  conjunction,  I  think  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Act,  in  speaking  of  unsurveyed  lands,  is  meant  to  apply  only  to 
those  cases  where  ,  so  far  as  any  surveys  effected  by  the  Government^  the  party 
settling  was  ignorant  of  his  position.  Of  course  parties  can  make  any  surveys  they 
wish  at  their  own  expense,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  from  settling  on  a  section 
owned  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  as  in  that  case  the  Government  would  not  be 
bound  to  protect  them. 

The  clause  referred  to  reads  thus: — "Provided  that  on  a  survey  of  a  township 
being  made,  the  Government  shall  not  be  bound  to  protect  any  person  found  to 
have  settled  on  land  which  by  law  or  allotment  only  made  may  be  claimed  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company." 

This  clearly  establishes,  in  my  mind,  that  unsurveyed  lands  near  those  in  which 
the  Government  have  taken  no  steps  to  define  the  portion  of  the  various  sections — 
this  view  is  strengthened  by  sub-sec.  2,  sec.  22,  42  Tic,  chap.  31, 

In  most,  if  not  all  the  cases  which  will  arise  in  the  Birtle  district,  settlement 
was  effected  after  at  least  two  limits  of  each  township  had  been  defined  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  them  the  field  work  of  the  entire  township  was  com- 
pleted, though  they  were  not  open  for  entry  until  some  time  lifter. 
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I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  you  would  embody  your  views  on  this  matter 
in  a  report  and  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  Minister  for  his  ruling. 

He  might  deem  it  advisable  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  PEARCE,  Inspector. 

A.  Walsh,  Esq.,  Commissioner,  Winnipeg. 

Certified  Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Treasury  Board,  held  on  the 
1st  June,  1883,  approved  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  on  the 
1th  June,  1883. 

That  with  reference  to  the  theoretical  organization  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  confirmed  by  Council  on  the  13th  of  March,  last,  the  offices  of  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Surveyor  General  be  separated,  and  that  from  the  1st 
July,  1883,  Mr.  Lindsay  Russell  be  relieved  of  his  duties  at  headquarters  as  Deputy  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  that  he  be  appointed  Surveyor  General  of  Dominion 
Lands,  retaining  his  present  rank,  seniority  and  salary  as  a  Deputy  Head. 

JOHN  J.  McGEE. 

Hon.  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

(Memorandum.) 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa_  3 1st  May,  1883. 

With  reference  to  the  theoretical  organization  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
confirmed  by  Council  on  the  13th  of  March  last,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to 
report  as  follows: — 

1.  The  surveys  of  Dominion  lands  in  the  North- West,  conducted  as  they  now 
are  on  a  scale  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  country,  require  that  the  offices 
of  Surveyor  General  and  Deputy  Head  of  the  Department,  both  now  occupied  by  the 
Deputy  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Lindsay  Russell,  should  be  separated,  and 
that  the  Surveyor-General  should  be  thus  enabled  to  devote  more  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  technical  and  professional  work  con- 
nected with  these  surveys  than,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  possiblo.  The 
appropriation  made  by  Parliament  for  the  prosecution  of  this  service  is  very  large ; 
it  is  highly  desirable,  in*  the  public  interest,  that  there  should  be  exercised,  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  money,  the  utmost  prudence  and  economy  consistent  with  the 
production  of  proper  and  accurate  surveys ;  and  the  professional  standing,  practical 
experience  and  administrative  capacity  of  the  present  Deputy  Head  and  Surveyor 
General  point  to  him  as  specially  qualified  to  give  effect  to  these  objects. 

2.  The  duties  of  the  Surveyor  General  will  necessarily  require  that  he  should 
spend  a  considerable  part  of  each  season  in  the  North- West,  so  that  he  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  directing  the  operations  of  the  staff  in  the  field;  in  connection  with 
and  in  addition  to  which  the  opportunity  would  be  afforded  him  of  investigating  and 
finally  settling  upon  the  spot  a  large  class  of  lonsr  standing  and  somewhat  complicated 
claims  to  land,  arising  at  various  points  in  the  Territories,  invested  as  he  would  be 
with  the  rank  and  authority  of  a  Deputy  Head,  and  bringing  to  bear  on  the  cases 
submitted  for  his  adjudication  the  experience  he  has  acquired  in  the  administration 
of  the  Dominion  lands,  his  decisions  would  naturally  command  the  respect  and 
acquiescence  of  those  whom  they  most  directly  affect,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  the 
general  public. 

3.  It  is  furthermore  desirable,  at  this  stag;e  of  the  country's  development,  that 
an  officer  having  the  confidence  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  exercising  all 
the  powers  and  functions  of  a  Deputy  Head,  should,  for  some  portion  of  each  year, 
represent  him  in  the  North-West.  The  Minister  would  in  this  way  bo  brought  into 
closer  and  more  direct  relations  with  the  people  of  that  section  of  the  Dominion  and 
their  affairs,  as  well  as  with  the  various  outside  branches  of  the  Department. 
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The  undersigned  therefore  recommends  that  Mr.  Lindsay  .Russell  be  relieved  o>f 
his  present  duties  at  headquarters  as  Deputy  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
that  he  be  appointed  to  perform  the  duties  herein  referred  to,  with  the  title  of 
Surveyor  General  of  Dominion  Lands,  and  retaining  his  present  rank,  seniority  and 
salary  as  a  Deputy  Head ;  this  appointment  to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  July  next. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  L.  MACPHER30N,  for'the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Hon.  the  Privy  Council. 

Technical  Branch,  Ottawa,  12th  March,  1884. 

Dear  Mr.  Hall,— I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  to-day  (No.  '72,208)  in  refer- 
ence to  the  survey  of  St.  Laurent,  on  the  Saskatchewan. 

The  plan  has  been  printed  and  transferred  to  you  on  the  8th  ult. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  DEYILLB. 

Prince  Albert,  N.W.T.,  19th  January,  1884. 

Sir, — I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Inspector  Pearce,  To  my  great  surprise  that  gentle- 
man was  unable  to  answer,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  any  questions  put  him.  He  simply 
advised  me  to  write  you,  promising  to  do  so  himself  immediately. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  colonists  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  southerly  branch, 
of  the  Saskatchewan.  Towards  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1881,  the  St.  Laurent 
Mission  (on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  Sec.  21,  Tp.  44,  R.  1,  W.  of  3rd) 
was  no  longer  large  enough  for  the  population,  which  was  increasing  and 
spreading  in  all  directions.  I  was  called  upon  to  establish  a  new  mission  at  Batoohe's 
Crossing,  Tp.43,  R.  1,  West  of  ord,  about  8  miles  higher  than  the  Su  Laurent  one  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (the  eastern  side),  which  was  becoming  more  rapidly 
populated.  The  presence  of  a  missionary,  joined  to  local  advantages  of  fertile  lands 
on  the  borders  of  a  large  river,  soon  caused  the  settlement  to  augment  at  a  prodigious 
rate.  The  difficulties  inherent  to  a  pioneer  settlement  having  been  surmounted,  I 
ceded  my  place  to  another,  in  order  to  go  and  found  an  easier  mission  at  Prince 
Albert.  But  the  southerly  branch  always  desired  my  presence.  This  time  I  went 
down  stream  to  Tp.  45,  R.  2*7,  W.  of  2nd,  always  on  the  bank  opposite  to  St.  Liurent, 
that  is  the  southerly  bank,  for  higher  up  the  river  was  at  right  angles.  Already 
immigration  was  flowing  towards  this  point,  and  has  since  continued  at  an  increasing 
rate.  At  present  the  right  bank  of  the  south  branch  of  the  river  is  settled 
without  interruption  for  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  from  Smith's  Reserve,  in  Tp. 
46,  R.  2  West  of  2nd,  to  Tp.  38,  R.  1  and  2,  West  of  3rd,  The  intention  was  to  take 
the  river  lots  10  chains  in  front  by  2  miles  in  depth.  The  colonists  have  erected 
houses  and  other  necessary  buildings;  they  have  cultivated  fields  of  greater  or  lessor 
extent,  notwithstanding  a  fear  sufficient  to  cause  their  implements  of  husbandry  to 
drop  from  their  nerveless  fingers,  as  you  can  easily  understand. 

When  the  first  surveys  were  made,  five  or  six  years  ago,  a  few  miles  were  laid 
out  in  squares,  as  is  habitual  elsewhere.  A  bare  line  was  run  tor  a  few  more  miles, 
but  not  a  lot  was  surveyed  nor  its  boundaries  marked. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  land  office  these  poor  people  have  asked  that  their  lots 
be  surveyed,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  entry  for  them  and  obtain  patents. 

I  myself  have  caused  Mr.  Duck,  Dominion  Land  Agent  at  Prince  Albert,  to  write 
several  times  to  Ottawa,  but  with  such  poor  success  that  I  became  discouraged,  and 
several  were  obliged  to  leave,  some  selling  their  land  for  a  fictitious  consideration, 
others  abandoning  them  without  any  compensation. 

In  February,  1883,  Rev.  Father  Leduc  and  Mr.  Maloney  were  sent  from  this 
section  to  lay  our  grievances  before  the  Government.  Thev  were  Dromised  in  writing 
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that  the  lands  occupied  by  us  would  be  surveyed  in  river  lots,  ten  chains  frontage  by 
two  miles  depth,  and  that  the  survey  would  be  made  in  the  following  autumn,  1883. 

The  autumn  has  gone  and  winter  advances.  What  has  become  of  these  promises  ? 
Has  a  surveyor  been  charged  with  the  job,  and  has  he  failed  to  fulfil  his  obligations  ? 

This  is  what  we  ask  ourselves,  and,  Sir,  it  is  also  what  we  to-day  ask  of  you. 

I  do  not  address  these  queries  to  you  simply  in  my  own  name,  nor  in  the  name 
of  the  two  missions  established  by  me  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan.  I 
repeat  what  the  Eev.  Father  Leduc  and  Mr.  Maloney  said  to  the  honorable  gentle- 
men composing  the  Government  in  the  winter  of  1883.  I  repeat  what  our  population 
say  to  the  land  agent  at  Prince  Albert.  I  am  the  faithful  interpreter  of  the  entire 
population. 

Be  kind  enough  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  a  longer  delay.  Colonists  have 
formed,  and  are  forming  every  day,  settlements  without  knowing  where  the  boundary 
lines  of  their  future  properties  will  be  situated. 

These  boundaries,  consisting  of  inflexibly  straight  parallel  lines,  will  cross  fields, 
run  through  houses,  divide  a  farming  house  from  the  fields  belonging  to  it ;  all  inevit- 
able things  for  those  who  have  already  built,  or  will  build,  until  the  survey  is 
completed.  What  grave  inconveniences  ?  What  deplorable  effects  ?  Three-quarters 
of  this  trouble  would  have  been  avoided  if  the  survey  had  been  made  when  asked  for 
and  promised. 

I  trust,  Sir,  that  the  misfortune  that  weighs  so  heavily  upon  our  people  will 
immediately  come  to  an  end,  the  more  especially  as  a  word  from  you  will  suffice. 
You  will  kindly  inform  surveyors  to  be  charged  with  the  work,  that  this  section  of 
the  country  needs  haste  much  more  than  other  parts  not  yet  in  process  of  coloniza- 
tion. And  if  the  surveyors  are  not  yet  named,  there  are  a  sufficient  number  in  the 
Dominion  that  you  may  designate  some  of  them  to  come  to  this  place  and  make  our 
people,  inasmuch  as  things  permit,  happy  and  satisfied. 

I  hear  you  tell  me  to  have  patience,  that  with  time  all  will  be  well.  But  these 
are  words  that,  allow  me  to  say,  I  cannot  endorse  ;  the  time  has  gone  by  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

Prince  Albert  was  settled  at  the  same  time  as  this  colony  commenced,  and  a 
long  time  has  elapsed  since  the  Prince  Albert  settlers  have  had  their  lands  surveyed, 
and  received  their  patents. 

In  the  second  place,  1  do  not  wish  that  it  be  said  that  there  exists  in  this  country 
places  where  immigrants  are  treated  like  Helots.  Opposite  the  mission  I  established, 
that  is  to  say  on  the  north  bank,  Township  45,  Eanges  27  and  28,  west  of  2nd,  there 
are  but  two  families,  and  already  in  the  two  townships  the  river  squares  have  been 
changed  into  river  lots.  I  see  them  on  the  map  since  10  years.  Some  families  line 
the  south  bank,  they  now  number  about  30  families.  Next  summer  place  for  some 
of  those  who  promised  to  come  will  not  be  found,  and  not  a  river  lot  has  been  sur- 
veyedi  What  would  immigrants  do,  if  they  knew  that  in  this  country  they  will  be 
treated  with  such  unheard  of  partiality  ? 

If  I  were  on  the  spot  I  could  get  to  this  letter  the  signatures  of  heads  of  families 
representing  a  population  of  2,000  souls.  But  I  prefer  sending  it  to  you  immediately, 
hoping  to  receive  your  answer  before  Mr.  Pearce  leaves  us,  as  he  can  give  us  efficient 
assistance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Y.  YEGREYILLE,  Missionary  at  St.  Louis  de  Langevin. 
Address — Rev.  Yegreville,  Prince  Albert,  N.  W.  T. 
Capt.  Deville,  Chief  Inspector  of  Surveys,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Technical  Branch,  Ottawa,  14th  February,  1884. 

Sir,— In  transmitting  the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Rev.  Y.  Yegreville,  Mis- 
si  onary  at  St.  Louis  de  Langevin,  near  Prince  Albert,  I  beg  leave  to  draw  your 
at  tention  to  the  clause  stating  that  last  year  Rev.  P.  Leduc  and  Mr.  Maloney 
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obtained  from  the  Government  written  assurance  that  the  lands  occupied  by  French, 
settlers  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  would  be  laid  out  into  river  lots. 

•  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  whether  or  not  such  is  the  case,  bat  I  am  aware 
that  a  similar  promise  was  made  for  the  Saskatchewan,  Edmonton  and  St.  Albert 
settlements. 

The  wishes  of  the  settlers  could  easily  be  met  without  inconvenience  or  prejudice 
to  the  Government  by  adopting  the  following  coarse: — 

1.  If  the  Inspector  of  Agencies,  when  on  the  ground,  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  settlers  in  a  township  desire  river  lots,  then  he  Bhould  have 
power  to  direct  that  every  homestead  fronting  on  the  river  in  that  township  shall  be 
composed  of  four  quarter-quarter  sections,  forming  a  lot  of  20  chains  in  width  by  one 
mile  in  depth. 

2.  Except  when  all  the  occupants  of  a  section  prefer  having  it  allotted  into 
quarter  sections,  in  which  case  their  request  should  be  complied  with. 

3.  Except  when  all  the  occupants  of  two  sections  desire  that  the  lots  should  be 
10  chains  in  width,  and  should  extend  two  miles  to  the  depth  of  the  two  sections,  in 
which  case  their  wishes  should  also  be  complied  with. 

A  lot  20  chains  wide  by  one  mile  deep  would  be  described  in  the  patent  as  com- 
posed of  four  quarter-quarter  sections. 

A  lot  10  chains  wide  by  two  miles  deep  would  be  described  as  the  western, 
eastern,  northern  or  southern  halves  of  eight  quarter-quarter  sections. 

The  areas  could  easily  be  found  by  reference  to  this  office. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  DEYILLE,  Chief  Inspector  of  Surveys. 

A.  M.  Burgess,  Esq.,  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  10th  March,  1884. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  enclose 
you  copy  of  a  translation  of  a  letter  from  the  Eev.  Y.  Yegreville,  Missionary  at  St. 
Louis  de  Langevin,  near  Prince  Albert,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  communication, 
from  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Surveys  in  reference  thereto.  The  Minister  approves  of 
the  suggestions  which  are  made  by  the  Chief  Inspector,  and  directs  me  to  request 
you  to  instruct  Mr.  Pearce  accordingly. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  E.  HALL,  Secretary. 

A.  Walsh,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Lands,  Winnipeg. 

Department  op  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  10th  March,  1884. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  ult.  (S.  7175),  enclosing  a  communication 
from  the  Eev.  V.  Yegreville,  Missionary  at  St.  Louis  de  Langevin,  and  to  say  that 
a  copy  of  your  letter  and  a  translation  of  that  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Yegreville  have  been 
sent  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Walsh,  with  a  statement  that  the  Minister  approves  of 
your  suggestions,  and  a  request  that  the  Inspector  of  Dominion  Lands  Agencies  be 
instructed  accordingly. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  E.  HALL,  Secretary. 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Surveys,  Ottawa. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
Dominion  Lands  Office,  Ottawa,  14th  January,  1879. 

Sir, — I- have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  30th 
November  last,  enclosing  one  from  Mr.  Peter  Hourie,  respecting  his  claim  to  certain 
lots  fronting  on  the  Eiver  Saskatchewan,  in  the  Prince  Albert  settlement  survey. 
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The  rule  with  respect  to  river  front  lots  is  that  they  are  ten  chains  in  width. 
One  of  these  can  be  taken  as  a  homestead  claim  and  another  as  a  pre-emption  by  the 
same  person. 

You  will  be  later  advised  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hourie's  case,  as  before  coming  to  a 
decision  therein,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  Mr.  Aldous'  survey,  and  to  refer  to 
that  gentleman  for  facts,  which  he  observed  on  the  ground  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Hourie's  occupation. 

In  surveying  the  townships  fronting  on  the  Saskatchewan,  all  river  lots  will  bo 
posted  in  ten  chains  width,  with  a  depth  back  from  the  rivers  of  two  miles. 

The  departure  from  this  rule  that  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  holdings  of 
older  settlers  in  Prince  Albert  and  other  places,  was  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  intention  of  Ihe  Government  so  to  lay  out  the  lands  on  the  river  had  not  been 
made  generally  known  previous  to  the  occupation.  But  in  the  present  and  all  future 
time  people  are  to  understand  that  no  one  can  hold  in  any  manner  more  land  on  the 
river  than  I  have  above  indicated,  that  is  to  gay,  twenty  chains  as  homestead  and 
pre-emption. 

A  petition  was  given  me  to  lay  before  the  Minister  of  this  Department  from 
certain  settlers  eastward  of  the  main  Prince  Albert  settlement,  to  be  permitted  to 
retain  their  lands  with  the  half  mile  width  of  frontage,  in  which  manner  they  had 
taken  up  and  occupied  them;  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  having  this  granted, 
although  I  have  favorably  recommended  it  in  view  of  the  reason  before  stated,  that 
in  taking  up  the  lands  they  did  so  in  accordance  with  the  published  regulations  of 
the  Dominion  Lands  Act  setting  forth  the  system  of  their  survey. 

Should  any  enquiry  be  made  of  you  by  the  parties  interested,  you  may  iDform 
them  that  the  matter  is  still  in  abeyance.  Your  information  respecting  the  timber 
cut  upon  Government  lands  is  noted,  and  you  will  be  duly  instructed  when  it  has  been 
fully  determined  what  action  you  should  take  in  the  premises. 

I  would  request  that  in  future  in  communicating  with  this  office  you  be  careful 
to  write  your  letters  relating  to  different  subjects,  on  separate  sheets. 

The  including  of  several  subjects  on  the  same  piece  ol  paper  causes  a  difficulty 
in  filing  the  various  matters  according  to  subject  in  the  records  of  the  office. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

LINDSAY  EUSSELL,  Surveyor  General. 

Geo.  Duck,  Local  Agent  of  Dominion  Lands,  N.  W.T. 

Dominion  Lands  Office,  Peince  Albert,  N.W.T.,  11th  March,  1882. 

Sir, — As  the  majority  of  the  settlers  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Eiver  Saskatche- 
wan in  the  vicinity  of  the  parish  of  St.  Laurent  have  taken  up  their  lands  previous 
to  the  survey  with  narrow  frontages  similar  to  those  river  claims  in  other  parts  of 
this  district,  and  in  view  of  the  difficulty  likely  to  be  experienced  in  this  office  in 
adjust iug  the  boundaries  of  these  claims  in  accordance  with  the  section  survey,  I 
have,  at  the  request  of  several  settlers  so  situated,  the  honor  to  request  information 
as  to  the  possibility  of  re-surveying  these  sections  into  river  lots  on  a  similar  plan  to 
that  adopted  in  Prince  Albert  settlement,  none  of  these  claims  having  as  yet  been 
entered  in  this  office. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  DUCK,  Agent  Bom.  Lands. 

Surveyor  General  Dominion  Lands. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  21st  September,  1882. 

Sir, — 1  have  the  honor,  by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  llth  March  last,  stating  that  you  had  been  requested 
by  several  of  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parish  of  St.  Laurent  to  obtain  infor- 
mation from  the  Department  as  to  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  re-survey  of  their 
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river  claims  by  the  Govern  men  t,  and  to  inform  you  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  cause  any  re-survey  to  be  made.  Of  course,  any  sub  division  differing 
from  the  regular  survey  they  may  desire,  they  can  procure  for  themselves  when  the 
lands  come  into  their  possession.  You  will  please,  therefore,  communicate  this  deci- 
sion to  the  persons  interested. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  M.  BUEGESS,  Secretary. 

Geo.  Duck,  Esq.,  Agent  Dominion  Lands,  Prince  Albert,  N.  W.  T. 

Prince  Albert,  17  th  January,  1884. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  was  this  day  called  upon  by  Eev.  Pere 
Yegreville  and  Hon.  Charles  Nolin  in  reference  to  the  survey  into  river  lots  of  the* 
land  bordering  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  Eiver,  in  Townships  45,  Ranges 
27  and  28,  West  2nd  Meridian,  and  Townships  44  and  45,  Range  1,  West  3rd  Meridian. 

They  state  that  the  Government  promised  that  this  sub  division  into  river  lots 
would  be  made  last  year  and  that  it  has  not  been  done. 

At  their  request  I  promised  to  submit  the  matter  for  your  consideration.  They 
will,  themselves,  communicate  with  you  on  the  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  PEAECB,  Inspector, 

The  Honorable  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  10th  March,  1884. 

Sir, — I  enclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  dated  the  17th  of  January  from  Mr* 
Pearee,  Inspector  of  Dominion  Lands  Agencies,  who  refers  to  a  petition  from  settlers 
on  the  South  Saskatchewan,  asking  for  surveys  of  the  river  lots  in  Townships  45, 
EaDges  27  and  28,  west  of  the  2nd  Principal  Meridian,  and  Townships  44  and  45^ 
Range  1,  west  of  the  3rd  Principal  Meridian. 

Will  you  please  state  for  the  information  of  the  Minister  how  this  matter  stands 
at  present,  and  what  promises  have  been  made  to  the  petitioners. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

JOHN  E.  HALL,  Secretary. 

E.  Deville,  Esq.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Surveys,  Ottawa. 

Technical  Branch,  Ottawa,  12th  March,  1834. 

Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  enclosing  copy  of  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Wm.  Pearce,  in  reference  to  river  lots  in  Townships  45, 
Ranges  27  and  28,  west  of  the  2nd  Meridian,  and  Townships  44  and  45,  Eange  1 
west  of  the  3rd  Meridian. 

Some  river  lots  have  been  laid  out  in  the  above  townships  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  river  front  has  been  sub-divided  into  sections. 

Eev.  P.  Yegreville  and  Bon.  Charles  Nolin  refer  probably  to  a  promise  of  the* 
Minister  to  Eev.  P.  Leduc  and  Mr.  Maloney,  that  certain  lands  would  be  laid  into 
river  lots. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  such  a  promise  has  been  made. 
As  to  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted,  I  would  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  the 
14th  ultimo  (S.  7175)  to  the  Deputy  Minister. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  DEVILLE,  Chief  Inspector  of  Surveys. 

John  R.  Hall,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Office  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Commission,  Winnipeg,  19th  March,  1884. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th 
instant,  No.  13486,  having  reference  to  a  communication  from  the  .Rev.  V.  Vegreville, 
missionary  at  St.  Louis  de  Langevin,  near  Prince  Albert,  in  which  the  chief  inspector  of 
surveys  suggests  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  French  half-breed  settlers  on  the  South 
Branch,  who  are  desirous  of  having  the  lands  claimed  by  them  laid  out  in  river  lots, 
and  you  direct  that  Mr.  Inspector  Pearce  be  instructed  in  accordance  with  the  said 
suggestion. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Inspector  Pearce  states  that  if  he  personally  had  time  to  make  a 
survey  of  those  settlers'  holdings,  he  has  no  doubt  that  entries  could  be  granted  in 
legal  sab- divisions,  or  fractional  parts  thereof,  so  that  each  person's  interest  would 
be  as  well  protected  as  if  laid  off  in  river  lots,  but  that  he  has  not  time  to  do  as  that 
suggestion  would  demand,  much  as  he  would  like  that  kind  of  work.  He  also  states 
that  he  thinks,  owing  to  points  and  bays  in  the  river,  it  will  be  found  that  no  regular 
width  of  lots  will  meet  the  wishes  of  those  people,  that  their  improvements  are  in 
all  courses,  that  they  seem  determined  to  have  their  holdings  laid  out  in  river  lots, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  expect  the  lines  between  every  lot  plainly  defined 
on  ground  ;  at  least,  that  is  what  Mr.  Pearce  states  he  inferred  from  interviews  he 
bad  with  them.  Further,  he  tried  to  explain  to  them  how  their  wishes  could  be  met 
by  means  of  a  L.  S,  survey,  or  fractional  portions  thereof ;  but  he  fears  they  did  not 
comprehend  what  he  desired  to  impart.  In  fact  it  was  a  matter  which  he  took 
particular  pains  to  discuss  with  others  and  the  better  educated  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  answer  invariably  was :  "  That  is  plain  enough  to  you  as  a  surveyor, 
but  it  is  Greek  to  us;  those  parties  are  bond  fide  settlers,  as  such  have  or  will  acquire 
title,  and  if  they  wish  their  land  laid  off  in  a  certain  way,  why  should  the  Govern- 
ment object  ?    In  fact,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  survey  it  as  requested. 

Mr.  Inspector  Pearce  further  states  that  neither  the  agent  nor  his  assistant  are 
sufficiently  conversant  with  surveys  to  go  on  the  ground  and  allot  those  lands  by 
L.  S.  or  fractional  portions  thereof,  and  would  recommend  one  of  two  courses  to  be 
adopted. 

1st.  To  send  with  agent  on  the  ground  a  surveyor  who  can  make  a  rough 
traverse  of  improvements  on  each  section  and  then  entries  can  be  given  by  legal 
sub-divisions,  so  as  to  preserve  to  each  man  his  improvements  as  far  as  possible. 

2nd.  To  lay  out  in  river  lots  on  ground,  employing  a  surveyor  of  considerable 
experience  in  that  kind  of  work,  if  he  or  his  assistant  spoke  French  so  much  the 
better,  and  give  him  sufficient  latitude  in  his  instructions,  so  that  he  could  make  the 
lots  of  such  widths  as  to  preserve  to  each  claimant  as  far  as  possible  his  improve- 
ments. 

In  both  cases  he  would  suggest  the  township  road  allowance  be  kept  open. 

If  the  first  course  is  adopted,  he  begs  leave  to  suggest  that  Colonel  Sproat  or  J. 
L.  Eeid,  D.L.S.,  who  are  now  on  the  ground,  be  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  agent, 
and  assist  to  carry  it  out,  as  he  thinks  time  would  be  saved  by  so  doing,  expense  also. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  PEABCHJ,  For  the  Commissioner. 
Hod.  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  2nd  August,  1881. 

Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Acting  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  instruct  you  to 
open  the  Dominion  Lands  Agency  at  Prince  Albert,  for  the  homestead  pre-emption 
and  sale  of  Dominion  lands  within  the  surveyed  townships  in  your  district,  and  for 
the  registration  of  claims  to  lands  not  yet  open  for  entry. 

I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  regulations  of  the  25th  May  last,  governing  the 
disposal  of  the  Dominion  lands.  You  will  be  guided  by  these  regulations  in  all  the 
transactions  of  your  office. 
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None  of  the  lands  in  your  district  come  within  the  limits  of  the  twenty-four  mile 
belts. 

All  books,  forms  and  maps  other  than  those  you  have  already  received  for  your 
office  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  EUSSELL,  Acting  Surveyor  General, 

Geo.  Duok,  Ei-  q.,  Dominion  Lands  Agent,  Prince  Albert,  N.  W.  T. 

DOMINION  LANDS  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  regulations  for  the  sale  and  settlement  of  Dominion  Lands  in  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- West  Territories  shall,  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  January,  1882,  be  substituted  for  the  regulations  now  in  force,  bearing  date  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  1881  :  — 

1.  The  surveyed  lands  in  Manitoba  and  the  North- West  Territories  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  these  regulations,  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Class  A. — Lands  within  twenty-four  miles  of  the  main  line  or.  any  branch  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  on  either  side  thereof. 

Class  B— Lands  within  twelve  miles,  on  either  side,  of  any  projected  line  of 
railway  (other  than  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway)  approved  by  Order  in  Council 
published  in  the  Canada  Gazette. 

Class  C. — Lands  south  of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  not 
included  in  Class  A  or  B. 

Class  D. — Lands  other  than  those  in  Classes  A,  B  and  C. 

2.  The  even-numbered  sections  in  all  the  foregoing  classes  are  to  be  held  exclu- 
sively for  homesteads  and  pre-emptions. 

(a).  Except  in  Class  D,  where  they  may  be  affected  by  colonization  agreements, 
as  hereinafter  provided ; 

Cb).  Except  where  it  may  be  necessary,  out  of  them,  to  provide  wood  lots  for 
settlers  ; 

(c).  Except  in  cases  where  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  under  provisions  of  the 
Dominion  Lands  Acts,  may  deem  it  expedient  to  withdraw  certain  lands,  and  sell 
them  at  public  auction,  or  otherwise  deal  with  them  as  the  Governor  in  Council  may 
direct. 

3.  The  odd- numbered  sections  in  Class  A  are  reserved  for  the  Canadian  Pacific* 
Railway  Company. 

4.  The  odd-numbered  sections  in  Classes  B  and  C  shall  be  for  sale  at  $2.50  per 
acre,  payable  at  time  of  sale  ; 

(a.)  Except  where  they  have  been  or  may  be  dealt  with  otherwise  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Council. 

5.  The  odd-numbered  sections  in  Class  D  shall  be  for  sale  at  $2  per  acre,  pay- 
able at  time  of  sale. 

(a.)  Except  where  they  have  been  or  may  be  dealt  with  otherwise  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Council ; 

(6.)  Except  lands  affected  by  colonization  agreements,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

6.  Persons  who,  subsequent  to  survey,  but  before  the  issue  of  the  Order  in. 
Council  of  9th  October,  1879,  excluding  odd-numbered  sections  from  homestead 
entry,  took  possession  of  land  in  odd-numbered  sections  by  residing  on  and  cultiva- 
ting the  same,  shall,  if  continuing  so  to  occupy  them,  be  permitted  to  obtain  home- 
stead and  pre  emption  entries  as  if  they  were  on  even-numbered  sections. 

PRE-EMPTIONS. 

7.  The  prices  for  pre-emption  lots  shall  be  as  follows  : — 
For  lands  in  Classes  A,  B  and  C,  $2.50  per  acre. 

For  lands  in  Class  D,  $2.00  per  acre. 
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Payment  shall  be  made  in  one  sum  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  date  of 
entry,  or  at  such  earlier  date  as  a  settler  may,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dominion 
Lands  Acts,  obtain  a  patent  for  the  homestead  to  which  such  pre  emption  lot  belongs. 

COLONIZATION. 

Plan  Number  One, 

8.  Agreements  may  be  entered  into  with  any  company  or  person  (hereinafter 
called  the  party)  to  colonize  and  settle  tracts  of  land,  on  the  following  conditions: — 

(a.)  The  party  applying  must  satisfy  the  Government  of  its  good  faith  and 
ability  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  contained  in  these  regulations. 

lb.)  The  tract  of  land  granted  to  any  party  shall  be  in  Class  D. 

9.  The  odd -numbered  sections  within  such  tract  may  be  sold  to  the  party  at  $2 
per  acre,  payable,  one-fifth  in  cash  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  contract,  and  the 
balance  in  four  equal  annual  instalments  from  and  after  that  time.  The  party  shall 
also  pay  to  the  Government  5  cents  per  acre  for  the  survey  of  the  land  purchased  by 
it,  the  same  to  be  payable  in  tour  equal  annual  instalments  at  the  same  time  as  the 
instalments  of  the  purchase  money.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum 
shall  be  charged  on  all  past  due  instalments. 

(a.)  The  party  shall,  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  contract,  colonize 
its  tract. 

(6  )  Such  colonization  shall  consist  in  placing  two  settlers  on  homesteads  on  each 
even-numbered  section,  and  also  two  settlers  on  each  odd  numbered  section. 

(c.)  The  party  may  be  secured  for  advances  made  to  settlers  on  homesteads 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  10th  section  of  the  Act  44  Victoria,  Cap.  lb — (the 
Act  passed  in  1881  to  amend  the  Dominion  Lands  Acts). 

(d.)  The  homestead  of  160  acres  shall  be  the  property  of  the  settler,  and  he  shall 
have  the  right  to  purchase  the  pre  emption  lot  belonging  to  his  homestead  at  $2  per 
acre,  payable  in  one  sum  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  entry,  or  at  such 
earlier  date  as  he  may  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Acts  obtain  a 
patent  for  his  homestead. 

(e.)  When  the  settler  on  a  homestead  does  not  take  entry  for  the  pre-emption  lot 
to  which  he  has  a  right,  the  party  may  within  three  months  after  tho  settler's  right 
has  elapsed  pui  chase  the  same  at  $2  per  acre,  payable  in  cash  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

10.  In  consideration  of  having  colonized  his  tract  of  land  in  the  manner  set  forth 
in  sub-section  b  of  the  last  preceding  clause,  tho  party  shall  be  allowed  a  rebate  of  one- 
half  the  original  purchase-money  of  the  odd-numbered  sections  in  its  tract. 

(a.)  During  each  of  the  five  years  covered  by  the  contract  an  enumeration  shall 
be  made  of  tho  settlers  placed  by  the  party  in  its  tract,  in  accordance  with  sub-section 
b  of  clause  9  of  these  regulations,  and  for  each  bond  fide  settler  so  found  therein  a  re- 
bate of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  shall  be  credited  to  the  party ;  but  the  sum 
bo  credited  shall  not,  in  the  aggregate,  at  any  time  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  for  each  bond  fide  settler  found  within  the  tract,  in  accordance  with  the  said 
sub-section,  at  the  time  of  the  latest  enumeration. 

(6.)  On  the  expiration  of  the  five  years,  an  enumeration  shall  bo  made  of  the  bond 
fide  settlers  on  the  traot,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  as  many  in  number  and  placed 
in  the  manner  stipulated  for  in  sub-section  b  of  clause  9  of  these  regulations,  a  further 
and  final  rebate  of  $40  per  sottler  shall  bo  credited  to  the  party,  which  sum,  when 
added  to  those  previously  credited,  will  amount  to  one-half  of  the  purchase  money 
of  the  odd-numbered  sections  and  reduce  the  price  thereof  to  $1  per  acre.  But  if  it 
should  be  found  that  the  full  number  of  settlers  required  by  those  regulations  are  not 
on  the  tract,  or  are  not  placed  in  conformity  with  sub-section  b  of  clause  9  of  these 
regulations,  then  for  each  settler  fewer  than  the  required  number,  or  not  placed  in 
conformity  with  the  said  sub-section,  the  party  shall  forfeit  $160  of  rebate. 

(c.)  If  at  any  time  during  the  existence  of  the  contract  tho  party  shall  have 
failed  to  perform  any  of  the  conditions  thereof,  the  Governor  in  Council  may  cancel 
the  6ale  of  the  land  purchased  by  it,  and  deal  with  the  party  as  may  seem  meet  under 
the  circumstances. 
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(d.)  To  be  entitled  to  rebate,  the  party  shall  furnish  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  evidence  that  will  satisfy  him  that  the  tract  has  been  colonized  and  settled 
in  accordance  with  sub-section  b  of  clause  9  of  these  regulations. 

Plan  Number  Two. 

11.  To  encourage  settlement  by  capitalists  who  may  desire  to  cultivate  larger 
tarms  than  can  be  purchased  where  the  regulations  provide  that  two  settlers  shall 
be  placed  on  each  section,  agreements  may  be  entered  into  with  any  company  or 
person  (hereinafter  called  the  party)  to  colonize  and  settle  tracts  of  land  on  the 
following  conditions  : — 

(a.)  The  party  applying  must  satisfy  the  Government  of  its  good  faith  and 
ability  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  contained  in  these  regulations. 

(6.)  The  tract  of  land  granted  to  any  party  shall  be  in  Class  D. 

(c.)  All  the  land  within  the  tract  may  be  sold  to  the  party  at  two  dollars  per 
acre,  payable  in  cash,  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  contract.  The  party  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  pay  to  the  Government  five  cents  per  acre  for  the  survey  of  the  land 
purchased  by  it. 

(d.)  The  party  shall,  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  contract,  colonize  the 
township  or  townships  comprised  within  its  tract. 

(e.)  Such  colonization  shall  consist  in  placing  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  bond 
fide  settlers  within  each  township. 

12.  In  consideration  of  having  colonized  its  tract  of  land  in  the  manner  set  forth 
in  sub-section  e  of  the  last  preceding  clause,  the  party  shall  be  allowed  a  rebate  of 
one-half  of  the  original  purchase  money  of  its  tract. 

(a.)  During  each  of  the  five  years  covered  by  the  contract,  an  enumeration  shall 
be  made  of  the  settlers  placed  by  the  party  in  its  tract,  in  accordance  with  sub  section 
e  of  clause  11  of  these  regulations,  and  for  each  bond  fide  settler  so  found  therein  a 
rebate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  shall  be  repaid  to  the  party  ;  but  the  sums 
so  repaid  shall  not,  in  the  aggregate^  at  any  lime  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  for  each  bond  fide  settler  found  within  the  tract,  in  accordance  with  the  said 
sub-section  at  the  time  of  the  latest  enumeration. 

(6.)  On  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  an  enumeration  shall  be  made  of  the 
bond  fide  settlers  placed  by  the  party  in  its  tract,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  as  many 
in  number  and  placed  in  the  manner  stipulated  for  in  sub  section  e  of  clause  11  of 
these  regulations,  a  further  and  final  rebate  of  forty  dollars  per  settler  shall  be  repaid, 
which  sum,  when  added  to  those  previously  repaid  to  the  party,  will  amount  to  one- 
half  of  the  purchase  mosey  of  its  tract  and  reduce  the  price  thereof  to  one  dollar  per 
acre.  But  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  full  number  of  settlers  required  by  these 
regulations  are  not  on  the  tract,  or  are  not  placed  in  conformity  with  the  said  sub- 
section, then,  for  each  settler  fewer  than  the  required  number  or  not  settled  in  con- 
formity with  the  said  sub  section,  the  party  shall  forfeit  one  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  of  rebate. 

(c.)  To  be  entitled  to  rebate  the  party  shall  furnish  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
evidence  that  he  will  satisfy  him  that  the  tract  has  been  colonized  and  settled  in 
accordance  with  sub-section  e  of  clause  11  of  these  regulations. 

Official  Notice. 

13.  The  Government  shall  give  notice  in  the  Canada  Gazette  of  all  agreements 
entered  into  for  the  colonization  and  settlement  of  traces  of  land  under  the  foregoing 
plans,  in  order  that  the  public  may  respect  the  rights  of  the  purchasers. 

Timber  for  Settlers. 

14.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  may  direct  the  reservation  of  any  odd  or  even 
numbered  section  having  timber  upon  it,  to  provide  wood  for  homestead  settlers  on 
sections  without  it ;  and  each  such  settler  may,  where  the  opportunity  for  so  doing 
exists,  purchase  a  wood  lot,  not  exceeding  20  acres,  at  the  price  of  $5  per  acre  in  cash* 
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15.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  may  grant,  under  the  provisions  n-of  the 
Dominion  Lands  Act,  licenses  to  cut  timber  on  lands  within  surveyed  townships. 
The  lands  covered  by  such  licenses  are  thereby  withdrawn  from  homestead  and  pre- 
emption entry  and  from  sale. 

Pasturage  Lands. 

16.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Act  44  Tic,  cap.  16,  leases  of  tracts  for  grazing 
purposes  may  be  granted,  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a.)  Such  leases  to  be  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  and  no 
single  lease  shall  cover  a  greater  area  than  100,000  acres. 

(b.)  In  surveyed  territory,  the  land  embraced  by  the  lease  shall  be  described  in 
townships  and  sections.  In  unsurveyed  territory,  the  party  to  whom  a  lease  may  be 
promised  shall,  before  the  issue  of  the  lease,  cause  a  survey  of  the  tract  to  be  made,  at 
nis  own  expense,  by  a  Dominion  lands  surveyor,  under  instructions  from  the  Sur- 
veyor General ;  and  the  plan  and  field  notes  of  such  survey  shall  be  deposited  on 
record  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(c.)  The  lessee  shall  pay  an  annual  rental  at  the  rate  of  $10  for  every  1,000 
acres  embraced  by  his  lease,  and  shall  within  three  years  from  the  granting  of  the 
lease,  place  on  the  tract  one  head  of  cattle  for  every  ten  acres  of  land  embraced  by 
the  lease,  and  shall  during  its  term  maintain  cattle  thereon  in  at  least  that  pro- 
portion. 

(d)  After  placing  the  prescribed  number  of  cattle  upon  the  tract  leased,  the 
lessee  may  purchase  land  within  his  leasehold  for  a  home  farm  and  corral,  paying 
therefor  $2  per  acre  in  cash. 

(e.)  Failure  to  fulfil  any  of  the  conditions  of  his  lease  shall  subject  the  lessee  to 
forfeiture  thereof. 

17.  When  two  or  more  parties  apply  for  a  grazing  lease  of  the  same  land,  tenders 
shall  be  invited,  and  the  lease  shall  be  granted  to  the  party  offering  the  highest 
premium  therefor,  in  addition  to  the  rental.  The  said  premium  to  be  paid  before  the 
issue  of  the  lease. 

General  Provisions. 

18.  Payments  for  land  may  be  in  cash,  scrip  or  police  or  military  bounty  warrants. 

19.  These  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  lands  valuable  for  town  plots,  or  to  coal 
or  other  mineral  lands,  or  to  stone  or  marble  quarries,  or  to  lands  having  water 
power  thereon  ;  or  to  sections  11  and  29  in  each  township,  which  are  school  lands, 
or  sections  8  and  26,  which  belong  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

By  order, 

LINDSAY  EUSSELL,  Surveyor  General. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  23rd  December,  1881. 

^Resolutions  passed  at  a  largely  attended  meeting  representing  the  entire  District 
of  Lome,  North- West  Territories,  held  at  Prince  Albert,  N.W.T.,  8th 
October,  1881. 

1.  Whereas  land  was  reserved  for  railway  purposes,  only  as  late  as  May,  1881, 
and  previous  to  that  date  many  bond  fide  settlers  in  the  district  of  Lorne,  N.W.T., 
had  performed  homestead  duties,  on  odd-numbered  sections : 

EcsolveJ,  That  the  Eight  Honorable  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  be  requested 
to  grant  homestead  patents  to  suoh  settlers. 

2 .  Whereas  the  price  of  lands  for  pre-emption  and  purchase  was  largely  in- 
creased in  May,  1881,  and  many  persons  had  settled  in  the  district  of  Lorne,  N.W.T., 
previous  to  that  date  : 

Evolved,  That  the  Eight  Honorable  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  be  requested 
to  grant  to  such  settlers  their  lands  at  a  price  in  accordance  with  the  Order  in 
Council  existing  at  the  time  of  settlement. 
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3.  Whereas  the  Indian  title  in  this  district  or  territory  has  not  become  extinct, 

I  and  the  old  settlers  and  half-breed  population  of  Manitoba  were  granted  scrip  in 
commutation  of  such  title,  and  such  allowance  has  not  been  made  to  those  resident 
!  in  this  territory  : 

Kesolved,  That  the  Right  Honorable  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  be  requested 
;  to  grant  such  scrip  to  such  settlers,  thus  placing  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  thei 
i  confreres  in  Manitoba. 

4.  Whereas  many  persons  have  been  settled  on  land  in  this  district  for  three 
I  vears  and  more,  and  hare  performed  the  homestead  duties  required  by  law;  and 

j  many  persons  have  bought  land  from  such  settlers  depending  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  Government  for  security  in  their  holding  such  land  : 

Kosolved,  That  the  Right  Honorable  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  be  requested 
to  grant  patents  to  such  persons  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

5.  Whereas  previous  to  the  survey  of  this  section  of  country,  land  was  taken  up 
and  improved  by  bond  fide  letters,  and  on  the  surveys  being  made  they  found  them- 

I  selves  on  school  or  Hudson  Bay  Company's  lands  : 

Resolved,  That  such  occupant  be  secured  in  such  holding. 

6.  Whereas  the  lands  office  being  at  last  opened  : 

Resolved,  That  no  entries  of  land  claims  shall  be  made  until  a  satisfactory  reply 
I  has  been  received  to  the  above  resolution. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  the  member  for  the  district  of  Lome  be* 
t  requested  to  present  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  to  the  Right  Honorable  the 
I  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  obtain  a  reply  to  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  this  meeting. 

H.  MAOBEATH,  Secretary. 

Department  op  the  Interior,  22nd  November,  1881. 

Sir, — By  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
I  receipt  of  memorial,  handed  in  by  you,  of  certain  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
1  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Lorne  (which  you  represent  in  the  North- West 
I  Council),  held  at  Prince  Albert,  on  the  18th  October,  1881. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  involved  in  the  several  resolutions  contained  therein,  I 
I  am  to  say  as  follows  : — 

Resolution  No.  1.  The  holders  of  the  meeting  were  evidently  under  a  misappre- 
1  hension  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  withdrawal  of  odd-numbered  sections  from  home- 
1  stead  entry  was  ordered  by  Government.  It  was  on  the  9th  July,  1879,  that  an 
I  Order  in  Council  was  first  passed  to  that  effect,  and  it  was  made  public  in  the  Official 
I  Gazette,  and  generally  through  the  newspapers  of  the  Dominion. 

Those  who  were  actual  settlers  previous  to  that  time,  and  who  have  since  con- 
I  tinued  to  be  such  by  their  own  residence  on  and  cultivation  of  the  quarter- sections 
1  taken,  shall  be  allowed  homesteads  and  pre-emptions  as  if  the  sections  on  which  they 

I  settled  were  still  open  for  this  class  of  entries,  but  by  the  law  no  patent  can  issue 
■  until  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  after  the  date  of  entry.    Nothing  short  of  the 

II  authority  of  Parliament  could  permit  of  the  patent  being  granted  earlier. 

Resolution  No.  2.  The  request  contained  in  this  resolution  will  be  granted,  so  far 
I  as  concerns  quarter-sections  which  have  been  actually  settled  upon  and  improved,  on 
evidence  being  furnished  of  the  nature  of  such  settlement  and  extent  of  improvement 
j  j  satisfactory  to  the  Minister  being  requisite  in  each  case,  and  the  privilege  being 
i  j  granted  or  withheld  as  the  facts  may  warrant. 

Resolution  No.  3.  As  by  treaty  with  the  Indians  their  title  to  any  portion  of  the 
!  territory  included  within  the  district  of  Lorne  has  been  extinguished,  this  resolution 
I  would  need  explanation. 

Resolution  No.  4.  Answer  to  the  request  in  Resolution  No.  4  is  included  in 
:  j  replies  above. 

Resolution  No.  5.  The  law  provides  that  in  cases  where  an  actual  settler  occupies- 
I  and  cultivates  land  in  unsurveyed  territory,  which  proves  on  survey  to  be  a  quarter- 
section  of  school  land,  he  is  permitted  to  obtain  homestead  entry  therefor,  other  land 
I  being  selected  in  lieu  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  school  land. 
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In  cases  of  similar  settlement  on  Hudson  Bay  Company  lands,  the  option  rests 
"with  the  company  whether  or  not  to  surrender  the  land  and  accept  other  in  lieu 
thereof  from  the  Government. 

Hitherto,  in  cases  of  bond  fide  settlement  in  advance  of  survey  the  company  has 
always  consented  to  such  an  exchange. 

In  closing,  I  am  to  say  that  the  Minister  will  cause  enquiry  to  be  made  through, 
his  own  officers  with  reference  to  the  several  subjects  of  these  resolutions,  and  will, 
on  their  report,  have  such  action  taken  in  the  premises  as  may  be  in  accordance  with 
law  and  necessary. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

LINDSAY  EUSSELL,  Acting  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Hon.  Lawrence  Clarke,  Member  N.W.  Council,  at  Toronto. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  14th  April,  1882. 

Ser, — I  have  the  honor,  by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  the  25th  January  last,  having  further  reference 
to  the  memorial  handed  in  by  you  of  certain  resolutions  passed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  of  Lome,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Prince  Albert  on  the  18th  October,  1881. 
In  reply,  I  am  to  inform  you  that  the  Minister,  among  other  amendments  to  the 
Dominion  Lands  Act,  which  he  has  recently  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament, has  included  a  provision  for  the  case  of  settlers  who  have  complied  fully 
with  the  spirit  of  the  homestead  law  before  it  was  possible  for  them  to  obtain  regular 
entry.  The  other  points  raised  in  your  letter  are  reserved  for  the  Minister's  special 
consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  M.  BURGESS,  Secretary. 
Lawrence  Clarke,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  North- West  Council,  Carleton,  N.W.T. 

Carleton,  N.W.T.,  25th  January,  1882. 

Sia, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22nd 
November  last,  embodying  the  reply  of  the  Eight  Honorable  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  a  memorial  handed  in  by  me  of  certain  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Lorne,  held  at  Prince  Albert  on  the  18th  Octo- 
ber, 1881. 

With  regard  to  resolution  No.  3,  it  is  remarked  that : 

"  As  by  treaty  with  the  Indians,  their  title  to  any  portion  of  the  territory 
included  within  the  district  of  Lorne  has  been  extinguished,  this  resolution  would 
need  explanation." 

1  would  respectfully  submit,  that  the  Indian  title,  no  doubt,  has  been 
extinguished,  but  evidently  not  that  of  the  half-breed  residents  of  the  North-West 
Territories. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  repeatedly  acknowledged  the 
right  in  the  soil  of  the  half-breed  inhabitants,  as  is  proved 

By  the  Parliament  of  Canada  in  1870,  33  Victoria,  chap.  3,  section  31,  as  follows  : 
"  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  towards  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to 
the  lands  in  tho  Province  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  such  ungranted  lands  to  the 
extent  of  1,400,000  acres  thereof  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  the  half  breed  resi- 
dents, it  is  hereby  enacted  that  under  regulations  to  be  from  time  to  time  made  by  the 
Governor  General  of  Canada  in  Council,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  select  puch 
loin  or  tracts  in  such  part  of  the  Province  as  he  may  deem  expedient  to  the  extent 
aforesaid,  and  divide  the  sums  among  tho  children  of  the  half-breed  heads  of  families 
residing  in  the  Province  at  the  time  of  the  said  transfer  to  Canada,  and  the  same  shall 
be  granted  to  the  said  children,  respectively,  in  such  mode  and  in  such  condition  as  of 
settlement,  and  otherwise  as  the  Governor  General  in  Council  may,  from  time  to 
time,  determine." 
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In  1874  the  Parliament  of  Canada  passed  an  explanatory  Act  to  that  of  1870, 
and  by  37  Victoria,  chap.  20,  limit  the  grant  of  1,400,000  acres  to  tho  half-breed 
children  of  heads  of  families  residing  in  the  Province  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of 
the  country  to  Canada,  and  providing  for  the  granting  of  land  scrip  to  each  half-breed 
head  of  a  family  of  the  nominal  value  of  a  quarter-section  $160,  resident  in  Manitoba 
on  the  15th  July,  1870. 

In  all  treaties  made  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  with 
Indians,  the  half  breeds'  rights  to  participate  therein  was  acknowledged,  and  num- 
i  bers  of  these  people  were  admitted  into  treaties. 

The  Indian  Act  of  1876,  paragraph  e  of  sub  section  3,  specially  confirms  this 
right,  in  these  words  : — "  3.  The  term  Indian  means :  First.  Any  male  person  of 
Indian  blood  reputed  to  belong  to  a  particular  band.  Second.  Any  child  of  such 
person.    Third.  Any  wcman  who  is  or  was  lawfully  married  to  such  person. 

And  an  Act  assented  to  on  the  15th  May,  1879  styled  an  Act  to  amend  "  The 
Indian  Act  of  1876,"  1  paragraph  e  of  sub-section  3,  of  section  3  of  "  The  Indian 
Act,  1876  "  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  words: 

"  And  any  half- breed  who  may  have  been  admitted  into  a  treaty  shall  be  allowed 
1  to  withdraw  therefrom  in  refunding  all  annuity  money  received  by   him  or  her 
i  under  the  said  treaty,  or  suffering  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  land 
|or  scrip  which  such  half-breed  as  such  may  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Govern- 
ment.5' 

In  1879  the  Government  excluded  half-breeds  from  being  admitted  into  purely 
I  Indian  treaties,  and  in  the  same  year,  in  the  general  provisions  of  the  Consolidated 
[Act  of  1879,  in  section  125,  sub-section  e  there  is  provision  made: 

"  To  satisfy  any  claims  existing  in  connection  with  the  extinguishment  of  the 
|  Indian  title  preferred  by  half-breeds  resident  in  the  North-West  Territories  outside  of 
J  the  limits  of  Manitoba  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1870,  by  granting  land  to  such  per- 
jeons,  to  such  extent  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  expedient." 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  from  the  first  enactment  in  1870,  to  the  last  in 

■  1879,  the  rights  in  the  soil  of  the  half-breeds  have  been  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
[1  ment  and  provision  made  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  title. 

A  very  strong  memorial  on  this  subject  was  laid  before  the  North- West  Council 
Bat  its  last  meeting  in  Jane,  1881,  and  a  Eesolution  adopted  by  that  body  that  the 
I memorial  should  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  with  a  recom- 

■  mendation  that  His  Excellency  would  be  pleased  to  draw  the  attention  of  His 
I  Ministers  to  the  grievance  complained  of. 

At  Prince  Albert  on  the  19th  instant,  I  had  the  honor  of  reading  your  letter  to 
Ha  large  assembly  of  my  constituents,  when  much  satisfaction  was  testified  for  the 
Ij  concessions  made  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  with  regard  to  these  lands. 

A  strong  feeling  of  regret  at  the  same  time  was  expressed  that  the  law  debarred 
■the  pioneer  settlers  who  had  performod  all  settlement  duties  prior  to  the  opening  of 
■the  Lome  Lands  Office  from  obtaining  immediate  patents  for  their  lots,  and  a  confi- 
■dent  reliance  that,  on  further  consideration,  the  Eight  Honorable  the  Minister  of  the 
■Interior  would  have  the  law  amended  so  as  to  allow  of  this  just  grievance  being 
■redressed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  CLA.EKE, 
Member  North- West  Council  for  District  of  Lome, 
1  Lindsay  Eussell,  Esq  ,  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa* 

WTelegram.) 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  7  th  May,  1884. 

Has  Pearce  communicated  to  Prince  Albert  claimants  that  his  recommendation 
ihas  been  approved  ?    If  not,  it  will  be  done  from  here. 

JOHN  E.  HALL. 

*  |A,  Walsh,  Esq.,  Land  Commissioner,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

r 
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(Zelegram  ) 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  1st  August,  1884. 

Telegraph  if  Duck  was  instructed  respecting  modified  terms  to  Boydl  and  other 
Prince  Albert  claims. 

A.  M.  BUEGESS. 

To  A.  Walsh,  Esq.,  Commissioner  Dominion  Lands,  Winnipeg. 

(Private.) 

Quebec,  22nd  May,  1884. 

Dear  Mr.  Burgess, — I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  this  morning  from  a  party  in- 
terested in  the  Prince  Albert  lands  reported  on  by  Mr.  Pearce. 

If  upon  investigating  the  matter  you  find  that  those  whom  Pearce  proposes  "to 
charge  $2  per  acre  for  their  land  should  only  be  charged  $1,  make  the  change  at  once. 

D.  L.  MACPHEESON. 


DETAILED  REPORT 

(45c) 

Upon  all  claims  to  land  and  right  to  participate  in  the  North- West  Half- 
breed  G-rant  by  settlers  along  the  South  Saskatchewan  and  vicinity, 
west  of  Eange  26,  West  2nd  Meridian,  being  the  settlements  commonly 
known  as  St.  Louis  de  Langevin,  St.  Laurent  or  Batoche,  and  Duck 
Lake. 


Prince  Albert,  N.W.T.,  14th  December,  1885. 

Hon  Thomas  White,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  you  during  your  late  visit 
to  the  North-West,  that  I  should,  during  my  present  visit  to  this  district,  collect 
all  possible  information  regarding  the  alleged  causes  of  the  recent  unfortunate 
outbreak  in  the  North- West,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows:  The  six  alleged 
causes  are  the  following : 

1.  That  the  hall-breed  settlers  did  not  receive  patents  for  their  lands,  through 
delays,  the  fault  solely  of  the  Government,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
obtain  entry  for  the  lands  settled  upon  ; 

2.  That,  owing  to  the  system  of  surveys,  these  parties  were  unable  to  obtain  the 
land  they  had  settled  on  and  improved  prior  to  survey  ; 

3.  That  they  were  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  had  been  accorded  to  the  half- 
breeds  of  Manitoba ; 

4.  That  the  larjds  on  which  they  had  for  years  resided  had  been  sold  over  their 
heads  to  others,  chiefly  speculators  ; 

5.  That  the  timber  duos  have  proved  very  onerous  to  them,  and  were  a  grave 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  ;  and 

6.  That  the  dues  for  cutting  hay  on  Government  lands  were  also  onerous,  and  a 
cause  of  great  dissatisfaction. 

The  half-breed  outbreak  has  been  confined  wholly  to  those  living  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  Eiver,  above  Kange  26,  west  of  2nd  Meridian,  and  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  and  immediately  west  of  that  river,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Duck 
Lake,  as  shown  by  the  lists  enclosed,  prepared  with  great  care  and  from  the  best 
information  possible.    Louis  Marion,  a  very  intelligent  half-breed,  who  has  lived  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Duck  Lake  since  1880 ;  Louis  Schmidt,  a  half-breed,  who  lived  from 
1881  to  1884  in  Township  45,  Eango  1,  west  3rd;  Baptiste  Bjyer,  a  half-breed, 
who  during  the  past  ten  vears  has  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Batoche ;  and  George 
Duck,  lately  Agent  of  Dominion  Lands,  Prince  Albei  t,  are  my  authorities  for  other 
information  than  that  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  affidavits  of  the  parties 
themselves,  it  being  necessary  to  obtain  information  from  other  sources  than  the  said 
affidavits,  as  many  of  the  claimants  have  not  come  forward,  although  repeatedly 
requested'to  do  so,  and  give  evidence  in  support  of  their  land  claims.  The  lists  include, 
I  think,  every  half-breed  who  is  a  settler  on  or  claimant  to  land  in  that  district,  and 
who  with  their  families  constituted  probably  upwards  of  95  per  cent,  ot  the  half- 
breeds  who  took  an  active  part,  as  followers  of  Kiel,  in  the  late  outbreak.  The 
remainder  were  strangers  who  had  no  interest  in  the  country  or  cause,  but  were 
attracted  by  the  excitement  and  pillage  incident  to  all  such  outbreaks  ;  some  few 
probably  took  part  because  their  own  hearts  were  in  it. 

During  my  first  visit  to  Prince  Albert,  in  August,  1883,  I  int  tructed  Mr. 
Gauvreau,  then  Assistant  Agent,  a  French  Canadian,  to  visit  every  French  settler, 
half-breed  or  otherwise,  in  the  district,  ascertain  what  particular  quarter  section  he 
was  od,  and  urge  him  to  make  entry.  This  he  did  ;  but,  although  the  Eoman  Catholic 
priest  urged  them  in  a  like  manner,  for  some  reason  or  other  they  failed  to  do  so. 
Some  were  deterred  through  ignorance,  thinking  that  tbey  would  have  to  pay  taxes; 
others  have  stated  that  they  feared  if  they  did  so  the  Government  might  call  upon  them 
to  bear  arms,  but  against  what  foe  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  clear  to  them. 
Like  all  ignorant  people,  a  few  designing,  mischievous  men  who  have  their  ear,  can 
work  on  their  ignorance  and  prejudices  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  selfish  ends. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  those  who  settled  subsequent  to  survey 
along  the  South  Saskatchewan  River.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  Dominion  Lands 
Act  which  has  ever  been  in  force  has  contained  a  provision  making  it  an  illegal  .pro- 
ceeding to  settle  on  land  subsequent  to  survey  without  first  obtaining  entry  thereto, 
the  necessity  of  which  is  obvious,  maDy  of  them  have  done  so,  while  others  have 
squatted  on  odd  sections,  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  school  lands,  knowing  that 
they  were  set  apart  and  not  open  for  homestead  entry.  It  is  said  that  they  were 
urged  to  settle  in  this  manner  by  certain  parties  who  for  some  reason  or  another 
thought  it  advisable  to  concentrate  settlement  along  the  banks  of  the  river  as  much 
as  possible.  While  on  this  point  it  might  be  as  well  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  contention  has  always  been  for  ten  chain  lots,  and  that  many  have  preferred 
and  all  would  prefer,  if  the  land  were  available,  claims  of  twenty  chains ;  whereas, 
many  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  have  preferred  claims  and  entered  by  quarter- 
sections,  thus  by  their  own  acts  protesting  against  the  ten  chain  contention* 

Another,  and  the  strongest  point,  is  that  except  in  the  cases  of  the  claimants  to 
those  portions  of  Sections  1,  2,  11  and  12,  lying  east  of  the  Saskatchewan  in  Township 
45,  Range  1,  west  3rd,  every  other  settler  could  practically  obtain  what  he  desired 
by  taking  legal  sub-divisions  or  portions  thereof,  as  has  since  been  done.  I  explained 
this  to  the  Rev.  Pere  Andre,  in  an  interview  which  I  had  with  l  im  in  the  autumn 
of  1883,  as  I  also  did  to  the  Rev.  Pere  Yegreville  and  Mr.  Charles  Nolin,  in  an 
interview  in  January,  1 884.  In  fact,  whenever  the  question  came  up  I  urged  these 
people  to  take  their  claims  in  this  way  if  they  insisted  in  settling  in  this  manner, 
thus  saving  the  expense  of  a  re-survey  and  the  delay  incident  to  the  same,  stating 
also  that  the  Government,  having  once  surveyed  the  country,  would  not  be  justified 
in  going  to  the  expense  of  a  re-survey,  merely  to  suit  the  ideas  of  those  who  settled 
subsequent  to  such  survey,  and,  further,  that  those  who  were  there  prior  to  the  survey 
woula  have  strong  grounds  for  insisting  on  entry  being  given  as  the  law  and  system 
of  survey  required,  viz  ,  by  quarter  section.  If  the  Government  in  these  cases  made 
a  re-survey  at  the  public  expense,  every  other  community  and  settlement  throughout 
the  whole- country  would  have  as  good  grounds  for  having  surveys  changed  to  suit 
their  convenience,  whims,  or  caprice.  Other  officials  of  the  Government  have  also 
explained  this  to  them.  In  all  the  interviews  with  these  people  they  stated  that  they 
had  been  promised  a  river-lot  survey.  They  seem  to  have  based  this  assertion  on 
43—22 
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the  promises  made  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  Eev.  Pere  Leduo  and  Mr. 
Malouey,  of  St.  Albert,  which  was  that  when  several  had  settled  together  prior  to 
survey,  and  whose  holdings  could  not  be  made  to  conform  to  the  sectional  system  of 
survey,  in  such  cases  the  river  lot  system  of  survey  would  be  adopted.  Attention 
should  be  particularly  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  all  the  petitions  and  letters  pre- 
sented by  Pere  Leduc  and  Mr.  Maloney  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  not  the  slight- 
est mention  is  made  of  the  settlers  on  the  South  Saskatchewan  desiring  river  lots. 
They  represented  the  settlers  at  St.  Albert,  Edmonton  and  Fort  Saskatchewan.  In  the 
petition  presented  by  Pere  Leduc  and  Mr.  Maloney  the  settlers  ask  treatment  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  granted  the  settlers  in  Manitoba,  and  also  at  Prince  Albert 
in  the  North- West.  This  treatment  had  been  granted  to  the  settlers  on  tho  South 
Saskatchewan  in  the  river  lot  survey  of  the  parish  of  St.  Laurent.  Some  considerable 
delay  in  granting  entry  occurred  owing  to  "  One  Arrow's"  Indian  reserve  coming 
so  close  to  the  river  that  many  of  the  lots  could  not  have  their  two  miles,  which  the 
settlers  insisted  on  having.  To  this  the  consent  of  the  Indians  had  first  to  be  obtained 
and  the  necessary  change  in  the  survey  effected  and  the  plans  prepared,  so  that  it 
was  not  till  .November,  1884,  that  the  office  was  in  a  position  to  grant  entry. 

Along  the  South  Saskatchewan,  outside  the  parish  of  St.  Laurent,  prior  to  the 
survey,  there  were  only  seventeen  fanilies  settled,  and  they  extended  along  60  miles 
of  the  banks  of  the  river  (counting  both  banks).  The  contention  that  the  expense  of 
a  survey  into  river  lots  of  that  area  should  have  been  made  to  suit  that  number  of 
settlers  is  absurd.  Further,  there  is  yet  no  evidence  to  show  that  such  a  survey  was 
desired,  in  fact  the  actions  of  the  majority  would  indicate  the  contrary.  Everyone 
of  them  could  have  obtained  entry  by  a  quarter  or  half  oi  a  half-section,  covering  all 
their  improvements,  without  interfering  with  the  claims  of  others.  The  lists  show  who 
those  seventeen  were. 

In  March,  1884,  I  instructed  Mr.  George  Duck  (the  plan  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Laurent  having  just  been  received,  the  change  in  the  survey  of  the  Indian  reserve, 
however,  not  being  effected  until  the  following  November)  to  proceed  to  that  parish 
to  take  evidence  in  support  of  those  claims  there,  and  all  others  above  and  below  the 
same.  He  engaged  the  services  of  the  Kev.  Pere  Andre  to  assist  him  in  explaining 
to  these  people  the  object  of  his  visit ;  he  obtained  application  from  nearly  all  the 
claimants,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  settlement  down  to  the  south-  limit  of  Town- 
ship 45,  Bange  1,  west  3rd.  In  this  township,  owing  to  a  bend  in  the  river, 
there  were  several  disputed  claims,  which  at  the  time  could  only  be  arranged  by 
making  a  traverse  of  the  improvements,  which  is  now  being  done.  If,  at  the  time  of 
survey,  these  claimants  in  said  portion  of  Township  45  had  furnished  the  surveyors 
with  the  information  necessary  to  adjust  their  claims,  they  could  have  been  settled 
so  soon  as  this  township  was  open  for  entry,  viz.,  September,  1881 ;  but,  since 
then,  through  transfers  and  settlement  by  others  thereon,  they  have  become  very 
complicated.  If,  at  any  time  since  then,  1hese  parties  in  said  portion  of  Township  45, 
had  united  and  furnished  the  Department,  by  means  of  survey,  with  the  information 
necessary,  the  whole  matter  might  have  been  arranged  and  entry  granted  long  since. 
Below  that  point  the  settlers  had  taken  up  their  claims  in  such  a  way  that,  with  the 
information  on  the  township  map,  the  river  keeping  across  the  entire  lands  claimed 
in  an  almost  due  easterly  course,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  visit  them  on  the 
ground  to  adjust  the  claims ;  these  parties  it  was  thought  would  be  able  to  state,  on 
application  at  the  office,  what  lands  were  claimed  by  them.  Many,  although  notified 
to  make  their  applications  for  entry,  refused  to  do  so,  in  some  cases  purposely 
leaving  their  houses  when  visited  for  that  purpose,  and  acting  in  this  manner 
although  urged  by  their  priests  and  others  to  do  as  requested. 

The  information  and  evidence  obtained  by  Mr.  Duck  having  reached  Winnipeg 
in  June,  shortly  after  I  had  started  for  Edmonton  and  Battleford  to  investigate  and 
adjust  the  squatters'  claims  in  those  localities,  Mr.  Walsh  deemed  it  -advisable 
they  should  not  bo  acted  upon  by  the  Land  Board  in  my  absence.  On  my  return  to 
Winnipeg,  late  ic  the  autumn,  they  were  taken  up  and  the  necessary  recommenda- 
tions made;  and  between  the  27th  February  and  the  6th  March,  1885,  all  the 
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claimants  were  notified  to  come  forward  and  make  entry;  and  those  who  were 
entitled  to  patent,  having  resided  on  their  claims  three  years,  wore  informed  that 
upon  their  applying  for  patent  the  same  would  issue  without  delay.  Only  one 
entry  has  since  been  made,  and  that  was  by  the  Rev.  Pere  Moulin,  ou  behalf  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Kevs.  Peres  Oblats. 

For  convenience  the  lists  have  been  divided  into  three  classes,  and  I  trust  that 
the  information  contained  in  such  lists  of  claimants  before  referred  to,  and  the 
remarks  thereon,  will  be  found  sufficiently  full  and  explicit.  These  three  classes 
are  as  follows  i — 

1.  Those  who  settled  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Duck  Lake,  who,  since  September,  1881,  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  entry  for  their  lands  and  apply  for  their  patents  so  soon  as  the  necessary 
three  years'  residence  had  been  completed,  so  that  the  question  of  surveys  or  patents 
does  not  affect  any  in  this  list. 

There  are  in  this  list  75  residents  as  claimants.  Of  these  14  had  settled  prior 
to  the  survey  having  been  made  on  the  ground,  2  of  whom  have  not  yet  made 
entry.  Prior  to  the  land  being  open  for  entry,  and  subsequent  to  the  field  work 
being  done,  the  records  of  the  Prince  Albert  office  show  that  four  other  parties  had 
squatted  on  the  land,  none  of  whom  have  yet  made  entry,  although  for  four  years 
they  could  have  done  so  any  day  they  applied. 


In  1881  eniry  was  made  by  ,   2  persons. 

1882  do    21  do 

1883  do   23  do 

1884  do   8  do 

1885  do    1  do 


This  makes  a  total  of  55  claimants  of  this  class  who  made  entry,  leaving  20  who  have 
not  yet  made  entry. 

Of  those  who  effected  entry  12  were  natives  of  England,  Switzerland,  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Ontario  or  Quebec. 

Three  claimants  have  lands  elsewhere,  either  entered  as  a  homestead  claimed  by 
virtue  of  squatting,  or  having  been  squatted  upon  by  others  and  purchased  by  them 
therefrom . 

Nine  have  made  application  for  patent,  and  to  eight  of  them  patents  have 
issued,  one  application  not  having  been  approved  on  account  of  insufficient  improve- 
ments. 

2.  List  of  claimants  to  land  along  both  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  River  south  of 
Township  45,  Range  1,  Section  11,  W.  3rd. 

The  line  is  drawn  south  of  this  township,  because  in  it  the  river  makes  a  bend 
of  nearly  90°  to  the  east ;  above  the  bend  the  course  of  the  river  is  very  nearly  due 
north,  and  below  the  bend  nearly  due  east.  As  has  been  already  explained,  this 
enabled  the  claims  to  be  laid  out  with  a  width  of  10  chains  fronting  on  the  river, 
and  to  be  allotted  by  legal  ssnb-divisions  or  fractional  portions  thereof  without 
requiring  a  survey  on  the  ground.  This  list  includes  the  claims  of  338  settlers,  of 
whom  4H  are  on  lots  in  the  parish  of  St.  Laurent,  which  parish  contains  71  lots,  and  of 
which  the  survey  was  completed  in  18i9,  but,  owing  to  the  dispute  between  the  set- 
tlers and  "  One  Arrow  "  Indians  about  the  location  of  the  Indian  reserve,  as  has  been 
already  rnentioaed,  it  was  not  till  November,  1884,  that  entries  could  be  granted  them. 
When  the  plan  was  sent  to  the  agent,  in  March,  1884,  so  much  time  had  elapsed  after 
the  survey  had  been  done  on  the  ground  that  it  was  feared  complication  might  arise, 
and,  as  the  result  proved,  disputes  over  certain  of  the  claims  had  arisen ;  therelore,  I, 
at  that  date,  verbally  instructed  Mr.  Duck  not  to  grant  entry  until  he  had  gone 
through  the  entire  parish,  and  obtained  the  evidence  necessary  to  adjust  such  disputes. 
So  much  time  had  been  occupied  in  obtaining  the  requisite  evidence,  as  has  been 
explained,  that  the  parties  wire  not  notified  till  late  in  the  following  February  or 
early  in  March,  none  later  than  the  6th  March,  to  come  forward  and  make  entry. 
Out  of  the  138  only  one  has  done  so  up  to  this  date, 
43— 22£ 
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Of  the  89  remaining  claimants,  15  had  settled  prior  to  survey,  8  of  whom  had 
made  entries  according  to  sectional  survey,  and  are  as  follows : — 

Joseph  .baranteau,  entered  20th  October,  1882  j  patent  issued  10th  November, 
1884. 

Isidore  Dumont,  jun.,  entered  16th  February,  1883  ;  patent  issued  17th  May,  1884. 
Isidore  Dumont,  sen.,  entered  19th  November,  1883 ;  patent  issued  9th  May,  1884, 
Abram  Belanger,  entered  2nd  June,  1884 ;  patent  issued  8th  November,  1884. 
Pierre  Garriepy,  entered  23rd  February,  1883. 
Rev.  Pere  Fourmond,  entered  26th  October,  1882. 
Alex.  P.  Fisher,  entered  22nd  January,  1883. 
Gabriel  Dumont,  entered  1st  March,  1883. 

Isidore  Dumont,  sen.,  was  the  father  of  Gabriel  Dumont  (Kiel's  commander-in- 
chief)  and  of  Isidore  Dumont,  jun. 

In  what  is  known  as  the  Tourond  settlement,  near  Fish  Creek,  12  had  made 
entries  according  to  the  sectional  survey,  as  follows : — 


Calixte  Tourond,  Township 

Pierre  Tourond  do 

Patrice  Tourond  do 

Maurice  Henry  do 

Napoleon  Venne  do 

Roger  Goulet  do 

William  Fidler  do 

Pierre  Bellegarde  do 

Toussaint  Laplante  do 

David  Tourond  do 

Josephte  Tourond  do 

Elzear  Tourond  do 


41,  Eange  1,  W.  3,  entered  3rd  March,  1884. 

41      do  1,  W.  3  do  10th  March,  1884. 

41     do  1,  W.  3  do  3rd  March,  1884. 

41     do  1,  W.  3  do  12th  June,  1884. 

42a   do  1,  W.  3  do  15th  March,  1884. 

42a   do  1,  W.  3  do  15th  March,  1884. 

42a    do  1,  W.  3  do  26th  March,  1884. 

42a   do  1,  W.  3  do  26th  March,  1884. 

41     do  2,  W.  3  do  2nd  June,  1884. 

41      do  2,  W.  3  do  10th  March,  1884. 

41   .  do  2,  W.  3  do  3rd  March,  1884. 

41     do  2,  W.  3  do  3rd  March,  1884. 


These  are  not  exactly  on  the  river,  but  in  the  vicinity. 
In  this  list  34  had  resided  on  their  lands  three  years. 

The  remaining  58  settled  subsequent  to  survey  without  obtaining  entry,  and 
insisted  on  having  the  survey  changed  to  suit  their  ideas. 

Out  of  the  138  claimants,  36  failed  to  furnish  any  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  claims  ;  8  had  made  entry,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  12  in  the  Tourond 
settlement,  made  20  in  all,  any  of  whom  when  entitled  to  patent  could  have  obtained 
it  on  application  ;  leaving  74  claimants  who  had  filed  evidence  of  occupation  in 
the  spring  of  1884,  and  8  who  had  made  application,  but  who  had  made  no  settle- 
ment on  the  land. 

In  this  list,  those  who  had  filed  evidence  settled  in  the  following  years  : 

Within  the  Parish  Survey.  Outside. 


In 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


,  0 

■  0 
,  0 

,  1 

■  2 
,  1 

2 
2 
0 
,  6 
,16 
.  7 
,  0 


37  37 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  whole  list  34  had  resided  3  years  on  the  land.  If 
there  were  any  more  it  is  wholly  their  own  fault  that  the  Department  was  not  sei 


zed 
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of  sufficient  information  to  know  whether  they  were  entitled  to  patents  or  not. 
Twenty  of  these  were  within  the  river  lot  survey,  and  the  delay  in  according  entry 
thereto  has  already  been  explained  ;  the  remaining  14  could  long  ere  this  have  had 
entry  if  they  wished. 

3.  List  of  claimants  to  land  along  the  south  bank,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
South  Saskatchewan  Eiver,  below  the  south  limit  of  Township  45,  Range  1,  west 
3rd,  known  as  St.  Louis  de  Langevin,  ^hich  list  includes  45  claimants  in  all. 

Of  these  patents  has  issued  to  one,  Michael  Canny. 

Nine  of  these  have  had  opportunity  to  make  entry  since  September,  1881,  but 
only  one  has  done  so — the  said  Michael  Canny.  Canny  appeared  before  me  in 
January  or  February,  1884,  and  made  his  application  for  patent,  by  quarter  sections ; 
his  neighbors,  Lepine,  Nolin,  Dumais  and  others,  protested,  on  the  ground  that 
Canny  had  agreed  with  them  that  he  would  not  make  entry.  They  stated  that  they 
had  all  agreed  not  to  make  entry,  thinking  that,  by  such  a  course,  the  Government 
ultimately  would  re-survey  the  land  along  the  river  into  river  lots.  Four  of  them 
have  preferred  claims,  two  through  purchase,  the  other  two  through  their  own 
actions  ;  but  these  come  within  the  disputed  portion  in  Township  45,  Eange  1,  west 
3rd,  already  alluded  to.  Entry  could  not  be  given  on  account  of  these  parties  not 
having  furnished  the  information  required  to  adjust  their  dispute.  Of  the  remaining 
32,  4  made  entry  in  1883,  shortly  after  the  land  was  open  for  entry ;  2  made  entry  in 
1885.  The  remainder  have  not  yet  applied  for  entry,  but  have  furnished  this  month 
the  evidence  necessary  to  enable  the  Department  to  know  what  lands  are  claimed  by 
them. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  that  the  part  of  Township  45,  Range  28,  west  2nd 
lying  south  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  though  not  surveyed  till  1882,  had  its  west 
limit  run  in  1877,  and  the  part  north  of  the  river  was  surveyed  in  1878,  so  that  anyone 
settling  in  the  portion  south  of  the  river  since  1878,  which  was  open  for  entry  only 
in  1883,  could  have  readily  ascertained  upon  what  lands  he  was  situated. 

Thirteen  of  the  55  claimants  were  on  the  land  prior  to  survey,  or  at  least  before 
the  land  was  open  for  entry,  and  could  have  obtained  entry  at  any  time  on  applica- 
tion ;  3  settled  on  the  land'in  1872. 

1  settled  on  land  in  1879. 
3  do  18P0. 

6  do  1882. 

12  do  1833. 

3  do  1884. 

4  do  1885. 

Thirteen  have  not  yet  begun  residence  but  are  merely  claimants,  6  have  made 
homestead  entry,  so  that  in  March,  1885,  there  were  only  7  who  by  length  of  residence 
were  entitled  to  patents  and  who  could  have  obtained  them  if  they  had  conformed  to 
survey,  and  their  right  not  disputed  by  others ;  4  however  were  thus  disputed  as  has 
already  been  mentioned. 

Out  of  the  258  claimants  included  in  the  3  lists,  40  had  resided  on  their  claims 
3  years,  20  could  not  obtain  entry  on  account  of  the  disputed  boundary  between  the 
parish  of  St.  Laurent  and  u  One  Arrow  "  Indian  reserve,  as  heretofore  explained,  4 
were  the  disputed  claims  on  Township  45,  Range  1,  west  3rd,  also  explained,  and  the 
remaining  lb  could  have  effected  entry  and  made  application  if  they  had  so  desired. 
The  20  claimants  in  the  parish  of  St.  Laurent  were  notified  not  later  than  the  6th 
March,  1885,  that  they  could  make  entry  and  obtain  patents. 

But  going  back  to,  say  6th  March,  1884,  and  assuming  that  the  delay  in  granting 
entries  in  St.  Laurent  parish  was  wholly  the  fault  of  the  Government,  we  find  that 
at  that  date  only '10,  or  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  253  claimants  were  entitled  to 
patents. 

Out  of  the  258  claimants,  175  are  Manitoba  half-breeds;  24  are  enumerated  as 
North- West  half-breeds ;  18  are  enumerated  as  doubtful,  whether  Manitoba,  North- 
West,  American  or  treaty-taking  .half-breeds ;  39  are  American  treaty-taking  half- 
hreeds  and  others  who  are  not  half-breeds. 
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Of  the  24  enumerated  as  North-West  half-breeds,  8  failed  to  appear  before  the 
Half-Bi  eed  Commission,  and  as  neither  descendants  of  them  nor  heirs  thereto  appeared 
it  may  bo  safely  argued  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  any  rights  as  North- West 
half-breeds. 

Of  the  18  enumerated  as  doubtful,  16,  or  any  descendants  or  heirs  of  them,  failed 
to  appear  before  the  Half-Breed  Commission,  leaving  4  who  possibly  are  North-West 
half-breeds. 

Deducting  the  8  who  failed  to  appear  and  adding  the  4  doubtful  ones  who 
possibly  are  genuine,  gives  20  North-West  half-breeds,  being  less  than  8  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

Taking  all  who  are  enumerated  as  North-West  half-breeds,  and  assuming  those 
considered  as  doubtful,  if  correctly  placed,  would  leave  about  the  same  proportion,  so 
that  less  than  10  per  cent,  are  North-West  half-breeds. 

Taking  all  who  are  enumerated  as  North-West  half-breeds  and  doubtful,  would 
make  44,  which  is  but  17  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  total  number  of  applicants  of  male  adults  before  the  Half-Breed  Commission 
at  Duck  Lake  and  Batoche  were  15,  women  and  children  52. 

Now  we  come  to  Kiel's  councillors  and  loaders  in  the  agitation,  other  than  Eiel 
himself. 

Gabriel  Dumont,  councillor  in  chief,  a  North-West  half-breed,  had  made  entry 
for  his  land  on  the  1st  March,  1883,  and  if  entitled  to  patent  could  have  obtained  it. 

Joseph  Delorme,  second  in  command,  a  Manitoba  half-breed,  first  made 
improvements  on  his  claim  in  1882  and  begun  residence  the  same  year ;  the  total 
value  of  the  improvements  on  his  claim  is  $450.00.  As  he  settled  subsequent  to  sur- 
vey he  could  have  obtained  entry  had  he  conformed  to  the  survey  as  made. 

Philip  Grarnot,  a  native  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  first  began  residence  on  a 
claim  purchased  from  Charles  Nolin  in  1883,  the  improvements  were  valued  by  him 
at  $900.00,  and  as  he  settled  subsequent  to  survey  he  could  have  obtained  entry  had 
he  conformed  to  survey. 

Baptiste  Boucher,  a  Manitoba  half-breed,  first  came  to  the  Saskatchewan  in  1882, 
and  has  never  applied  for  entry. 

Moses  Ouellette,  a  Manitoba  half-breed,  refused  to  appear  to  give  evidence,  so  I 
cannot  state  as  to  his  land  claims,  except  that  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  he  was  a 
resident  on  a  river  lot  in  the  parish  of  St.  Laurent. 

Baptiste  Paranteau,  a  Manitoba  half-breed,  has  been  living  on  his  claim,  a  river 
lot  in  the  parish  of  St.  Laurent,  since  1872. 

Pierre  Paranteau,  sen.,  a  Manitoba  half-breed,  first  settled  on  a  river  lot  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Laurent  in  1882. 

Emmanuel  Champagne,  a  North-West  half-breed,  first  settled  on  the  land 
claimed  by  him  in  1877,  a  river  lot  in  the  parish  of  St.  Laurent. 

Norbert  Delorme,  a  Manitoba  half-breed,  first  settled  on  a  river  lot  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Laurent  in  1880. 

iEneas  Poitras,  sen.,  a  Manitoba  half-breed,  first  settled  on  his  claim  in  1875,  and 
could  have  made  entry  and  obtained  patent  since  early  in  1884,  if  he  had  so  desired. 

Joseph  Vandalle,  a  Manitoba  half-breed,  first  settled  on  the  land  claimed  by  him 
in  1882,  and  could  have  made  entry  had  he  conformed  to  survey  as  made  prior  to  his 
settlement. 

Pierre  Henry,  a  Manitoba  half-breed,  first  settled  on  his  claim  in  1882,  camo  to 
the  Saskatchewan  in  the  same  year,  could  have  made  entry  had  he  conformed  to  the 
survey  as  made. 

Francois  Fiddler,  a  Manitoba  half-breed,  settled  not  prior  to  1882,  abstained 
from  giving  evidence,  could  have  obtained  entry  had  he  conformed  to  survey  made 
at  the  time  of  his  settlement. 

David  Tourond,  a  Manitoba  half-breed,  had  a  homestead  entry  in  Township  41, 
Eango  2,  West  3rd,  made  entry  on  the  10th  March,  1884;  first  came  to  the  Saskat- 
chewan in  1882. 
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Calixte  TouroDd,  a  Manitoba  half  breed,  had  a  homestead  entry  in  Township  41, 
Range  3,  West  3rd,  made  entry  3rd  March,  1884 ;  first  came  to  the  Saskatchewan  in 
1882. 

Maxime  Lepine,  a  Manitoba  half-breed,  settled  on  land  subsequent  to  survey, 
but  it  being  a  school  section  and  he  knowing  it  was  such,  could  not  obtain  entry, 
desired  that  it  be  given  as  a  river  lot,  though  from  sales  he  has  made  to  others  ho 
originally  must  have  claimed  at  least  40  chains. frontage  on  the  river. 

Alexander  Fisher,  a  Manitoba  half-breed  made  a  homestead  entry  and  had  been 
told,  prior  to  outbreak,  that  he  could  have  his  patent  any  time  he  applied  for  it. 

Philip  Gariiepy,  a  Manitoba  half-breed,  had  claims  on  the  river,  one  of  which 
he  sold  to  Hay  ter  Reed  in  18*78.  This  claim,  according  to  the  description,  would  also 
cover  parts  of  the  claims  of  several  other  settlers  and  contained  400  acres;  another 
claim  was  also  sold  by  him  to  T.  J.  Agnew  for  $2,000  in  1882,  which  is  described  as 
the  S.  J,  Section  12,  Township  45,  Range  1,  West  3rd ;  he  then  went  and  squatted  on 
land  in  about  Township  43,  Range  27,  West  2nd,  but  neither  himself  nor  family  have 
ever  preferred  any  evidence  in  support  of  same  though  knowing  it  was  surveyed. 

Charles  Nolin,  a  Manitoba  half-breed,  at  one  time  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Manitoba.  He  left  Manitoba  in  18*78  or  18*79  and  settled  at  Touchwood  Hills;  after 
residing  there  for  some  time  he  sold  the  claim  upon  which  he  had  been  living  and, 
in  1882,  moved  on  to  a  claim  in  Township  42,  Range  1,  West  3rd,  then  surveyed.  Ho 
lived  a  year  on  this  land  and  then  sold  his  claim  to  Philip  G-arnot,  the  secretary  of 
Riel's  council,  and  in  1883  squatted  on  Section  11,  Township  45,  Range  28,  West 
2nd,  a  school  section,  and  then  surveyed. 

Michel  Dumas,  a  Manitoba  half- breed,  first  came  to  the  country  in  1880,  settled 
on  Section  11,  Township  45,  Range  28,  West  2nd,  and  sold  his  clai m  to  Thomas 
McKay  in  1882 ;  never  applied  for  entry. 

Napoleon  Nault,  a  Manitoba  half-breed,  a  cousin  of  Riel,  and  who,  with  Lepine^ 
is  said  to  have,  on  the  suggestion  of  Riel  himself  during  his  visit  to  Manitoba  in 
1883,  started  the  agitation  and  so  shaped  matters  that  a  delegation  was  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Montana  and  invite  him  to  come  and  head  the  movement  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan, first  came  to  the  district  in  18*78 ;  had  two  claims,  one  lot  26,  St.  Laurent 
parish,  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite.  He  might  havo 
made  entry  for  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  which  has  been  opened  for 
entry  since  September,  1881.  He  lived  on  this  claim  for  some  time,  and  in  188S& 
removed  to  lot  26,  St.  Laurent,  upon  which  he  continued  to  reside  up  to  the  time  of 
the  outbreak. 

Of  the  21  enumerated,  which  includes  all  those  prominent  in  the  movement  and 
instigators  of  the  outbreak : — 

One  was  a  native  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

One  was  a  North- West  half-breed,  and  19  were  Manitoba  half-breeds  who  had 
received  their  lands  and  scrip  under  the  Manitoba  Act  in  Manitoba,  as  either  heads 
of  families  or  as  minors. 

Four  had  obtained  entry  and  could  have  obtained  patents  if  entitled  thereto. 

Eleven  settled  subsequent  to  survey,  and  could  have  obtained  entry  at  the  date 
of  settlement  had  they  conformed  to  the  survey  as  then  made. 

Five  were  settled  on  river  lots  in  St.  Laurent  parish,  and  early  in  March,  1885, 
they  were  notified  to  come  forward  and  make  entry  and  obtain  patents  if  entitled 
thereto.  They  were  assured  in  May,  1884,  by  Mr.  George  Duck  and  by  myself  in 
January  and  February  preceding,  that  entry  would  be  granted  tbem  shortly. 

One  (Philip  Garriepy)  had  already  disposed  of  two  land  claims,  one  for  the  con- 
sideration of  $2,000,  and  had  afterwards  squatted  on  surveyed  lands  without  applying 
for  entry. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  location  of  the  land  office  at  Prince  Albert  was 
inconvenient  to  these  people.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  objection  to  making  entry 
was,  to  some  considerable  extent,  caused  by  certain  parties  who  thought  that  ulti- 
mately the  Government  would  by  such  a  course  be  compelled  to  establish  a  land 
agency  at  Batoche,  and  one  of  themselves  constituted  agent.    All  the  half-breeds  in 
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the  Prince  Albert  district  freight  more  or  less.  The  headquarters  for  freighting  is 
at  Prince  Albert,  where  they  deliver  the  freight  and  are  paid,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  half-breed  male  adult  in  the  district  who  does  not  at  least  once,  and  many  of  them 
several  times  in  every  year,  visit  Prince  Albert. 

These  people  are  frequently  buying  and  selling  their  claims  prior  to  survey  or 
«ntry,  or  previous  to  obtaining  a  recommendation  for  patent,  and  no  amount  of 
explanation  seems  to  make  them  understand  that  such  transfers  are  illegal. 

FUEL  QUESTION. 

The  total  amount  collected  as  timber  dues,  from  all  the  settlers  embraced  in 
these  three  lists  since  the  establishment  of  a  Crown  Timber  Office,  amounts  to  $80.25, 
•which,  divided  by  258,  the  number  of  claimants,  amounts  to  31  cents  each  for 
two  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  15J  cents  each  year  for  each  settler.  Of  that  amount 
$55.25  was  paid  by  four  settlers  for  timber  dues  for  erection  of  stores  and  shops, 
leaving  $25  which  has  been  paid  by  the  remaining  254  settlers  as  office  fees  on  home- 
stead permits,  known  as  free  permits — 10  cents  for  each  settler  for  two  years,  or  at 
the  rate  of  5  cents  per  settler  per  annum. 

HAY  PERMITS. 

As  you  are  aware  the  object  of  hay  permits  was  to  protect  the  small  settler 
against  the  large  stockman  or  speculator,  and  it  has  also  been  optional  with  settlers 
whether  they  took  out  permits  or  not.  If  they  chose  they  could  continue 
the  practice  of  the  past  by  cutting  hay  anywhere.  This  has  been  explained  to  these 
people.  They  have  never  been  asked  to  take  out  any  permits  or  pay  any  dues,  the 
iiay  being  plenty  and  no  large  stockmen  or  speculators  to  interfere  with  them.  The 
hay  for  the  town  of  Prince  Albert,  or  any  large  stockmen  in  that  district,  has  been 
obtained  elsewhere  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  settlers. 

1st.  This  report  shows  that  of  all  the  258  settlers  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak, 
not  one  was  unable  to  obtain  patent  for  his  land  through  the  action  or  rather  non- 
acrion  of  the  Government,  and  even  in  March,  1884,  there  were  only  10  cases  of  delay, 
which  delay  was  caused  by  the  conflicting  surveys  of  One  Arrow's  reserve  and  the 
St.  Laurent  parish. 

2nd.  That  not  one  man  of  the  258,  or  anyone  else  who  ever  resided  in  the  dis- 
trict, ever  lost  one  inch  of  land  through  the  system  of  survey,  when  such  survey  was 
made  subsequent  to  his  settlement  thereon. 

3rd.  That  92  per  cent,  of  the  258  had  no  rights  as  North-West  half-breeds.  Of 
that  92  per  cent.,  those  who  were  half-breeds  had  participated  in  all  the  rights 
accorded  those  people  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 

4th.  That  not  one  settler  in  the  district  had  an  acre  of  land  sold  over  his  head 
to  which  he  had  any  claim,  or  had  even  preferred  one. 

5th.  That  the  timber  dues  were  not  onerous,  amounting  only  to  five  cents  per 
settler  per  annum. 

6th.  That  the  hay  permit  question  never  affected  them  in  the  remotest  degree. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  PEAROB,  Superintendent. 
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RETURN 

(SUPPLEMENTARY,  PARTIAL) 

(52a) 

To  an  Addeess  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  5th  March,  1886  ;  —For 
copies  of  all  documents  forming  the  record  in  the  cases  of  Her  Majesty 
against  the  different  parties  tried  in  connection  with  the  late  Rebel* 
lion,  including  the  Jury  Lists,  the  names  of  the  Jurors,  the  lists  of  the 
Jurors  empannelled,  the  motions  and  affidavits  filed,  the  evidence, 
the  incidents  of  the  trial,  the  charges  of  the  Judge,  the  names  of  the 
Judges  who  tried  the  different  cases,  the  names  of  the  Counsel  for  the 
prosecution  and  for  the  defence,  the  pleas  entered,  the  verdicts,  and  the 
sentences,  and  in  short  of  every  document  whatever  relating  to  the 
said  trials. 

By  Command. 

J.  A.  CHAPLEAU, 

Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  State. 

16th  March,  1886. 


Department  of  Justice,  Ottawa,  16th  March,  1886. 

As  a  supplementary  partial  return  to  an  Address  of  the  Honorable  the  House  of 
Commons,  dated  the  5th  inst.,  for  copies  of  all  documents  forming  the  record  in  the 
cases  of  Her  Majesty  against  the  different  parties  tried  in  connection  with  the  late 
rebellion,  including  the  jury  lists,  the  names  of  the  jurors,  the  lists  of  all  jurors 
empannelled,  the  motions  and  affidavits  filed,  the  evidence,  the  incidents  of  the  trial, 
the  charges  of  the  judge,  the  names  of  the  judges  who  tried  the  different  cases,  the 
names  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  defence,  the  pleas  entered,  the  verdicts  1 
and  the  sentences,  and  in  short,  of  every  document  whatever  relating  to  said  trials, 
the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  transcripts  of  the  records  and 
proceedings  in  the  eleven  cases  mentioned  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed. 

A.  POWER,  for  D.M.J. 

SCHEDULE. 

Further  Eeturn  (in  part)  of  all  cases  of  Her  Majesty  against  the  different  parties 


tried  in  connection  with  the  late  Rebellion. 

Name.  Place. 

1.  Manachoos  (Bad  Arrow)  and  Kittimakegin  (Miserable Man)...  Battleford. 

2.  Papuh -make-sick  (Round  the  Sky)   do 

3.  Pa-pa-mah-cha-kwayo  (Wandering  Spirit)   do 

4.  Apis  chaskoos  (Little  Bear)   do 

5.  Louison  Mongrain  «...  do 
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Name.  Place. 

6.  Wah-wah-Nitoh  (Man  without  Blood)  Battleford. 

7.  Ikta   do 

8.  Nabpaee  (Iron  Body)   do 

9.  Charles  Ducharme  alias  Charlebois,  and  Wa-waa  seh-oween 

(Dressy  Man)   do 

QUEEN  v^MANACHOOS  (Bad  Arrow),  KITTIMAKEGIN  (Miserable  Man.) 

Copy  of  Record  and  Proceedings. 

Canada :  \ 
North- West  Territories,  j 

The  information  and  complaint  of  John  Alfred  Martin,  of  Battleford,  in  the 
North- West  Territories  of  Canada,  Sergeaat  in  the  North- West  Mounted  Police, 
taken  the  second  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  Oar  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty  live,  before  the  undersigned,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Stipendiary 
Magistrates  ia  and  for  the  said  North- West  Territories  of  Canada,  who  saith  : 

That  Manachoos,  otherwise  called  Bad  Arrow  and  Kittimakegin,  otherwise 
called  Miserable  Man,  on  the  second  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  at  the  locality  known  as  Frog  Lake,  in  the  North- 
West  Territories  of  Canada,  aforesaid,  did  feloniously  and*  wilfully,  and  of  their  malice 
aforethought;  kill  and  murder  one  Charles  Gouin  against  the  form  of  the  statute 
in  such  case  mado  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  Our  Lady  the  Queen  her 
Crown  and  dignity. 

J.  A.  MARTIN. 

Signed  before  me  the  day,  month  and  year> 
first  above  mentioned  at  Battleford,  in 
the  North- West  Territories  of  Canada. 
Chas.  B.  Rouleau, 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  N.W.T. 

Canada, 
North- West  Territories,  ! 
Saskatchewan  District,  f 
Battleford  Division.  J 

The  seeond  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-five  in  the  Saskatchewan  district,  Battleford  division,  in  the  North- West 
Territories  of  Canada  ; 

JgKgBefore  Chas.  B.  Rouleau,  Esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the^North- West  Terri- 
tories, exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  passed  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto,  entitled  :  "An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  several  Acts  relat- 
ing to  the  North- West  Territories ; 

^d.TiTManachoos  (Bad  Arrow)  and  Kittimakegin  (Miserable  Man),  two  Cree  Indians, 
of  Frog  Lake,  ia  the  North- West  Territories  aforesaid,  who  are  now  prisoners  in  close 
custody  at  Battleford  aforesaid,  stand  charged  this  day  before  the  said  stipendiary 
magistrate  sitting  in  public  open  court,  assembled  for  the  trial  of  the  said  Manachoos 
-(Bad  Arrow)  and  Kittimakegin  (Miserable  Man) . 

fcS§b§For  that  they  the  said  Manachoos  (Bad  Arrow)  and  Kittimakegin  (Miserable 
Man),  on  the  second  day  of  April,  ono  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  at 
the  locality  known  as  Frog  Lake  in  the  North- West  Territories  of  Canada  aforesaid, 
did  feloniously  and  wilfully  and  of  their  malice  aforethought,  kill  and  murder  one 
Charles  Grouin,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided  and 
against  the  peace  of  Our  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity ; 

BeiDg  duly  arraigned  the  prisoners  to  this  indictment  plead — Not  guilty. 

William  McKay,  Esq.,  after  having  been  duly  sworn,  acted  as  interpreter. 

William  Sharpe,  Esq.,  Barrister,  represents  the  Crown. 
43— 23£ 
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Tho  prisoners  being  asked  -whether  they  wished  to  be  tried  by  the  stipendiary 
Magistrate  alone,  or  the  stipendiary  magistrate  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  with  the 
intervention  of  a  jury,  make  their  option  to  be  tried  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate 
alone. 

With  the  consent  .of  the  prisoners  their  trial  is  fixed  for  the  third  day  ot 
October,  18.-5. 

Battleford,  2nd  October,  1885. 

CHAS.  B.  KOULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  JST.W.T. 

Battleford,  3rd  October,  1885. 

Present: — Chas.  B.  Eouleau,  Esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  North- Wesi 
Territories ;  William  Sharpe,  Esq.,  Barrister,  Crown  prosecutor,  and  William  Mackay, 
Esq.,  interpreter. 

The  case  of  the  Queen  vs.  Manachoos  (Bad  Arrow)  and  Kittimakegin  (Miserable 
Man),  accused  of  murder,  being  called,  was  proceeded  with. 

Evidence  of  Prosecution 

Toussaint,  alias  Calling  Bull,  a  Cree  Indian,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and 
say : — I  was  living  at  Frog  Lake  for  about  five  years.  I  worked  for  Delaney,  the 
Indian  farm  instructor.  I  was  at  Frog  Lake  at  the  time  of  the  massacre.  It  was 
the  third  of  the  month,  and  three  days  after  Sunday,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  early 
in  the  morning  of  that  day  I  was  in  Pritchard's  house.  When  I  came  out  of  the 
house  I  saw  Indians  all  round,,  amongst  them  the  two  prisoners.  Charles  Gouin  was 
coming  from  the  direction  where  the  sun  rises  towards  me.  When  Charles  Gouin 
saw  Quinn  fall  after  being  shot,  he  turned  back  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  the  prisoner 
Manachoos  (Bad  Arrow)  fired  and  shot  Gouin,  and  he  fell  near  the  door  of  Pritchard's 
house.  Charles  Gouin  iell  first  on  his  face,  he  turned  round  and  supported  himself  on 
his  elbow,  then  Kittimakegin  (Miserable  Man)  came  forward  and  shot  him  in  the 
chest.    He  fell  and  choked  a  little  while,  and  then  ceased  to  move  and  died. 

Cross-examined  by  one  of  the  prisoners :  —I  repeat  that  I  saw  Manachoos  (Bad 
Arrow)  fire  first  at  Gouin,  and  Kittimakegin  (Miserable  Man)  came  up  and  fired 
also  at  him,  then  Gouin  fell  dead.    It  was  the  two  prisoners  who  killed  Gouin. 

The  other  prisoner  states  that  he  does  not  intend  to  ask  questions,  as  the  witness 
has  told  the  truth. 

Naokesiek:ookeyaise  (Four  Sky  Thunder)  having  solemnly  affirmed  to  tell  the 
truth,  saith  as  follows : — 

I  was  at  Frog  Lake  at  the  time  of  the  massacre.  Manachoos  told  me  that  day 
that  he  shot  Gouin,  and  that  the  letter  fell  down.  I  met  Miserable  Man  before.  I 
was  living  in  the  same  tent  Miserable  Man,  the  prisoner,  told  me  that  Bad  Arrow, 
the  other  prisoner,  fired  at  Gouin  first,  and  that  he  had  fired  at  him  also.  Gouin  was 
lying  on  his  side  when  Miserable  Man  shot  him.  Bad  Arrow  told  me  the  same  thing 
also.  Miserable  Man  told  me  he  was  urged  to  do  so  by  one  of  Big  Bear's  sons  and 
Bad  Arrow  by  Wandering  Spirit.  Miserable  Man  told  me  that  Gouin  was  only 
wounded  when  he  fired  at  bim.  He  told  me  he  had  shot  him  in  the  right  side  of 
the  chest. 

The  prisoners  decline  to  cross-examine. 

Kamanitowas  (Idol)  being  duly  sworn,  saith  as  follows : — 

I  was  present  at  the  Frog  Lake  massacre.  When  I  heard  the  first  10  hots  fired  I 
was  with  two  other  Indians  near  a  root-house,  close  by  Delaney 's  house.  I  then 
went  in  the  direction  of  the  shooting.  When  I  came  to  Delaney's  house  I  saw  a 
white  man  lying  at  the  door  of  Pritchard's  house.  I  walked  toward  him  and  1  heard 
him  gasping.  When  I  was  very  close  I  saw  Miserable  Man,  one  of  the  prisoners,  fire 
at  him.  The  white  man  was  lying  on  his  back.  I  did  not  see  the  flesh  wound,  but 
whatever  was  in  the  gun  went  into  the  body.  I  knew  the  white  man's  name.  It 
was  Charles  Gouin  (here  tho  witness  gives  Gouin's  Cree  name).  After  the  time 
Miserable  man  had  fired  I  went  to  Gouin  and  I  heard  him  and  saw  him  gasping  for 
breath.    Then  I  went  to  John  Pritchard's  house.    When  I  came  out  Gouin  was  dead. 
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The  prisoners  both  state  that  the  witness  told  the  truth  and  decline  to  cross- 
examine  him. 

This  closes  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Crown. 

The  prisoners  declare  they  have  no  witnesses  to  examine. 

The  prisoners  are  declared  guilty  of  murder  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate. 

Sentence — Death. 

The  two  prisoners,  Manachoos  (Bad  Arrow)  and  Kittimakegin  (Miserable  Man), 
to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  death  follows,  on  the  27th  day  of  November,  1885. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  N.W.T. 

Battleford,  3rd  October,  1885, 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  copy  of  all  the  proceedings  and 
evidence  had  and  taken  in  said  case. 

CHAS.  B.  EOULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  N.W.T. 

Battleford,  5th  October,  1885. 

QUEEN  vs.  PAPUH-MAKE-SICK  (Round  the  Sky)< 
Copy  of  Record  and  Proceedings, 

Canada :  j 
North- West  Territories.  J 

The  information  and  complaint  of  John  Alfred  Martin,  of  Battleford,  in  the 
North- West  Territories  of  Canada,  Sergeant  in  the  North- West  Mounted  Police,  taken 
this  thirtieth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  before  the  undersigned,  One  of  Her  Majesty's  stipendiary  magistrates 
in  and  for  the  said  North- West  Territories  of  Canada,  who  saith: 

That  Papuh-Make-Sick,  otherwise  called  Round  the  Sky,  on  the  second  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  at  the 
locality  known  as  Frog  Lake,  in  the  North- West  Territories  of  Canada,  aforesaid,  did 
feloniously  and  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  kill  and  murder  one  Francois 
Xavier  Fafard,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity. 

J.  A.  MARTIN. 

Sworn  before  me  the  day,  month  and  year 
above  mentioned,  at  Battleford,  in  the 
North  West  Territories  of  Canada. 
Charles  B,  Roulea.u, 

Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  North-  West  Territories, 

Canada, 
N  orth- West  Territories,  I 
Saskatchewan  District,  • 
Battleford  Division. 

The  first  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  in  the  Saskatchewan  district,  Battleford  division,  in  the  xN  orth- West 
Territories  of  Canada. 

Before  Charles  B.  Rouleau,  Esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  North -West 
Territories,  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  passed  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  and  the 
amendments  thereto,  entitled:  "  An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  several  Acts 
relating  to  the'  North-West  Territories 

Papuh-Make-Sick  (Round-the-Sky),  a  Cree  Indian,  who  is  now  a  prisoner  in 
close  custody  at  Battleford  aforesaid,  stands  charged  this  day  before  me  the  said  sti- 
pendiary magistrate,  sitting  in  public  open  court,  assembled  for  the  trial  of  the  said 
Papuh-Make-Sick  (Round-the-Sky); 
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For  that  he  the  said  Papuh-Make-Sick  (Round  the -Sky)  on  the  second  day  of 
April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  at  the  locality  known  as  Frog 
Lake,  in  the  North -West  Territories  of  Canada,  as  aforesaid,  did  feloniously  and 
wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  kill  and  murder  one  Francois  Xavier  Fafard,, 
against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided  and  against  the  peace* 
of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity. 

Being  duly  arraigned  the  prisoner  to  this  indictment  pleads  "  not  guilty." 

William  Mackay,  Esq.,  after  being  duly  sworn,  acted  as  interpreter. 

William  Sharpe,  Esq.,  barrister,  represents  the  Crown. 

The  prisoner  being  asked  whether  he  wishes  to  be  tried  by  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  alone  or  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  with 
the  intervention  of  a  jury,  makes  option  to  be  tried  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate 
alone. 

Evidence  for  the  Prosecution, 

KoeiPEKANEW  (The  Thunder)  having  solemnly  affirmed  to  tell  the  truth  sayeth 
as  follows : — 

I  was  present  at  the  Frog  Lake  massacre  three  days  before  Easter  Sunday, 
1885.  I  saw  the  priest  (Fafard)  lying  on  the  ground  after  being  shot.  The 
first  time  I  saw  him  I  was  about  thirty  feet  from  him,  and  I  wont  on  in  the  same 
direction  as  some  Indians  who  were  following  some  white  men.  Afterwards  I  came 
back  to  where  the  priest  was  lying,  and  I  saw  the  prisoner  fire  at  the  priest.  The 
priest  was  lying  on  the  ground  on  his  face,  and  the  prisoner  fired  at  him  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  The  prisoner  was  almost  over  him.  He  held  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun  quite  close  to  his  head.  There  were  a  number  of  Indians  around.  The  Indians 
were  saying  that  the  piiest  was  shamming— tnat  lie  was  not  dead.  I  heard  a  num- 
ber of  shots  fired  before  I  saw  Father  Fafard  lying  on  the  ground.  I  saw  Father 
Fafard  move  after  he  was  lying  on  the  ground.  I  heard  him  groan  (here  the  witness 
imitates  the  sound  he  made)  alter  the  prisoner  fired  at  him.  I  am  positive  of  it.  I 
was  at  the  time  about  twenty  feet  from  Father  Fafard. 

Cross-examined : — I  was  about  twenty  feet  from  the  prisoner  and  the  priest  when 
I  heard  him  groan . 

Osasaweow  (a  Cree  Indian)  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say  : — 

I  was  present  at  the  Frog  Lake  massacre.  Wandering  Spirit  was  the  first  man 
that  fired  at  the  priest,  Father  Fafard.  The  priest  fell,  and  I  went  to  look  at  hinu 
He  was  lying  on  his  face.  I  then  bent  over  him  and  walked  round  him  to  see  where 
the  wound  was.  The  wound  was  across  the  middle  of  the  neck.  The  ball  went 
through,  and  the  blood  was  running.  I  saw  also  the  blood  running  from  his  mouth 
and  nose.  I  went  away  and  came  back  and  I  saw  Father  Fafard  lying  on  the  ground. 
There  were  several  Indians  around  him  when  I  heard  them  say  "  He  is  still  breathing  " 
When  I  heard  them  say  that,  there  was  none  very  near  him.  Then  Manachoos,  an 
Indian,  told  the  prisoner  to  fire  at  the  priest.  Then  the  prisoner  came  and  fired  one 
shot  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  priest.  I  never  saw  the  priest  move  or  make 
any  noise.  I  am  first  cousin  to  the  prisoner.  I  was  around  a  good  deal  with  the 
prisoner  that  day. 

The  prisorer  declines  to  cross-examine. 

Sawayon  (a  Cree  Indian)  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say  : — 
I  was  present  at  the  Frog  Lake  massacre.  I  heard  some  shots  fired  that  day. 
I  went  from  the  camp  in  the  direction  of  the  firing.  I  saw  one  priest  lying  on  the 
ground.  That  was  the  priest  that  came  there  recently.  I  then  saw  the  other  priest 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  I  went  quite  near  him,  and  I  saw  blood  running  on  the  ground 
and  I  stepped  back.  He  was  breathing,  because  his  back  was  moving  up  and  d#wn 
as  a  person  breathing.  He  was  lying  on  his  face  with  his  hands  folded  under  his 
head.  I  saw  the  wound  near  the  back  of  the  neck  and  I  saw  the  blood  running.  I 
thought  the  bullet  had  passed  through  the  side  of  tho  neck.  When  the  Indians  came 
where  Father  Fafard  was  lying,  Manachoos  said  "  He  is  still  breathing,  shoot  him. 
The  prisoner  then  stepped  forward  and  shot  the  priest  on  the  top  of  tho  head.  T 
j>riest  moved  after  the  shot. 
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Cross-examined  : — I  went  away  as  soon  as  the  prisoner  fired  at  the  priest.  I 
don't  suppose  that  the  prisoner  took  any  notice  of  me.  I  heard  only  Manachoos  say 
"  shoot  him." 

This  closes  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution. 

Evidence  on  behalf  of  Defence, 

Osasaweow  being  re-called  on  behalf  of  the  defence,  says  as  follows : — 
(The  prisoner  then  declines  to  examine  him,  as  he  states  he  had  told  the  trutk 
in  his  examination  for  the  prosecution.) 

The  prisoner  declares  he  has  no  witnesses  to  examine. 
This  closes  the  case. 

Prisoner  declared  guilty  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate. 
Sentence — Death . 

The  prisoner  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  death  follows,  on  the  27th  day  ot 
November,  1885. 

CHAS,  B.  KOULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  JSf.W.T. 
Battlepord,  1st  October,  1885. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  copy  of  all  the  proceedings  and; 
evidence  had  and  taken  in  said  case. 

CHAS.  B.  EODLEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  N.W.T. 

Battleford,  5th  October,  1885. 

QUEEN  vs.  P A-P A-M AH-CH A-K W A YO  (Wandering  Spirit). 

Copy  of  Record  and  Proceedings, 

Canada:  ) 
North- West  Territories.  J 

The  information  and  complaint  of  Alexander  David  Stewart,  of  the  city  of  Ham- 
ilton in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  Dominion  of  Canada,  chief  of  police,  taken  the 
22nd  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  before  tho  undersigned,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  stipendiary  magistrates  in 
and  for  the  said  North- West  Territories  of  Canada,  who  saith  : 

That  Pa-pa-mah-cba-kwayo,  otherwise  called  Wandering  Spirit,  on  the  second 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  at 
the  locality  known  as  Frcg  Lake,  in  the  North-West  Territories  of  Canada,  aforegaid^ 
did  feloniously  and  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  kill  and  murder  one* 
Thomas  Quinn,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity 

A.  D.  STEWAKT. 

Sworn  before  me  the  day,  month  and  year 
above  mentioned,  at  Battleford,  in  the 
North-West  Territories  of  Canada. 

Charles  B.  Kotjleatj, 

Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  North-  West  Territories. 

Canada :  1 
North-West  Territories,  I 
Saskatchewan  District,  J 
Battleford  Division.  J 
The  twenty- second  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  in  the  Saskatchewan  district,  Battleford  division,  in  the 
North-West  Territories  of  Canada ; 

Before  Charles  B.  Bouleau,  Esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the"  North- West 
Territories,  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
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iament  of  Canada,  passed  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  and  the 
amendment  thereto,  entitled :  "  An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  several  Acts 
relating  to  the  North- West  Territory 

Pa-pa-mah-cha-kwayo  (Wandering  Spirit)  a  Cree  Indian,  of  Frog  Lake,  in  the 
North-West  Territories  of  Canada,  aforesaid,  who  is  now  a  prisoner  in  close  custody 
at  Battleford  aforesaid,  stands  charged  this  day  before  the  said  stipendiary  magistrate 
sitting  in  public  open  court,  assembled  for  the  trial  of  the  said  Pa-pa-mah-cha-kwayo 
(Wandering  Spirit)  ; 

For  that  he,  the  said  Pa-pa-mah-cha-kwayo  (Wandering  Spirit),  on  the  seoond 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- five,  at  the  locality  known  as 
Prog  Lake,  in  the  North- West  Territories  of  Canada  aforesaid,  did  feloniously  and 
wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  kill  and  murder  one  Thomas  Quinn,  against 
the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided  and  against  the  peace  of  our 
Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity. 

After  being  duly  arrainged  the  prisoner  to  this  indictment  pleads  11  guilty." 

William  Mackay,  Esq.,  after  having  been  duly  sworn,  acte*d  as  interpreter. 

Sentence—  Death . 

Prisoner  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  death  follows,  on  [Friday,  the  27th 
day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

CHAS.  B.  EOULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.  W.  T. 
Battleford,  N*  W.  T.,  22nd  September,  1885. 

A  true  and  certified  copy. 

CHAS.  B.  EOULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  JST.  W.  T. 

QUEEN  vs.  APIS-CHASKOOS  (Little  Bear). 

Copy  of  Record  and  Proceedings. 

Canada :  ) 
North-West  Territories*  j 

The  information  and  complaint  of  John  Alfred  Martin,  of  Battleford,  North- West 
Territories,  and  Dominion  of  Canada,  Sergeant  in  the  North- West  Mounted  Police, 
taken  the  9th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  before  the  undersigned,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  stipendiary  magistrates 
in  and  for  the  North- West  Territories  aforesaid,  who  saith : 

That  Apischaskoos,  otherwise  called  Little  Rear,  on  the  second  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  at  the  locality  known  as  Frog  Lake,  in 
the*  North- West  Territories  of  Canada  aforesaid,  did  feloniously  and  wilfully,  and  of 
.his  own  malice  aforethought,  kill  and  murder  one  George  Dill,  against  the  form  of 
the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the 
Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity. 

J.  A.  MAKTIN. 

Sworn  before  me  the  day,  month  and  year ") 
first  above  mentioned,  at  Battleford,  in  > 
the  North- West  Territories  of  Canada.  ) 

Chas,  B.  .Rouleau, 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  North-  West  Territories  of  Canada. 

Canada  : 
North-West  Territories,  [ 
Saskatchewan  District,  f 
Battleford  Division.  J 

The  ninth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty -five,  in  the  Saskatchewan  district,  Battleford  division,  in  the  North-West 
Territories  of  Canada  : 

Before  Charles  B.  Rouleau,  Esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate  for  ihd  North-West  Ter- 
ritories, exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Parlia- 
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ment  of  Canada  passed  in  the  forty -third  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto,  entitled  :  "  An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  several  Acts  relating 
to  the  North  West  Territories  ;" 

Apischaskoos,  otherwise  called  Little  Bear,  a  Oree  Indian,  of  Frog  Lake,  in  the 
North- West  Territories  of  Canada,  aforesaid,  who  is  now  a  prisoner  in  close  custody^ 
at  Battleford  aforesaid,  stands  charged  this  day  before  the  said  stipendiary  magistrate 
sitting  in  public  open  court  assembled,  for  the  trial  of  the  said  Apischaskoos  (Little 
Bear)  ; 

For  that  he,  the  said  Apischaskoos  (Little  Bear)  on  the  second  day  of  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  oighty-five,  at  the  locality  known  as  Frog  Lake,  in  the 
North- West  Territories  aforesaid,  did  feloniously  and  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  afore- 
thought, kill  and  murder  one  G-eorge  Dill  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and 
dignity. 

Being  duly  arraigned  the  prisoner  to  this  indictment  pleads  "  not  guilty." 
William  Mackay,  Esq.,  being  duly  sworn,  acted  as  interpreter. 
William  P.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  barrister,  represents  the  Crown. 

The  prisoner,  being  asked  whether  he  wishes  to  be  tried  by  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  alone  or  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  with  the 
intervention  of  a  jury,  makes  option  to  be  tried  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate  alone. 
The  following  evidence  was  adduced  on  behalf  of  the  Crown: — 
Oaisawehow,  a  Cree  Indian,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say  :— 
I  know  the  prisoner.    1  saw  him  during  the  massacre  at  Frog  Lake.    He  was 
on  horseback  that  day  riding  amongst  the  bouses.    I  sa^  him  coming  from  the 
direction  where  the  white  men  were  fired  at.    The  prisoner  was  armed.   I  saw  Dili 
there  that  day.    I  saw  him  also  after  he  was  dead.    He  was  killed  by  a  bullet. 
Prisoner  declines  to  cross-examine. 

Kopisikinew  (Thunder),  a  Cree  Indian,  having  solemnly  affirmed  to  tell  the 
truth,  says  as  follows : — 

1  know  the  prisoner,  and  I  saw  him  at  Frog  Lake  the  day  of  the  massacre.  The 
massacre  took  place  about  three  days  before  Easter  last.  I  saw  him  mounted  and 
following  the  trader  Dill,  and  I  saw  the  prisoner  firing  two  shots  at  Dill  while  he 
was  mounted.  There  are  four  Indians  whom  I  knew.  These  four  Indians  were 
firing.  Dill  fell  while  the  firing  was  going  on.  It  was  the  result  of  the  shooting 
that  caused  Dill's  death.    I  don't  think  he  was  sick  before  that. 

Cross-examined : — It  was  when  the  last  shot  was  fired  that  Dill  fell. 

Kamamtowas,  a  Cree  Indian,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say : — 

I  know  the  prisoner.  When  we  were  in  the  prison  together  the  prisoner  told  me 
that  he  fired  two  shots  at  the  trader  (Dill)  but  that  he  missed  him.  The  prisoner  did 
not  tell  me  where  it  was.  The  prisoner  mast  have  referred  thea  to  the  Frog  Lake 
massacre. 

Prisoner  declines  to  cross-examine. 

This  concluded  the  case  for  the  Crown. 

The  prisoner  declares  he  has  no  evidence  to  adduce,  as  the  witnesses  for  the 
Orown  stated  what  was  true. 

Prisoner  declared  guilty  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate. 
Sentence — Death. 

The  prisoner  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  death  follows,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.  W.T. 
^Battleford,  9th  October,  1885. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  all  the  proceedings  and  evidence  had 
and  taken  in  this  case. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.  W.T. 
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QUEEN  vs.  LOUISON  MONGRAIN. 

Copy  of  Record  and  Proceedings. 


Canada :  \ 
North- West  Territories.  J 

The  information  and  complaint  of  Alexander  David  Stewart,  of  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  Dominion  of  Canada,  chief  of  police, 
taken  the  twenty-third  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  before  the  undersigned,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  stipen- 
diary magistrates  in  and  for  the  said  North- West  Territories  who  saith  : — 

That  Louison  Mongrain  and  Wa  wa-se-he-wein,  otherwise  called  Dressy  Man,  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  at  the  locality  known  as  Fort  Pitt,  in  the  North- West  Territories  of 
Canada  aforesaid,  did  feloniously  and  wilfully,  and  of  their  malice  aforethought,  kill 
and  murder  one  David  Lattimer  Cowan,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and 
dignity. 


Canada :  ^ 
North- West  Territories,  I 
Saskatchewan  District,  { 
Battleford  Division .  J 

The  twenty-third  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousan  d 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  in  the  Saskatchewan  district,  Battleford  division,  in 
the  North  West  Territories  of  Canada : 

Before  Chas.  B.  Eouleau,  Esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  North -West 
Territories,  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  passed  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  and  the 
amendments  thereto,  intituled  :  "  An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  several  Acts 
relating  to  the  North-West  Territories  :" 

Louison  Mongrain  and  Wa-wa  se-he-wein  (Dressy  Man)  two  Croe  Indians  of 
Frog  Lake,  in  the  North-West  Territories  of  Canada  aforesaid,  who  are  now  prisoners 
in  close  custody  at  Battleford  aforesaid,  stand  charged  this  day  before  the  said 
Stipendiary  Magistrate,  sitting  in  open  court,  assembled  for  the  trial  of  the  said 
Louison  and  Wa- wa-se-he-wein  (Dressy  Man). 

For  that  they  the  said  Louison  Mongrain  and  Wa-wa  se-he-wein  (Dressy  Man) 
on  the  15th  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  five,  at  the  locality 
known  as  Fort  Pitt,  in  the  North-West  Territories  of  Canada  aforesaid,  did  felon- 
iously and  wilfully,  and  of  their  malice  aforethought,,  kill  and  murder  ono  David 
Iiattimer  Cowan,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity. 

After  being  duly  arraigned  the  prisoners  to  this  indictment  plead  u  not  guilty." 

William  Mackay  Esq.,  after  being  duly  sworn,  acted  as  interpreter.  The  pris- 
oners elected  to  be  trie  1  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate  and  a  justice  of  the  peace 
with  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 

The  trial  of  said  prisoners  was  fixed  for  the  25th  of  September,  1885. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.  W.  Tt 
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Battleford,  25th  September,  1885. 

Present:  Chas.  B.  Rouleau,  Esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  North- West 
Territories,  and  Pierre  Chrysologue  Pambrun,  Esq.,  J.P.,  with  the  intervention  of 
the  following  jurors  who  were  duly  sworn,  to  wit : 

George  W.  Gairdner,  1 ;  Alexander  McKenzio,  2 ;  J.  P.  D.  Parker,  3  ;  Jules  Gagne 
4  ;  H.  Millie,  5  ;  Jonathan  Rose,  6. 

William  Sharpe,  Esq.,  represents  the  Crown. 

On  behalf  of  the  Crown  Mr.  Sharpe  enters  a  nolle  prosequi  in  favor  of  the  pri- 
soner "  Dressy  Man." 

Evidence  of  the  Prosecution. 

Clarence  Lousby,  a  constable  of  the  North- West  Mounted  Police,  being  duly 
sworn  doth  depose  and  say  : — 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April  last  (18b  5)  I  was  at  Fort  Pitt.  I  started  from  Fort  Pitt  on 
the  fourteenth  to  go  to  Frog  Lake  with  Constable  Cowan  and  Henry  Quinn,  to  find  out 
where  Big  Bear  was.  The  next  day  we  came  back  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort„ 
Big  Bear  and  his  band  were  camped  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Cowan  and  I  kept 
together  and  were  going  towards  the  fort.  When  we  crossed  the  bridge  the  Indians 
commenced  firing  at  us.  We  did  not  fire  at  them  before.  By  that  firing  Constable 
Cowan  and  I  got  wounded.    1  did  not  see  Cowan  when  he  fell  off  his  horse. 

Prisoner  declines  to  cross- examine. 

John  Alfred  Martin,  a  sergeant  in  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  being 
duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say : — 

I  was  at  Fort  Pitt,  in  the  North-West  Territories,  on  the  15th  day  of  April  last 
(1885).  Big  Bear  and  his  band  arrived  there  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month  and 
demanded  a  surrender  of  the  fort.  Before  Cowan  was  shot  there  were  no  shots  fired 
between  the  police  and  the  Indians.  About  an  hour  before  Cowan  was  shot,  Mrc. 
McLean,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  was  negotiating  with  the  Indians.  The  Indians  had 
promised  not  to  kill  anyone  if  the  police  would  surrender  the  fort.  I  saw  Constable 
Cowan  falling  from  his  horse.  There  was  considerable  firing,  both  at  Lousby  and 
Cowan,  at  the  time,  by  the  Indians.  Cowan  was  about  500  yards  from  the  fort  when 
he  fell.  About  half  an  hour  after  Cowan  fell  I  saw  one  Indian,  about  the  size  of  the 
prisoner,  with  a  white  blanket  on,  fire  a  shot  at  Cowan,  quite  close  to  him,  about  a 
couple  of  yards.  Before  that  shot  was  fired,  two  of  the  Indians  felt  whether  Cowan 
was  breathing  or  not. 

Prisoner  declines  to  cross-examine. 

Kasowakayo,  a  Cree  Indian,  having  solemnly  affirmed  to  tell  the  truth,  says  as 
follows  : — 

I  got  into  Big  Bear's  camp  some  time  in  May.  I  saw  the  prisoner,  Louison 
Mon grain,  and  heard  him  say,  "  I  wonder  who  killed  Cowan  ?  I  was  the  first  who 
came  to  him  when  he  was  lying  on  his  back ;  and  Cowan  put  his  hands  up,  saying, 
1  Don't,  brother,'  and  I  fired  two  shots  at  him."  The  prisoner  did  not  state  where 
the  shots  entered  Cowan's  body.  There  was  a  woman  present  when  that  conversa- 
tion took  place  between  me  and  the  prisoner.    I  do  not  know  her  name. 

Cross-examined. — The  night  Big  Bear  son's  wife  died  is  the  night  I  had  that 
conversation  with  the  prisoner  Mongrain. 

Toitssaint,  alias  Calling  Bull  (a  Cree  Indian)  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose 
and  say : — 

I  know  the  prisoner.  I  heard  the  prisoner  talking  about  the  death  of  Cowan  at 
Fort  Pitt.  It  was  just  a  6hort  time  after  he  was  killed.  Prisoner  Mongrain  said 
"  that  the  policeman  was  killed.  I  went  up  to  him  and  he  raised  his  hands,  and  when 
I  went  to  fire  at  him  he  said  1  don't  brother '  and  I  fired  two  shots  at  his  head." 
Prisoner  did  not  tell  me  that,  but  I  was  near  by  and  I  heard  him  tell  the  other  Indians. 

Cross-examined. — That  the  conversation  took  place  at  the  prisoner's  fireplace. 
I  am  unable  to  tell  how  many  Indians  were  present.  I  do  not  think  there  were 
many  women  present. 
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Kapesinmokoe  (a  Cree  Indian)  being  duly  sworn  doth  depose  and  say  : — 

1  was  present  at  Fort  Pitt  when  Constable  Cowan  was  killed.  When  I  was 
coming  down  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  Fort  Pitt,  I  saw  the  policeman  that  was  killed. 
I  saw  him  fall.  Then  I  saw  the  prisoner,  Louison  Mongrain,  arriving  where  Cowan 
was  lying.  I  was  quite  close  to  Louison,  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  held  his  gun 
towards  the  policeman  who  raised  his  hands  saying  "  don't  brother,  don't,"  and  fired 
two  shots  at  him  in  the  front  part  of  the  head.  I  was  awakened  by  the  shots  of  the 
gun  before.  Louison  Mongrain,  the  prisoner,  is  the  only  Indian  I  saw  firing  at  Cowan 
when  the  latter  was  lying  down. 

Cross-examined  : — Prisoner  had  on  a  helmet,  a  pair  of  trousers  and  a  shirt,  he 
had  no  blanket  on.  He  had  a  twelve-shooter  rifle.  I  was  the  next  man  to  prisoner 
when  he  fired  at  Cowan. 

Alfred  Smith,  of  Fort  Pitt,  laborer,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith : — • 

I  was  a  prisoner  in  Big  Bear's  camp  during  the  month  of  April.  I  saw  the 
body  of  Cowan  the  day  after  his  death. 

The  prisoner  declares  that  he  has  no  questions  to  ask. 

This  closes  the  evidence  of  the  Crown. 

Evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Prisoner. 

Mesinaohapayo,  a  Cree  Indian,  having  declared  solemnly  to  tell  the  truth,  says 
as  follows:  — 

I  was  standing  about  fifty  feet  from  where  Cowan  was  lying.  I  saw  Mongrain 
there  but  I  did  not  see  him  fire  the  shots. 

Cross-examined  : — I  never  heard  the  prisoner  say  that  he  had  shot  Cowan.  I 
saw  Mongrain  there  but  I  did  not  see  him  fire  the  shots. 

Prisoner  declares  that  he  does  not  want  to  call  any  more  witnesses. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.W.T* 
P.  C.  PAMBRUN,  J.  P. 

Battleford,  25th  September,  1885. 
Sentence,  death. 

Prisoner  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  death  follows,  on  the  22nd  day  of 
^November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.W.T. 
Battleford,  25th  September,  1885. 

A  true  and  certified  copy. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.  W.T. 

QUEEN  vs.  WAH-WAH-NITCH  (Man  Without  Blood). 

Copy  of  Record  and  Proceedings, 

Canada :  \ 
.North-West  Territories,  j 

The  information  and  complaint  of  John  Alfred  Martin,  of  Battleford,  in  the 
North- West  Territories  and  Dominion  of  Canada,  sergeant  in  the  North-West  Mounted 
Police,  taken  the  5th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  oighiy-fivoj  before  the  undersigned,  one  of  Hor  Majesty's  stipendiary 
magistrates  in  and  for  the  North- West  Territories  of  Canada,  who  saith  : — 

That  Wah-wah-nitch,  otherwise  called  Man  Without  Blood,  on  the  31st  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  at  the 
locality  known  as  Dewan  and  Tremont's  farm,  in  the  North- West  Territories  of  Can- 
ada aforesaid,  did  feloniously,  and  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  kill  and 
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murder  one  Bernard  Tremont,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Grown  and  dignity. 

J.  A.  MARTIN. 

Sworn  before  me  the  day,  month  and  year  1 
first  above  mentioned  at  Battloford,  in  > 
the  North- West  Territories  of  Canada.  ) 

Charles  B.  Eouleau, 

Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  said  North- West  Territories. 

Canada : 
North- West  Territories, 
Saskatchewan  District, 
Battleford  Division. 

The  fifth  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  in  the  Saskatchewan  district,  Battleford  division,  in  the  North- West 
Territories  of  Canada ; 

Before  Charles  B.  Eouleau,  Esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  North- West 
Territories,  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  passed  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Her  Majesty'  reign,  and  the 
amendments  thereto,  entitled :  "  An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  several  Acts 
relating  to  the  North-West  Territories 

Wah-wah-nitch  (Man  Without  Blood)  an  Assiniboine  Indian,  of  Battleford,  in  the 
North-West  Territories  of  Canada,  aforesaid,  who  is  now  a  prisoner  in  close  custody 
at  Battleford,  aforesaid,  stands  charged  this  day  before  the  said  stipendiary  magis- 
trate sitting  in  public  open  court,  assembled  for  the  trial  of  the  said  Wah-wah-nitch 
(Man  Without  Blood). 

For  that  he  the  said  Wah-wah  nitch  (Man  Without  Blood)  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  at  the  locality  known  as 
Dewan  and  Tremont's  farm,  in  the  North-West  Territories  of  Canada,  aforesaid,  did 
feloniously  and  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  kill  and  murder  one  Bernard 
Tremont  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against 
the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity. 

Being  duly  arraigned  the  prisoner  to  this  indictment  pleads  "  guilty." 

John  Edward  Kelly  being  duly  sworn,  acted  as  interpreter. 

Sentence — Death. 

Prisoner  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  death  follows  on  Friday  the  twenty 
seventh  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

CHAS.  B.  EOULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  N.W.T. 
Battleford,  N.W.T.,  5th  October,  1885. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  copy  of  all  the  proceedings  and 
evidence  had  and  taken  in  said  case. 

CHAS.  B.  EOULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  N.W.T. 

Battleford,  N.W.T.,  5th  October,  1885. 

QUEEN  vs.  fKTA. 
Copy  of  Record  and  Froceedings. 

Canada  :  ") 
North-West  Territories.  ) 

The  information  and  complaint  of  John  Alfred  Martin,  of  Battlefotd,  in  the 
North- West  Territories,  and  Dominion  of  Canada,  sergeant  in  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police,  taken  the  5th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  before  the  undersigned,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  stipen- 
diary magistrates  in  and  for  the  said  North-West  Territories  of  Canada,  who  saith : 
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That  Ikta,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  at  the  locality  known  as  the  Stoney  Eeserve,  in  the 
North-West  Territories  of  Canada  aforesaid,  did  feloniously  and  wilfully,  and  of  his 
malice  aforethought,  kill  and  murderone  James  Payne,  against  the  form  of  the  statute 
in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her 
Crown  and  dignity. 

J.  A.  MAETIN. 

Sworn  before  me  the  day,  month  and  year^i 
first  above  mentioned  at  Battleford,  in  V 
the  North-West  Territories  of  Canada.  ) 

Chas.  B.  Eouleau, 

A  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  said  North-  West  Territories. 

Canada  :  ^ 
North- West  Territories,  I 
Saskatchewan  District,  J 
Battleford  Division.  J 

The  fifth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  Oar  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  in  the  Saskatchewan  district,  Battleford  division,  in  the  North  West 
Territories  of  Canada  : 

Before  Chas.  B.  Eouleau,  Esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  North-West 
Territories,  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  passed  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  and  the 
amendments  thereto,  entitled  :  "An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  several  Acts 
relating  to  the  North- West  Territories  ;  " 

Itka,  an  Assiniboine  Indian,  of  Battleford,  in  the  North- West  Territories  of 
Canada  aforesaid,  who  is  now  a  prisoner  in  close  custody  at  Battleford  aforesaid, 
stands  charged  this  day  before  the  said  stipendiary  magistrate,  sitting  in  public  open 
court,  assembled  for  the  trial  of  the  said  Itka ; 

For  that  he,  the  said  Itka,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty -five,  at  the  locality  known  as  the  Stoney  Eeserve,  in  the  North- 
West  Territories  of  Canada  aforesaid,  did  feloniously  and  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice 
aforethought,  kill  and  murder  one  James  Payne,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in 
euch  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her 
Crown  and  dignity. 

Being  duly  arraigned,  the  prisoner  to  this  indictment  pleads  "guilty." 

John  Edward  Kelly,  being  duly  sworn,  acted  as  interpreter. 

Sentence — Death. 

Prisoner  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  death  follows,  on  Friday  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  ol  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

CHAS.  B.  EOULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  NW.T. 
Battleford,  N.W.T.,  5th  October,  1885. 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  copy  of  all  the  proceedings  and 
evidence  had  and  taken  in  said  case. 

CidAS.  B.  EOULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.W.T. 
Battlepobd,  5th  October,  1885. 

QUEEN  v$.  NABPACE  (Iron  Body). 
Copy  of  Record  and  Proceedings. 

Canada :  ) 
North-West  Territories,  j 

The  information  and  complaint  of  John  Alfred  Martin,  of  Battleford,  in  the 
North-We&t  Territories  of  Canada,  sergeant  in  the  North- West  Mounted  Police,  taken 
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this  eighth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  before  the  undersigned,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  stipendiary  magistrates  in 
and  for  the  said  North- West  Territories  of  Canada,  who  eaith  : 

That  Nabpace,  otherwise  called  Iron  Body,  on  the  2nd  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  at  the  locality  known  as 
Frog  Lake,  in  the  North- West  Territories  of  Canada  aforesaid,  did  feloniously  and 
wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  kill  and  murder  one  George  Dill,  against  the 
form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  our 
Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity. 

J.  A,  MAETIN. 

Sworn  before  me  the  day,  month  and^ 
year  first  above-mentioned,  at  Battle-  I 
ford,  in  the  North-West  Territories  of  [ 
Canada.  J 
Chas.  B.  Eouleau, 

A  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  North-  West  Territories  of  Canada. 

Canada : 
North- Weal  Territories, 
Saskatchewan  District, 
Battleford  Division. 

The  eighth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  five,  in  the  Saskatchewan  district,  Battleford  division,  in  the  North- West 
Territories  of  Canada  : 

Before  Cbas.  B.  Eouleau,  Esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  North- West 
Territories,  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  passed  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  and  the 
amendments  thereto,  entitled  :  "  An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  several  Acts 
relating  to  the  North- West  Territories  :  " 

Nabpace,  otherwise  called  Iron  Body,  a  Cree  Indian,  of  Frog  Lake,  in  the  North- 
West  Territories  of  Canada  aforesaid,  who  is  now  a  prisoner  in  close  custody  at 
Battleford  aforesaid,  stands  charged  this  day  before  the  said  stipendiary  magistrate 
sitting  in  public  open  court,  assembled  for  the  trial  of  the  said  Nabpace  alias  Iron 
Body; 

For  that  he,  the  said  Nabpace  alias  Iron  Body,  on  the  2nd  day  of  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  at  the  locality  known  as  Frog  Lake  in  the 
North-West  Territories  aforesaid,  did  feloniously  and  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice 
aforethought,  kill  and  murder  one  G-eorge  Dill,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in 
such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her 
Crown  and  dignity. 

Being  duly  arraigned,  the  prisoner  to  this  indictment  pleads  "  not  guilty." 

William  Mackay,  Esq.,  being  duly  sworn,  acted  as  interpreter. 

William  P.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  barrister,  represented  the  Crown. 

The  prisoner  being  asked  whether  he  wishes  to  ba  tried  by  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  alone,  or  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  with 
the  intervention  of  a  jury,  makes  option  to  be  tried  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate 
alone. 

Trial  fixed  for  9th  October,  1885. 

CHAS.  B.  EOULEAU, 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  North-  West  Territories* 

Battletord,  8th  October,  1885. 

Battleford,  9th  October,  1885. 

Present :  Chas.  B.  Eouleau,  Esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  North  West  Ter- 
ritories. 

William  P.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  barrister,  Crown  prosecutor,  and  William  Mackay, 
JSsq.,  interpreter. 
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The  case  of  the  Queen  vs.  Nabpace  alias  Iron  Body  being  called,  is  proceeded 
with  and  the  following  evidence  is  adduced. 

Evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

Osisawehow,  a  Cree  Indian,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say  : — 
I  know  the  prieoner.  I  belong  to  Puskeya-Kewino  Band.  The  prisoner  belongs 
to  Big  Bear's  Band.  I  was  present  at  Frog  Lake  during  the  time  of  the  massacre.  I 
saw  Quinn  and  Gouin  killed.  I  saw  the  prisoner  there  at  that  time.  I  did  not  see 
him  do  anything  there  at  that  time.  The  white  people  were  near  by  walking  towards 
the  camp,  followed  by  the  prisoner  and  other  Indians.  The  white  people  were  not 
going  to  the  camp  of  their  own  accord.  The  Indians  whom  1  knew  that  were  follow- 
iBg  the  white  people  were  Askik-Puskookyoo  Mamefewesno,  and  the  prisoner.  They 
were  armed.  The  white  people  were  not  armed.  The  white  people  were  gathered 
together  by  Big  Bear's  Indians  to  the  point  -where  i  saw  them  marching  them  off. 
The  reason  the  white  people  were  not  armed  is  because  their  guns  were  taken  from 
them  by  Big  Bear's  Indians  that  morning,  George  Dill  was  amongst  the  white  peo- 
ple whom  1  saw  marching  off.  I  was  standing  then  between  John  Pritchard's  house 
and  a  storehouse.  Afterwards  I  followed  in  the  direction  of  the  white  people.  I 
heard  shots  in  that  direction,  and  the  first  I  saw  lying  on  the  ground  were  Delaney 
and  Gowanlock.  A  little  further  on  I  saw  the  two  priests  lying.  They  were  killed 
at  that  time.  I  saw  three  white  people  running.  They  were  followed  by  some 
Indians.  The  white  people  were  Williscraft,  Gilchrist  and  George  Dill.  It  was  too 
far  off  for  me  to  see  who  the  Indians  were  that  were  following.  I  think  there  must 
have  been  three  if  not  more.  I  saw  Nabpace  again  in  the  tent.  The  whole  time  of 
the  massacre  did  not  last  more  than  the  time  to  smoke  a  pipe. 
Prisoner  declines  to  cross-examine. 

Kopisikenew  (Thunder),  having  affirmed  solemnly  to  tell  the  truth,  says  as 
follows : — 

I  know  the  prisoner.  I  was  present  at  the  Frog  Lake  massacre.  I  saw  the 
prisoner  there.  I  know  a  trader  that  was  there  (Dill),  but  I  dio  not  know  him  by 
his  English  name.  1  saw  him  together  with  other  white  men  followed  by  Indians 
The  prisoner  was  one  of  the  Indians.  When  I  came  in  full  view  of  the  white  people, 
while  the  firing  by  the  Indians  was  going  on,  I  saw  two  men  running.  It  was  the 
trader  (Dill)  and  a  young  man  (Gilchrist).  There  was  a  dog  along  with  them. 
When  I  first  saw  the  fndians  running  after  them  I  could  not  recognize  them,  but 
when  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  I  saw  but  one  white  man,  that  was  the  trader 
(Dill).  He  turned  round  towards  the  Indians  while  they  were  firing  at  him.  He 
appeared  to  have  lost  all  hope.  The  Indians  that  were  firing  at  him  were  Apischas- 
koos,  Nabpace,  the  prisoner,  Mamekwesew  and  Papkookuyoo.  I  saw  Nabpace,  the 
prisoner,  firing  at  Dill.    During  this  firing  I  saw  Dill  fclh  He  was  lying  there  dead. 

Prieoner  declines  to  cross-examine. 

This  closes  the  case  for  the  Crown. 

Evidence  for  the  Defence. 

Apischaskoos  (Little  Bear),  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say : — 
I  was  present  when  the  trader  Dill  was  killed.    I  saw  the  white  man  turn  round 
and  the  prisoner  fired  at  him  and  knocked  him  down. 
Crown  declines  to  cross-examine. 

Kamanibowas,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say  : — 

I  did  not  hear  that  you  killed  the  trader  Dill.  A  brother  of  mine  asked  the 
prisoner  how  it  was  that  he  had  not  killed  anybody.  The  prisoner  answered  that  he 
had  killed  only  one  dog. 

Crown  declines  to  cross-examine. 

This  closes  the  evidence  for  the  defence. 

The  prisoner  declared  guilty  of  murder  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate. 
Sentence— Death . 
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The  prisoner  to  be  hanged  by  the  nock  till  death  follows  on  the  27th  day  of 
November,  1885. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.W.T. 

Battleford,  9th  October,  1885. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  all  the  proceedings  and  evi- 
dence had  and  taken  in  this  case. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N,  W.T. 

QUEEN"  vs  CHARLES  DUCHARMES,  ALIAS  CHARLEBOIS,  AND  WAWA- 

ASEHOWEEN  (Dressy  Man). 

Copy  of  Record  and  Proceedings. 

Canada :  ) 
North-West  Territories,  j 

The  information  and  complaint  of  Alexander  David  Stewart,  of  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  Dominion  of  Canada,  chief  of  police, 
taken  the  twenty -third  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  before  the  undersigned,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  stipen- 
diary magistrates  in  and  for  the  North  West  Territories  of  Canada,  who  saith  : 

That  Charles  Ducharmes,  otherwise  called  Charlebois,  Wahsabgamap,  otherwise 
called  Bright  Eyes,  and  Wawaasehoween,  otherwise  called  Dressy  Man,  on  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  at  the  locality  known  as  Frog  Lake,  in  the  North-West  Territories  of  Canada 
aforesaid,  did  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  their  malice  aforethought,-  kill  and  murder 
one  Puskayak,  otherwise  called  "She  Wins,"  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown 
and  dignity. 

A.  D.  STEWART. 

Sworn  before  me  the  day,  month  and  year 
above  mentioned,  at  Battleford,  in  the 
North-West  Territories. 

Chas.  B.  Rouleau,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  N.  W.  T, 

Canada : 
North-West  Territories, 
Saskatchewan  District, 
Battleford  Division. 

The  twenty-third  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  in  the  Saskatchewan  district,  Battleford  division,  in  the 
North-West  Territories  of  Canada. 

Before  Chas.  B.  Rouleau,  Esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  North-West  Terri- 
tories, exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada,  passed  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  and  the 
amendments  thereto,  entitled  :  "  An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  several  Acts 
relating  to  the  North-West  Territories  :  " 

Charles  Ducharmes,  otherwise  called  Charlebois,  Wahsagamap  (Bright  Eyes) 
and  Wawasehoween  (Dressy  Man),  three  Cree  Indians,  of  Frog  Lake,  in  the  North- 
West  Territories  of  Canada  aforesaid,  who  are  now  prisoners  in  close  custody  at 
Battleford  aforesaid,  stand  charged  this  day  before  the  said  stipendiary  magistrate, 
sitting  in  public  open  court,  assembled  for  the  trial  of  the  said  Charles  Ducharmes 
alias  Charlebois,  Wahsagamap  (Bright  Eyes)  and  Wawasehoween  (Dressy  Man)  ; 

For  that  they,  the  said  Charles  Ducharmes  alias  Charlebois,  Wahsagamap 
(Bright  Eyes)  and  Wahwa9ehoween  (Dressy  Man),  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  at  the  locality  known  as  Frog  Lake, 
43-24 
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in  the  North- West  Territories  of  Canada  aforesaid,  did  -feloniously  and  wilfully,  and 
of  their  malice  aforethought,  kill  and  murder  one  Puekeyak  (She  Wins)  against  the 
form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady 
the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity. 

After  being  duly  arraigned  the  prisoners  to  this  indictment  plead  "  not  guilty." 

William  Mackay,  Esq.,  after  being  duly  sworn,  acted  as  interpreter. 

The  prisoners  elected  to  be  tried  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate  and  a  justice  of 
the  peace  with  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 

The  trial  of  the  said  prisoners  was  fixed  for  the  25th  September,  1885. 

CHAS*  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.  W.T. 
Battlefoud,  23rd  September,  1885. 

Battlepord,  25th  September,  1885. 

Present :  Chas.  B.  Rouleau,  Esq  ,  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  North- West 
Territories,  and  Pierre  Cbrysologue  Pambrun,  Esq.,  J. P.,  with  the  intervention  of 
the  following  juro i*8  who  are  duly  sworn,  to  wit :  Harry  Phipps,  1 ;  Charles  Anther- 
son,  2 ;  Hugh  Caaamow,  3  ;  John  Connor,  4 ;  George  H.  Ciouston,  5  ;  Hartley  Gis- 
borne,  6. 

William  Sharpe,  Esq.,  represents  the  Crown. 

Evidence  of  Prosecution. 

Francois  Dufresne,  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  the  North-West  Territories,  yeoman,  being 
duly  sworn,  says  as  follows  r — 

On  the  16th  of  April,  or  about  that  time,  I  was  a  prisoner  in  Big  Bear's  camp,  at 
Frog  Lake.  I  saw  the  murdered  woman  Paskayak  two  days  before  she  was  killed. 
When  I  saw  her  she  was  walking  to  the  camp  with  a  stick  in  her  hand.  The  day 
the  woman  was  killed  some  Indian  said :  "  Here  is  the  cannibal  going."  I  went 
where  the  old  woman  was  and  I  saw  her  sitting  in  a  tent.  I  told  the  Indians  she 
was  sick.  "  No  ;  "  they  said :  "  She  is  a  cannibal  and  we  are  going  to  kill  her."  I 
told  them  they  had  better  tie  her  and  she  would  get  better  in  a  few  da^-s.  I  heard 
the  Indians  say  that  anybody  that  would  kill  the  woman  it  would  be  all  right.  An 
Indian  came  and  told  me  she  was  to  be  killed  and  I  went  out  and  saw  the  Indians 
carrying  the  woman  in  a  skin.  Amongst  the  Indians  carrying  the  old  woman  I  saw 
Charles  Ducharmes  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  Dressy  Man  had  an  axe,  and  Bright 
Eyes  had  a  gun.  The  Indians  carried  that  woman  about  a  mile  from  the  camp  and 
placed  her  on  the  ground  and  she  knelt  on  the  hide,  and  one  of  the  prisoners  Charles 
Ducharmes  was  standing  beside  the  woman  and  said  :  "  My  friends  you  asked  every- 
body to  kill  that  woman  and  nobody  would  do  it.  After  I  strike  her,  don't  say  I 
struck  the  old  woman  and  laugh  at  me."  All  the  Indians  said c*  yes."  Then  prisoner 
Ducharmes  struck  the  woman  with  his  stick  a  hard  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  and 
the  woman  fell  on  her  side.  As  soon  as  the  woman  fell  on  her  side  Bright  Eyes  fired 
a  shot  at  her  head.  I  saw  the  blood  run  from  her  head  and  the  powder  burn  her 
hair.  He  put  the  gun  very  close  to  her  head.  There  was  another  Indian  that  fired 
at  the  woman  but  he  is  not  a  prisoner.  Then  Dressy  Man,  the  other  prisoner,  gave 
the  woman  a  blow  with  a  sharp  side  of  the  axe  which  made  a  big  gash  in  her  neck. 
The  blood  flowed  from  that  wound. 

Cross-examined.—  When  Ducharmes  struck  the  blow  I  did  not  see  the  woman 
trying  to  get  up.  It  was  Bright  Eyes  that  I  saw  firing  the  first  shot  at  the  woman. 
There  were  two  shots  fired  at  the  woman. 

Paskwyak,  a  Cree  Indian,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say : 

I  saw  theCi  ee  woman  killed  before  the  leaves  came  Out.  I  saw  prisoner  Duchar- 
mes there  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  struck  the  woman  on  the  head,  and  the 
woman  fell  over.  There  were  no  Indians  between  the  prisoner  Ducharmes  and 
the  woman.  After  prisoner  Ducharmes  struck  the  woman  I  saw  Bright  Eyes  firing 
&  shot  at  her.    He  hit  the  woman,  but  don't  know  what  part  of  the  body.  I 
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saw  Dressy  Man  the  prisoner,  but  I  am  not  certain  if  he  had  any  weapon.  I  saw 
that  woman  only  twice  previous  to  the  murder.  I  heard  the  old  woman  say  it 
would  be  better  to  take  her  away  from  the  camp  aud  kill  her,  because  if  they  did 
not  that  she  would  destroy  the  women  and  children. 

Prisoner  declines  to  cross-examine. 

This  closes  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution. 

The  prisoners  state  that  they  have  no  evidence  to  adduce,  as  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  stated  what  was  true. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  N.W.T. 
P.  C.  PAMJ3RUN,  J.  P. 
Battleford,  25th  September,  1885. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Bright  Eyes  guilty  of  murder. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Maoist? ate.  N.W.T. 
P.  C.  PAMBBUN,  J.P. 
Battleford,  25th  September,  1885. 

Sentence,  death,  against  the  two  prisoners,  Charles  Dacharmes  and  Dressy  Man. 

Charles  Duch  irmes  and  Dressy  Man  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  death  follows, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  November  next,  eighteen  hundred  and  oighty-five. 
And  Bright  Eyes  sentenced  to  twenty  years  in  the  Manitoba  Penitentiary. 
Battleford,  25th  September,  1885. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.W.T. 
A  true  and  certified  copy. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.  W.T. 


RETURN 

(SUPPLEMENTARY,  FINAL) 

(525) 

To  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  5th  March,  1886  : — For 
copies  of  all  documents  forming  the  record  in  the  cases  of  Her  Majesty 
-against  the  different  parties  tried  in  connection  with  the  late  Eebellion, 
including  the  Jury  Lists,  the  names  of  the  Jurors,  the  lists  of  the 
Jurors  empannelled,  the  motions  and  affidavits  filed,  the  evidence,  the 
incidents  of  the  trial,  the  charges  of  the  Judge,  the  names  of  the 
Judges  who  tried  the  different  cases,  the  names  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  and  for  the  defence,  the  pleas  entered,  the  verdicts,  and 
the  sentences,  and,  in  short,  of  every  document  whatever  relating  to 
the  said  trials. 

By^Command. 

J.  A.  CHAPLEAU, 

Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  State. 

March,  1886. 
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Ottawa,  18th  March,  1886. 

As  a  Supplementary  Final  Return  to  an  Address  of  the  Honorable  the  House  of 
Commons,  dated  the  5th  instant,  for  copies  of  all  documents  forming  the  record  in 
the  cases  of  Her  Majesty  against  the  different  parties  tried  in  connection  with  the 
late  rebellion,  including  the  jury  lists,  the  Dames  of  the  jurors,  the  lists  of  all  jurors 
empannelled,  the  motions  and  affidavits  filed,  the  evidence,  the  incidents  of  the  trial, 
the  charges  of  the  judge,  the  names  of  the  judges  who  tried  the  different  cases,  the 
names  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  defence,  the  pleas  entered,  the  verdicts 
and  the  sentences,  and,  in  short,  of  every  document  whatever  relating  to  the  said 
trials,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  transcripts  of  the  records 
and  proceedings  in  the  four  cases  mentioned  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed. 

A.  POWEK,  for  D.  M.  J. 

SCHEDULE. 

Supplementary  Final  Return  of  all  cases  of  Her  Majesty  against  the  different 
parties  tried  in  connection  with  the  late  rebellion. 


Name.  Place. 

1.  Mus-sin-ass  «  Battleford. 

2.  Co-pin-ou-way-win   do 

3.  Pee-yay-cheew   do 

4.  Wah-Piah   do 


Aylmer,  Que.,  17th  March,  1886. 

Sir, — Enclosed  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  true  and  certified  copy  of  all 
documents  in  my  possession  of  persons  tried  before  me  at  Battleford  for  treason- 
felony,  and  also  the  account  of  Joseph  Woods  for  copying  the  same. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.W.T. 

The  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Ottawa. 

Canada :  ) 
North- "West  Territories.  | 

The  information  and  complaint  of  John  Alfred  Martin,  of  Battleford,  in  the 
North- West  Territories  of  Canada,  sergeant  in  the  North- West  Mounted  Police, 
taken  the  fifth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty- five,  before  the  undersigned,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  stipendiary  magistrates, 
in  and  for  the  North- West  Territories  of  Canada,  who  saith  : — 

That  Co-pin-ou-way-win,  Mussinass  and  Pee-yay-cheew,  not  regarding  the  duty 
of  their  allegiance,  but  wholly  withdrawing  the  love  and  obedience,  fidelity  and 
allegiance  which  every  true  and  faithful  subject  of  our  Lady  the  Queen  does  and  of 
right  ought  to  bear  towards  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  on  the  second  day  of  May,  in 
the  ye«r  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty -five,  and  on  divers  other 
days  as  well  before  as  after  that  date,  together  with  divers  other  evil-disposed  per- 
sons to  the  said  John  Alfred  Martin  unknown,  did,  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
•compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise  and  intend  to  levy  war  against  oar  said  Lady  the 
Queen  within  Canada,  in  order  by  force  and  constraint  to  compel  her  to  change  her 
measures  and  counsels,  and  the  said  felonious  compassing  and  imagination,  invention, 
device  and  intention,  then  feloniously  did  express  and  utter  and  declare  by  divers 
overt  acts  and  deeds  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say  : — 

In  Qgder  to  fulfil,  perfect  and  bring  into  effect  their  felonious  compassing,  imagin- 
ation, invention,  device  and  intention  aforesaid,  they,  the  said  Co-pin-ou-way-win, 
Mus-sin-ass  and  Pee-yayj*cheew,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  March, 
in  the  j  ear  aforesaid,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after  that 
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day,  at  and  near  the  locality  called  Battleford,  in  the  North- West  Territories  of 
Canada,  did  conspire,  consult,  confederate,  assemble  and  meet  together  with  divers 
other  evil-disposed  persons  to  the  said  John  Alfred  Martin  unknown,  to  raise,  make  and 
levy  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  within  this  realm. 

And  further,  to  fulfil,  perfect  and  bring  into  effect  their  felonious  compassing, 
imagination,  invention,  device  and  intention  aforesaid,  they,  the  said  Co-pin-ou-way- 
win,  Mus-sin-ass  and  Pee-yay-choew,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  as  well  before  as  after 
that  day,  at  or  near  the  locality  known  as  "  Cut-Knife  Hill,"  in  the  said  North-West 
Territories  of  Canada,  together  with  certain  other  evil-disposed  persons  to  the  said 
John  Alfred  Martin  unknown,  feloniously  and  wickedly  did  express,  utter  and 
disclose  their  said  felonious  compassing,  imagination,  invention,  device  and  intention 
by  feloniously  publishing  &  certain  letter  or  writing  addressed  to  one  Louis  Biel,  who 
was  then  with  certain  other  evil -disposed  persons  to  the  said  John  Alfred  Martin 
unknown,  in  open  rebellion  and  insurrection  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  in  the 
said  North- West  Territories  of  Canada,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: — 

"  Cut  Knife  Hill,  29th  April,  1885. 

"  To  Mr.  Louis  Kiel, — I  want  to  hear  news  of  the  progress  of  God's  work.  If 
any  event  has  occurred  since  your  messengers  came  away,  let  me  know  of  it.  Tell 
me  the  date  when  the  Americans  will  reach  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway ;  tell  me 
all  the  news  that  you  have  heard  from  all  places  where  your  work  is  in  progress. 
Big  Bear  has  finished  his  work;  he  has  taken  Fort  Pitt.  '  If  you  want  me  to  come 
to  you,  let  me  know  at  once,'  he  said ;  and  I  sent  for  him  at  once.  I  will  be  four 
days  on  the  road.  Those  who  have  gone  to  see  him  will  sleep  twice  on  the  road. 
They  took  twenty  prisoners,  including  the  master  of  Fort  Pitt.  They  killed  eleven 
men,  including  the  agent,  two  priests  and  six  white  men.  We  are  camped  on  the 
creek  just  below  Cut  Knife  Hill,  waiting  for  Big  Bear.  The  Blackfeet  have  killed  sixty 
police  at  the  Elbow.  A  half  breed,  who  interpreted  for  the  police,  having  survived 
the  fight,  though  wounded,  brought  this  news.  Here  we  have  killed  six  white  men. 
We  have  not  taken  the  barracks  yet,  but  that  is  the  only  entire  building  in  Battle- 
ford.  All  the  cattle  and  horses  i  n  the  vicinity  we  have  takea.  We  have  lost  one  man, 
a  Nez  Perce  killed,  he  being  alone,  and  one  wounded.  Some  soldiers  have  come  from 
Swift  Current,  but  I  do  not  know  their  number.  We  have  here  guns  and  rifles  of  all 
sorts,  but  ammunition  for  them  is  short.  If  it  be  possible  we  want  you  to  send  us 
ammunition  of  various  kinds.  We  are  weak  only  for  the  want  of  that.  You  sent 
word  that  you  would  come  to  Battleford  when  you  had  finished  your  work  at  Duck 
Lako. "  We  wait  still  for  you,  as  we  are  unable  to  take  that  fort  without  help.  If  you 
send  us  news  send  only  one  messenger.  We  are  impatient  to  reach  you.  It  would 
give  us — encourage  us  much  to  &ee  you,  and  make  us  work  more  heartily.  Up  to 
the  present  everything  has  gone  well  with  us,  but  we  are  constantly  expecting  the 
soldiers  to  visit  us  here.  We  trust  that  God  will  be  as  kind  to  us  in  the  future  as  he 
has  in  the  past.    We,  the  undersigned,  send  greeting  to  you  all. 

"  POUNDMAKBE, 

«  CO  PIN-  OU- WAY- WIN, 

"  MUS-SIN-ASS, 

"  MEE-TAY, WAY-IS, 

"  PEE-YAY-CHEEW. 

"When  this  reaches  you  send  us  news  immediately,  as  we  are  anxious  to  hear  the 
news.    If  you  send  us  news,  send  as  many  men  as  possible." 

The  said  Co-pin-ou-way-win,  Mussin-ass  and  Pee-yay-cheew  then  well  knowing 
that  the  said  Louis  Kiel  and  the  said  other  evil-disposed  persons  were  then  in  open 
rebellion  and  insurrection  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  in  contempt  of  our  said 
Jjady  the  Queen  and  her  laws,  to  the  evil  example  of  ail  others  in  like  case  offending 
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against  tho  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace 
of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity, 

J.  A.  MARTIN* 

Sworn  before  me  tho  day  and 
year  first  above-mentioned,  at  I 
Battleford,  in  the  said  North-  J 
West  Territories  of  Canada.  J 
Chas.  B,  Rouleau, 

A  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  said  North-  West  Territories. 

A  true  and  certified  copy. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.  W.T* 

Canada : 
North- West  Territories, 
Saskatchewan  District. 

The  fifth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  in  the  Saskatchewan  district,  Battleford  division,  in  the  North- West 
Territories  of  Canada  : 

Before  Chas.  B.  Rouleau,  Esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  North-West 
Territories,  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  passed  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  and  the 
amendments  thereto,  entitled  :  "  An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  several  Acts 
relating  to  the  North-West  Territories." 

Co-pin-ou-way-win,  Mus-sin-ass  and  Pee-yay-cheew,  three  Cree  Indians,  of  Battle- 
ford, in  the  North-West  Territories  aforesaid,  who  are  now  prisoners  in  close  custody 
at  Battleford  aforesaid,  stand  charged  this  day  before  the  said  stipendiary  magistrate, 
sitting  in  public  open  court,  assembled  for  the  trial  of  the  said  Co-pin-ou-way-win, 
Mus-sin-ass  and  Pee-yay-cheew. 

For  that  they  Use  said  Co-pin-ou-way-win,  Mus-sin-ass  and  Pee-yay-cheew  are 
accused,  at  several  dates,  of  treason-felony  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and 
dignity. 

Being  duly  arrainged,  the  prisoners  plead :  Co-pin-ou-way-win  and  Mus-sin-ass 
not  guilty,  Pee-yay-cheew  guilty. 

William  McKay,  Esq.,  being  duly  sworn,  acted  as  interpreter. 
William  P.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  barrister,  represents  the  Crown. 

The  trial  of  the  two  prisoners,  Co-pin  ou- way-win  and  Mus-sin-ass,  after  having 
made  option  to  be  tried  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate  alone,  is  nxed  by  consent  to  the 
8th  day  of  October  1885. 

The  sentence  of  Pee-yay-cheew  is  deferred  till  after  the  trial  of  the  two  other 
prisoners. 

Battleford,  5th  October,  1885. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  fl.  W.T. 
A  true  and  certified  copy. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.W.T. 

Battleford,  8th  October,  1885. 

Present :  Chas.  B.  Rouleau,  Esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  North-West 
Ten  itories. 

William  P.  Sharpo,  Esq,  barrister  who  represented  the  Crown,  and  William 
McKay,  Esq.,  who  acts  as  interpreter. 

The  cate  of  the  Queen  vs.  Co  pin-ou-way-win  and  Mus-sin  ass,  accused  of  treason* 
felony,  being  called,  the  following  evidence  was  taken. 
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Evidence  on  Behalf  of  the  Prosecution. 

Pierre  Chrysologue  Pambrun,  of  Battleford,  farmer,  being  duly  sworn,  doth 
depose  and  say  : — 

About  tbe  end  of  March  last,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity 
of  Battleford.  I  saw  Co-pin-ou-way-win  amongst  the  Indians,  when  I  overtook  their 
camp.  The  Indians  told  me  they  were  coming  down  to  make  a  demand  on  the  Indian 
Agent  Eae.  There  were  a  large  number  of  Indians ;  they  were  armed.  I  went  to  speak 
to  the  Indian  Agent  Rao  and  when  I  came  back  towards  about  six  o'clock,  p.m.,  all  the 
Indians  were  south  of  Battle  River.  When  I  came  back  to  the  barracks  from  my 
place  next  day,  in  the  evening  all  the  houses  and  stores  on  the  south  of  Battle  River 
had  been  plundered  by  the  Indians. 

The  prisoners  decline  to  cross-examine. 

Assiskiwnatauko  (The  Old  Woman  Earth),  having  solemly  affirmed  to  tell  the 
truth,  says  as  follows  : — 

I  know  the  prisoners  by  sight.  I  was  here  at  the  time  the  stores  were  raided 
by  the  Indians.    I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  the  prisoners  there. 

The  prisoners  decline  to  cross-examine. 

K  yam  ka-pit  (One-who  sets-still),  having  solemnly  affirmed  to  tell  the  truth,  says 
as  follows : — 

I  was  here  when  the  Indians  raided  the  stores.  I  know  Mus-sin-ass,  one 
of  the  prisoners.  I  did  not  see  him  that  day.  I  saw  him  start  with  the  Indians  of 
Sweet  Grass'  Reserve.  I  saw  him  coming  towards  Battleford.  I  don't  remember 
to  have  seen  Mus-sin  ass  amongst  the  Indians. 

The  prisoners  decline  to  cross-examine. 

Robert  Jefferson,  of  Eagle  Hill,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say : — 
I  was  farm  instructor  on  Poundmaker's  Reserve  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak.  The 
Indians  left  the  reserve  towards  the  end  of  March  last.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  came 
back  from  Battleford,  about  the  first  of  April  last,  I  considered  myself  as  a  prisoner.  At 
one  time,  about  the  12th  of  April  last,  the  prisoner  Co-pin-ou-way-win  came  to  superin- 
tend the  digging  of  a  grave.  I  saw  the  two  prisoners,  but  1  cannot  say  I  saw  them 
arned  at  any  time.  The  young  men  were  armed  all  the  time,  the  old  men  were 
armed  only  occasionally.  The  prisoners  were  in  the  camp  three  or  four  days  before* 
the  battle  of  Cut  Knife  and  after  the  battle.  I  am  sure  the  prisoners  were  in  the 
camp  all  the  time,  with  the  exception  of  Co-pin-ou-way-win  who  went  away  for  a  short 
time.  Co-pin-ou-way-win  went  to  fetch  in  his  brother,  who  was  a  day's  march  from, 
camp.    He  brought  him  along  with  him,  saying  that  he  was  a  very  good  counsel. 

I  saw  the  letter  produced  in  court.  It  is  my  hand-writing.  One  Indian  came  and 
told  me  I  was  wanted,  I  followed  him  into  a  tent  in  the  middle  of  the  camp.  There 
were  six  or  eight  men  in  the  tent,  to  wit :  Poundmaker  (the  chief)  Co-pin- on  way-win, 
Mitcheways,  Pee-yay  cheew,  Jakecum,  Mus-sin-ass,  Thb-man-who-shot-the-eagit>,Pitche~ 
was  and  myself.  I  believe  Poundmaker  said  to  sit  down,  they  wanted  me  to  write  a 
letter.  They  got  the  back  of  a  cart,  paper  and  pencil  and  they  began  to  dictate. 
They  would  dictate  in  turn.  Co-pin-ou-way-win  dictated  the  principal  part  of  it. 
Mus-sin-ass  took  part  in  it  also.  That  letter  is  the  joint  dictation  of  the 
names  which  are  at  the  foot  of  the  letter.  I  told  them  that  this 
letter  should  be  signed  by  somebody.  Co-pin-ou-way-win  said;  let  Pound- 
maker  sign  it.  I  asked  Poundmaker  and  he  said :  "  Yes."  Then  the  whole  of  them 
said  :  <!  Put  down  all  our  names,"  and  they  all  agreed  to  their  names  being  put  down. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  I  was  authorized  by  the  two  prisoners  to  sign  their 
own  names  to  the  letter.  Jobin,  one  of  the  half-breeds,  made  the  alteration  about  the* 
messenger.  I  gave  the  letter  to  Poundmaker  and  a  messenger  left  with  it  to  take 
it  to  its  address. 

Cross-examined: — I  am  not  certain  that  I  came  into  the  tent  last.  I  never  said 
that  Co-pin-ou-way-win  was  first  to'speak.  I  am  certain  that  you  prisoners  told  me  to  put 
down  your  names.    Co-pin-ou-way-win  had  sent  for  his  brother  long  before  he  went  for 
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him  himself.  He  went  for  his  brother  the  day  before  "  Cat  Knife  "  battle.  Co-pin-ou- 
way-win  sent  Mistatimwas  for  his  brother.  Mistatimwas'  principal  mission  was  to 
briDg  his  father  down  and  tell  Co  pin  ou- way -win's  brother  en  passant. 

He-examined  by  permission  of  court : — The  object  of  the  rebellion  amongst  the 
Indians  was  to  make  a  complete  change  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

Ee  cross-examined : — I  heard  the  Crees  say  that  Kiel  told  them  that  the  Americans 
were  to  take  possession  of  the  country. 

Thomas  Maguire,  of  Battleford,  gunner  in  "  A  "  Battery,  being  duly  sworn, 
doth  depose  and  say  : — 

1  knew  Louis  Kiel  when  he  was  a  prisoner  after  the  battle  at  Batoche.  As  far 
as  I  know  I  believe  he  was  the  leader  of  the  rebellion. 

Prisoners  decline  to  cross-examine. 

This  concludes  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Crown. 

Evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Defence. 

Mitchewayes  (Conjurer)  a  Cree  Indian,  having  duly  affirmed,  doth  depose  and 
say  :— 

I  was  present  in  the  tent  when  Jefferson  was  there,  but  never  heard  Co-pin  ou- way- 
win  nor  Mus-sin-ass  tell  him  to  put  their  names  at  the  foot  of  the  letter.  The  party 
who  wanted  the  letter  to  be  written  was  Jakecum.  I  say  that  Jakecum  was  the  prin- 
cipal man  who  dictated  the  letter.  I  did  not  hear  Co-pin-ou-way-win  send  a  messenger 
for  his  brother.  I  never  heard  him  advise  anybody  to  do  any  harm.  The  prisoner 
Oopin  ou- way-win  was  the  last  man  to  come  into  the  tent.  I  never  saw  you  at  any  time 
take  up  arms  against  the  white  man.  You  were  always  trying  to  keep  the  Indians 
peaceable.  Ever  since  I  knew  Mus-sin-ass  I  never  knew  he  did  any  wrong  to  the  white 
men.  I  never  heard  you  urge  the  young  men  against  the  white  men.  Daring  all 
that  trouble  I  always  heard  you  trying  to  prevent  all  trouble. 

I  never  heard  Mus-sin-ass  authorize  anybody  to  put  his  signature  at  the  foot  of  the 
letter.    I  never  heard  you  dictating  this  letter. 

Cross-examined :  I  was  in  the  tent  when  the  letter  was  written.  It  was  Pound- 
maker's  tent.  I  was  sent  to  come  by  someone,  I  don't  remember  the  name.  I  went 
in  and  sat  near  the  door  of  the  tent.  I  did  not  look  around  to  see  who  was  there. 
There  was  another  man  besides  the  prisoners  there,  that  was  "  The  man  who  shot  the 
the  eagle,"  but  I  don't  think  he  remained  long  there ;  I  noticed  also  Jakecum.  We 
w«.nt  there  in  the  tent  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  news  that  Jakecum  was  to  read,  so 
stated  Pound  maker,  Mus-sin-ass  was  a  councillor  bef  ore  the  outbreak,  but  I  don't 
know  about  Co-pin-ou-way-win. 

Jakecum  wanted  to  send  a  letter  to  his  friends  to  tell  them  about  his  plans.  All  lean 
remember  about  the  letter  is  that  they  gave  some  news  that  they  had  received  which 
1  don't  remember.  I  did  not  hear  anything  about  the  composition  of  the  letter 
amongst  themselves,  except  by  Poundmaker  and  Jakecum.  Jefferson  was  there*  I 
was  a  councillor  before  the  outbreak.  I  was  here  the  day  the  Indians  came  to 
Battleford.  I  saw  Mus-sin-ass,  bat  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  Co-pin-ou-way-win, 
The  prisoners  were  in  the  camp.  There  was  no  sufficient  light  in  the  tent  for  me  to 
see  ihem  all  in  the  tent. 

Ki  hi  wa-ka  pim-wat  (One  that  shoots  the  eagle)  having  affirmed  solemnly  to  tell  1 
the  truth,  says  as  follows  : 

To  Mus-sin-ass : — I  did  not  hear  you  say  that  you  wanted  to  give  your  name  to  the 
letter,  I  never  heard  you  dictating  any  part  ot  the  letter. 

Cross-examined : — When  I  went  to  visit  Poundmaker  in  his  tent,  Mus-sin-ass  came 
after  me,  and  Jackecum  after  Mus-sin-ass.  Jackecum  said  to  Poundmaker  that  he  won- 
dered if  Jefferson  would  write  a  letter  to  send  to  his  friends,  and  he  stated  also  that 
he  would  like  some  other  Indians  there,  and  some  were  called  in.  He  stated  he 
wanted  to  let  them  know  what  had  taken  place  out  west  here.  -Then  I  left  the  tent. 
Jackecum  came  from  Duck  Lake.  He  must  have  brought  news  of  the  Duck  Lake  fight. 
I  was  amongst  the  Indians  that  came  to  Battleford.  1  saw  the  two  prisoners  with  us« 
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Eev.  Louis  Cochin,  O.M.I.,  being  duly  sworn,  doposoth  and  saith  as  follows:- — 

It  is  not  within  my  recollection  that  Co-pin-ou-way-win  took  any  active  part  in  the 
rebellion.  I  know  personally  that  he  has  tried  to  do  good,  that  he  has  protected  me 
and  the  other  prisoners  against  the  Assiniboines  and  other  Indians. 

Not  cross-examined. 

This  closes  the  evidence  of  the  defence. 

Declared  guilty. 

Sentence:  Two  years  in  the  Manitoba  penitentiary. 

CHAS,  B.  KOULBAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.W.T. 

A  true  and  certified  copy. 

CHAS.  B.  KOULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.W.T. 

IUttleeord,  8th  October,  1885. 

Cut  Knife  Hill,  29th  April,  1885. 

To  Mr.  Louis  Kiel  : 

I  want  to  hear  news  of  the  progress  of  God's  work.  If  any  event  has  occurred 
since  your  messengers  came  away  let  me  know  of  it.  Tell  me  the  date  when  the 
Americans  will  reach  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway.  Tell  me  all  the  news  that  you 
have  heard  from  all  places  where  your  work  is  in  progress.  Big  Bear  has  finished 
his  work.  He  has  taken  Fort  Pitt.  "  If  you  want  me  to  come  to  you  let  me  know 
at  once,"  he  said,  and  I  sent  for  him  at  once.  I  will  be  four  days  on  the  read.  Those 
who  have  gone  to  see  him  will  sleep  twice  on  the  road.  They  took  twenty  prisoners, 
including  the  master  of  Fort  Pitt.  They  killed  eleven  men  including  the  agent,  two 
priests  and  six  white  men.  We  are  camped  on  the  creek  just  below  Cut  Knife  Hilt, 
waiting  for  Big  Bear.  The  Blackfeet  have  killed  sixty  police  at  the  Elbow,  A  half- 
breed  who  interpreted  tor  the  police,  having  survived  the  fight,  though  wounded, 
brought  this  news.  Here  we  have  killed  six  white  men.  We  have  not  taken  the 
barracks  yet,  but  that  is  the  only  entire  building  in  Battleford.  All  the  cattle  and 
horses  in  the  vicinity  we  have  taken.  We  have  lost  one  man,  a  ISlez  Perce  killed,  he 
being  alone,  and  one  wounded.  Some  soldiers  have  come  from  Swift  Current,  but 
don't  know  their  number.  We  have  guns  and  rtfles  of  all  sorts,  but  ammunition  for 
them  is  short.  If  it  be  possible,  we  want  you  to  send  us  ammunition  of  various  kinds* 
We  are  weak  only  for  the  want  of  that.  You  sent  word  that  you  would  come  to 
Battleford  when  you  had  finished  your  work  at  Duck  Lake.  We  wait  still  for  you, 
as  we  are  unable  to  take  the  fort  without  help.  Jf  you  send  us  news  send  only  one 
messenger.  We  are  impatient  to  reach  you.  It  would  give  U3 — encourage  us  much 
to  see  you,  and  make  us  work  more  heartily.  Up  to  the  present  everything  has 
gone  well  with  us,  but  we  are  constantly  expecting  the  soldiers  to  visit  us  here. 
We  trust  that  G-od  will  be  as  kind  to  us  in  the  future  as  he  has  in  the  past.  We,  the 
undersigned,  eend  greeting  to  you  all. 

POUND  VfAKER, 

CO-PIN-OU-WAY-WIN , 

MUS-SIN-ASS, 

M EE  T AY- WAY-IS, 

PEE-YAY-CHEEW. 

*  When  this  reaches  you  send  us  news  immediately,  as  we  are  anxious  to  hear  the 
news. 

If  you  send  us  news  send  as  many  men  as  possible. 
A  true  and  certified  copy. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  iV. 
QUEEN  vs.  WAHPIAH. 

Canada :  1 
North- West  Territories.  ) 

The  information  and  complaint  of  Joseph  Quigley,  of  Battleford,  in  the  North- 
West  Territories  of  Canada,  constable  in  the  North- West  Mounted  Police,  taken  the 
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twenty-first  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  before  the  undersigned,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  stipendiary  magistrates  in. 
and  for  the  North-West  Territories,  who  saith  : 

That  Wahpiah,  otherwise  called  White  Man,  not  regarding  the  duty  of  his 
allegiance,  but  wholly  withdrawing  the  love,  obedience,  fidelity  and  allegiance  which 
every  true  and  faithful  subject  of  our  Lady  the  Queen  does  and  of  right  ought  to 
bear  towards  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  on  the  second  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  on  divers  other  days,  as  well 
before  as  after  that  date,  together  with  divers  other  evil-disposed  persons  to  the  said 
Joseph  Quigley  unknown,  did,  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  compass,  imagine, 
invent,  devise  and  intend  to  levy  war  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  within  Canada, 
in  order  by  force  and  constraint  to  compel  her  to  change  her  measures  and  counsels, 
and  the  said  felonious  compassing,  imagination,  invention,  device  and  intention  then 
feloniously  did  express,  utter  and  declare  by  divers  overt  acts  and  deeds  hereinafter 
mentioned,  that  is  to  say  : 

In  order  to  fulfil,  perfect  and  bring  into  effect  his  felonious  compassing,  imagi- 
nation, invention,  device  and  intention  aforesaid,  he  the  said  Wahpiah,  otherwise 
called  White  Man,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  on  divers  other  days, 
as  well  before  as  after  that  date,  at  or  near  the  locality  known  as  Fort  Pitt,  in  the 
said  North- West  Territories  of  Canada,  did  conspire,  consult,  confederate,  assemble 
and  meet  together  with  other  evil-disposed  persons  to  the  said  Joseph  Quigley  un- 
known, to  raise,  make  and  levy  insurrection  and  rebellion  againBt  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen  within  this  realm. 

And  further  to  fulfil,  perfect  and  bring  into  effect  his  felonious  compassing, 
imagination,  invention,  device  and  intention  aforesaid,  he  the  said  Wahpiah,  other- 
wise called  White  Man,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  aforesaid,  and  on  divers  others  days  as  well  before  as  atter  that  date,  at  or  near 
the  locality  known  as  Frenchman's  Butte,  in  the  said  North- West  Territories  of 
Canada,  did  conspire,  consult,  confederate,  assemble  and  meet  together  with  divers 
other  evil-disposed  persons  to  the  said  Joseph  Quigley  unknown,  to  raise,  make  and 
levy  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  within  this  realm, 
in  contempt  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  and  her  laws,  to  the  evil  example  of  all 
others  in  like  case  offending  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  and  against  tbe  peace  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Cro^vn  and  dignity* 

JOSEPH  QUIGLE5T. 

Sworn  before  me  the  day,  month  ^ 
and  year  first  above  mentioned,  ! 
at  Battleford,  in  the  North-  j 
West  Territories  of  Canada.  J 

CHA.S.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.W.T. 

A  true  and  certified  copy. 

CHAS.  B.  EOULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.  W.  T. 

The  Queen  vs.  WAHfiAH  (White  Man).  * 

Accusation  —-Treason-felony. 
William  P.  Sharp,  Crown  prosecutor. 
William  McKay,  Esq.,  interpreter. 

The  prisoner  pleads  not  guilty  and  elects  to  be  tried  summarily  by  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 

Evidence  for  the  Prosecution. 

James  K.  Simpson,  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  North- West  Territories  aforesaid,  clerk,  being 
duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say  : 

I  know  the  prisoner.  On  the  2nd  of  April  last  (1885)  I  was  made  a  prisoner  at 
Prog  Lake  by  Big  Bear's  Indians.    I  saw  the  prisoner  when  Big  Boar's  band  came 
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back  from  Pitt,  about  two  weeks  after  the  massacre.  The  prisoner  carried  a  gun  and, 
ke  remained  with  Big  Bear's  band  all  the  time  to  my  knowledge.  The  fight  at 
Frenchmen's  Butte  took  place  about  the  2Sth  of  May  last  (1885).  I  saw  the  prisoner 
up  to  that  time,  and  after  at  Loon  Lake.  He  was  with  the  Indians  then  at  that 
latter  place  during  the  fight.  The  prisoner  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  council 
tent  of  the  Indians;  that  is  the  place  where  the  Indians  decide  all  their  actions.  The 
evening  before  the  fight  at  Frenchmen's  Butte,  Big  Bear's  Indians  were  looking  after 
the  prisonors,  and  as  they  thought  1  had  escaped,  they  enquired  where  I  was,  and 
other  Indians  answered:  "  I  was  sitting  with  them."  I  remarked  the  prisoner  was 
amongst  the  party.  The  Indians  were  then  aware  that  the  loyal  troops  were  near. 
The  prisoner  was  taking  a  part  in  seeing  that  the  white  prisoners  should  not 
escape.  There  were  some  Indians  who  remained  behind  fighting  at  Frenchmen's 
Butte,  and  the  prisoner  was  not  with  us,  who  were  about  four  miles  from  the  battle- 
field. The  Indians  told  me  that  they  wanted  to  upset  the  present  Government  and 
get  the  Americans  to  come  into  the  country. 
Prisoner  declines  to  cross-examine. 

William  B  Cameron,  formerly  of  Frog  Lake,  now  of  Battleford,  in  the  North- 
West  Territories,  clerk,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say  : 

I  know  the  prisoner.  I  was  made  prisoner  by  Big  Bear's  band  on  the  2nd  of  April 
last  (1885),  and  I  remained  as  such  till  the  28th  May  last  (1885),  about  the  time  of  the 
fight  at  Frenchman's  Butte.  I  first  saw  prisoner  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  Frog 
Lake  massacre.  I  think  I  saw  him  all  the  time  around  with  Big  Bear's  Indians,  more 
particularly  with  Wandering  Spirit,  who  had  the  most  influence  amongst  the  Indians. 
When  Indians  were  dancing  the  prisoner  used  to  sit  alongside  of  Wandering  Spirit. 
The  latter  used  his  influence  for  bad.  I  saw  the  prisoner  leading  the  white  prison- 
ers in  company  with  Wandering  Spirit  to  the  centre  of  the  camp,  where  th&y  had 
their  dancing  tent.  1  saw  a  sword  in  the  possession  of  prisoner.  He  had  also  an 
officer's  black  coat  no.  I  escaped  on  the  evening  of  the  day  the  first  shots  were  fired 
at  Frenchman's  Butte.  Prisoner  was  amongst  Big  Bear's  band,  who  were  fighting. 
The  prisoner  was  one  of  those  who  was  looking  for  Henry  Qainn  when  he  was 
recaptured . 

Cross-examined: — The  reason  I  state  that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  those  who 
were  looking  after  Henry  Quinn  is  that  he  was  going  around  the  camp  and  in. 
amongst  the  tents  like  a  man  looking  for  something. 

Sakaman,  a  half-breed,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say  : — 
Desnoyers  is  my  real  name.  I  was  at  Fort  Pitt  during  the  time  of  the  siege  last 
spring  (1885),  I  cannot  state  what  month.  The  ice  was  running  in  the  river  at  the 
time.  The  first  time  I  saw  the  prisoner  he  was  at  Yermillion  Biver,  the  leaves  were 
about  coming  out.  It  was  a  little  below  Frog  Lake.  I  saw  him  next  at  the  latter 
place.  The  prisoner  had  a  gun  and  a  sword-bayonet.  He  had  a  police  coat  with 
stripes  on  the  arms.  At  the  time  they  were  searching  for  Henry  Quinn  the  prisoner 
was  amongst  the  Indians.  I  saw  him  going  around  and  in  the  dancing  tent  of  Big 
Bear's  Indians.  He  ueed  to  speak  at  the  council.  I  never  heard  in  there  anything 
good  in  favor  of  the  prisoners.  All  I  heard  was  to  guard  them  and  other  times  to 
kill  them.  The  prisoner  belongs  to  Thunder  Child's  reserve,  near  Battleford. 
Prisoner  declines  to  cross-examine. 

Robert  Hudson,  of  Battleford,  baker,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say  : — 
I  was  at  Pitt  about  the  17th  of  April  last  (1885).  Pitt  had  been  beseiged  by  the 
Indians  on  the  15th  of  same  month.  I  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Indians  on  that 
day.  I  saw  him  on  the  16th  April  last,  with  Mr.  Dickens'  sword  on.  I  remember 
speaking  to  Mr.  Quinn  about  him.  The  prisoner  always  carried  a  gun.  I  remained 
a  prisoner  amongst  Indians  for  two  months  and  over.  I  saw  him  till  the  time  we 
got  to  Loon  Lake.    I  did  not  see  him  after  Big  Bear's  party  left  us  at  Loon  Lake. 

Cross-examined : — I  am  not  certain  to  have  seen  prisoner  the  day  I  was  takea 
prisoner,  but  I  am  certain  of  the  day  after. 
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John  Pritchard,  of  Fort  Pitt,  interpreter  of  the  Indian  Department,  being  duly- 
sworn,  doth  depose  and  say  : — 

I  was  a  prisoner  in  Big  Bear's  camp  from  the  2nd  April,  1885,  till  June  of  the 
same  year.  I  saw  the  prisoner  amongst  Big  Bear's  Indians  shortly  after  the  capture 
of  Fort  Pitt.  When  Henry  Quinn  was  in  my  tent,  the  prisoner  came  in  and  stated 
he  wanted  to  kill  him.  Every  time  the  tent  was  erected  for  council  or  dance,  I  saw 
the  prisoner  there.  He  seemed  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  it.  He  was  a  man  to  talk 
a  lot.  Prisoner  always  saying  not  to  release  the  white  prisoners.  It  was  at  Frog 
Xake  where  I  first  saw  the  prisoner. 

Prisoner  declines  to  cross-examine. 

This  closes  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Crown . 

The  prisoner  states  that  he  has  no  evidence  to  adduce. 

The  prisoner  declared  guilty  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate* 

Sentence  :  Six  years  penitentiary. 

CHAS.  B.  EOULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.W.T. 

A  true  and  certified  copy. 

CHAS.  B.  ROULEAU,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  N.W.T. 

Battleford,  21st  October,  1885. 


MESSAGE. 

(52c.) 

Lansdowne. 

The  G-overnor  General  transmits  to  the  Honse  of  Commons  copies  of 
certain  letters  of  a  confidential  character,  respecting  the  Rebellion  in  the 
North- West  Territories  during  the  year  1885. 
Government  House, 

Ottawa,  29th  March,  1886. 


*  *  *  *  *  * 

Dear  Sir,— The  French  half-breeds  on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  and  a  section 
of  the  English  halt-breeds  living  between  the  two  rivers,  have  been  holding  meet- 
ings at  St.  Laurent,  at  which  meetings  all  the  members  were  sworn  to  secrecy. 
Notwithstanding  this,  enough  has  transpired  to  show  that  grave  trouble  will  arise  in 
the  country  unless  repressive  measures  are  adopted  by  the  Government. 

A  number  of  resolutions  were  passed  of  a  violent  nature.  Amongst  others, 
resolution  No.  3 :  "  That  they,  the  half-breeds,  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  the  North- West  Territories,"  and  appointed  delegates  to  proceed  to 
Montana,  U.S.,  and  invite  Louis  Kiel  to  come  over  and  be  their  leader  in  any  further 
action  they  may  determine  on. 

The  dolegates  so  appointed,  named :  Gabriel  Dumont,  Moise  Ouellette,  Michel 
Dumas  and  James  Isbester,  left  yesterday  for  Montana  to  carry  out  the  object  of 
their  misnion.  The  French  half- breed  race  living  on  the  Saskatchewan  numbers 
about  700  male  adults,  and  are  gathering  force  every  year  by  immigration  from 
Manitoba  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  Territories. 

These  men  are  not  farmers,  merely  cultivating  small  patches  of  land  little  larger 
than  kitchen  gardens.  They  live  by  hunting  and  freighting.  Their  occupation  as 
hunters  was  ended  by  the  disappearance  of  the  buffalo  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
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overland  freighting  going  on  in  the  country  to  afford  labor  to  a  third  of  their  num- 
ber, hence  they  are  getting  poorer  year  by  year. 

This  in  reality  is  the  real  source  from  which  this  agitation  arises,  although  pre- 
tended grievances  against  the  Government  are  pushed  to  the  front. 

These  men  avow  that  the  Indians  are  in  sympathy  with  them. 

The  French  half-breeds  are  closely  related  to  the  plain  Indians  and  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  half-breeds  persuading  the  Indians  to  join  them  should  an  uprising 
take  place. 

The  Indians  have  no  arms  or  ammunition  it  is  true,  but  both  arms  and  ammunition 
in  considerable  quantities  belonging  to  the  defunct  Saskatchewan  military  organiza- 
tions are  scattered  throughout  the  country  without  protection  and  could  be  seized  at 
any  moment. 

These  scattered  arms  and  ammunitions  should  be  collected  and  placed  under 
police  surveillance  at  Prince  Albert,  and  the  force  increased  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
men  with  an  officer  in  command.  A  strong  detachment  should  also  be  stationed 
at  St.  Laurent.  I  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  of  these  half-breeds, 
and,  as  you  are  aware,  some  iufluence  over  them.  Many  of  the  men  I  have  spoken 
to  are  averse  to  any  agitation  leading  to  a  breach  of  the  law,  but,  that  a  number  of 
Eiel's  abettors  in  the  Red  River  troubles  are  resident  in  their  midst  and  are  pro- 
moters of  thi*  movement,  and  candidly  state  that  they  believe  that  if  Riel  is  allowed 
to  visit  their  settlements  serious  disturbances  will  arise  therefrom. 

In  my  opinion,  and  it  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Father  Andre,  who  is  the 
superintendent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  on  the  Saskatchewan,  that  these 
delegates  should  be  shadowed  and  if  Riel  accepts  the  invitation  and  attempts  to  cross 
the  boundary  line  he  should  be  made  prisoner. 

The  Rev.  Father  also  agrees  with  me  that  if  Riel  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
country,  the  influence  we  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  body  of  the  people  will  counteract 
the  influence  of  that  section  of  them  who  are  leaders  in  this  movement. 

Any  letters  Riel  might  write  would  be  of  little  avail.  This  matter  I  thought  of 
suchk  importance  that  1  wired  Lieutenant-Governor  Dewdney,  who  arrived  at  Battle- 
ford  on  the  13th  instant,  as  follows :— "  Are  you  coming  east  ?  If  not,  like  speak  you 
over  wire ;  important."  Next  morning  I  spoke  to  Governor  Dewdney  over  the  wire, 
telling  him  it  was  important  I  should  meet  him,  if  possible,  giving  him  a  mere 
outline  of  what  had  taken  place.  He  could  not  then  state  what  his  movements 
would  be,  but  said  he  would  wire  me  in  a  day  or  two  of  his  decision,  since  when  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  on  this  subject. 

It  is  therefore  well,  I  think,  that  you  should  put  the  Government  in  possession 
of  these  facts  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  impressing  on  the  Premier  the  necessity 
of  prompt  investigation.  *  *  *  * 

Re-Manitoba  Rights. 

18th  June,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — I  think  there  has  not  been  since  the  commencement  of  the  agitation 
a  better  time  to  strike  than  the  present.  Everything  seems  ripe  for  it.  I  am  certain 
seven-eighths  of  the  people  of  Winnipeg  are  in  our  favor,  and  I  am  certain  four  or 
five  hundred  good  men  will  accomplish  our  object  without  any  difficulty  whatever. 
The  facl  of  the  matter  is  this,  we  have  nothing  to  resist  us,  the  military  here  is  nothing 
more  than  a  pack  of  boys,  and  we  have  easy  access  to  the  store|rooms.  We  had  a  small 
meeting  to  night,  and  the  parties  present  were  unanimous  in  favor  of  making  a  strike 
at  once.  Now  I  think  that  if  we  delay  we  will  not  only  be  losing  ground  and  the  thing 
will  never  be  accomplished.  I  would  like  to  know  the  possible  number  of  men  who 
can  be  got  from  the  country  to  assist  in  the  scheme.  1  hope  you  will  come  to  some 
definite  conclusion  at  your  council  meeting. 

Believe  me  I  am  in  perfect  sympathy  with  you,  and  I  am  ready  at  any  time  to 
take  part  in  the  more  active  part  of  the  business  and  see  if  we  can't  get  the  people 
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their  rights.  Kindly  let  me  hear  from  you  in  the  matter  at  your  earliest  convenience 
and  oblige. 

Yours  fraternally, 

MACK  HOWE,  J.  G. 
George  Purvis,  Esq.,  Brandon,  Secretary  Farmers'  Union. 

{Private  and  Confidential.') 

I  think  you  have  made  a  small  mistake  in  your  appointment  of  Mr.  Baily  to  the 
position  he  holds.    I  will  not  attempt  here  to  give  reasons,  bat  consider  it  yourself. 

I  would  suggest  some  good  farmer  who  has  been  some  time  in  the  CDuntry  and 
an  actual  farmer  now. 

Yours, 

M.  H. 

Carlton,  7th  January,  1885. 

(Confidential) 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  confidential  report  from  Mr. 
Howe,  from  Prince  Albert.  It  relates  to  the  matter  upon  which  I  telegraphed  you 
in  cypher  from  here  a  few  days  ago.  I  had  personal  interviews  with  those  mentioned 
in  Inspector  Howe's  report,  and  they  feel  confident  that  Kiel  is  sincere  in  saying  he 
wishes  to  leave  the  country,  and  will,  do  so  as  soon  as  he  has  the  means.  I  quite 
agree  with  Pere  Andre,  with  whom  I  had  a  talk  relating  to  this  matter  at  Prince 
Albert  a  few  days  ago,  that  if  this  man  Eiel  was  out  of  the  country  the  normal  quiet 
would  be  restored.  For,  granting  that  his  power  to  make  serious  trouble  may  be  but 
problematical,  yet  his  very  presence  here  causes  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  among  the 
half  breeds  and  Indians,  which,  as  you  know,  is  taken  advantage  of  by  others  who 
are  neither  half-breeds  nor  Indians,  to  further  their  own  schemes  and  ends.  Riel, 
certainly,  has  great  influence  with  the  half-breeds,  and  that  being  admitted,  means 
influence  with  the  Indians  as  well.  They  regard  him  as  a  man  who  has  suffered  for 
them  and  their  cause,  and  that  he  is  here  to  work  in  their  interest.  He  knows  full 
well  how  to  play  upon  their  superstitious  natures,  and  though  to  white  men  same  of 
his  sayings  and  doings  and  proposed  reforms  seem  absurd,  even  ridiculous,  to  the 
simple-minded  natives  the  very  absurdity  of  his  expiessions  and  ideas  make  him 
appear  to  them  so  much  the  greater  man  and  benefactor  to  their  people. 

Of  late  he  has  appeared  in  the  role  of  a  religious  reformer,  and  I  am  informod  by 
one  who  certainly  knows,  that  he  has  influenced  even  in  that  direction  people 
proverbial  for  their  regard  for  the  teachings  of  their  church  and  clergy,  proving  his 
influence,  which  he  might  use  with  embarrassing  results. 

The  man  says  he  has  personal  claims,  the  amount  mentioned  would  cover  those 
claims. 

The  matter  of  the  claims  of  the  half-breeds  for  scrip,  and  as  to  the  manner  of 
dividing  and  sub-dividing  the  land  upon  which  they  have  already  settled,  impera- 
tively requires  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Government,  and  that  decisions  at 
once  be  given  for  or  against  the  wishes  of  those  interested. 

In  the  interest  of  this  country  I  strongly  urge  a  settlement  of  those  important 
matters. 

I  need  not  enter  into  particulars  as  to  the  claims  for  scrip  nor  as  to  the  changing 
of  shape  of  the  lots  settled  upon  from  ten  chains  front  and  two  miles  lon&  to  the 
regular  block  lots.  You  have  heard  and  understand  what  is  wanted,  no  douot,  quite 
well. 

Some  of  the  half-breeds  report  that  the  Indians  are  quite  in  accord  with  them, 
even  the  Sioux,  and  will  act  at  any  time  and  manner  they  wish.  I  do  not,  however, 
believe  that  there  is  universally  with  the  Indians  such  an  understanding,  though 
there  are  undoubtedly  bands  and  individuals  among  other  bancte  who  look  to  Riel 
and  the  half-breeds  as  their  champions,  and  who,  1  think,  have  promised  to  join  or 
act  with  them  as  they  bid,  and  the  greater  the  chances  may  be  of  the  half-breeds  and 
malcontent  Indians  accomplishing  whatever  object  they  have  in  view  so  many  more 
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Indians  proportionately  would  join  them,  and  if  any  movement  or  agitation  is  the 
least  successful  it  would  be  very  apt  to  attract  the  whole  Indian  population  either  as 
strong  sympathisers  or  active  participants. 

I  have,  &c, 

L.  N.  CKOZIER. 

Hon.  Edgar  Dewdney,  Govornor  N.W.T.,  Rogina. 
(Confidential.') 

Prince  Albert,  24th  December,  1884. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Mr.  McDowell,  member  for  the  North-West 
Council,  returned  yesterday  from  St.  Laurent,  to  which  place  ho  wont  accompanied 
by  Pere  Andre,  at  the  request  of  Louis  Kiel,  who  wished  to  hold  a  conversation  with, 
him  as  member  for  the  district. 

Kiel  stated  that  he  was  thinking  shortly  of  returning  to  Montana  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  only  give  him  the  means  to  do  so ;  he  further  stated  that  he  wished 
representation  made  to  the  Government  that  if  a  certain  sum  was  paid  to  him  in 
cash  (Mr.  McDowell  seems  to  think  he  would  accept  $5,000),  he  would  at  once  leave 
the  country.  He  says  that  he  has  such  influence  with  the  half-breeds  that  any  rights 
they  think  they  have  or  claims  upon  the  Government  would  be  at  once  dropped  by 
them  if  he  advised  them  to  do  so. 

He  says  he  is  very  poor  and  has  actually  nothing  to  live  upon,  and  if  he  cannot 
procure  means  to  leave  the  country,  as  well  as  something  to  settle  upon  his  wife  and 
family,  he  will  starve,  which  might  make  him  desperate. 

As  soon  as  the  Government  gives  him  what  he  asks  for,  he  will,  he  says,  give  up 
all  connection  with  the  other  half-breeds,  in  fact  throw  them  all  over  and  pledge 
himself  not  to  return  to  this  country. 

His  influence  among  the  half  breeds  is  very  great  he  says,  and  that  they  will 
obey  him  most  implicitly  in  whatever  policy  he  may  assume  politically  or  otherwise. 
He  says  he  should  like  to  see  Sir  John  but  cannot  procure  the  means  to  go  to  Ottawa. 

I  have,  &c, 

JOSEPH  HOWE,  Impector. 

Commanding  Officer  North-West  Police,  Battleford. 

Prince  Albert,  7th  July,  1884. 

Your  Honor,  —Your  telegram  affords  me  an  opportunity  to  write  you  about  an 
«vent  ot  which  you  are  sure  to  receive  several  different  accounts,  which  will  be 
colored  according  to  the  views  and  interests  of  the  persons  writing  to  you.  I  assure 
you  I  have  no  other  design  in  writing  to  you  than  to  keep  you  informed  about  the 
true  state  of  things.  Kiel  and  delegates  have  arrived  from  across  the  line.  The 
news  may  surprise  and  alarm  you  about  the  tranquility  of  the  country,  but  you  can 
set  your  'mind  quiet  about  that  and  have  no  fear  of  any  disturbance  in  the  country. 
You  know  1  am  known  to  be  a  friend  of  Mr.  Kiel,  and  I  look  to  the  event  of  his  arrival 
among  us  as  a  danger  for  the  peace  of  our  community,  but  now  I  do  not  entertain 
the  least  suspicion  about  Kiel  causing  any  trouble.  He  acts  quietly  and  speaks 
wisely.  From  all  the  reports  I  heard  about  him,  he  blamed  strongly  Oaarles  Nolin 
for  having  refused  to  present  your  Honor  with  an  address. 

I  enclose  here  the  report  of  the  delegates  sent  to  Mr.  Kiel,  and,  too,  the  answer 
of  Mr.  Kiel  for  his  reasons  accepting  the  request  of  the  people  of  the  Saskatchewan 
tp  come  and  see  them  in  order  to  help  them  to  obtain  their  rights  from  Government. 
You  will  see  that  answer  is  suitable,  and  smells  not  of  treason.  Those  documents,  of 
which  I  send  you  true  copy,  were  handed  to  Louis  Schmidt,  as  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  organize,  last  spring,  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Kiel.  L.  Schmidt  has 
been  kind  enough  to  provide  me  with  a  copy  of  these  documents,  which  are  to  be 
made  known  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  next  Tuesday  at  the  South  Branch,  among 
English  half-breeds.  Mr.  Kiel  is  to  come  there.  I  think  it  is  important  that  you 
should  know  those  documents,  which  will  show  you  Kiel  means  no  mischief. 
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You  will  receive  alarming  reports  about  the  danger  in  which  the  country  is  in 
consequence  of  Kiel's  arrival.  Do  not  believe  a  word.  Those  persons  will  be  very 
glad  that  you  should  commit  some  rash  act.  They  will  send  and  advise  you  to  have 
Kiel  arrested.  For  God's  sake,  never  commit  such  an  act  before  you  have  good 
motives  to  justify  such  an  act.  A  good  many  persons  will  urge  you  to  send  here 
200  or  300  policomen.  They  will  be  glad  to  see  Government  go  to  expenses,  because 
that  will  be  so  much  money  put  in  their  pockets.  Nothing  so  far  requires  to  send 
one  man  more  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  country.  The  half-breeds,  English  as  well 
French,  understand  too  well  the  foolishness  and  the  consequences  of  rising  in  a 
rebellion  against  the  Government,  and  Kiel  seems  really  to  act  by  good  motives  and 
to  have  no  bad  design.  A  man  will  not  bring  his  wife  and  children  along  with  him 
if  he  inter  ded  to  raise  a  rebellion,  and  Mr.  Kiel  has  brought  his  wife  and  two  little 
children  with  him,  and  that  is  the  best  proof  that  he  has  no  bad  intentions. 

I  write  to  you  in  earnest  and  tell  you  my  sanguine  conviction  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  trouble  if  you  let  quiet  Mr.  Kiel,  but  if  you  or  any  official  interferes  with  him 
or  try  to  have  him  arrested  there  is  almost  a  certainty  of  trouble,  and  halt-breeds  and 
Indians  will  join  together ;  so,  as  long  as  Mr.  Kiel  conducts  himself  quietly  why 
trouble  him  and  rouse  the  anger  of  the  people  ?  Excuse,  Governor,  my  writing.  I 
write  in  a  great  hurry,  but  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  out  what  I  mean.  I  will 
rather  be  long  and  tedious  than  miss  to  tell  you  something  that  is  important  for  you 
to  know.  If  you  want  to  know  something  particularly  I  will  be  ready  always  to 
oblige  your  Honor  and  to  send  you  full  details. 

With  my  best  wishes,  I  remain,  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 

FATHER  ANDKE. 

To  Governor  Dewdney,  Kegina. 

Prince  Albert,  23rd  July,  1884. 

Dear  Mr.  Kiel, — I  sent  the  reports  off  in  good  shape  by  mail  last  night.  We 
telegraphed  to  the  Free  Press  to  have  your  speech  wired  (about  1,000  words)  I  made 
a  copy  for  the  Mail,  and  returned  the  original  in  case  they  should  wire  us  to  day. 

I  met  Mr.  Beatty,  Mr.  Isbester  introduced  me  as  he  was  starting  for  Carrot 
Kiver,  and  sent  with  him  two  letters,  one  to  a  prominent  Conservative,  the  other  to 
a  Liberal  that  they  might  act  in  unison.  Without  rousing  any  personal  prejudice  I 
described  the  great  benefits  which  you  had  conferred  upon  us,  so  I  think  they  will 
not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  but  suspend  their  judgment  for  tbe  present  and 
set  to  work.  I  invited  them  to  make  out  their  requirements  and  choose  a  delegate  to 
executive  committee,  sending  document  and  name  to  me.  Mr.  Beatty  will  set  all  going 
smoothly  and  then  set  out  for  his  new  home  in  Stony  Oreek  district,  where  he  will 
consolidate  a  strong  North-West  party.  Beatty  is  the  man  who  objected  to  my  con- 
doning Deacon's  interference,  you  will  remember,  a  good,  solid  man. 

To-day  I  shall  finish  up  work  in  town,  and  to-morrow  start  for  the  Lower  Flat, 
&c.  I  will  try  and  get  out  to  your  place  towards  end  of  week.  Please  be  working  up 
the  petition  into  shape  and  we  will  get  in  neat  form  before  the  committee  is  called  to 
endorse  or  alter  it  as  they  see  fit.  I  have  secured  the  Dominion  Register  and  the 
Consolidated  Act  of  Manitoba,  will  bring  them  out  with  me.  There  is  a  big  work  for 
us  while  the  petititon  is  waiting  an  answer,  but  I  think  we  will  be  ready  for  a  stiff 
campaign  when  the  answer  does  come. 

A  number  of  trimmers  are  awaiting  to  see  if  the  current  in  your  favor  will  last, 
by  the  time  they  are  satisfied  it  will  be  too  late  for  them  to  bother  us  much  if  dis- 
posed to  do  so.  T.  J.  Agnow  proposed  to  Maclise  that  the  Conservatives  should  take 
counsel  together  and  adopt  your  platform  under  their  party  namo.  If  they  do  so 
they  will  be  snared  by  their  own  subtilty.  Men  who  are  willing  to  betray  their  coun- 
try for  party  ends  are  going  to  learn  that  it  is  a  speedy  form  of  political  suicide. 
Just  imagine  that  they  understand  our  policy.  What  a  mess  they  would  soon  make 
of  it? 

Maclise  is  going  to  put  his  ideas  into  shape  and  hand  them  in  to  me. 
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I  settled  matters,  commercial  and  political,  with  J.  F.  Bell,  shook  hands  with  him 
and  cordially  asked  him  to  show  his  brain  power  in  our  work.  He  was  somewhat 
astounded,  I  think,  by  my  change  of  front,  but  I  hope  will  shortly  gather  himself 
together  and  wire  in.  J.  O.  Davis  is  thinking  the  mercantile  aspect  out,  also  other 
merchants. 

I  set  Joe  Knowles  to  work  on  the  solution  of  the  statistical  problem,  and  I  think 
he  will  do  good  work  for  us. 

I  have  seen  Barker  and  other  mechanics  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy  on  trade. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  awaiting  statistics,  of  course,  before  drawing  up  the 
petition.  That  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and.  could  be  done  without  any  returns  at 
all,  in  fact,  for  he  who  runs  may  read  the  numbers  under  which  we  labor.  In  the 
same  time  I  have  circulated  the  fullest  invitation  for  every  man  to  hand  in  his  list. 
The  town  may  possibly  not  elect  its  delegates  in  time  for  our  drawing  up  the  peti- 
tion, but  they  have  been  invited  to  do  so,  and  I  will  try  and  bring  a  good  man  with 
me  in  their  behalf.  I  shall  be  just  as  well  pleased  if  they  reserve  their  strength  for 
the  statistical  work,  and  we  will  not  be  ready  for  that  till  Knowles  and  I  have  come 
to  a  focus.    He  has  a  good  head  for  that  kind  of  business. 

A  clear,  concise,  logical  petition  will  strengthen  our  hands  more  than  a  month 
of  speechifying.  Any  bungling  work  will  earn  for  us  the  contempt  of  the  business 
men. 

I  have  got  on  a  friendly  footing  with  Owen  E.  Hughes,  and  will  cautiously  try 
to  induce  him  to  give  us  his  ideas    He  is  a  shrewd  business  man. 

I  may  write  up  a  reassuring  explanation  of  our  work  in  a  manner  to  disarm 
prejudice,  and  put  in  the  Times  for  the  benefit  of  our  home  audience. 

I  am  in  good  health  except  a  slight  cold,  and  enjoy  good  rest,  and  hope  that  you 
Also  are  in  good  shape.  We  will  not  get  much  respite  until  after  the  petition,  but 
we  can  rest  calm  and  peaceful  as  to  the  result,  while  the  enemies  of  our  God  are 
tossing  on  their  beds  devising  evil  things  against  themselves. 

Clarke,  Sproal  &  Co.  have  gone  up  to  Battleford.  They  will  inevitably  prepare 
the  good  men  to  receive  our  doctrines,  for  they  will  associate  with  the  oppressors  of 
the  people.  The  idea  of  sending  an  apostle  in  a  quiet  way  up  the  river  is  suggesting 
itself  to  the  minds  of  many,  and  I  let  it  work.  Providence  knows  the  right  man  for 
the  right  work,  and  there  is  no  use  dictating  to  Him. 

Maclise  wrote  privately  to  Blake  asking  him  not  to  stop  at  L.  Clarke's,  and 
Blake  wrote  back  that  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  visit  the  North- West  this 
summer.  5  our  visit  may  cause  him  to  change  his  plans,  but  I  can  keep  posted 
through  Maclise,  who  has  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him  since  1882. 

Fisher  is  my  lieutenant  among  the  young  men  of  the  place,  and  keeps  me  posted 
as  to  the- enemy's  movements  in  that  quarter.  I  think  Deacon,  who  is  a  Methodist, 
has  seen  Mr.  Parker,  but  Mr.  Parker  is  too  sound  on  principle  to  be  lost  to  as.  Mr. 
Mc Williams,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  who  has  hitherto  been  a  Liberal,  stated  last 
night  at  supper  table  that  "  he  has  yet  to  learn  what  our  grievances  are."  It  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  clergymen  that  they  see  only  one  side  of  a  man's  character,  and  Mr.  Sproal 
is  a  prominent  pillar  of  the  Presbyterian  church ;  yet  Mr.  Mc  Williams  is  too  good  a 
man,  I  think,  to  be  blinded  for  any  length  of  time.  I  will  leave  him  to  form  his 
opinion  from  events,  and  our  petition  may  enlighten  him  as  to  our  grievances. 

It  is  Mr.  Elliott's  opinion  that  Mr .  Jackson  is  too  clever  and  lacks  tact.  My 
past  line  of  action  justifies  that  opinion,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  they  are  so 
well  satisfied  with  a  false  key. 

Br.  Porter's  wife  is  a  niece  of  Donald  A.  Smith,  who  is  a  close  friend  of  Swan- 
ston's,  and  invests  his  money  for  him.  These  circumstances  have  their  significance, 
but  I  believe  their  good  hearts  will  carry  them  through.  "  The  smoking  flax  he  will 
not  quench." 

Clarke,  the  druggist,  is  apparently  trying  to  serve  God  and  Mammon.    Let  us 
pray  that  the  best  may  prevail.   The  influence  of  an  unprincipled  friend  is  a  ter- 
rible snare  to  a  young  man,  especially  one  of  keen  intellect. 
43—25 
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The  Free  Fress  has  just  wired  for  Kiel's  speech  in  full.  I  am  going  up  with  Ab. 
Porter  after  dinner.  I  have  a  groat  affection  for  Ab  ;  I  believe  him  to  be  a  good 
honest  soul. 

I  have  got  the  prices  paid  to  Hudson  Bay  Company  contrasted  with  prices  paid 
ordinarily  for  supplies,  a  valuable  document ;  also  the  answer  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  (Chapleau)  to  Norquay,  anent  Manitoba  demands. 

if  any  of  our  friends  think  I  am  not  getting  through  business  fast  enough^ 
please  reassure  them.  You  know  me  and  my  work,  and  an  element  of  discontent  is 
dangerous  to  the  same. 

I  think  I  see  our  way  clear  to  raising  all  the  funds  we  want. 

I  think  I  have  stated  everything  at  present.  I  miss  you  very  much,  but  it  is  as 
well  that  I  learn  to  keep  a  close  direct  hold  on  the  Father's  hand. 

Your  friend, 

WILL.  JACKSON. 

I  can't  find  my  seal,  all  right,  yet  the  enemy  will  only  use  it  to  their  own 
destruction  if  they  do  intercept  it. 

RBPOET  OF  THE  DELEGATES. 

To  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  entrusted  with  the  seven  Resolutions  adopted  by 
the  people  of  the  Saskatchewan,  William  Cromartie,  President,  Louis  Schmidt, 
Secretary. 

Gentlemen, — As  your  delegates  for  that  purpose,  we  have  travelled  the  long 
journey  of  about  seven  hundred  miles  to  seek  an  interview  with  Mr.  Riel. 

We  had  to  go  in  the  Territory  of  Montana  as  far  as  St.  Peter's  mission,  situated 
in  the  county  of  Louis  and  Clerk,  beyond  Sun  River,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Rockies. 

We  found  him  humbly  and  respectably  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  that  place.  After  having  acquainted  him  with  the 
object  of  our  mission  we  handed  him  our  credentials  and  the  six  resolutions  on  which 
we  had  to  consult  with  him,  also  the  document  whereby  our  public  invites  him  to  the 
North -West.  We  asked  him  to  come  with  us  if  he  could  and  to  aid  us.  This  interview 
took  place  on  the  4th  of  June.  Mr.  Riel  read  our  papers  of  trust,  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  twenty-four  hours  to  think  the  matter  over  before  giving  an  answer.  We 
were  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riel  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  their  courtesy  was 
sincere,  simple  and  true.  Generally  when  one  enters  the  house  of  a  very  poor  man 
the  feeling  of  the  visitors  is  more  or^less  painful,  but  entering  Mr.  Riel's  house  our 
impression  was  different  The  humble  condition  of  his  home  reminded  ns  of  the 
opportunities  he  had  for  several  years  to  become  rich,  and  even  to  make  an  except- 
ional f  ortune,  and  how  at  all  risks  he  stood  firm  by  the  confidence  of  his  people.  We 
know  how  much  he  wrought  for  Manitoba  and  how  much  he  struggled  for  the  whole 
North-West,  and  seeing  how  little  he  worked  for  himself,  we  came  back  after  a  long 
trip  of  some  fourteen  hundred  miles  with  twice  as  much  confidence  in  him  as  we  had 
on  leaving  to  go  and  seek  him  in  a  foreign  land. 

After  taking  into  consideration  the  object  of  our  visit,  Mr.  Riel  told  us  that  his 
advice  from  the  other  side  of  the  line  would  be  of  no  use  to  the  North-West,  he  said 
that  it  had  always  been  his  principle  to  assist,  as  far  as  it  laid  in  his  power,  those 
who  happened  to  be  in  need  of  help  within  his  reach.  The  people  of  the  British 
North-West  were  particularly  dear  to  him  as  he  had  suffered  a  great  deal  for  their 
cause  and  welfare  j  that  he  had  yet  interest  identical  in  several  ways  with  theirs,  and 
when  invited  as  ho  wus  by  a  special  delegation  to  go  and  strengthen  their  peaceable 
efforts  in  support  of  their  rights,  he  could  not  refuse  his  help,  little  as  it  was,  said  he. 

He  concluded  to  accompany  us  with  his  family,  he  retired  from  his  employment 
on  the  9th  Juno,  and  wo  had  the  pleasure  to  start  with  him  on  the  10th .  Our  trip 
would  have  been  pleasant  in  every  way  had  it  not  been  that  Mrs.  Riel  had  great 
trouble  with  her  baby  fallen  sick  on  account  of  exposure.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
now  the  journey  being  over  the  child  will  soon  recover. 
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Mr.  Eiel  comes  to  help  us  without  pretensions.  Ho  hopes  that  before  long  the 
North- West  will  be  quite  united  and  that  tho  Government  will  see  its  way  to  do  what 
is  right  towards  every  class  of  our  people. 

Further  information  with  regard  to  our  delation  will  be  given  to  your  committee 
at  such  time  and  place  as  you  may  see  fit,  and  we  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith 
the  written  answer  given  to  the  delegates  by  Mr.  Kiel,  who  besides  now  personally 
explained  his  views  on  each  of  the  resolutions  and  on  the  line  of  action  which  we 
have  to  follow.  His  conversation  inspires  us  with  tho  greatest  confidence,  as  his 
intentions  are  to  help  us,  but  if  we  understand  him  well  he  will  help  us  without  any 
wish  on  his  part  to  embarrass  the  Government. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  delegates  and  humble  servants, 

GABRIEL  DUMONT, 
J.  ISBESTER, 
MOISE  OUELLETE, 
M.  DUMAS. 

St.  Peter's  Mission,  5th  June,  1884. 
To  Messrs.  James  Isbister,  Gabriel  Dumont,  Moise  Ouelette  and  Michel  Dumas. 

Gentlemen, — You  have  travelled  more  than  400  miles  from  the  Saskatchewan 
country,  across  the  international  line,  to  make  me  a  visit.  The  communities  in  the 
midst  of  which  you  live  have  sent  you  as  their  delegate  to  ask  my  advice  on  various 
difficulties  which  have  rendered  the  British  North- West  as  yet  unhappy  under  the 
Ottawa  Government.  Moreover,  you  write  me  to  go  and  stay  amongst  you,  your 
hope  being  that  I  for  one  could  help  to  better  in  some  respects  your  condition. 
Cordial  and  pressing  is  your  invitation.  You  want  me  and  my  family  to  accompany 
you.  I  am  at  liberty  to  excuse  myself  and  say  no.  Yet,  you  are  waiting  for  me,  so 
that  I  have  only  to  get  ready,  and  your  letters  of  delegation  give  me  the  assurance 
that  a  family  welcome  awaits  me  in  the  midst  of  those  who  have  sent  you.  Gentle- 
men, yonr  personal  visit  does  me  honor  and  causes  great  pleasure,  but  on  account  of 
its  representative  character,  your  coming  to  me  has  the  proportions  of  a  remarkable 
fact ;  I  record  it  as  one  of  the  gratifications  of  my  life.  It  is  a  good  event,  which 
my  family  will  remember,  and  I  pray  to  God  that  your  delegation  may  become  a 
blessiDg  amongst  the  blessings  of  this  my  fortieth  year. 

To  be  frank  is  the  shortest.  I  doubt  whether  my  advice  given  to  you  on  this 
soil  concerning  affairs  on  Canadian  territory  could  cross  the  borders  and  retain  any 
influence.  But  here  is  another  view.  The  Canadian  Government  owe  me  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  according  to  the  thirty-first  clause  of  the  Manitoba 
treaty.  They  owe  me  also,  five  lots,  valuable  on  account  of  hay,  timber  and  river 
frontage.  Those  lots  were  mine  according  to  the  different  paragraphs  of  the  same 
thirty-first  clause  of  the  above-mentioned  Manitoba  treaty.  It  is  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment which  have  deprived  me,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  those  properties.  Besides 
if  they  only  pay  attention  to  it  a  minute,  they  will  easily  find  out  that  they  owe  me 
something  else. 

Those  my  claims  against  them  are  such  as  to  hold  good,  notwithstandiug  the 
faot  that  I  have  become  an  American  citizen.  Considering  then  your  interest  and 
mine,  I  accept  your  very  kind  invitation.  I  will  go  and  spend  some  time  amongst 
you.  By  petitioning  the  Government  with  you,  perhaps  we  will  all  have  the  good 
fortune  of  obtaining  something.    But  my  intention  is  to  come  back  early  this  fall. 

Montana  has  a  pretty  numerous  native  half-breed  element.  If  we  count  with 
them  the  white  men  interested  in  the  half-breed  welfare,  by  being  themselves  heads 
of  half-breed  families  or  related  to  them  in  any  other  way,  I  believe  it  safe  to  assert 
that  the  half-breed  element  of  Montana  is  a  pretty  strong  one.  I  am  just  getting 
acquainted  with  that  element.  I  am  one  of  those  who  would  like  to  unite  and  direct 
its  vote  so  as  to  make  it  profitable  to  themselves  and  useful  to  their  friends.  More- 
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over,  I  have  made  acquaintances  and  friends,  amongst  whom  I  like  to  live.  I  start 
with  you  but  to  come  back  here  sometime  in  September. 

I  have  the  honor,  gentlemen  delegated  to  me,  to  be  your  humble  servant, 

LOUIS  KIEL. 

Prince  Albert,  21st  July,  1884. 

Honorable  Sir, — Since  my  last  letter  to  your  Honor  nothing  has  happened  to 
disturb  my  belief  that  Kiel,  in  coming  to  this  country,  has  not  any  bad  design  in 
view.  He  has  acted  and  spoken  in  a  quiet  and  sensible  way  every  time  he  has  had 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  public,  and  no  one  can  point  out  any  act  or  word 
of  his  which  is  liable  to  create  any  disturbance  in  the  country.  All  his  endeavors, 
so  far  as  I  know,  are  to  make  the  people  understand  that  in  answering  to  their  call 
he  has  in  view  no  other  object  than  to  help  them  by  legitimate  and  peaceful  means. 
Kiel,  he  says  himself,  of  1869  and  1884  are  quite  two  different  men.  We  have  now 
in  the  country  a  regular  Government  which  exists  by  authority  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen ;  in  1869  he  made  a  stand  against  Canada,  which  wanted  to  take  possession  of 
the  country  without  any  previous  agreement  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Manitoba  and  the  North- West,  but  to-day  the  North- West  is  an  integral  part  of  Can- 
ada, and  having  the  experience  of  almost  nine  years  spent  in  the  States,  he  is  able  to 
assure  his  countrymen,  the  half-breeds,  they  are  better  off  on  this  side  of  the  line, 
and  does  not  wish  them  to  become  Americans.  He  has  passed  through  a  hard  school 
in  which  he  has  learned  a  good  many  useful  lessons,  and  the  one  he  sets  to  heart  is 
to  remain  quiet  and  to  work  for  his  fellow  countrymen  by  open  and  fair  ways. 
Everywhere  Kiel  goes  he  is  creating  the  m6st  favorable  impressions  in  his 
favor,  and  with  the  exception  of  ten  or  twelve  prejudiced  persons  he 
seems  to  be  very  popular,  not  only  amongst  the  French,  but  also 
among  the  English  population.  Five  or  six  persons  here  at  Prince  Albert 
who  think  themselves  superior  to  other  men,  and  think  they  have  the  right  by  birth 
(and  you  may  be  sure  the  Koyal  Prince  is  one  of  them)  to  lead  the  people,  have  been 
greatly  offended  because  a  great  number  of  citizens  at  Prince  Albert  sent  to  Kiel  a 
petition  asking  him  to  come  down  and  address  them  at  a  public  meeting,  every  mis- 
fortune, murder,  bloodshed,  were  sure  to  be  the  result  if  Kiel  was  mad  enough  to 
come  down ;  that  was  the  prospect  put  before  us  during  all  last  week,  by  those 
prophets  de  malheur,  but  they  were  greatly  disappointed  in  their  expectations.  Kiel 
came  down  last  Saturday,  and  he  received  a  really  hearty  and  enthusiastic  welcome 
from  the  people  of  Prince  Albert.  The  meeting  went  out  quietly,  only  one  man 
tried  to  raise  a  row,  and  he  was  put  out  quickly.  There  was  a  mass  meeting,  such 
as  Prince  Albert  has  never  seen;  people  came  from  the  country  to  meet  Mr.  Kiel, 
from  everywhere,  and  they  went  back  struck  with  the  quiet  and  gentle  way  he  spoke 
to  them.  I  enclose  here  a  summary  of  his  speech.  The  enthusiastic  welcome  which 
Kiel  received  at  Prince  Albert,  I  account  on  one  hand  by  that  feeling  of  mere 
curiosity  of  the  people  to  see  and  to  hear  a  man  whose  name  has  been  before  the 
public  for  so  long  a  time,  and  who  held  so  large  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  wish  to  defeat  the  intrigues  of  a  oertain  clique  of  men 
here  at  Prince  Albert,  who  have  tried  so  much  to  stop  Kiel  from  coming  to  Prince 
Albert.  To  day  those  men  have  failed,  and  have  seen  their  expectation  to  see  a  riot 
fall  down,  and  they  are  greatly  disappointed  and  will  try  to  represent  things  under  a 
black  cloud,  not  according  to  real  facts,  but  according  to  their  imagination ;  they  will 
try  to  distort  the  simplest  things,  and  will  represent  Kiel  as  bound  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  country ;  but,  Governor,  as  an  honest  man,  I  tell  you  the  country  is  quiet,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  see,Riel  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  help  the  people  in  their  difficulties.  He 
strongly  advocates  peace  and  union  among  all  the  several  sections  of  the  country.  I  have 
not  heard  a  hard  word  fall  from  his  mouth.  What  are  his  purposes  ?  They  are  a 
good  many  and  require  a  long  time  if  he  wanted  to  see  them  carried  out.  1st.  He 
wants  the  half-breeds  to  have  a  free  grant  to  the  land  they  occupy ;  he  wants  to 
agitate  to  have  the  three  districts  of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  Assiniboia,  ereoted  into 
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Provinces,  or  at  least  to  have  each  district  represented  in  Parliament ;  he  wants  the 
land  laws  amcoded  to  suit  more  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country.  These,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  are  the  leading  points  to  which  he  addressed  the  people  of  Prince 
Albert  last  Saturday.  I  went  to  hear  him  and  I  may  say  that  he  speaks  well  and 
eloquently,  he  speaks  fluently  Engli&j  and  his  expressions  are  just  and  correct.  He 
created  a  greal  sensation  and  was  immensely  appla,uded  all  through  his  long  address, 
and  his  opponents  are  obliged  to  credit  him  with  much  talents  and  a  clever  way  to 
bring  the  people  over  to  him.  I  could  not  help  admiring  him  to  see  how,  situated 
as  he  was,  he  overcomes  all  the  difficulties  which  surround  him  and  draws  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  assembly  towards  him.  What  will  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  The  end 
will  be  that  wo  will  have  for  a  time  plenty  talk,  plenty  meetings,  plenty  petitions, 
and  after  a  time  the  excitement  will  get  over  and  we  will  become  calm  as  usual,  and 
Kiel  who  is  ou.  wonder  to-day,  will  become  a  common  mortal  for  us,  and  we  will  be 
as  much  advanced  as  we  are  to-day,  and  these  great  reforms  will  become  stale  things, 
anct  the  big  men  will  go  down.  That,  sir,  is  my  impression  of  the  present  state  of 
things.  We  wanted  something  to  occupy  us  for  a  while  talking  about  him,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  alk  about  the  crops  ana  tne  poor  prospect  before  us  to  have  a  good  one. 

Now,  as  far  as  my  opinion  is  worth  anything,  I  advise  strongly  not  Government 
to  interfere  with  Kiel  as  long  as  he  keeps  quiet.  I  cannot  hide  from  you  that  his 
influence  for  good  or  evil  is  great  among  the  half-breeds,  French  as  well  as  English ; 
he  has  great  many  admirers  even  among  the  white  population,  and  the  Indians  in  the 
North- West  will  remain  quiet  as  long  as  the  half-breeds  will  not  set  a  bad  example 
to  them.  They  all  look  on  Eiel  as  their  leader,  and  the  Government  ought  to  act 
wisely  not  to  create  an  outbreak  by  any  rash  act  of  theirs*  I  am  convinced  there  is 
not  any  danger  of  disturbance.  The  arrival  of  Eiel  has  acted  as  a  calm  on  all  the 
agitated  minds,  and  all  his  words  are  to  advocate  peace  and  good  feelings  among  all 
the  people  in  the  country.  I  write  you  what  I  think  right.  I  have  no  purpose  in 
view  but  to  see  our  people  quiet  and  satisfied,  and  keep  you  informed  how  things  are 
going  on  among  us.  I  have  seen  Eiel  three  or  four  times,  and  so  far  have  nothing 
but  good  to  say  of  him.  To  see  him  and  to  converse  with  him  leaves  no  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind  he  is  gentle  and  modest  in  expressing  his  views,  and  he  is  far  from  being 
bitter  against  the  Government.  In  his  public  utterances  I  did  not  hear  Eiel  speak 
contemptuously  of  anybody  in  disapproving  things,  he  is  always  respectful  towards 
persons  in  authority,  and  he  shows  really  himself  a  perfect  gentleman,  whatever  to 
the  contrary  some  notorious  persons  may  say. 

My  letter  is  already  long  enough,  but  it  is  not  very  soon,  Governor,  I  will  afflict 
you  with  the  penance  of  reading  another. 

With  all  my  best  wishes  for  you,  I  remain  your  obedient  and  respectful, 

A.  ANDEE. 
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